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FUNERAL SERMON 

FOR THE 

REV. VV. YATES, D. D. 

PREACHED IN THE UNION CHAPEL, CALCUTTA, 
August J7, 1845, 

BY A. LESLIE. 

Dkut. xxxiv. 5. — “ So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there in the 
land of Moah, according to the word of the Lord.’' 

Ill selecting, on the present occasion, the words which I 
have now read to you as the text, I have not the slightest in- 
tention of instituting any comparison, as it regards either 
their lives or their deatlis, betwixt Moses, and our departed 
friend Dr. Abates. Not that there would, in the event of such 
a resemblance existing, be any thing wrong in pointing it out, 
— both having been but men, and each having owed his several 
excellencies and. allotments to Him who is the Supreme Giver 
and Disposer of all. But if it be so, that our late excellent 
companion possesses as yet anything of the mind which dwelt 
in him on earth, nothing, I am certain, would be more repug- 
nant to his feelings than the smallest attempt to exhibit aPlike- 
ness between him and the prophet with whom God was accus- 
tomed to speak face to face as a man speaketh with his f^'iend. 
All, therefore, that I intend to do in reference to the passage 
before us, is simply to make it the ground-work of a few ob- 
servations which I hope may not be unuseful to each of us as 
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dying creatures^ and which also may not be unsuitable to the 
mournful occasion which has called us together. In pursu- 
ance, therefore, of this object, we remark in the 

1st place, That by the death of Moses we are reminded of 
the fact, that it is not the lot of all good men to die in circum- 
stances of external comfort, Moses, at the time of his death, 
was separated from all who were dear to him on earth, he hav- 
ing to ascend Mount Nebo alone, and alone to die. Not that 
this may in reality have been any affliction to the man of God ; 
for no doubt there are many amongst men, and Moses may 
have been one such, who would, all things considered, rather 
breathe out their spirits in solitude than in company. But this 
is not the general feeling. The greater number of our fellow- 
creatures would wish, in preference to this, to have near them, 
j^t such a time, some sympathizing friend, who might whisper 
into their ear the consolatory word, who might minister the 
necessary cordial to their parched lips, and who, when the 
spirit had fled, might becomingly prepare their bodies for their 
last resting-place, — the grave. But nothing of this kind was 
granted to Moses. It was the will of God that he should die 
alone ; and so has it been his will that many others of his emi- 
nent servants should expire in similar, and even more painful 
circumstances. Who does not recollect the aflecting termina- 
tion of the life of that excellent man of Gi»d, Henry Martyn ? Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and reduced by fever to the extreme of weak- 
ness, he was called upon to surrender up his meek and gentle 
spirit, surrounded only by strangers, and these, too, strangers 
of the most merciless and brutal character, leaving his body to 
be interred by them in whatever manner they pleased, if indeed 
they ever interred it at all. And so was it also, in some respects, 
tvith tur beloved Dr. Yates. It is true, that he was not, in his 
last hours, without the company of some few friends of his Mas- 
ter, — friends who, there is every reason to believe, did all they 
could to comfort and soothe him, — yet considering, that he was 
then being tossed on a stormy sea, pent up in a cabin with a 
thermometer at nearly 100, and far from his home, his kindred. 
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awd his long-tried associates in the church of God, his death 
must, as it regarded external circumstances, have been sorrow- 
ful indeed. His end was not unlike that of the missionary 
Chamberlain, on the death of whom Dr. Yates has himself, in 
his Memoirs of that most devoted man, made the following re- 
marks : “There is something singularly affecting in the clos- 
ing scene of his life, which, added to the afflictions he before 
sustained, gives to his whole existence a chequered appearance, 
and forcibly impresses on our minds the words of Job : * Man 
born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble.^ Some 
recoil at the thought of being buried in the sea : he felt little 
concerned wdiat became of his body, provided his soul gained 
admittance into paradise. He knew that the sea as well 
as the earth, would give up the dead which were in it ; and 
that his soul being accepted by Christ, would enjoy the 
blessedness of those wlio die in the Lord. Still, we cannot 
think of his dying circumstances without feeling : — we feel on 
his account, that, instead of being in peace and quietness in 
his last moments, he was amidst the swellings of the mighty 
deep ; and that, instead of being encouraged and animated by 
the sympathy of Christian friends, and the consolations of the 
gospel, when conflicting with the last enemy, he had to meet 
him all alone in the dreary solitude of a cabin : — wo feel for 
ourselves, that we had not the melancholy pleasure of hearing 
his last wmrds, of beholding his last hioks, and of observing 
^ in what peace a Christian can die/ But we console ourselves 
by reflecting, that the Saviour was present. He who will not 
quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed, would 
never suffer the soul that had been so devoted to his service, 
^ by any pains of death to fall from Him.’ And we rest assured, 
that, consoled by His presence, he did not fear when he pdssed 
through the valley of the shadow of death, and that he is now 
among those of whom it was said : ‘ These are they who have 
come out of great tribulation, and washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb : therefore are they be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
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temple.” ^ How fully the most of all this has been realized in 
the case of Dr. Yales himself no one now present needs to be 
informed. But we proceed to remark in the 

2nd place^ That by the death of Moses we are also remind- 
ed of the factj that sin occasionally strongly emhiiters some 
of the last hours of some of the saints of God. That Moses 
was, at the period of his decease, without any comfort, it 
would be rashness to affirm ; but it is not unlikely that sor- 
row rather than joy was then the prevailing condition of his 
mind. He had grievously sinned ; and because of his sin the 
sentence had come forth that he must, without once being 
permitted to enter into the goodly land, expire beyond its li- 
mits. Earnestly had he implored to have his doom reverset^; 
but the only answer he received was : Let it suffice thee ; 

speak no more unto me of this matter.” His death being, 
therefore, the result of his offence, it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that he could, as he wended his solitary way to the top 
of the mount, be otherwise than humbled and distressed. 
What his crime really was is not very apparent ; but enough 
is related to lead us to the inference that he, along with 
his brother Aaron, had been guilty of unbelief, — tlie very 
sin for which so many of their brethren had already been 
entombed by the way. It was, as you will recollect, in the 
first year of the wanderings of the Israelites, that Moses was 
commissioned to bring water from the rock of Horeb ; and it 
was in the fortieth or last year of their pilgrimage that he 
was commanded to do the same thing at Kadesh-Mcribah. 
Now, it is not improbable, that as this event of the fortieth 
year was precisely of the same kind with that of the first year, 
that the excited man of God regarded the circumstance as in- 
dicafive of another lengthened abode in the desert. But in 
thus viewing the matter he most grievously offended. God 
had already told him that the journcyings of the Israelites were 
not to extend beyond the year upon which they had then en- 
tered ; and this word had never been recalled. To have ex- 
pressed doubts, therefore, concerning its fulfilment, and es- 
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pecially to have done this in the presence of the people, was 
not only to have cast a stigma on the veracity of God, but it was 
to have committed an act calculated, in every way, to have in- 
duced a spirit of the most bitter murmuring throughout tlie 
whole of the Israelitish camp. Hence, the Lord said unto him 
and to Aaron : Because ye believed me not, to sanctify me 
in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring 
this congregation into the land which I have given them.’’ 
In accordance with this, the latter of the brothers had already 
been sent up to Mount Horto die; and now the former is sent 
up to Mount Nebo on the same melancholy errand ; and both 
we imagine must, in their last moments, have suffered no 
little distress, — distress that they should have so dishonoured 
God, and distress that they should have been so guilty as to call 
for the very severe punishment of being made to die within a lit- 
tle way of the long wished-for, and often prayed-for land. And 
thus, too, does it often hapj^pn, that the commission of some 
particular v«<ius, or the omission of some particular duties, are 
often \)sited, in the dying hours of the Christian, by the with- 
holding from him of those consolations of which he would no 
doubt have been otherwise the recipient. The man who, with 
his eyes open, has married an ungodly wife ; the husband who 
has been living at variance with his companion ; the parent 
who has been remiss in his parental duties ; the church-mem- 
ber who has been careless about the consistency of his conduct ; 
and the person who has been neglectful in keeping up close in- 
tercourse with God : these, and all such as these, find it usual- 
ly dreadful work to die. They may indeed be saved ; but ge- 
nerally they have to pass away under a cloud, — a cloud so 
dense and so dark, that though their surviving Christian friends 
are not without hope concerning them in their death, yel; an 
involuntary inclination is felt to speak no more of the departed 
than can possibly be helped. Let it be observed, however, 
that it is by no means an unusual occurrence, that the most 
holy of God*s people are occasionally, in dying, the subjects of 
considerable darkness and distress of mind, — the only difference 
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beings that in these, the suffering is merely temporary, whilst 
in those it is usually continued. As instances of this, we may 
just mention, as belonging to former times, the great and good 
reformer Knox ; and as belonging to latter times, the excellent 
commentator Scott, both of whom appear to have, in some of 
their last days, passed through waters of an uncommon depth. 
But it was not all conflict. They had their alternations of 
light and shade ; and of the former a greater proportion than 
of the latter. And it will not surprise me to learn that some- 
thing of the same kind was, in his closing hours, the experi- 
ence of our deceased friend Dr. Yates. The present Bishop 
of Calcutta has, in his funeral sermon for the Commentator, 
remarked, (and it is a remark that, with a slight modification, 
will equally apply to the Reformer and to the Translator, in 
.the event of his having also suffered :) That very important 
ends were doubtless to be answered by these sufferings, not 
only to the church generally, but Jo the venerable sufferer him- 
self. Possibly his extraordinary talents, his extensive success, 
his long and farnilar acquaintance with all the topics of theolo- 
gy, his surprising influence over a wide circle of readers, may 
have required this last struggle to check every remaining ten- 
dency to self-elevation, and to make him feel more deeply than 
ever what he confessed through life in so unfeigned a manner, 
that he was in himself but a most guilty and unworthy sinner.” 
But we go on to remark once more in the 

3rd and last place. That by the light thrown by the New 
Testament on the condition of Moses after death, we are re- 
minded of the additional fact, that however painful may be the 
circumstances attendant upon the dissolution of a tr uly good man, 
yet that, after his dismission from the body, it is well with his 
spirit in the eternal world. That Moses was indeed a thorough 
man of God, none now present will, I think, for a moment 
dispute ; but there is in his history one particular recorded of 
him, which, in my opinion, more fully demonstrates this than 
any of the other circumstances of his very eventful life. It is 
written of him, (and the words were probably penned not by 
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liiiiiself, but by some succeeding prophet of the Lord :) Now 
the man Moses was very meek above all the men that were on 
the face of the earth/^ Wluit is chiefly to be remarked in con- 
nexion with this passage is^, that this virtue of meekness^ which 
is here so largely ascribed to Moses^ does not appear to have 
been with him a natural but an acujuired grace, llis original 
temper seems to have been the very rev^erse of meekness, even 
that of the impetuosity of anger. Look, for instance, at tlu‘ 
spirit lie displayed in the killing of the Egyptian man, — a sin 
of whicli he no doubt, whilst keeping the flocks of Jethro, most 
deeply and bitterly repented, and a sin, too, which, in all like- 
lihood, was the means of leading him so to watcli and to ])ray, 
that he aecpiired a character the very opposite of that which 
belonged to him by birth. It is true, that tlu‘ disposition 
whicli had brought forth such bitter fruits in Egypt, more than 
once disjilayed itself afterwards in tlie wilderness ; but cull out 
all the instances of this kyid recorded, (and probably all are 
recorded,) and to what do they amount? Perhaps not to so 
many as to a half do/en, — so completely had the man Moses 
gained the mastery over his natural temperament, and so well 
had he earned the renown of being meek above all the men 
that were on the face of the earth. Now, this was a most 
striking proof of Moses’s having been no ordinary man. True ; 
this would not, if taken by itself, be any evidence of his having 
been a, saint of God; for many men of similar lemperaments 
have, even without being the subjects of converting grace, so la- 
bored at the eradication of their evil propensities as to have 
entirely extirpated them. But this in Moses, together with his 
constant prayerfulness, Iiis close attention to the will of God, 
llis continual eftorts to do good to others, and his unceasing aim 
to glorify Jehovah in all that he did, proves him to have*been 
one of the most excellent men that ever lived ; and this, added 
to what is said of him in the New Testament, shews him to 
have been indeed nothing less th.m this even in the judgment 
of the just judging God: for observe the honor subsetjuently 
conferred upon him. About ioOO years after liis death, his 
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spirit, invested in a glorious body, appeared in company with 
Elijah on the mount of transfiguration, and talked with Christ 
of the decease that was to be accomplished at Jerusalem, — a 
proof of the estimation in which he was held by God, and also 
of the fact, that however painful may be the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the death of any truly good man, yet that his 
soul, immediately on its dismission from the body, finds rest 
and glory, and liappiness in the highest heavens. I know not 
how the report originated, but 1 have indeed heard it said, 
that our deceased friend Dr. Yates was, as it respected natural 
temper, the very counter-part of Moses, — a statement which 
I have never been able to credit. But if this w'ere indeed the 
case, then it will follow, that he must, as far as it regarded his 
efforts and success in overcoming thisproj)ensity, have been even 
a superior man to tlic prophet himself; for after having lived 
two months in the same house with tlie d('partcd (which I did 
more than 21 years ago), and after, liaving latterly been more 
than twice twelve two months closely associated with him in 
the work of the gospel, 1 can, w ith the most perfect honesty de- 
clare, that I never saw so much as even a frown on his coun- 
tenance, far less any thing amounting to wdiat would be called 
a display of anger. But let us leave him, for a moment, and 
looking once more, and for the last time this evening, at 
Moses, let us learn from his bright example, that it is possible 
for a man to become even celebrated for a temper the very op- 
posite of that wdiieh wais originally his ; and let us learn, too, 
that the very common remark, that because a man has been 
born with such and such a disposition, its indulgence in him 
must not be too severely censured, is a remark that is not only 
utterly worthless, but is worse than utterly worthless. It was 
my p*i*ivilege to be instructed by the same great and good man 
that educated Dr. Yates ; and of the deceased teacher the elo- 
quent Robert Hall has wu’itten a description which, if not in the 
former part of it, yet assuredly in the latter part of it, is equally 
just when applied to the departed pupil : If,’^ says Robert Hall, 

^^any man ever practised the gentleness of Jesus Christ, it was 
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certainly the lamented Dr. Rylaiul. P{)ssessed of a temper na- 
turally quick and irritable^ he had, by the aid of reason and re- 
ligion, so far subdued that propensity, that it was rarely suf- 
fered to appear ; and when it did, it was a momentary agitation 
which quickly subsided into kindness and benignity. II is 
sensibility was exquisite. There were a numerous class of sub- 
jects to which he could rarely advert without tears. The bare 
recurrence to his mind of the great objects of religion, was suf- 
ficient to produce a gush of tenderness. So entirely was his 
heart softened, tliat it might truly be styled, a heart of flesh.” 

But let me now come to some particulars in the history of 
our late beloved friend, — particulars for which 1 am sure you 
are all lo(»king and longing. 1 regret to say, tliat I know little 
or nothing of his very early days ; for so reserved and modest 
was he with regard to himself, that he rarely ever mentioned 
any thijig of his past history or experience. All that I know of 
him, in relation to this period, was told me, previous to my 
coming to this country, by a truly Christian and intelligent lady 
in England, — the wife of the Rev. Dr. Iloby, of London, the 
friend and fellow-student of the deceased. 1 remember her once 
describing him to me as a singular youtli whom slio was accus- 
tomed to observe to sit in the gallery of the Baptist chapel at 
Loughborough or Derby, (I forget which,) and to take notes 
of all the sermons which were delivered by the preacher. This 
attracting her attention, she (or it may have been her parents, 
for she was not Mrs. Ilohy then,) invited him frequently to 
her house for the purpose of conversing with him, when she 
said, that she and the other members of her family were greatly 
amused with his perpetual talk about grammar, — a subject with 
which his own mind seemed to be so full, that lie, in his siuij 
plicity, appeared to imagine, that they, too, must be equally 
interested in nouns and verbs with himself. 

It is known, howener, that he was so early the subject of 
religion, that he was baptized and received into the communion 
of the Baptist church at Loughborough, at the youthful age of 
14; and that in less than three years after this he hacj made 
c 2 
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his first attempts at preaching in public. At what age he 
went to the Baptist College at Bristol I have not been able 
to ascertain ; but as he had completed his studies and been or- 
dained before he had completed his 22nd 5 X'ar^ he must have 
entered very soon after it was perceived by his friends that he 
possessed the talent of being useful in the ministry of the 
gospel. 

It does not appear that he had ever seriously thought of de- 
voting liimselfto missionary work until some time after he had 
commenced his preparations for the ministry. This is ascer- 
tained by a letter which he vvrote^ whilst in college^ to the 
celebrated Robert Tlall^ with whom, previous to tliis, he had 
become accjuaintecl. As this comui unication is of a very inter- 
esting nature, and as it expresses our friend’s e.'irliest recorded 
sentiments in reference to missionary labor, I have no doubt 
3^)11 will be as much delighted in the hearing of it, as I have 
been in the reading of it. It was written in 1813, the year 
before he was ordained : 

“ Dear Sir, — I now write to you on a subject that has for some time 

dce|)]y affected rny mind ; and if ever I have thouf^lit upon any thing with 

seriousness, and if I have ever ])rayed for any tiling with fervor, it is that I 
may lie directed aright in this affair. The subject is,— the engaging of my- 
self as a missionary. The recollection of your past kindness constrains mo 
now to lay this matter before you, and to declare to you respecting it all 
the feelings of my mind, being persuaded, that you will, according to the 
best of your juilgment, give me your advice upon it. When 1 consider 
the miserable state of the heathen, and the commandment of Jesus Christ 
to go into all the world and jireach the Gospel, I feel as if I could 

not be satisfied to remain in my native land. When I consider, too, 

the number of ministers at home, the paucity of those abroad, and 
recollect that the religion of Jesus Christ must become universal, I 
am ready to say, here I am, Lord send me if I can be of any use 
in fulfilling the purposes of tby will. When 1 consider also my na- 
tural talents, I think I may be of some use in this work. All men 
have some talents. I wish not to think of mine more highly than I ought 
to think, hut to think soberly ; and I desire to devote them all to Him who 
has loved me and bought me with his blood. The only thing I want to 
know is^ where 1 may he most useful. I think if I have a capacity for any 
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tiling, it 18 for the learning of language : this I can study with unwearied 
diligence and delight : and I know that this is one of essential importance 
in the rjualifications of a missionary. But I am also conscious that this is far 
from all that is wanting. An inextinguishahlc thirst for the welfare of im- 
mortal souls is absolutely necessary. Of this I do not possess so great a 
share as I could wish ; and when I look around me on men who are exert- 
ing all the powers of their souls for the acquisition of unsatisfactory gain, 
I feel completely ashamed that I should have no more zeal for ray Lord 
and Saviour. These are the feelings which make me willing to meet any 
danger, to endure any toils, so that I may contrlliute in the least to the 
proj)agation of Cliristianity, But I wish not to be guided by my own opi- 
nion and feelings ; and therefore I venture to ask you, whether you think I 
shall be in the path of duty if I act under their influence. 

“ If this part of the subject be determined on, then there is another ques- 
tion of importance which arises out of it. ^Vhen is the time that I should 
give myself u]) to this work, — now, or at some future })eriod ? The reason 
why I ask this is, that I understand the gentlemen of the Bi istol Education 
Fund intend to send me, after this \car, to one of the universities in Scot- 
land. Mr. mentioned my case to them at the anniversary meeting ; and 

1 have been informed that they are satisfied with it. But though this is so, 
the tutors have not as yet said any thing to me on the subject; and from 
what I hear, they do not wish me to know any thing of their designs. I 
can conjecture, though I cannot ])ositively determine, the cause of this. But 
besides this, I am yet young. I liavc not yet reached 21. 'J'his, in some 
rcsjiects, would be an advantage to m('., inasmuch as I should more easily 
be inured to anotlier climate, and could more readily acquire another lan- 
guage, But, in other respects, it would be a disadvantage, inasmuch as 1 
am very inexperienced, and know very little of the world, — with several 
other things which will readily suggest themselves to y(Mir own mind. But 
if we never undertake any thing till all dilliculties be removed, we shall do 
nothing in the cause of Christ. If, therefore, with these ideas, you think 
that it is my duty to enter u])on the work, I wish you to give me your ad- 
vice, whether I should mention my desires to Dr. Uyland, and ofler myself 
to the Missionary Society now, or whether 1 should wait the event of going 
to Scotland. An answer, us soon as conv'^enient, will very much oblige 
your ever grateful, 

Wm. Yates. 

Of the reply to this^— a reply in every way worthy of the 
great and good man who penned it, — I am happy in being able 
to say, that I ha\e been furnished with a copy. Tims writes 
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Robert Hall to Williiim Yates, two names that will suffer no- 
thing by being associated together : 

“ Leicester, Oct. 9, 1813. 

** Dear Sir, — I should sooner have replied to your letter, but was pre- 
viously desirous of consulting with Mr. Fuller, and some other friends re- 
specting it, whom I expected shortly to see at Northampton. Whether I 
have acted rightly in making known to them your wishes at this stage of 
the business 1 know not ; but I did it with the best intention. Conceiving 
from your letter, that your mind was jwetty fully made up with respect 
to the object you propose, if you meet with suitable encouragement, and 
that it was desircable you should go early, as, if I am not mistaken, it is 
your wish to do, I thought the step 1 took would expedite the business. 
If you continue in the same mind, I would advise you to write to Mr. Ful- 
ler, stating your views and feelings, and from him, I am persuaded, you 
will receive the most judicious advice. From what you have stated, as well 
as from what 1 know of you from other quarters, I have no doubt your quali- 
fications are of a nature peculiaily to fit you for the work of a missionary; 
and that, in jmrposing to devote yourself to that work, you are following the 
leadings of Providence. The talent of acquiring language with facility is of 
the first im})ortance in amissionary to the Fast; and I cannot but hope that 
God, by endowing you with that talent in so considerable a degree, is pre- 
paring you to be a worthy successor of Drs. Carey and Marshman. I con- 
sider it as another extraordinary instance of the superintendence of Provi- 
dence over the Baptist Mission, that it has been enabled to ac(j[uirc, contrary 
to all human expectation, a literary character, which has been of essential 
service in softening opposition, and conciliating the esteem of those in 
power. It is extremely desircable it should still })reserve that character ; 
and I may say, without suspicion of flattery, no ])erson can be thought of 
as a missionary, who is more likely to contribute to this end than yourself. 
You will not supj)Ose, however, that I mean to insinuate that a literary 
character is the j)rincij)al requisite for the undertaking you meditate. Far 
from it. A soul embued with the spirit of the gosjiel, a heart imjjresscd 
with love to the Redeemer and love to souls, is of incomparably higher con- 
sequence. These, I believe, from all I have heard of you, you })ossess ; and 
wit\' these, the talent of ac(|uiring knowledge in general, and language in 
particular, may be of important service. You will doubtless spread the 
whole matter before the Lord, and seek illumination and direction from the 
Fountain of wisdom. For my own part, 1 sincerely rejoice, that the Lord 
has put such a desire into your heart. And I cannot ])ut hope, it is a pre- 
parative for great usefulness in that most important scene of labor that is 
connected with the promulgation of Christianity in a foreign land. It will 
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l)c proper for you, when your resolution is final, to communicate it to your 
venerable father. That the Lord may direet and bless you in all your ways, 
is the earnest jirayer of 

Your’s affectionately, 

Kouekt Hall.” 

The wisdom^ the piety, and the almost prophetic discernment 
of this letter must he obvious to all. 

I need not tell you that our beloved friend was most cordi- 
ally accepted as a missionary of the Baptist Society. II is or- 
dination to this work look place at Leicester on the .‘list of 
August, 1814, when there were present, among others, and 
taking part in the services, his venerable tutor Dr. Ryland, the 
great Robert Hall himself, and the scarcely less distinguished 
Andrew Fuller. This is the only occurrence in the life of Dr. 
Ykites of which I ever heard him speak with any thing lihe un- 
usual pleasure; and it did apparently afford him no small deliglit 
to think that he had been devoted to the missionary cause by 
the counsels and prayers of three such eminently great and 
holy men. 

Very shortly after his ordination he sailed for India, in the 
ship Moira, commanded by Captain Kemp, who generously 
afforded him a free passage ; and he landed in Calcutta, April 
the IGth, 1815. Ifi a letter dated Serampore, March, 1810, 
and addressed to his tutor Dr. Ryland, he gives him the follow- 
ing account of his first year’s doings; and certainly they are 
the most extraordinary of any thing of which I have ever read. 
Amongst other matters he says: ^^The way I spend my time 
is this. In a morning before breakfast I study Hebrew about 
an hour and a half. After worship I attend to Bengali and 
Sanskrit. I have read about five volumes in BengiUi, and all 
the Bengali proofs with Dr. Carey, having before competed 
them with the Greek. I have got through the Sanskrit roots 
once ; have not yet got through the grammar, but am reading 
the Riimayan with my pandit. My afternoons are chiefly taken 
up with reading or hearing Latin and Greek. I havx' read ten 
volumes of Greek since I left England, but nut more than three 
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of Latin. In the evening, after worship^ I generally read Eng- 
lish, or look over English proofs. I take my turn in all the 
services here ; preach at Barrackpore, two miles over the river, 
once and sometimes twice a week, to about 25, a small but at- 
tentive congregation. We go to Calcutta in turn : it comes to 
me about once a month. There are six services ev ery Lord’s - 
day, so that it is necessary for some one to go from Seram pore. 
Now, when it is recollected that the Greek books to which he 
here refers (for so I learn from lett(*rs addressed to Dr. Iloby) 
were Longinus, Demosthenes, Pindar, Sophocles, Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Herodotus and Thucydides ; 
and that the Latin volumes were the works of Tacitus and 
Cicero de Officiis, the scholar will be able to understand some- 
what of the extent of Dr. T'ates’s attainments as a classic. 

In the end of 1816, or in the beginning of 1817^ Dr. Yates 
removed from Seram pore to Calcutta, where he, in company 
with his follow-laborers in the work of God, besides teaching 
ill a school for a considerable time for his own support and for 
that of his wife and child, (his salary being at that time exceed- 
ingly small,) labored most abundantly both in English and 
Bengali preaching. I hnd from letters written during this 
period to the Baptist Missionary Society that he was accustom- 
ed regularly to visit certain parts of the town, and to declare, 
on the public streets, the word of life to his perishing fellow- 
men. And he was not without his reward ; for those were 
times of the manifestation of the power of God in the conver- 
sion of the people of this vast citv, — times the like of which 
have never been seen since then ! 

When I arrived in this country, in the early part of the year 
1824, 1 found him nearly as much reduced -in health and 
strength as he appeared during the last two or three years of 
his life. At that time, nor has it, I believe, been much the 
case with him since, he was doing little or nothing in the way 
of out-door work ; but he was not idle within. Besides preach- 
ing once a Sabbath in English he had the care of the native 
church, the members of which were occasionally acemstomed 
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to meet with him in his own house for worship. And in addi- 
tion to this, he was laboring, and had been laboring, almost to 
excess in other ways. Previous to this period (182-1), he had 
published his well-known Grammar of the Sanskrit, (such had 
been his progress in that language ;) a work on the Divinity of 
Christ in reply to Uammohan Ray ; his Memoirs of Chamber- 
lain ; and had ixMidered excellent service in the preparation and 
supervision of works belonging to the School Book Society. 
He had, too, also before this year, accpiired, in addition to the 
Sanskrit and Bengali, a very extensive act|uaintance with the 
Arabic, the Persian, the Urdu, and the IJindui languages, 
the acquisition of which is quite enough for the whole life of a 
more than ordinary man. 

On the death of Mr. Lawson, which took place in 1825, Dr. 
Yates was called to preside over the church in Circular Itoad; 
but requiring a change of climate to recruit his exhausted 
strength, he, in 1827? suspended his labors by proceeding, for 
a season, to his native land by way of America. The impression 
produced by him at this time on others was thus recently de- 
scribed in a public meeting in London, by the Rev. Dr. Sharpe, 
of Boston, America, at whose house he lived when in that city, 
— an impression which will be instantly recognized by all who 
were at any time acquainted with him as (X)rrect to a degree: 1 
had the honor,” says Dr. Sharpe, of receiving Dr. Yates into 
my house, when he was on his way to his native land, some years 
ago. 1 know from the siinplicity of hiS character, and the 
purity of his purposes, and his true and solid learning that the 
greatest reliance may be placed on any version he may send 
out to the worlck” Of his history in England 1 know nothing 
excepting the following very characteristic anecdote of him 
which w^as communicated to me by a fellow-student of my own, 
the Rev. Mr. Mursell, of Leicester, who happened to be then 
occasionally with him. Mr. Mursell knowing in some way or 
another (certainly not from Dr. Yates himself) the Extraordi- 
nary quantity of work he was accustomed to get through, once 
said to him : ‘‘Well ; Mr. Yates, what plan do you adopt for 
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the ucconiplishing of uiiything you take in hand ?” In reply to 
this, he, in his own quiet and unassiiniing manner, simply said : 

I have no particular plan, Mr. Mursell : when I have any 
thing to do, I go and do it, — that is all.” 

On his return to this country, in the year 1830, he encoun- 
tered a violent storm by the way. This I mention not, of course, 
for its own sake, but for the purpose of introducing to you the 
following extracts from a letter w’hich was forwarded to me, a 
few days ago, by a friend now present, I have no doubt the 
communication will interest you all : — 

“ Dr. Y ates and liis ministrations in tlie Circular Road Chajiel are 
associated with iny earliest religious experience : and there is no person 
for whom, or for whose memory, I cherish a more affectionate res})ect. 

“ Rut it is not my intention to tell you of what I owe to him under 
God. My object in writing is to gather up a fragment, — to mention an 
instance merely of the influence of his life. The circumstance was told 
me some lO or 12 years ago ; and in relating it, I think I am substantially 
correct. 

“ You may have heard of the name of Mr. Hunt, — a devout member of 
the Union Chapel, whose ])raise is in all the churches. He was the organist 
of the Chapel, and died seven years ago. 

“This good man received his first religious impressions from Dr. Yates. 
He was coming out to this country in a musical profession in the same shii) 
in which Dr. Yates returned to India, somewhere in the year 1830. Mr. 
Hunt, as he himself told me, was then a thoughtless young man. The ves- 
sel met with severe weather ; and there was a time when hope seemed 
to be lost. All was consternation on board, and the crew and passengers 
assembled for prayer, Mr. Hunt among the number, when he beheld Dr. 
Yates, who had jikJt left his cabin, and appeared among them, with an air 
so calm and serene as to shine in striking contrast with every thing around. 
The prayer he then offered was for an immediate answer whether of life or 
death ; adding, that whatever was the will of God, all ml^ht be prepared to 
inherit his glory, d'he answer was immediate in the abatement of the rag- 
ing Sstorm ; and Mr. Hunt landed here the subject of the workings of God’s 
grace. 

“ It is worthy of remark, that in his more limited sphere, Mr. Hunt bore 
an exact impress of the character of Dr. Yates. He was uniformly calm, 
humble, simple, devout, and of the same catholic spirit. He had received his 
first convictions from Dr. Yates, and he grew up in the likeness of him who 
was his father in Christ.” 
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On his return to India^ Dr. Yates resumed his labors^ and 
among them tlie pastoral oversight of the Circular Road church, 
and, I think, that it was then, too, he entered upon his work 
of tlic translation of the Scriptures, — determined to make this 
the one great business of his life. How he carried out his pur- 
pose, let the results declare. Within the course of the last 
fourteen years he translated the whole of the Scriptures into the 
Bengali language, the whole of the New Testament into Urdu, 
the same into Hinilui, the same into Sanskrit, and the half of 
tlie Old Testament into the same dillicult tongue. And besides 
these, he published a large Urdu Grammar, translations of some 
diflicult Sanskrit books, a number of other works in dilTerent 
languages, and has left, partly tiirough the press, a complete 
Sanskrit Dictionary, which, when fully printed off, will make 
a volume of at least 000 pages. How he, with liis constant 
labors in English preaching, accomplished all this, it is impos- 
sible for me to explain. And what adds to our astonishment 
is the fact, that In* was always very weakly in body, and not 
unfreapiently laid aside, by severe indisposition, for weeks 
together. And be it remembered, too, that he never en- 
croached upon the hours required for rest in tlie night, never 
omitted any family duty, was never absent either on the Sab- 
bath or the week days from the house of God, occasionally 
visited in the evenings his friends, and read very considerably 
for the improvement of his own mind. As an instance of the 
extent of his reading, I know from himself that he perused the 
whole of the four large volumes of the Alif Leila in the Arabic 
language shortly after they were publislied, — a task which it 
may be doubted whether any one has as yet performed but 
himself. 

In the midst of all these labors, not only was he often aftfict- 
ed in his own person, but he was not without his heavy trials 
in the persons of his family. I saw him myself, in 1S21, hajig 
over the coffin of an interesting babe, and weep most bitterly. 
During his visit to England he lost another lovely boy, — a child 
to whom he was so much attached, that the whole of the night 
c 2 
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previous to his going on board, he sat up with him on his knees. 
For a long period too, he was severely tried in the illness of his 
first wife, — a most prudent and godly woman. Several times 
she had to leave him in quest of health, and that for months 
together. On one of these occasions she stayed for no less a 
period than six months under my own roof at Monghyr, when 
I had an opportunity of discovering her superlative worth. 
And, last of all, his was the sorrowful lot of bidding her fare- 
well on board of ship to see her to return to him no more. 
She was induced to take a voyage on board of a vessel com- 
manded by a friend now present, who has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he did all in his power to render comfortable the 
last days of the excellent wife of such an excellent man. The 
way in which he felt her death you will best learn from himself, 
from a letter written almost immediately on being informed that 
she was gone. 

Calcutta, June 21, 1838. 

“ My dear Mrs. Leslie, — At the close of last year I received by the 
Edwards’ a basket of toys for the children and a note for Mrs. Yates. As 
they were gone to sea when these arrived I put them aside to wait their re- 
turn. There was nothing in your note which required an immediate an- 
swer. For the last three weeks I have been anxiously waiting for their re- 
turn ; and after a long and very tedious voyage the vessel has arrived, and 
— has brought me back all my treasures ? Ah ! no. They have thrown into 
the great deep, in the same bay where your dear father lies, my beloved Ca- 
tharine, there to lie till the sea shall give up the dead which are in it. These 
painful tidings I received the night before last ; and they are the close of a 
moral and invisible struggle through which my soul has jlfcst during the 
last two months. The danger has been great; but the storm is now over, 
and all is tranquil and serene. All is right. I received letters from our 
dear Catharine both from Bombay and Cochin, the general tenor of which 
had led me to expect that she would return better in health ; but I learn 
that* she began to sink before they arrived at Penang, and continued after- 
wards to get worse till the 22d of May, when she expired. The children are 
not yet come from the ship ; but I expect them to-day, or, at farthest, to- 
morrow. 

“ Amidst sorrow and perplexity 1 can review, with great satisfaction, the 
many happy years God has permitted us to enjoy each other’s society : and 
I shall never forget that one in which I paid you a visit at Monghyr. Your 
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dear mother was then alive ; and now, I have no doubt, while we arc se- 
parated by the boundaries of time, they have met together in the paradise 
above, where parting, painful parting, is known no more. And what more 
remains for us, but, seeing we are encompassed with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, to lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and run with patience the race that is set before us. Our treasures in 
heaven are rapidly increasing. May our hearts l)e there, and daily prepar- 
ing for their enjoyment.’’ 

But I ought now^ as far as time is concerned, to come to a 
close. Bear with me, however for a few minutes longer, while 
I occupy your attention in giving you my own views of our de- 
ceased friend as a Man^ as a Christian, as a Missionary and as 
a Preacher. 

1. As a man mentally he seemed to me tlie most perfect 
of all whom I have ever known upon eartli. I will not say that 
he had a mind equal in greatness to some whom it has been my 
privilege to see, to hear, and to be acquainted with : but this 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that I never met with a human 
being, the powers of whose mind seemed to be so linely bal- 
anced as were his. Some men are eminent for judgment, some 
for reasoning, some for memory, and some for one thing and some 
for another ; but rarely has it happened, that in any one man 
liave all the different powers of the mind been found in a state 
of such equal development, or, in other words, in a state of such 
meet proportion as in him. In his mind, according to its sta- 
ture, (and this was not small,) there seemed to be notliing de- 
fective, and nothing redundant ; but all appeared to be adjusted 
by the laws of the nicest harmony. And, as from the posses- 
sion of such a mind, you would naturally expect a correspond- 
ing perfection of character and conduct, so, I think, we had this 
in him in a very uncommon degree. He had none of the eccen- 
tricities and none of the vices which are often found to b# th^ 
accompaniments of genius and learning. And, as it regards the 
virtues, he was one of the most meek, the most gentle, the most 
unassuming of all human beings. Who ever discerned in him 
any thing like an assumption of superiority ? Who ever beheld 
him make any attempt to shew off the greatness of his acquire- 
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merits ? Or who ever saw him do any thing to inflict a wound 
upon any of his fellow-creatures ? In his whole appearance and 
conduct he seemed to be the most harmless and guileless of 
men. It was really a most beautiful sight to see him in com- 
pany with little prattling children. With them he was as one 
of themselves^ and appeared to be far more interested in^ and 
delighted with, their sayings and doings, than with any thing else 
around him. 

2. But in saying these things of him I speak of him simply 
as a man, and not as a Christian. How far his freedom from 
the vices and his possession of the virtues is to be ascribed i^o 
his having been a subject of saving grace, I will not pretend to 
determine ; but this I know, that measured by the law of God, he 
had not attained to perfection ; and none knew this better than 
himself. Whilst we that were around him saw notliing in him 
but excellencies, he appeared to see nothing in himself but sin ; 
for how humble were his prayers, and how affecting were his 
confessions 1 Rarely, as I formerly noticed, did he ever speak 
of himself ; but when he did, it was never as any thing else 
than as a poor, guilty, hell-deserving sinner. Ilis whole air 
and manner bespoke the humility of his mind as a Christian ; 
and what is no less interesting, there was ever upon his coun- 
tenance that which told you that he was a man dead to the 
world, that his heart was not here, and that he was accustom- 
ed to live on terms of the closest communion with God. Cheer- 
ful he could be, and cheerful he often was ; but more commonly 
he appeared solemn and thoughtful ; and not unfrequently he 
was so melted, that there was an involuntary gush of tears from 
his eyes, and sighs of the most affecting kind from his heart. 
Repeatedly have I, from the pulpit in which I am accustomed 

' to pteach, heard his sobs, suppressed though they always were, 
whilst he has been listening to the word of God, — a duty to 
which he never failed, with the greatest devoutness, candour 
and pleasure, to attend. 

3. As a missionary his whole heart W’as engaged. During 
the first period of his residence in this country he laboured, as 
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we have already seeii^ with the greatest diligence in preaching to 
the natives both at home and abroad. Of late years, it is true, 
that this was not the case, but then it is to be recollected, that 
owing to his weak state of body, he was no longer able to en- 
gage ill this laborious employment. Besides, he had a settled 
conviction that God had particularly called him to the work of 
translation ; and to this he gave himself, as was formerly notic- 
ed, with all his might. Nothing could divert him from it. The 
Govermcnt of India, aware of his great abilities as a linguist, 
offered him, some four or five years ago, no less a sum than 
1000 rupees a-moiith, (or £1200 a-year) if he would devote 
hitnself wholly to their service in the preparation of books ; 
and when this was refused, they offered him 500 rupees a- 
month, (or £000 a-year) if he would give them only half 
his time : but neither was this accepted. And for what, in a 
pecuniary sense, did he labor ? At the commencement of 
his career in India, and until his marriage, he had only besides 
his food and lodging, the small sum of 10 rupees a month, 
(the personal allowance, at that time, of each missionary at Se- 
rampore) out of which he had to supply himself with clothes, 
and with whatever else he might require. And for some time af- 
ter his marriage he had the merest pittance, not exceeding, when, 
in company with a wife and child, he took up his residence in 
Calcutta, the sum of 120 rupees a-month, out of which, I be- 
lieve, he had to pa}^ house-rent, as well as all other expenses. It 
is true, that after this, he, through his own exertions and by a 
somewhat more liberal allowance from the Society, was more 
amply provided for. Yet what, after all, was his salary ? At 
the time of his death he had not, with the exception of a 
house rent-free, more than 250 rupees a month, out of wdiich 
he had not only to support himself and family, but to pay*for 
the education of a son in England. But with this he was 
abundantly contented. Money, compared with the salvation of 
souls and the glory of God, was no object with him. And so 
completely was his heart set on his missionary work, that I 
believe he would, rather than have abandoned it, have con- 
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sented to have occupied a hut^ and to have accepted of a hand- 
ful of ricC;, and a draught of water. Bad as our world is, it is 
not yet altogetlier destitute of instances of the greatest disin- 
terestedness, and of the most burning love to God and to souls. 
Poor our friend commenced his missionary career, poor he 
lived throughout it, and poor he finished it. But he is not 
poor now. 

4. As a preacher, how shall we speak of him ? Every dis- 
course he delivered was not only most accurately thought out, 
but every leading idea, together with much of the filling up, was 
usually committed to paper. And, as might have been expected 
from such a man, and from such a method, his sermons were 
replete with instruction, with devotional feeling, and with sen- 
timents of the purest and most exalted kind. I will grant you, 
that his discourses had not always the power that the efforts of 
some others have displayed ; but this was chiefly to be attribut- 
ed to the weakness of his voice, and to the still greater weak- 
ness of his body. But for soundness of doctrine, for simplicity 
of language, for vividness of illustration, for solemnity of man- 
ner, and above all for fulness of truth, he was, I think, never 
excelled. I have indeed often wondered that his ministrations 
should have been so frequently neglected by some from whom 
other things might have been expected : and surely, if they 
have any thing of conscience left, they must bitterly weep in 
the recollection of having many times pained his meek, his holy, 
and his sensitive spirit, by allowing him, after so much prepa- 
ration, to address their empty seats rather than their under- 
standings and their hearts. I will not say that his sermons 
were peculiarly distinguished for greatness of originality, for 
loftiness of imagination, for boldness of conception, or for 
vasiness of depth, — although there was far more of this in 
them than was usually apprehended by many of his hearers, 
— but they w^ere distinguished for that which was far better, 
even for a perpetual, and for a varied, and for a most interest- 
ing exhibition of the doctrines essential to salv.ation. I think 
I can safely say, that at least three-fourths of all the discourses 
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which I heard from his lips were on the great topics of salva- 
tion by the death of our Lord Jesus Christy — a subject of 
which he was apparently never weary, and which he never 
failed to treat in a way that delighted and impressed all who 
attentively listened to him. 

But he is gone: and his end was most affecting. He never 
intended to leave the country, but to live and to die in it in the 
service of his Lord. I recollect him saying, in my presence, 
in the beginning of the present year, to a gentleman who was 
abtuit to sail for England : I should esteem it one of the 

greatest calamities that could befall me to have to go home.” 
And he did so regard it. A few hours after his medical advi- 
sers had been with him, and had given it as their opinion that 
he ought to return to his native land, I called to see him. I^he 
moment 1 entered the room he burst out in a fit of the most 
heart-rending weeping, and speaking as soon as he was able, he 
said : They have condemned me to go home.” It is true, that 
after this he became more reconciled to the mcjisure ; but still 
it was only the hope, that by going away for a season he might 
thereby be enabled to return to his labors with renewed vigor, 
that induced him at all to enter upon the voyage. How he 
felt and spoke during the last few days of his life, we do not 
as yet know ; but this matters not. We need not a knowledge 
of the events of his closing hours to give us the assurance that 
it is now well with his meek, and gentle, and refined, and ex- 
alted spirit. There is indeed something painful in the occur- 
rence that he should have <lied away from his home and his 
friends, and that his body, like that of Chamberlain and the 
first Mrs. ^ ates, should liave been consigned to the sea ; but 
neither does this matter. His soul is jiow above the troubled 
waters ; and his body will, at the appointed time, be as certain- 
ly raised from the deep, as if it had been committed to the 
ground. 

There has recently .appeared from the pen of a lady, Mrs. 
Abdy, a beautiful little poem entitled : May you Die among 
your Kindred, — An Oriental Benediction,” — verses which 

D 
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when I read them the other day (and they were brought by 
the ship which announced Dr. Yates^ death, and in fact, on 
which he died), I could not help imagining had been composed 
in anticipation of the melancholy event, and sent hither for the 
comfort of his sorrowing friends. With the reading of these 
lines, which will not occupy more than an additional three 
minutes of your time, I will now conclude, humbly apologizing 
for having detained you so long beyond the usual period allot- 
ted for worship. 

May you die among your kindred : 

May you rest your parting gaze 
On the loved familiar faces 

Of your young and happy days ; 

May the voices whose kind greeting 
To your infancy was dear 
Pour lovingly, while life declines, 

Their music on your ear. 

May you die among your kindred : 

May the friends you love the best 
List to your failing accents, 

And receive your last request, 

Read your unuttered wishes. 

On your changeful features dwell. 

And mingle sighs of sorrow 

With your falt’ring faint farewell. 

May you die among your kindred : 

May your peaceful grave he made . 

In the quiet cool recesses 
Of the grave-yard’s hallowed shade ; 

There may your loved ones wander 
At the close of silent day. 

Fair buds and fragrant blossoms 
On the verdant turf to lay. 

’Tis a tender benediction : 

Yet methinks it lacks the power 
To cast a true serenity 

On life’s last solemn hour. 
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Ye whom I love, I may not thus 
Love’s Christian part fulfil ; 

List, while I ask for you a boon 
More dear, more precious still. 

So may you die that, though afar 
From all your cherished ties, 

Though strangers hear your dying words, 

And close your dying eyes. 

Ye shall not know desertion, since 
Your Saviour shall be near, 

To fill your fainting spirit with 
The ‘‘ love that casts out fear.” 

So may you die, so willingly 
Submit your soul to God, 

1'hat evermore your kindred. 

As they tread the path you trod, 

May picture your existence 
On a far-ofl' heavenly shore, 

And speak of you as one not “ lost,” 

But only “ gone before.” 

So may you die that, when your death 
To pious friends is known, 

Each shall devoutly, meekly, wish 
Such lot to be their own ; 

Not heeding if you died in want. 

In exile, or in pain. 

But feeling that you died in faith. 

And thus “ to die is gain.” 

Dr. Yates was born at Loughborough, in England, Decem- 
ber 15th, 1702; and, after being 30 years a missionary, died 
on the Red Sea, July 3d, 1845, aged 52 years and 7 monj^hs. 
His body was, eight hours after he expired, committed to the 
deep,*in Latitude 19 North, and Longitude 39 East. 
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NOTE. 

Whilst penning the few preceding remarks on the character 
of Dr. Yates^ I felt that it was due to his memory to say 
something of him as a Translator ; but rather than attempt 
any thing of this kind myself^ 1 judged it best to apply to the 
Rev. J. Wenger, who, more than any of us, has, for a number 
of years past, been particularly associated with the deceased in 
Biblical labors. In kind compliance with my request the 
following was handed to me, — a communication which, 1 think, 
will be read by all with peculiar interest : 

The remarks which I have to ofier on the subject of Dr. 
Yates’s character as a Translator of the Scriptures refer exclu- 
sively to his Bengali version of the Bible ; for in his labours in 
Hindustani, Hindi and Sanskrit, I took no active part, nor am 
I qualified to form an iipinion respecting them. 

I was associated with him in October, 1839, almost imme- 
diately after my arrival in this country. The first work in 
which I took a part was the List of Biblical Proper Names in 
English and Bengali, which he w’as anxious to see completed 
and printed before the Old Testament should be put to press. 
During the progress of that work 1 soon perceived that Dr. 
Yates was a man accustomed to labour with great expedition 
and imperturbable regularity, and that 1 should find it no easy 
matter to keep pace with him. 

About the beginning of March, 1840, the Old Testament 
was at length put to press : but the lamented death of the late 
Mr. Pearce, on whose assistance we had calculated, together 
with the difficulty of making a fair commencement in so great 
'i work, seriously retarded our operations until the month of 
May. The manuscript put into the compositors’ hands, was 
the third transcript of the version, and it must have cost Dr. 
Yates an immense amount of labour to prepare it. We now, 
however, treated it simply as a version submitted to us for revi- 
sion, improvement and publication ; and consequently w^e both 
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undertook^ separately, to compare it with the original. In this 
I had to take the first turn ; and whenever I thought any passage 
was not correctly rendered, I used to write my remarks and to 
put down, in Homan characters, what I had to propose as an 
improved rendering, in the margin of the proof. These remarks 
were tlieu forwarded to Dr. Yates, who weighed them, and 
either rejected or adopted or modified my proposed renderings. 
When a clean proof had been taken of this, he compared it 
with the original, and corrected accordingly, if 1 did not object. 
In this way we went once through the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, and a second time through the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
Isaiah and Daniel ; also once through the whole New Testa- 
ment for the edition of 1841, and a second time through the 
Gospels, the Acts, and the first three Epistles for the edition 
which is now in the press. 

During this process, extending over a space of more than 
live years, numerous subjects presented themselves, on which 
our opinions were at variance. Now, considering that Dr. Yates^ 
was my senior by many years, a thorough Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, well accpiainted with the works of the ablest commen- 
tators, and infinitely my superior in point of actpiaiiitance with 
the Bengali, nothing would have been more natural for him than 
lo have, in many instances, set aside my remarks, or attributed 
my strictures to youth and inexperience. But never once did 
I in this matter (nor indeed in any other) perceive any thing 
wdiich approached to a shadow of pride. And considering that 
he had had all the trouble of originally preparing the version, 
it would not have been surprising, if he had occasionally felt 
hurt at my finding fault with his wwk : but never once did he 
show any such sensitiveness. If the version had been the work 
of a total stranger, I do not think he would or could have slumvii ' 
a more candid disposition in listening to what I had to say. 
It is true that once when I had stated in the margin of a pas- 
sage in the New Testament, that many people strongly object- 
ed to his rendering of it, he wrote underneath, I know it, 
my son, 1 know it but this was owing to his firmness, not to 
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sensitiveness. So long as he himself could not see anything 
wrong in a passage^ nothing could induce him to alter it. He 
shewed the most majestic disregard of all mere authority, 
whether of antiquity, or of numbers, or of a great name. He 
was shaken neither by clamour, not by friendship, nor by im- 
portunity. But from the moment he preceived that a passage 
was erroneously rendered, and discovered where the error lay, 
he was quite ready to make the requisite improvement. And in 
this matter he was most open to conviction : he would listen to 
and consider with the greatest candour any reasons that were 
offered, and when they failed to convince him the first time, he 
would allow me to repeat them again and again, before coming 
to a final decision. In fact his humility was quite as admirable 
as his firmness. He appeared to be sitting, like a child, at the 
feet of Trutli, anxious to treasure up her every word and to 
yield implicit obedience to her commands. 

As a translator, his first and foremost characteristic was a 
sincere and conscientious desire to ascertain and express the 
true and full meaning of the original. He was most careful, I 
may say most scrupulous, in cross-questioning his Native Assist- 
ants, in order to find out whether the Bengali words and 
phrases he used, did or did not convey to the Native mind 
exactly what he intended to say ; and he gave himself no 
rest until they did. 

A second object in his translations was to avoid all that was 
unmeaning, perplexing or superfluous. He tried to make the 
word of God plain, short, and sweet. And for this he had a 
peculiar talent. Often have I admired the beautiful simplicity, 
the transparent clearness, or the rich brevity of his renderings. 
And 1 have spent hundreds of hours in vain attempts to 
'^inqfiove upon certain passages which 1 thought were not satis- 
factorily rendered. When I flattered myself with having suc- 
ceeded in making them more exact, 1 found they had become 
unidiomatic, awkward and unintelligible ; and when I thought 
of abridging them, they became obscure. I am satisfied that 
those of his renderings which might, by some, be objected to. 
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are in many instances, the least objectionable of any of wbicb 
the Bengali language will admit. 

He also aimed at a style uniformly pure and dignilied. He 
allowed of no vulgar expressions, and excluded with ecpial firm- 
ness of determination all high flown Sanskrit terms. ^ Will not 
be understood^ was the remark, by appending which be almost 
invariably condemned the use of such words, wdicn suggestedor 
defended by myself. 

That be was a perfect translator, I am far from affirming. 
I differ from the view be took of many passages. And some- 
times be acted the part of an interpreter rather than that ()f a 
translator; but I am quite certain that be did so unconsciously, 
excepting those few places where a mere translator would talk 
mere nonsense. 

‘^If, however, a finely balanced mind, endowed with splendid 
talents and enriched by solid and extensive erudition ; if an im- 
moveable firmness of conscientious conviction, rooted in an ar- 
dent love of truth, and chastened by humility unfeigned ; if 
these qualities, accompanied by untiring industry, a tender con- 
science, and fervent prayer, constitute a biblical translator, then 
such a translator was William Abates/’ 


We append to the foregoingthe following notices, respecting 
Dr. Yates and his literary labours, from the Calcutta Ckrhtian 
Advocate and the Bengal Hiirkaru. 

Death oi the Rev. W. Yates, D. D. 

I Vrorn the Valcuita (lint)tian Adcocate of Aug. 9.J 

We have this week to record the removal by death of one of the most 
devoted Christian Missionaries connected with Indian Missions, — The 
Rev. W. Yates, D. D. of the Baptist Mission in this city. The removal 
of such a man as Dr. Yates from the midst of us is no ordinary foss. 
He was not a common man. He was the property not of a party but of 
the Church, and his labors have to a great extent been useful to all. He 
has been in India upwards of thirty years, during which time he has 
been diligently and successfully engaged in his Master’s cause. His 
labors in translation and in other literary and scholastic pursuits have 
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been of no ordinary character. The following list will afford some idea 
of his unwearied efforts in this important department of labor : 

Literary Works and School Books, Etc. 

In English. — Essays in reply to Iliimmohan Rdy ; — Memoirs of 
Ohamberlain ; — Memoirs of Pearce ; — Theory of the Hindustani parti- 
cle ne ; — Theory of the Hebrew verb, in the Christian Observer. 

In Sanskrit . — A Grammar, the 2nd edition of which will be publish- 
ed in a few days ; — A Vocabulary ; — A Reader ; — Elements of Natural 
Philosophy ; — An expurgated edition of the Hitopadesh ; — The Nalo- 
daya ; — A Dictionary, of which 672 pages are printed. The work will 
contain in all about 900 pages. 

In Hindustani. — An Introduction to the language ; — Selections ; — 
Spelling Book I. and 11. ; — Reader I. IL and III. ; — Pleasing Stories ; 
— -.Student’s Assistant. 

In Hindi. — Reader I. II. and III. ; — Elements of History. 

In Arabic. — A Reader. 

In Bengali. — Pleasing Tales ; — Elements of Natural Philosophy ; — 
Epitome of History ; — Celebrated characters of Ancient History ; — 
Abridgement of Ferguson’s Astronomy ; — An expurgated edition of the 
Hitopadesh ; — Sarsangraha or Vernacular Class Book ; — An Introduc- 
tion to the language with Selections — not yet printed, but nearly ready 
for press. 

Religious works in Bengali. — Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, part I. ; 
— Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. 

Biblical Translations. 

Bengali — The whole Bible. 

Sanskrit. — The New Testament; — the Psalms ; — Proverbs, Genesis 
with 20 chapters of Exodus, Isaiah ; — and in MS. the whole Penta- 
teuch ; — Job, the writings of Solomon, Daniel. 

Hindi. — The New Testament. 

Hindustani. — The New Testament. 


Dr. Yates, IIis Labors and the Government. 

[From the Bengal Htirkaru.] 

We alluded, a few days back, to the death of Dr. Yates, on board the 
Bentinck, and then stated that we hoped to be able to present a detailed 
account of his valuable labours in this country. We give some parti- 
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culars from the Christian Observer and the Christian Advocate. We 
must offer a word or two ourselves, by way of calliug the attention of 
Government to the claims of Dr. Yates’s family. 

We allude not to the excellence of his character : many excellent men, 
we are glad to say, have laboured usefully in this country : nor do we 
allude to his length of service as a Missionary in India — though few 
have niorked as Dr. Yates worked in that capacity for 28 years. We 
allude not to these things, but to Dr. Yates’s great and important services 
to Government and the people, and the cause of education, in his trans- 
lations, in his grammars and dictionaries, and in his school books. Dr. 
Yates facilitated the progress of many in the vernacular languages ; he 
laid open the character of the Sanscrit language, and he worked for the 
School Book Society, which provides Government with school books for 
their Colleges. All this he did year after year with a patient industry 
which was peculiarly his own. He worked for others and not for him- 
self, in a land whither nearly all men come to provide for themselves 
and their families, or to raise themselves in society. We have heard 
many speak of this good man with respect and honor : we never heard 
any one utter a word to his disparagement. He was a learned, humble, 
pious man, and was eminently a public benefactor. On this ground, 
therefore, we think that Government should not allow his family to be 
dependent merely on the small annuity of a Missionary Society. It would 
be an act highly honorable to the Government of India spontaneously 
to mark its sense of Dr. Yates’s useful career. Such men ought not to 
be under the ban of public authority, or neglected by the country to 
whose welfare they devote themselves. Their families are placed in 
straitened circumstances, not through follies and extravagance, but sim- 
ply through self-denial and devotion ; they die poor, not because they 
have no ability or industry to exert in public professions, but because 
they consecrate all their ability and all their energies to the great end 
of promoting true religion. It is an honorable thing to the British na- 
tion that it recognized the claims on its respect of Howard the philan- 
thropist, and, in later times, of Dr. Morrison, in China. We do not 
see why the Indian Government cannot, with strict consistency, do ho- 
nor to the memory of a man like Dr. Yates, who did so much to bene- 
fit the Indian people. 

We do not speak thus in consequence of having received any intima- 
tion that pecuniary help is peculiarly needed by Dr. Yates’s family — 
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although we believe the fact to be, that Dr. Yates never made, or sought 
to make money, and never had an income out of which it was possible * 
to save any considerable sum : we speak spontaneously from a sense of 
justice, and because we have heard quite enough of Dr. Yates to cause 
us to revere his memory. 



APPENDIX 


CONTAINING 

AN ACMT OF THE LAST ILLISS AND DEATH 

OF THE 

REV. W. YATES, D. 1). 


After the foregoing pages were printed^ the following very 
interesting coinnuinieation relative to the last illness and death 
of Dr. Yates came to hand. It was drawn up by the Rev. J. 
S. WardlaW;, Dr. Yates’s fellow- passenger from Madras, and 
who with true Christian kindness and the greatest assiduity 
attended on him until he breathed forth his spirit into the hands 
of his Redeemer. The account given of Dr. Yates’s illness and 
truly peaceful and happy death will be read with deep interest, 
and excite in many minds feelings of gratitude to God for the 
grace bestowed on his servant, and prompt the desire, Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 

Saloon of the “ Oriental f Jnhj V2th, 1815. 

It was my wish to liave a letter in readiness to dispateh from Suez ; 
but I found that if I wrote to you before my arrival there, my com- 
munication must be extremely brief and hasty. I thought it belfer, 
therefore, to defer writing till now, as Captain Shortrede informed me 
that he was sending you a few lines, which seemed to render a little 
delay on my part a matter of no consequence. Some time before this 
reaches you his letter 'will bring the jiainful tidings of the removal by 
death of your much esteemed and highly valued colleague, the Rev. Dr. 
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Yates. About 2 o’clock on the morning of the 3(1 he slept in Jesus, aiul 
his s})irit was numbered with the “ sj)irits of the just made perfect.” 
His end was peace. For him we cannot mourn. “ Absent from the body” 
he is “ present with the Lord.” He has gone from earth to heaven, 
from the sorrows of this life to the joys which arc at God’s right hand, 
to the possession of that reward which the Saviour has promised to 
bestow on his faithful servants. But for ourselves we have cause to 
sorrow. An able and devoted labourer has been taken from the field, — 
one whose ])laec will not be easily supplied. Ilis loss will be universally 
dejdored by those who feel an interest in the cause of Christ in India. 
To yours(df and all immediately associated with him in the work of 
the Lord his removal will be a severe trial. I desire to express my deep 
and heartfelt symj)athy with you, and more especially with those on 
-whom the weight of tbfs afflictive dispensation most heavily falls, his 
bereaved partner and others united to him by the tender ties of nature’s 
afTcction. May the Lord sustain and comfort them. May they find his 
grace suffica'ent” for them in this “ time of need,” and be enabled to 
say in humble and joyful resignation to his will, “ The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord !” He 
who has inflicted the wound is able and willing to pour the oil of hea- 
venly consolation into the bleeding heart. 

When I came on hoard at Madras I found that our dear brother, 
though rather better than when he left you, was still in a very preearl- 
ous state. This made me feel anxious to be with him as much as possible, 
and, as far as my enfeebled health would permit, to minister to his wants. 
Every morning that it was in my power, I paid a visit to his cabin, and, 
when he was able to bear it, read the Scriptures to him and prayed. In 
the evening the state of my eye-sight prevented me from reading, but 
before he went to rest for the night I knelt beside him and offered up 
a short prayer, and it was seldom that he had strength for any thing 
more. He frequently said as I was leaving him, “ Thank you, dear 
brother, for your kindness,” — while I felt it a privilege to be able to 
contribute in any way to his comfort. I was much with him at other 
times also, and the more I saw of him the more I loved him, and the 
more desirous I was to serve liim. 

After we sailed from Madras he continued, for a season, to imi)rove. 
He was able to be a good deal on deck — the weather being fine. His 
spirits revived, and he seemed gradually to be gaining strength. 
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Hope was inspired that he would be permitted to see his native land ; 
and in the ho])e which others were fond to cherish he himself participa- 
ted. He was, at the same time, entirely resigned to whatever the Lord 
might see fit to appoint. I hajipeued, one morning, to read the 118th 
Psalm: wlien I had finished he repeated the 18th verse, “The 
Lord hath el fastened me sore, but he hath not given me over unto 
death” — adding, “ These arc remarkable words, they seem so a])}>liea- 
ble to my ease.” “ Yes,” I replied, “ the Lord has indeed sti’iken 
you sore, and I sincerely trust that he will not yet give yon over unto 
death ; but we know not what may he the ordering of his providence.” 
“ No,” said he, “ and whatever he orders is for the best : I am entire- 
ly in TIis hands, and tliere 1 wonld leave niyself Let Him do whal 
seemeth unto him good !” — It was only a few days after this that lie 
had a severe rela])sc. On the night of the 2()ith June, J)r. Jones was 
called to sec him. He found him alarmingly ill — suffering from a 
severe attack of the disease under which he had for many years labour 
ed. The f)ain he endured was so violent, find the (‘xhaustion caused by it 
so great, that had the attack continued much longer than it did, there 
is reason to think that he could not have survived it. 

From this time all hopi^s of his reaching England were at an end, 
and fears began to be entertained that he would not live till we arriv(‘d 
at Suez — fears which wito but too surely realized/'^ 

When both T)r. Jones and Dr. Stevenson expressed their serious 
a])prehensions as to the result, it seemed desirable to let him know 
their opinion, lest he should have any arrangements to make before liis 
death. I agreed to do so — assured that the communication of such 
intelligence would not disturb the traiupiillity of his mind. Nor did it. 
He seemed prepared for the ijifonnation, and simply said — “ The will 
of the Lord be doin; ! He is very gracious and I have no desire beyond 
his {)leasure.” Shortly after this he aj>peared to be fully sensible that 
the hour of his departure was at hand. As an evidence of this, and as 
a proof of the perfect com])osure with which he antici])ated its arrival, 1 
may mention that he j)ut into my hand, one day, a small packet, Sf^inpf 
— “ This contains a likeness of the late Mr. Dellodt : I shall feel 

* Had our brother been spared to reach Suez it is my conviction that 
he never could have crossed the desert — even had he been as well as he 
was at the best. The experience of Captain Shortrede and otheis leads 
them to the same conclusion. 
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obliged if you will take care of it and deliver it to the Directors of youl' 
Society. I expected to have the pleasure of conveying it to them in 
person, but there is no likelihood of my doing so now.” Throughout, 
his mind was perfectly calm and serene. Even in the moments of 
most poignant suffering (and he suffered much latterly) I never heard 
him ‘‘ breathe a murmuring word.” lie seemed entirely reconciled to 
all that his Heavenly Father saw meet to lay upon him. I said 
to him on one occasion, “ You are a great sufferer, dear brother.” 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ 1 suffer a good deal ; but my -wont sufferings are 
nothing compared with my desert, or with what my Saviour endured 
on my account : — and there is a glorious prospect in view. How 
beautiful,” he continued, “ is the language of the Apostle, ‘our light 
affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing, even an eternal weight of glory’ — We have glory for affliction ; 
The affliction is lights there is a weight of glory ; — the affliction is 
hut for a moment, the glory is eternal.''^ 

From the nature of his complaints it became necessary to administer 
powerful He was often unable, in consequence, to converse with 

me, but when he could give expression to his thoughts he continued to 
do so as one who had long felt the value of the groat truths of the 
Gospel, and who had been accustomed to draw from them the consola- 
tion and joy whicli they are fitted and designed to im])art. For him- 
self he had no anxiety. It was manifest that death, in whatever form, 
had no terrors for him. He reposed with lively confidence on tlie grand 
doctrine of the cross, and the promises of a covenant-keeping God. 
I said to him one day, “ The Saviour has declared ‘ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee’ — ^you feel that he is true to his word ?” 
“ Oh yes,” he replied, “he is with me now, and will be with me to the 
end, ‘ though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.’ ” He added, “ I know in whom I have believed, and that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 
^ — I^. he had any anxiety at all, it was for those loved ones whom he 
was called to leave behind. But when speaking of them he said — 
“ ‘ The Lord will provide.’ It is the will of my Master to call me away 
and he will take care of those who remain. They are safe in his 
hands.” 

A few days before his death I asked him, as I was wont to do, on 
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entering his cabin, how he felt. lie replied — “ 1 feel that I am slnlc- 
ing, I fear I shall not he long with you now ; but I can say with 
Job — ‘ all the days of my appointed time will I wait till my change 
come.’ ” “ And you can add,” I continued, “ with him, ‘ For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.’ ” — He went on himself to the close of the 
passage — “ ‘ and that at the latter day he will stand upon the earth : 
and though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
I shall see God.’ ” — After a brief interval I repeated these words, “ I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : hciieefonh there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day;” adding — 
“ you can adopt that language, cannot you ?” lie remained silent for a 
few moments and then said — “ With many imperfections, with much 
that makes me feel myself an unprofitable servant, I have endeavoured, 
during my sojourn in India, to do my Master’s will, and to fight in His 
cause.” ‘‘ And you feel,” I continued, that it is truly a good fight 
in which you have been engaged ?” “ Oh yes,” he replied, “ if I had 
a thousand lives I should deem them well spent in the service of 
Christ, and would willingly sacrifice them all for the sake of him * who 
loved me and gave himself for me.’ ” My only regret,” he added, 
is that I have been so soon called from the field.” 

The following morning I read the 40th chapter of Isaiah to him. 
As I closed he said, I have found, and still find, in my experience, 
the truth of these words : ‘ They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 

new their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.” He 
then proceeded to speak, in a very j)lcasing way, of the peace of mind 
which he enjoyed in a sense of the Divine presence and favor ; and in 
a simple and undoubting reliance on the wisdom and goodness of his 
heavenly Father. Afterwards I read the 15th chapter of the 1st Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians. When I had finished, I said, “ You, dear brother, 
can adopt the language of the apostle — ‘ Thanks ])e unto God who 
giveth us the victory.’ ” Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ Through Jesus Ckmst 
our Lord” laying all the emphasis he could on the words. “ There 
is,” he continued, “ an eWpsis of the sense in that verse, but it is 
easily supplied.” He then stated clearly and beautifully (though his 
voice was so faint that I could scarcely catch what he said) “ how we 
had the victory through Christ as ‘ having, by death, destroyed him 
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that had the power of death, ’ ” dwelling especially on the perfection of 
his righteousness and the all-sufficiency of his atonement. After a 
pause he said, “ Victory is a word full of glory. It is recorded of a 
great General, that on being wounded to death just as the enemy were 
about to flee he exclaimed, ‘ Mind not for me, tlic victory is won !’ 
How much more may we exult in the consideration that the Redeemer 
has triumphed over death — the completeness of the conquest being 
strikingly expressed by himself ; ‘ I beheld Satan falling as lightning 
from heaven.’ ” lie seemed to be much exhausted and I left him to 
repose a little. 

During the two succeeding days I saw our dear brother frequently ; 
but, from the cause already mentioned, he was in such a state, that [ 
had no opportunity of reading to him, or of conversing with him. 

• On the morning of the ‘2nd July, I found him very far gone. He 
had begun to suffer from difficulty of resjiiration. “ You are in great 
pain,” I said, but you enjoy tranquillity of mind?” “ Yes,” he repli- 
ed, and I now long to be released. ‘ Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !”’ I repeated these words — I arn persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor j)rinci])alities, nor powers, nor things j)rcsent, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in (llirist 
Jesus our Lord” — and asked him if he had the same delightful })ersua- 
sion which the Apostle thus ex])ressed. “ Oh yes,” he said, “ it is 
here (laying his hand upon his heart) and it is deeply, immovably 
fixed.” I then asked him if there was any particular j>ortion of the 
Word of God which he would like to hear. He said, “ You will 
oblige me by reading the translation of Elijah.” I did so. I then 
read part of the 8th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans and engaged 
in prayer. — After which he said, “ I feel that I must rest a little.” 
I left him accordingly. He dosed nearly all day, so that I was unable 
to have any further conversation with him. About ten at night his 
servant came to tell me that he was much worse, and that Doctor Jones 
wilhed me to come and see him. I went immediately to his cabin. I 
saw that the hand of death was upon him. The difficulty of breath- 
ing had greatly increased, so much so that he could hardly articulate. 
He was perfectly sensible, however, and continued so till he breathed 
his last. “ You are quite happy?” I said. “Yes,” he replied. You 
rejoice in Christ Jesus? “ Oh yes.” “You suffer much outwardly 
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hut there is perfect peace within?’’ “Yes.” “All then is well?” 
“ Yes.” 

I saw that it was difficult and even ])ainful for him to answer my 
(|ucstions, and thought it better not to trouble him further. I then 
took my seat by his side to witness the final scene, and minister to his 
relief if’ it were in my power ; — and I shall not soon forget the thrilling 
interest with which I watched over him — an interest rendered the 
more intense by the circumstances in which he was placed, at sea, and 
far from those dearest to him. During the few closing hours he was 
extremely restless, and never remained for any length of time in the 
same position, I expected a severe struggle, but there was 7io7ie. An 
increased hardness of breathing told that the last moment was near. 
It ceased, and, — all was over ! At ten o’clock in the morning his remains 
were conveyed to the silent deep. By the Captain’s request I read the 
^ Burial Service’ of the Church of England, as I felt that it was very 
appropriate in the case of our dear brother. The engines were stop- 
ped while I did so, and nearly all the passengers were present in token 
of their respect for the deceased. 

The thought of Ins thus finding a grave in the dark waters may be 
painful to natural feeling. ’ But grace can triumph over nature. We 
know that “ the sea shall give up its dead — and, thanks be to God ! 
we can say over the closing billow, as well as over the closing earth, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, 
saitli the sjurit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 

In looking at the mournful result, a regret may, perhaps, be felt, that 
our brother should ever have been sent away from his family and 
triends. But in sending him, both yourself and others acted for the 
best ; and I can bear my testimony to the fact, that all was done for 
him on board which lay within the power of his medical attendant. 
AVe are thus called to regard the issue simply as the ordering of Him 
“ Who doeth all things after the counsel of his own will.” “ Whose 
judgments are unsearchable and his ways past finding out.” 

It may be hard for us to acknowledge such a dispensation to be the 
dictate of wisdom and of love. Yet we are sure that it is. The Dis- 
poser of events is “ too wise to err, too good to be unkind ;” and when 
we come to look back upon time in the light of eternity we shall see 
that this, and every affliction in our lot, was only a part of the means 
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which his grace employed to make us “ meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” May the visitation of his hand be abundantly sancti- 
fied ! May it prove effectual in leading those now in the field of labor to 
devote themselves more unreservedly than ever to the great work given 
them to do, and to unite more fervently than ever in the prayer that the 
Lord of the harvest would send forth more labourers into- his 
harvest.” 

I must close. I feel that the. account which I have given you of our 
dear brother’s last illness is exceedingly imperfect, but you will make 
every allowance for me when you remember my position — an invalid 
on ship-hoard. Farewell ! May the “ Father of mercies” bless you ! — 
and in duty and in trial may “ the joy of the Lord be your strength.” 

Believe me, 

In Christian sympathy and love, 

Ever faithfully and affectionately your’s, 

JOHN S. WARDLAW. 
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It will be necessary, in order to prevent all disappointment, 
that I should, in reference to the occasion which has now called 
us together, commence by telling you, what I have already 
more than once stated in this place, that I am not permitted 
to communicate to you any thing of the history or experience 
of our deceased friend, Mrs. Evans, — it, having been her earnest 
and dying reipiest, that nothing should be said of her after she 
was gone. Most sincerely do 1 regret this prohibition ; 'for 
assuredly her history was one that would not only bear being 
told, but would, if fairly exhibited, be greatly to the praise of the 
rich, the free, the sovereign, the converting and the sanctifying 
grace of God, and would, also, with His blessing, be not a lit- 
tle useful to us who are left behind. No great crime would, I 
apprehend, be committed in the evading of her request, and 
this especially as no promise was given to her of compliance ; 
but I, for one, do not feel at present, as if I could altogether 
neglect a dying wish, and particularly the wish of one who was 
so much beloved by us as was Mrs. Evans. Allow me, how- 
ever, to direct your attention to a passage of Scripture, by the 
illustrating of which, I think I shall be able to exhibit to y^ju 
traits of character the very counterpart of those which so emi- 
nently appeared in her. 

Acts ix. 36 — 3D. Now, there was at Joppa, a certain discu 
pie, named Tabitha, which, by interpretation, is called Dorcas, 
this woman was full of good works, and alms-deeds which she 
did. And it came to pass in those days that she was sick, and 
died : whom, when they had washed, they laid in an upper cham- 
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her. And forasmuch as Lydda ivas nigh to Joppa, and the 
disciples had heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him two 
men, desiring him that he would not delay to come to than. Then 
Peter arose, and went with them. IVhcm he was come they 
brought him into the upper chamber : and all the rvulows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the coats and garmerits which Dor- 
cas had made while she ivas with them, 

I. Nothing here, nor in what remains of the narrative, is 
told us of the enrly history of Tahitha or Dorcas. Enough, 
however, is stated to warrant us in the making of such con- 
jectures as will, I think, be;idmitted by all to be sufficiently 
probable. Her name and her place of residence indicate that 
she was by birth a descendant of the faithful Abraham ; and all 
that is mentioned of her doings, renders ittt'vident that she 
w'as a daughter in whom the patriarch would have much de- 
lighted. As not more than five or six years had elapsed from 
the time of Christ’s appearance in public to that of Tabitha’s 
death, and as this short period would scarcely account for the 
formation and the gaining of such a character as appears to 
have belonged to her, we feel inclined to the conclusion, that 
she must liave been one of those Jewish females, (of whom 
there WTre not a few,) who, like Anna at the temple, most long- 
ingly looked for the coming of the Messiah, and who, when he 
did appear, most ardently embraced him as their Lord and their 
Saviour. This prospective faith of theirs liaving been of the 
same holy nature with our own, was, in all probability, the 
origin of the greater part of what was so excellent in the con- 
duct of Tabitiia. 

In what I have now said, I have attributed to the faith of 
Tabitha but a part only of her good works; for 1 do not forget 
that, in the formation of such characters as hers, the influence 
of example has commonly had no ordinary share. May we not, 
therefore, with some degree of probability, suppose, that Tabi- 
tha had been favoured with a pious mother, — a mother who had 
labored to form her mind, and wdio had accustomed her to the 
practice of all those benevolent acts for which she was after- 
wards so much distinguished. But whether this were so in the 
case of Tabitha or not, such was the favored lot of our deeply 
lapiented friend, Mrs. Evans. She had a mother who was, not 
only to all her children, but to a great part of society around 
her, a pattern of every thing that was good : and so blessed 
was this holy woman in the influence slie exerted, that the 
most, if not the whole, of her numerous family, have arisen 
to be most useful and honorable in the world, and two of 
them to be preachers of the glorious gospel. Let all parents, 
therefore, and especially all mothers, mark this and remember 
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it. Children are oftentimes the most servile imitators of 
their parents; and particularly daughters of their mothers. 
Where, therefore, the female part of a household are aban- 
doned to frivolity and to vanity, it will, in the majority 
of instances, be found that they have been accustomed to 
listen to remarks made by the materrial lips such as never 
should have been uttered ; to have had ideas instilled into their 
minds such as never should have been spoken ; to have been 
tlie witnesses of deeds such as never should have been per- 
formed ; to have been ushered into companies and places such 
as never should have been entered; to have been allowed to 
have as associates and friends such as should have been most 
carefully avoided ; and to have been permitted in the indul- 
gence of habits ^ich as should hav^e been most lirmly resisted. 
But let this pass, and let us come again to Tabitha. 

II. We have spoken of her early history : let us now 
notice what may be gleaned from the narrative respecting the 
qualities of her mind. And of these enough is intimated to 
us to make us to be almost fully acquainted with her, and 
if we have any taste at all, exceedingly to admire her. In 
order to bring out her mental peculiarities into view, it will 
be necessary for us to recollect that it was a custom among 
the Jews, as it was also among the Greeks and Romans, fre- 
quently to change the names of individuals, wlien arrived at 
maturity, for others indicative of the qualities, mental or bodily, 
with which they shewed themselves to be endowed. I do 
not know that this was the fact in the instance before us ; 
but from the whole complexion of the narrative 1 am strongly 
inclined to believe that such was the case. 8he was, says the 
text, named Tabitha, which, by interpretation is called 
Dorcas,^’ that is, a doe, or a hind, or a deer, — a creature in 
every way pleasant both to the eye and to the mind. And 
to females among the Jews this name may, in all probability, 
have been given, in reference to the words of Solomon who, 
when speaking of a wife of youth, says of her, though emplov- 
ing a different word from tliat used in the verses before us : 

Let her be as tlie loving hind, or as the pleasant roe.” Now, 
if my conjecture be correct as to the change, in after life, of 
the name, it will follow, that our Tabitha must, at least, huve^ 
been very graceful in person, whatever she might have been 
in mind. But of the excellence of the latter we have no rea- 
son whatever to doubt. The acts of her life proclaim the 
benevolence of her heart. And as this is a virtue usually 
found in combination with others, it may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted us to imagine what, in several other respects, may have 
been the mental qualities of Tabitha. 
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May we not, therefore, in first place, suppose, that along 
with her benevolence of mind there was a perpetual flow of 
the greatest sweetness of temper ? I know, indeed, that the 
two are not always, nor necessarily, conjoined ; but I, at the 
same time, know that they are seldom apart. At any rate, 
few, I am persuaded, will be found who could bring them- 
selves to believe, that in one who was as the loving hind and as 
the pleasant roe, there could have been any thing like sourness 
of spirit. The throng of people into her room at her death, 
and the tears shed over her by the daughters of affliction, 
shew that she must have been most heartily loved : and I can- 
not for a single moment imagine that it was in the power of her 
charities alone to produce such a gush of mournful tenderness. 
The manifestation of liberality will, no doubt, stir up a spirit 
of gratitude ; but it requires the exhibition of sweetness of 
temper to call forth the warmth of affection. And how lovely 
is the latter in all, and especially in woman ! What a beauty 
•it imparts to her features, and wdmt a charm it gives to her 
society ! A house where there is this, is a home indeed, 
though it should he only a hovel; and a dwelling destitute of 
this, is a prison indeed, though it should be in reality a palace ! 

But shall we not, in the second place, ascribe to Tabitha a 
temper happy as well as a temper sweet ? A person may be 
thoroughly mild, gentle and inoflensive, and yet be destitute 
of every thing like an open and happy cheerfulness. There 
may be no pettishness, no fretfulness, and no anger, and yet 
there may be such a degree of reservedness, of silence, of cold- 
ness and of gloominess, as may ha^-e a painful and an almost 
repelling effect on all who come within the circle of its influ- 
ence. But we can imagine nothing of this kind to have be- 
longed to Tabitha. Her very name inclines us to believe, that 
she was not only a woman happy in herself, but one who 
studied the attractive art of rendering her happiness diffu- 
sive, — attending to all, whether old or young, whether rich or 
poor, who happened to be near her ; having a kind word to say 
unto each ; listening with a sincere and interested air to 
whatever was addressed to her by any ; overlooking none be- 
cause of their poverty, their unpolished speech, or the awk- 
wardness of their manners ; and utterly forgetting herself in 
her attempts to make the whole of her company comfortable 
and easy. This in such an insincere, and rude and scorning 
world as ours, is a character of no ordinary worth ; and when 
it does appear, all are delighted; and when removed, all are 
distressed. 

But, in addition to this, shall we not, in the third place, 
commingle with Tabitha^s temper of sweetness and happiness, 
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a thinking and a speaking well of all, and an envying of none ? 
This is the very essence of benevolence,— nay, it is benevolence 
itself. Who can imagine in a Tabitha, that is, in one who 
was as the loving hind and as the pleasant roe, anything 
like the manifestations of slander, of detraction, of ill-natured 
remark, or of evil-speaking in any form ? Or who, for a mo- 
ment, can suppose, that in the superior elevation, the better 
fortune, or the greater adornment of any of her neighbours, 
there was anything like the exhibition of discontent, of jea- 
lously, of mortification, or of envy ? Of every thing like this, 
there must, or she belied her name, have been in Tabitha 
the most thorough negation. Unquestionably no one’s cha- 
racter ever suffered from her. The most charitable construc- 
tion was continually put upon the doings of all. And where 
it was not possible to speak in laudatory terms, the most 
strict and imperturbable silence was constantly maintained. 
The success and the welfare of any of her acquaintances were 
to her matters of the greatest happiness and joy; and the 
adversities and sorrows of others, causes of the deepest sym- 
pathy and regret. 

Such, I think, must have been the mental qualities of Tabi- 
tha. W’e have no evidence whatever that she was distinguish- 
ed for any thing like wittiness of remark, for strength of 
reasoning, or for interesting conversational powers. These, 
in all probability, never belonged to her. But there could 
not possibly have been wanting, in one whose death was so 
loudly lamented, an air of kindliness, a display of cheerful- 
ness, an exhibition of amiableness, and a freedom of manner, 
such as could not have failed to have made all her guests, 
her associates and her visitors to think more highly of hu- 
manity than perhaps they were accustomed to do. And is. such 
a character as this unattainable by all, excepting by a highly 
favored few ? Who with the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians 
open before him will hazard such an assertion ? Besides, have 
we not ourselves seen the whole of these excellencies embodied 
in the very place where God has caused us to dwell ? And is it 
not, therefore, worth while for all, and especially for females, 
to be the imitators and possessors of so much loveliness ? O 
what a different scene this our world would present, were ill. 
in their several circles, to be what, from our text, we have 
ground for believing Tabitha to have been ! 

III. But Tabitha was celebrated for something even higher 
than for the excellent qualities of her mind. Our text says 
of her, that she was full of good works and alms-deeds 
which she did.” Of the latter we are told somewhat, but of 
the former nothing. The narrative, however, will favor us in 
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the making of some such conjectures respecting them, as 
will not, we hope, be considered either improbable or useless. 

And, in the first place, may we not attribute to Tabitha, 
since we are told that she had a house of her own, the good 
work of the entertaining of the saints of God, and especially of 
those who might occasionally happen to be sojourners in the 
seaport of Joppa, — a town, which, from its position, was 
most likely, a place of considerable resort ? Hospitality was 
a virtue extensively practised in the early period of the church ; 
and of ‘SO much importance is it in the estimation of the Spirit 
of God, that he has enjoined it upon all Christians to the end 
of the world. And can we suppose, that in Tabitha, who was 
as the loving hind and as the pleasant roe, there could have 
been any thing like a neglect of that which was not only a 
command, but of that which, to such a heart as hers, must have 
been one of the sweetest luxuries of life ? Depend upon it, 
that she not only most heartily threw open her doors to tlie 
Christian friend and the stranger, but that she most diligently 
labored to make them as much at home as she could, — study- 
ing their various wants, providing for them the best which she 
was able to afford, and striving to make them feel that they, 
by their company, rather conferred a favor upon her, than she, 
by her hospitality, an obligation upon them. 

And may we not, in the second place, include also among 
Tabitha^s good works, a kind and constant visiting of such of 
her friends and acquaintances as happened to be sick or dying 
in the town of her abode ? Her very name seems to intimate, 
that neither the remoteness of her dwelling, nor the heat of 
the sun by day, nor the dampness of the dews by night, ever 
operated upon her as obstacles to her being by the bed-sides 
of those whom she thought would, in all probability, be the 
better for her sympathies, her attentions and her cares. A 
love of ease, and an unconcernedness about the sorrowful and 
the suffering, could have made no part of the composition of 
the heart of one who was as the loving hind and the pleasant 
roe. There never could have been any saying : O i can do 
nothing 1 Others are there ! My presence and services are nei- 
ther looked for, nor needed ! Besides, my health, and my state 
•‘^altogether, demand that I should take care of myself 

And, in addition to this, may we not, in the third place, 
ascribe to Tabitha, a laboring to her very utmost to diffuse a 
knowledge of the precious word of the Lord among all those 
to whom she had an opportunity of communicating it ? As it 
does not appear that she had any children of her own, is it 
going too much out of our way to suppose, that she, occasion- 
ally at least, devoted herself to the embuing of the young 
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and the ignorant in her neighbourhood with an acquaintance 
with those Scriptures which made Timothy wise unto salva- 
tion ; to the fitting of them, both by her teachings and her 
example, for the useful if not for the ornamental in life ; and 
to the giving of them many valuable hints for their future guid- 
ance and comfort in passing through the world ? I know not 
that she presided over a school, nor is it likely that she did: 
bat had this been her vocation, can we imagine any thing 
other in the case of one who was as the loving hind and the 
pleasant roe, than that the very sight of her was a source of 
gladness to her pupils, her presence among them a cause of 
delight, and her absence from them, especially when sickness 
was the obstacle, a ground of depression and of gloom ? 
All this and more than all this, we may truthfully imagine ; 
for all this, and more than all this, has been seen in the reality 
in the midst of ourselves. 

IV. But whether Tabitha had much to do with the young 
or not, we know from the narative, that she had not a little to 
do with the mature in years ; for thus speaks the word : And 
when Peter was come, they brought him into the upper cham- 
ber ; and all the widows stood by him weeping and shewing 
the coats and garments which Dorcas made while she was with 
them.^^ If we were left to indulge in imagination as to what 
might have been the good works of Tabitha, we are not so 
situated as it respects her deeds of charity. Omitting how- 
ever, much that might be said about them, let the two follow- 
ing observations suffice : 

1st. Works such as hers, and labors so extensive, seem 
plainly to tell us, tliat Tabitha must have been an uncommon 
economist of time. If it be even certain that she had no family 
of her own on whom to attend, yet having had a house of her 
own, and that house having, in all likelihood, been much fre- 
quented by the widow and the fatherless, to say nothing of the 
stranger and the friend, it is clear, that she must have had 
many things of a domestic nature about which to occupy her 
thoughts. But whatever was the amount of these, she never- 
theless found time to make, with her own hands, a variety of 
raiment for the poor. And she, in all probability, the rather 
engaged in the labor herself than hired others to do so, justi 
that she might be enabled to clothe more than she might other- 
wise have been competent to do. But whether we are right 
in this conjecture or not, it is obvious, that she must, from 
what she accomplished, have been exceedingly careful about 
the odds and ends of her time. She could have been no dozer 
away of her days, nor could she have spent many of her 
moments in needless visiting and in unprofitable talk. Will 
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it be too much to infer that, when she was well, she spent at 
least five or six hours of every day of her life in works of bene- 
volence and mercy ? 

2nd. But not only must Tabitha have been no common eco- 
nomist of her time, but she must also have been no common 
economist of her money. Not a word is said of her that would 
lead us to the conclusion that she abounded in wealth. It is 
likely enough that she was in easy and comfortable circumstan- 
ces; but nothing beyond. To have been able, therefore, to 
have clothed so many of the destitute as she did, it is certain, 
that she must have spent but little upon herself, and still less 
upon the vanities and shews of the world. She could not, for 
instance, have decked herself out in fine and gay clothing, nor 
could she have adorned herself in ornaments of silver, of gold 
and of precious stones. Women who do this have usually little 
to spare for the poor; and, from the quantity of time com- 
monly consumed in arraying themselves, they have seldom any 
of this commodity left for the clothing of the naked. Neat 
and becoming, no doubt, Tabitha always was ; but gaudy and 
fine she never could have been. 

V. But there is yet another particular narrated of Tabitha 
which must not be overlooked, and that is, she was a Chris- 
tian. She is here called a disciple,^^ — a name which, in her 
case at least, implies conversion, profession and docility of mind. 

1. At what period of her life, or by what means she was 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, or what, on the occur- 
rence of this important event, were the peculiar exercises 
of her mind, we are nowhere told. Indeed, it is, not at all 
unlikely, that, from a spirit of the deepest humility, and from 
an unwillingness to say a word of herself, she studiously kept 
all such matters in the dark. She could not, however, conceal 
the fact that the change had been most thoroughly accom- 
plished. There were evidences of this in every disposition which 
she manifested, and in every action which she performed. She 
was emphatically a disciple in deed and in truth. 

2. And conversion having thus been most surely effected, 
it displayed itself in the leading of her publicly to take up her 
cross and to follow her Lord. The whole town of Joppa knew 

-m»»well that Tabitha was a Christian as she did herself, and 
perhaps somewhat better than she did herself. At what age 
she was enrolled among the members of Christas flock we have 
no means of ascertaining ; but let all the young now present 
know, and let them lay it also deeply to the heart, that there 
has recently been another among them, who, besides our la- 
mented friend Dr. Yates, was admitted to the communion of 
the church at the early age of 14 years. 
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3. And having thus been admitted as a member of the 
church of Christy Tabitha was there as a disciple/^ that 
is^ as a learner^ as one who was seeking instruction in the ways 
of the Lord. And this having been her character, she, we 
;nay be sure, was never absent from any of the meetings of the 
saints. Neither wind, nor rain, nor company, nor a little sick- 
ness, were ever, in all likelihood, excuses with her. The word 
read or spoken, must, too, have received her closest attention, 
have been treasured up in her mind, have been afterwards the 
frequent subject of her talk, and have often, in that upper room 
of hers, (such apartments being always, among the Jews, 
places of devotion,) afforded her matter for application in 
behalf of herself and otliers. Her designation, also, forbids 
the thought, that she could ever have been guilty of thrusting 
her peculiar opinions upon others, or of dogmatizing upon any 
toj)ic which might be discussed in her presence. On the con- 
trary, there must have been in her a w'atching to know, and 
no little pleasure felt and manifested when her information was 
increased. 

And that she was indeed all wdiich we have stated her to 
have been, is strikingly obvious from every thing that trans- 
pired on the occasion of her death. No sooner is it known 
abroad, that the spirit of Tabitha has left its clay tenement, than 
there is instantly a rush to her house. Disciples are immedi- 
ately there who wash, dress and prepare the body for the 
tomb. Others are there who without any delay, run off the 
distance of 12 or 14 miles to Lydda to acquaint Peter with 
the event. And a liost of widows are there who, when the 
apostle comes, shew to him, with tears in their eyes, the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made while she was with them. 
Such occurrences as these are strong and unequivocal proofs of 
the real excellence of Tabitha^s life, and of the estimation in 
which she was held by the poor and the worthy. 

But to bring all to a conclusion, — who does not see, in this 
character of Tabitha, the power and the nature of the con- 
verting and sanctifying grace of God ? If we even allow that 
Tabitha was naturally a person of great amiability, of great 
pntleness, and of great benevolence of mind, still, I thigk. 
it will be readily admitted, that she could not have been all 
that she ‘appears to have been, without having had her heart 
affected by the Spirit of God. Without this, she could not, 
for instance, have been a disciple ; nor, do I think that with- 
out this, she could have been so distinguished for her good 
works and her alms-deeds as it is obvious she was. To Him, 
therefore, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, be 
the whole glory of all that was so excellent and so praise- 
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worthy in Tabitha. It becomes^ however^ a serious question 
whether the converting and sanctifying grace of God does or 
does not, in every instance in which it is bestowed, produce 
in a greater or in a less degree all the blessed effects to which 
your attention has been called. If the Bible be appealed to, 
the matter is plain. What, then, are we to say of those per- 
sons who have never become disciples, and who have never 
made a profession of faith in Christ ? And what of those, who, 
though they may have done so, are yet churlish in their disposi- 
tions, slanderous in their speech, unkind in their conduct, sel- 
fish in their doings, and careless of both the souls and the bodies 
of those who are about them ? Must they in truth, be all pro- 
nounced destitute of the grace that saves ? Yes »» Such must 
be the declaration. They are yet unconverted! They are 
yet in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity ! And 
they are yet exposed to all the despair and horror of the lost ! 
If I have erred in ascribing so much of good to Tabitha, yet 
I have not, as many of you know, been all the time exhibiting 
to you a mere fancy picture, I have only been describing to 
you what, with your own eyes, you have recently seen. And 
Avhy, after the residence of five short years, has the original, 
in all its loveliness, been removed from our midst ? Has it 
been that we were too unworthy to have more* of her company ? 
Yea, rather has it not been, that, feeling the greatness of our 
loss, we may think more of the beauty of holiness, learn more 
to admire it, and be more effectually aroused to become the 
imitators of those who through faith and patience now inherit 
the promises ? 

And who does not see, also, in the character of Tabitha, 
what is that line of action which is of the greatest worth in 
the estimation of God. Tabitha was not, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, a woman of mere contemplative piety. 
On the contrary, she was just what Jesus Christ himself was, 
— a person of real activity, continually going about doing 
good, not living to herself, but seeking perpetually the wel- 
fare of others. No oration could have been made over her 
dead body dilating on the powers of her mind, or on her 
^^a^ievenients in literature ; hut an oration much better than 
this was actually made in the tears of the widows, and in the 
exhibition of the coats and the garments which she had 
made while she was yet with them. And God, in the events 
which immediately followed, — events on which I have no time 
left to make any remark, — most clearly demonstrated how 
valuable he judged such a life as Tabitha^s to be to the world. 
It is for usefulness rather than for any thing else that he 
detains his people upon earth ; for thus does he speak : ‘‘Ye 
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have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, atid ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain/^ 

And let it, in conclusion, be once more observed, that the 
character of Tabitha is one that may be imitated by all. All 
cannot be characterized for mental attainments, but all may 
be distinguished for works that are good, and for deeds that 
are charitable. And happy will they be who are thus approved 
at the last. Of them it will be said by one who can neither 
mistake nor misjudge ; Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors ; and their works do follow them.^^ 

Mrs. Evans was born in England, and died in Calcutta, 
October 3, 1845. Aged 38 years. 


A TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED FRIEND. 


She slcepeth in Jesus ; her sorrows are o’er. 

Nor grief, nor temptation, can harass her more, 

Her spirit, no longer a tenant of clay. 

Now basks in the sunshine of immortal day. 

How peaceful her slumbers ! then dare I repine. 

That she was first called from the turmoil of time, 

To inherit the mansion prepared in the skies. 

Where cares never weary, nor sorrows arise ? 

But O, to my heart, beloved friend, thou wast dear. 
And as mem’ry recals thee, affection’s fond tear 
I cannot repress, though 1 love thee too well 
To wish thou couldst once more resume thy clay cell. 
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No, rather would I, in the vista, behold 
That day when my Saviour to me will unfold 
The glories of Heaven, then meet thee at home. 

No longer a stranger and pilgrim to roam. 

That mercy which taught thee in life’s early morn 
To flee to the Saviour, did sweetly adorn 
Thy subsequent course with each lovely grace. 

But to Him will we render the full meed of praise. 

For could we behold thee before the bright throne 
Casting low at his footstool thy blood-purchased crown. 

And catch of thy heavenly song but the theme 
It would give all the praise and the glory to Him. 

O yes, in that chorus no self-praise is heard. 

To Grace rich and free all the honor’s referred ; 

Let us join even now to sing the glad song, 

And soon in notes sweeter the lay we’ll prolong. 

M. T. 

October y 1845. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It was not tlie design of the writer, in preparing the fol- 
lowing discourses, to add any thing new to the arguments 
contained in the many excellent works which have been pub- 
lished on the subject of Christian ordinances; but simply to 
present his hearers with a scriptural view of their nature and 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, as connected with faith in Christ, 
the only foundation of the sinner^s hope. While the advocates 
of Formalism, in their hostility to evangelical doctrines, are 
endeavoring to exalt the efficacy of the sacraments beyond all 
scriptural limits, it is to be feared that many good men have 
been led into the opposite extreme of depreciating these rites 
below their proper position in the Gospel economy. While the 
former are exclusively and vehemently urging those passages 
which are supposed to favor their peculiar tenets, it must also 
be confessed that the latter refer to these portions of scrip- 
ture with an infrequency and reluctance, which show that their 
own views, in relation to the importance of the ordinances, are 
not in accordance with the teachings of the New Testament. 
There is, if we mistake not, at the present day, a growing dis- 
position, among several denominations of Protestant Christians, 
to regard positive institutions with comparative indifference. 
The frequent practice of quoting the words of our Savior’s coqi- 
mission thus: He that helicveth shall be saved, and he that he- 
lieveth not shall he damned; betrays a disrelish for the part 
omitted that cannot be justified. Such exhortations as that of 
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Peter, Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christy 
for the remission of sins; or of Ananias to Paul, Arise, and he 
baptized, and wash away thy sins; are seldom quoted, unless it 
be in a modified form, or for the purpose of explaining them 
away; as if these were dangerous passages, that belonged not 
to the friends of evangelical truth, but were to be left for tho 
use of its opponents. We believe, on the contrary, that there 
is an appropriateness and consistency, a force and a beauty in 
every portion of God^s word, when understood in the sense it 
was intended to convey; and we deem it safe to use, without 
abridgment or qualification, the same exhortations now, that 
were used, by divine inspiration, in the times of Peter and 
Paul. ^ 

A few notes, mostly selected, have been added in an Appen- 
dix, to show that the statements advanced, in reference to mat- 
ters of fact, are sustained by history, and the concurrent tes- 
timony of ecclesiastical writers. 



SERMON I . 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE.* 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature: he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved 3 but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

* Mark xvi. 15, 16. 

You are aware, my hearers, of the solemn occasion on which 
these words were uttered. They are the farewell message of the 
Savior of sinners to a ruined world. ' Our blessed Lord had 
finished a life of suffering and sorrow; he had sunk in the 
agonies of death upon the cross; after having lain for three days 
in the cold and gloomy grave, he had arisen, no more encompassed 
with human infirmities, but clothed with omnipotence— the Lord 
of all power in heaven and on earth ; and now, preparatory to his 
ascension to the right hand of the Majesty on high, he had gather- 
ed his little band of followers, to receive his parting blessing, and 
his final message of mercy to all the lands and tribes and tongues 
of this habitable world. Standing thus upon the boundary line 
that separates earth and heaven, what were the momentous trut|h^ 
selected by our Savior, as most important for his followers, to be 

* Preached at Gowahati, Aisam, Nov. 1, 1846, on the Sabbath preceding the adminis- 
tration of the ordinance of Baptism. 
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kept in memory till the end of time ? Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature : he that helievtih and is 
baptized shall he saved; hut he that helieveth not shall he damned. 
This is the message, my friends, and this is the commission, with 
which I appear before you this night. Shall I then venture to 
amend or alter a single word of the solemn message? Shall I 
venture to call any part of this my Lord’s command non-essen- 
tial ? Shall I erase the word baptize from the former clause, and 
read, He that helieveth shall he saved? Or shall I insert the word 
baptize in the latter clause alsoj and affirm, He that helieveth not, 
and he that is not baptized, shall be damned ? God forbid that I 
should add or diminish a single iota, either from the promise or 
the threatening. Fearful is the responsibility of that minister of 
the Gospel, who ventures to pass over, or cast into the shade, any 
part of the divine message. Sooner let my right hand perish, than 
I would put my finger on any portion of my Lord’s command, and 
pronounce it non-essential. No, the Gospel which we have receiv- 
ed, that will we preach, in its fullness as well as its freeness. 

In treating of the Gospel message, we propose to arrange our 
observations under four heads. 

I. Inquire ivhat it is to believe^ 

II. What it is to he baptized. 

III. Why faith and baptism are conjoined, as the conditions of 
salvation. 

Iv. Why damnation is predicated of unbelief only^ 


I. What is faith, or believing in Christ ? 

Here it is necessary to keep in mind an important distinction. 
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There are two kinds of faith —a living faith, and a dead faith. By 
the latter we mean a mere speculative assent to the truths of the 
Bible, that produces no effect upon the heart and life. This kind 
of faith is useless. It is not the faith required in the text. A 
man’s belief may be perfectly orthodox on every point of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and still his heart be as cold as an iceberg in the 
northern seas. What says the apostle James of this kind of faith ? 
“Thou believest that there is one God ; thou doest well, the devils 
also believe and tremble.” Yes, thousands in our world are delud- 
ing themselves with the idea that they believe in Christ, when their 
faith is not a whit better than that of the fiends in hell. Ask 
them if they believe themselves to be sinners, and they will tell 
you, “Yes, I know I am a sinner;’^ but their hearts are ail the 
while like a block of marble, and the tear of anguish never steals 
down their cheek. Do you believe in Christ as your only Savior, 
and do you really love him? “Of course I do,” will be the ready 
reply; but not one warm throb of bursting gratitude does the 
Savior behold in that icy breast. Such individuals may be very 
exact in performing their religious duties ; witness the regularity of 
their devotions, the solemn words they take upon their tongues, and 
you would suppose them real and faithful servants of God ; but 
their hearts are not in it ; they have merely schpoled themselves 
into a system of formalism; there is nothing spontaneous, no oul- 
bursting of strong emotion, no living, breathing reality in their 
devotion— nothing but the icy stillness of spiritual death. Look at 
them again when their devotions are ended, and see with what 
eagerness and delight they engage in the pursuits of the world ; 
and you will be convinced in a moment, that it is the wori.d they 
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love ; there centre their warm affections ; and were it not for the 
calls of duty, or custom, or a troubled conscience, they would 
never lend a thought to God and heaven. 

This dead faith comes naturally. It grows up with nominal 
Christians from their childhood. Ask them when they first be- 
lieved in Christ, and they will tell you they have always believed in 
him ; not remembering that toe are all by nature thfi children of 
wrath; that the carnal or natural mind is enmity against God, 
and needs to be renewed by the Holy Ghost. They cannot say, in 
the language of the man that was born blind, ‘‘One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

Very different is the faith, or belief, spoken of in the text— that 
living faith which saves the soul. To believe in Christ is to trust 
in him---to have confidence in his promises, so strong as to surrender 
both soul and body into his hands, for time and for eternity— to 
embrace him as our Savior, with a warm and joyful love. This 
faith is connected with repentance. Sin looks hateful; and this 
not merely because it exposes to punishment. The penitent be- 
liever would not desire to indulge in sin, if he could do so with 
impunity. His heart breaks with sorrow to think of his offences 
against God. He would give worlds that he had not committed 
them. This distress varies in different individuals. Sometimes 
days, or weeks, or perhaps months are spent in the most intense 
anguish, before any satisfactory hope of pardon is obtained. In 
(l^her cases the word and Spirit descend upon the soul like the 
gently falling dew ; the message is heard, believed, obeyed ; and 
the willing convert at once arises and is baptized, and goes on his 
way rejoicing. 
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But however diverse the manner, the change is always manifest- 
ed by a life of obedience. Repentance and reformation always 
go together. The first question of a believer is, Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’* And he not only inquires what God would 
have him do, but he dots it. No matter what the duty is — however 
difficult or trying it may be— though it may lead him to the ends of 
the earth — though it may bring his head to the block, or his body 
to the flaming fire; if he is a real believer in the eternal promises 
of God, he will not confer with flesh and blood, but will unhesita- 
tingly obey. He is directed to build an ark for the salvation of 
himself and family from an approaching deluge; he believes the 
word, and toils on, for a hundred and twenty years, amid the scorn 
and scoffs of the whole world. He is commanded to take an only 
son, and offer him up for a burnt offering; and wonderful to be- 
hold ! he goes to a distant mountain, and raises the knife to slay 
his darling child. He hears the voice of God calling him away 
from the palace of a Pharaoh; and esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, he rises and obeys. 
He sees the fiery furnace heated for his reception ; and with an 
unfaltering voice he declares in the presence of an infuriated 
monarch, “ Our God whom we serve will deliver us out of thy 
hand, O king.” The den of lions is decreed for the worshipers of 
Jehovah; and he goes into his chamber, opens his windows, and 
prays three times a day, as he had done aforetime. These, it may 
be said, are extraordinary examples; they are so, but the same si>j^ 
rit exists on earth still ; there are thousands and thousands of hum- 
ble Christians at the present day, who would follow the ancient 
martyrs to the dungeon or the stake, sooner than they would violate 
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their consciences, or swerve fwm their duty to their God. Thou- 
sands, do I say? Yes, every one who is a true believer, however 
faint and feeble, would, if pushed to extremity, choose affliction, 
persecution and death, with the people of God, rather than dis- 
honor his heavenly calling by disobeying any known command. 
My dear friends, examine yourselves, whether you be in this faith; 
deal justly and truly with your own souls; and decide, as for 
eternity, which of the two kinds of faith it is that you possess— a 
living faith, like that of all God’s people, or a dead faith, that will 
only lull your consciences, and finally fix your state in a world of 
everlasting woe. 

II. We come to the second inquiry, What is Christian baptism ? 
I unhesitatingly answer, it is the baptism of penitent believers, 
** He that believeth and is baptized.” The baptism of an unbeliev- 
er is not Christian baptism. The baptism of an unconscious babe 
is not Christian baptism. God has no where commanded it. It 
was unknown in the primitive church. The proofs of this position 
are too numerous to present at large in this discourse; nor is it 
necessary that I should enter minutely into the subject, as the New 
Testament is so explicit on this point; in addition to which the 
many excellent works that have been written on the subject, with 
ancient records, providentially preserved, furnish conclusive evi- 
dence as to the practice of the early church. I will however brief- 
ly state a few of the most striking facts, which have produced in 
^ mind the full conviction, that infant baptism is not an institu- 
tion of Christ 

1. When this rite was first introduced by John the Baptist, at 
the commencement of the Christian dispensation, he informed bis 
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hearers that their title to the ordinance did not come by natural 
generation ; that their being the descendants of a pious ancestor, 
which entitled them to admission into the Jewish church, was 
no qualification for the church of Christ. “Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance; and think not to say within yourselves, 
we have Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Ac- 
cordingly it is recorded of those who received baptism at his hands, 
that “they were all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, 
confessing their sins^ Hence it is obvious that John did not 
baptize infants.* 

2. That the practice of our Savior and his disciples was the 
same, appears clear from the fact, that when little children were 
brought to Christ for his blessing, he did not baptize them. Had 
it been his intention that the rite should be applied to infants, he 
would certainly not have omitted it on this appropriate occasion; 
but instead of baptizing them, or directing his disciples to do so, 
we are informed that “ he laid his hands on them, and departed 
thence.” Besides, had the disciples been in the constant habit of 
baptizing infants with their parents, (for we read that they baptized 
more disciples than John,) it is incredible that they should have 
rebuked those who brought these children to Christ. 

3. The practice of the apostles after Christ’s ascension, was the 
same; it was only believers that they baptized — “both men and 
women,” not infants; those that “ gladly received the word,” an^ 
such alone, were considered members of the Christian church. 
Some have supposed that when the Philippian jailer was baptized 

See Appendix, Note A. 
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with all his household, there must have been infhnts among them ; 
but this we find was not the case, for we read that he believed in 
God with all his house.” Crispus also believed on the Lord with 
all his house;” the household of Stephanas are said to have “ad- 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the saints;” the household of 
Lydia are spoken of as “brethren,” i. e. disciples, whom Paul 
“ comforted.” 

4. Throughout the whole New Testament the Christian church 
is represented as a “spiritual house,” a building composed of “live- 
ly stones” — of such as are “new creatures,” “children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus;” — those who, having been “buried with Christ 
in baptism, have also risen with him through the faith of the ope- 
ration of God, who hath raised him from the dead;”— those who are 
saved, not by baptism as an outward cleansing, but as “ the answer, 
or profession, of a good conscience towards God.” 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

The scriptures being thus clear, we are under no necessity of go- 
ing further. We profess, to believe that the scriptures are a full 
and sufficient rule both of our faith and practice. But as those 
who practice infant baptism appeal to tradition and history, it may 
be well for a moment to examine this point also. What then do 
we find from history was the practice of the ancient church? Ask 
the learned divines of Germany, who have devoted their lives to the 
study of the early Christian writings and the history of the church ; 
among whom is Neander, the most eminent ecclesiastical his- 
tprian now living; and they assure us that infant baptism was un- 
known in the time of the apostles. These writers cannot be sus- 
pected of partiality to Baptist sentiments, since they uphold in- 
fant baptism, as a useful institution, though not of divine appoint- 
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raentt With their reasons of policy for retaining a human inven- 
tion, we have nothing to do; our only question is, What did Christ 
command, and what did the primitive church practice?* 

But to state a few striking and unquestioned facts. We know 
from history that St. Ambrose, St. Jerome and St. Austin, in the 
fourth century, were all born of Christian parents, yet none of them 
were baptized in infancy. The same fact is recorded of several 
successive Roman emperors, subsequent to the establishment of 
Christianity, who, though born of Christian parents, did not receive 
baptism till after they had arrived at manhood. Is it possible then 
that at this period the custom of infant baptism could have been 
prevalent ? St. Chrysostom, born of Christian parents in the year 
347, was not baptized till twenty-one years of age. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, born in the year 318, whose parents were Christians, and 
Im father a hishop^ was not baptized till about thirty years of age. 
These are facts that cannot be disputed ; the persons named are 
among the most distinguished of the fathers ; and the conclusion 
is inevitable, that infant baptism could not, at that period, have 
been the established custom of the Christian church. The first 
baptism of an infant recorded in history, is that of the dying son 
of the Emperor Valens, in the year 370. t 
2. Another remarkable fact is, that the early British Christians 
did not practice infant baptism. It is known that Christianity was 
introduced into Britain very early— some have supposed as early as 
the times of the apostles. Four hundred years afterwards, when 
Austin was sent from Rome to convert the Saxons, it is recorded 
that he gathered a synod of the British Christians, and propounded 

* Note B. t Note C. 
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unto thorn these three things : ^‘1. That ye keep Easter in due 
form and time as it is ordained. 2. That ye give Christendom 
to children; and 3. That ye preach unto the Angles the word 
of God, as aforetime I have exhorted you.” To these three 
propositions the British Christians would not assent. It is ob- 
vious therefore that they knew nothing of infant baptism— they 
would not give Christendom to children.^ 

3. The records of persecuting Rome show, that during the 
ascendency of the Romish hierarchy, from the end of the fourth 
century down to the period of the Reformation, one of the grand 
charges against the various bodies of Christians whom they re- 
garded as heretics y but whom we acknowledge as the “noble 
ARMY OP martyrs”— one of the principal charges against these 
persecuted and scattered churches, was that they denied the bap- 
tism of infants. There are also extant several confessions of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, in which they avow their adherence 
to believers’ baptism alone. These were the true successors of 
the apostles ; their bishops, though driven with their flocks to the 
dens and caves of the mountains, maintained in its purity the faith 
once delivered to the saints; and through them have the worship 
and ordinances of Christ’s house been preserved, unmixed with 
the corruptions of the Romish church, from the time of the 
apostles to the present day.t 

We sec therefore, both from scripture and from history, that the 
groper subjects of baptism are believers alone. Let us further 
inquire, Whot is baptism^ in regard to its what is the 
true import of the term? You are aware that baptize is a Greek 


♦ Note D. 


t Note E, 
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word; to the Greeks then let us go, to ascertain its proper 
meaning. If they universally consider the terra to mean wash 
ing^ or pourings or sprinkling, it is probable that such will be its 
original meaning. What then do the Greeks understand by 
baptism? Immersion. Wherever the Greek church has ex- 
tended its influence, there immersion has ever been practiced. 
No Greek will acknowledge sprinkling or pouring to be bap- 
tism; consequently he regards the various sects of Protestant 
Pedobaptists as unbaptized. To confirm us in this interpretation 
of the word baptize, we have the usage of Greek writers in all 
ages, who invariably use the term in the sense of plunging^ 
or overwhelming. 

Having ascertained the meaning of the Greek word, we are 
prepared to read the accounts of the administration of this or- 
dinance in the New Testament; and there we find all the cir- 
cumstances in exact accordance with the idea of immersion. 
John baptized in a river, the Jordan; near Enon, because there 
was much water there; the candidates went down into the water, 
and came up out of the water, which would have been quite 
unnecessary if they were merely sprinkled. 

But we may be sure that baptism is immersion, because it is 
a symbol of Christ’s burial and resurrection. ^‘Know ye not,” 
says the Apostle Paul to the Romans, ‘'that so many of us as 
were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? 
Therefore we are buried with Mm by baptism into death ; that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.” And again to 
the Colossians, Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are 
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risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead.’* Now to speak of being buried 
with Christ by sprinkling, or pouring, or any thing short of immer- 
sion, would be manifestly absurd.* 

Oh how solemn and glorious is this ordinance, when adminis- 
tered to a penitent believer, in accordance with the primitive 
example! When the witnessing assembly gathers around the 
water side, where prayer is wont to be made— when the willing 
convert, by this solemn act of submission, in the presence of 
God, of angels and of men, renounces forever the pomps and 
pleastires and vanities of this present world; and in token of his 
death to sin and his rising to newness of life, follows his ador- 
able Redeemer down into the waves of Jordan, and is there 
buried with him, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost! Happy, happy, happy beyond expres- 
sion, is the soul that with a sincere and willing obedience 
takes this solemn vow, and receives this solemn seal of the Sa- 
vior’s pardoning love ! He is not ashamed to confess Christ 
before men; and him shall Christ also confess before the angels 
of God. 

Such, my friends, is the command of Christ to every one of us ; 
and we know with what a solemn emphasis he has said, If ye 
love me, keep my commandments^^ But if we substitute something 
else in place of the divine institution— some human invention, after 
the traditions of men, and not after Christ— however zealous or 
devout we may be in other duties, how can we expect to meet 
the approbation of Him w'ho assures us that “to obey is better 


* Note P. 
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than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams Let me 
exhort you, my dear friends, not thus to trifle with Christ’s com- 
mands, nor ever countenance that awful profanation by which 
ordinances designed for believers only, are applied to careless 
impenitent sinners, and to unconscious babes! 

Ever to be regretted is it that the Protestant Reformers, in 
renouncing the innovations of the Romish church, should have 
spared this one remnant of human tradition, and instead of tak- 
ing the simple Bible for their guide, should have lent their sanc- 
tion to infant sprinkling — a rite which destroys the simplicity 
and purity of the Christian church; and through which, instead of 
a holy spiritual building, we now behold a mixture of iron and 
clay— of the precious and the vile — believers and unbelievers, yok- 
ed together in unequal and unscriptural union. However harmless 
infant baptism may at first sight appear, it has hung like a dead 
weight on the vital prosperity of the Protestant cause ; and wher- 
ever this one relic of Popery remains, there we find it insensibly 
dragging back the churches to the arms of the Romish faith, or 
lulling them into formality and worldliness. There is no safety — 
no safety from the most fatal errors, but by taking the pure, un- 
adulterated word of God, as the rule of our faith and practice. 
And let us, my friends, thus take it, and cleave to it with the zeal 
of the martyrs ; and when told that baptism is a matter of indif- 
ference, a mere ceremony, that may be dispensed with or altered, 
as expediency may dictate; then let us steel our hearts against 
the insidious seduction and firmly answer, If believers’ baptism 
was of sufficient importance for Christ to command, it is of suf- 
ficient importance for me to obey ; wherever I discern the foot- 
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prints of my Master, there will I follow ; and no human persuasion 
shall induce me to swerve from the ancient path. 

III. We come now to our third inquiry, Why faith and bap- 
tism are conjoined, as the conditions of salvation* 

In all tho^ passages where faith and baptism are conjoined, 
we must remember that faith is the substance, baptism the sign ; 
faith is the inward, baptism the outward act of obedience ; faith 
is the possession of God’s grace, baptism its profession before 
men; faith is the ground of justification, baptism its evidence* 
The meaning of the text is therefore nearly the same as if it 
had been said, He that believes and acts accordingly— he that 
believes and obeys — he that believes and manifests his faith by 
his works— shall be saved. 

With this view of the text, we suppose baptism to be selected 
from among the various Christian duties, as the representative 
of the whole. This we know is the manner of scripture. The 
commands of God are exceeding broad. “ Thou shalt not kill” — 
prohibits anger, malice, hatred, and the like. So when Christ 
would select a single act to represent the whole circle of Chris- 
tian duties, he chooses baptism— the solemn initiatory act of 
obedience— and on this ordinance, in connection with faith, he 
bestows the promise of salvation. And why should baptism, more 
than prayer, or the Lord’s supper, or public worship, or any other 
part of Christian duty, be thus distinguished? The answer is, 
that baptism being the first outward act of obedience— the sym- 
bolic entrance upon a new life— the door of admission into the 
visible church— the solemn vow of allegitnce to Christ, and the 
pledge of devotion to his service through life ; it was peculiarly 
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fit that it should be honored as the representative of Christian 
duties. Shall we then say that other duties are less essential to 
salvation ? No; “teach them to observe all th i ngs whatsoever I 
have commanded you” The omission of any known duty, however 
small, if unrepented of, will expose us to final condemnation; 
for if we are unwilling to follow Christ fully, we are not following 
him at all. “He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me.“ “And whosoever doth not bear his 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple.^^ 

Nothing is more strongly and repeatedly insisted on by Christ, 
as a condition of discipleship, than the full surrender of our- 
selves to him. The Savior requires a whole-hearted obedience. 
He will not have us shun the cross, or put our hand to the plough 
and look back. Alas, alas, for the half-hearted Christian, 
that clings to the hope of heaven with one hand, while with 
the other he is grasping after pleasures and honor—guided 
by the love of ease and convenience, and by the maxims and 
customs of this world ; that endeavors to secure salvation at as 
cheap a rate as possible, instead of throwing his whole soul into 
his Master’s service— instead of laboring for his glory with a 
warm and passionate devotion. Hear the language of Christ to 
the church of Laodicea: “Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

Let us bear in mind the conclusion to which we have arrived — 
that the text, in its extended and proper import, signifies not 
merely, he that believetk and is baptized^ but he that believes 
and obhys all his Lord^s commands, so far as he is able to dis- 
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cover them, — shall be saved. The design of the former portion 
of the verse being thus clear, we proceed 
IV. To inquire, lastly, Why the threatening of damnation 
is applied to unbelief only: “He that believeth not— shall be 
damned.” Why does it not read, He that believeth not, and 
he that is not baptized, shall be damned? Because the doc- 
trine is not true. The omission is evidently intentional; and 
the unavoidable inference is, that some will be saved without 
baptism. Shall we then understand the words of Christ accord- 
ing to their obvious design; or shall we go to the fathers, to 
Cyprian, Augustine and others, who maintained that without 
baptism salvation was impossible? Thus laying the foundation 
for infant baptism ; and finally consigning over to eternal perdi- 
tion even unconscious babes, should they die before they had re- 
ceived the rite. The idea that the Almighty will punish an 
unconscious infant with everlasting damnation, for no fault of its 
own, but solely for the ignorance or neglect of its parents, is a 
doctrine truly horrible; worthy of the very darkest of the dark 
ages; worthy of the Molochs of paganism; but that professed 
Christians of the nineteenth century should entertain such revolt- 
ing ideas of the character of God— of that just and holy Being 
who has assured us that the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father— is indeed most melancholy 1 
But the text has, in reality, no reference to infants at all ; if it 
had, their condition would be hopeless, for we know they are incap- 
able of believing; so whether baptized or not, the declaration, 
“He that believeth not shall be damned,” would be decisive 
against them. We find however, that the text is spoken only of 
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those to whom the message should be delivered ; those who were 
capable of hearing, understanding and believing it. Among these, 
we have no doubt, are a countless multitude of Christ's chosen 
ones, who, though dying unbaptized, will be found on the right 
hand at the judgment day. Such are those who from physical 
causes are unable to receive the ordinance, as the thief on the 
cross, who repented in his dying moments, and was the same 
day received into Paradise. Such are pious individuals of 
certain sects who sincerely though erroneously believe that 
water baptism is not required of us in the scriptures. Such are 
those who conscientiously believe that their having been chris- 
tened in infancy is sufficient. Persuaded that what their fath- 
ers have practiced for so many generations must be scriptural, 
they entertain no doubt that sprinkling is baptism, and that it 
is rightly applied both to believers and their children. To sup- 
pose that unconscious errors, arising from causes like these, 
will be ranked with acts of positive transgression by an impartial 
Judge, were the height of sectarian bigotry. No, blessed and 
happy is the portion of the righteous, of every name and de- 
nomination, who have embraced the Savior, and obey him ac- 
cording to the light they possess! 

But we must remember that the errors of others cannot be 
an excuse for us. The question for us is. Have we honestly 
endeavored to ascertain the will of Christ, and then have we 
yielded obedience? If any one would be conscientious in regard 
to the duty of baptism, let him go to the Bible, and with all 
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the light he can obtain, endeavor, not to find arguments for his 
own practice, but to ascertain the real doctrine and practice of 
Christ and his apostles; and determine within himself, Whatever 
I find here, that will I conform to; whatever I discover in my 
own practice that is wrong, that will I instantly renounce; I 
say, let an individual examine the Bible in this spirit, and when 
he can conscientiously say, I fully believe that I have been bap- 
tized, according to the original institution; then, and not till 
then, can he lie down to rest upon his pillow, in the enjoyment 
of a ’happy composure, and a sense of the divine approbation. 
But if he shrinks from the examination; if he dreads to search 
for fear of finding himself in error; gloom and darkness, doubt 
and distress will gather over his mind, and the happy assurance 
of God's favor will be withdrawn. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you, my friends, the impor- 
tance of accepting the invitations of the Gospel; of believing on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only and all-sufficient ground of 
hope for perishing sinners. The Gospel message is one of in- 
finite mercy and infinite love; it cost a Savior's agony and 
tears; it cost a Savior's dying groans. That Savior is worthy of 
your everlasting love; yes, he is the object of love and delight to 
all the glorious hosts of heaven ; ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands of mighty angels worship him on his 
glorious throne, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and wisdom, and riches, and 
‘strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing., This, my dying 
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fellow sinner, is the Being that stretches out his arms to you; 
his kind inviting voice is now addressing you, '‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls; for 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Oh come unto him! 

lie is the only Being, in heaven or earth, that can make you 

happy. Come, and your soul shall live! Come, and you shall 

have a refuge when this world is on fire! Come, and your 

feet shall tread the streets of gold; your hands shall hold an 
angel’s harp; your brow shall glitter with the sparkling dia- 
dems of an immortal crown; you shall see the King in his 
beauty; you shall be singing in glory, when millions and mil- 
lions of ages shall have passed away — millions and millions of 
ages after the iron gates of hell shall be closed upon the work- 
ers of iniquity! 

I have delivered the message. I trust it has been according 
to the truth of God ; I trust the doctrines you have heard this 
night will, in every important particular, stand the test of the 
judgment day. I trust I can say with Paul, We have not 
walked in craftiness, or handled the word of God deceitfully ; 
but by manifestation of the truth, have commended ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. And if the 
truth, my dear hearers, has been commended to your conscien- 
ces, I exhort you to yield a willing and ready obedience, 
and embrace the Lord Jesus Christ, as your God and Portion 
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evermore. Oh do not linger, and hesitate, and stifle the still 
small voice that now whispers within your hearts. ‘‘To-day, 
after so long a time; as it is said, To-day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.’^ Yes, dying sinner, to-day, this 
very night, even this moment, while the message is sounding 
in your ears, lift up the silent prayer, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’^ . . . And may the Lord Almighty 
hear that feeble prayer, and write your name in the Book of 
eternal Life ! Amen. 



SERMON II. 


OUTWARD ORDINANCES SYMBOLICAL* 


Romans ii« 28, 29. 

“He is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which is 
outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which i.s one in^vardly; and circumcision is 
that of tile heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, 
but of God.” 

It is for the most part through the medium of sensible ob- 
jects that the human mind acquires an idea of spiritual things. 
Many of the most important truths of religion, if presented in 
their naked reality, it would no doubt be impossible for us, in 
our present state, to comprehend. We only acquire a partial 
knowledge of them by similitude and comparison. God has 
accommodated himself to this imperfection of our minds, in the 
revelation which he has made of his will. He has clothed 
the truths of eternity in the dress of time. He has translated, 
so to speak, spiritual and infinite realities into the dialect of finite 
and imperfect mortals. To convey to us the momentous truths 
of another world with more distinctness, he has instituted the 
language of signs— earthly symbols, shadowing forth and tracirjg* 

♦ Preached at Nowgong, Nov. 29, 184C, previous to the administration of the ordi- 
nance of baptism to ten candidates ; one of whom was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Bronson, aged nine years, and six were pupils of the Now gong Orphan Institution. 
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on the mind the images of spiritual things. From the fall of 
man, sacrifices were ordained and preserved as a part of wor- 
ship, for the purpose of teaching more impressively the need 
of an atonement for sins, and the doctrine that without the 
shedding of blood there can be no remission. In this way 
mankind, and especially the Jews, were prepared to understand 
the necessity of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice; and in every 
country where the custom of sacrifices has been preserved, we 
have a medium of expression, through which we can convey to 
the minds of men the plan of redemption through the merits 
of ouf Savior’s blood. 

Among the various rites through which religious truths were 
communicated and impressed upon the minds of the Jews, cir- 
cumcision occupied a prominent rank. This was the distin- 
guishing badge by which the posterity of Abraham were sepa- 
rated from the corruptions and idolatry of surrounding nations, 
and preserved as a distinct and peculiar people. Circumcision 
was an emblem of moral purity. From the words of our text 
we learn that, as a symbol, its ultimate and chief reference 
was to the heart; that in this respect the outward sign was 
useless, without the inward spiritual purity which it shadowed 
forth; that in the sight of God, he only was a Jew, who was 
such in a ^iritual sense; that the true and real circumcision 
was that of the heart, not of the flesh; in the spirit, and not 
in the letter. 

We see then that the ritual institutions enjoined in the scrip- 
tures have a double import; or rather consist of two parts, the 
outward and the inward —the sign and the thing signified; that 
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the latter is by far the most important; insomuch so, that the 
outward observance, if unaccompanied by the inward reality, is 
accounted as nothing; the circumcision of the flesh is regarded 
as no circumcision, unless there be with it the circumcision of 
the spirit also. That men have ever been disposed to magni- 
fy the outward ordinance, and rest in the literal, while 
neglecting the spiritual part, will not alter the truth of God. 
Though millions of the Jews rested in the outward observance 
of their religious rites, as if this were all that could be required 
of them, yet God regarded all those as heathen, who with the 
outward rites mingled not also a pure and penitent heart. 

The doctrine of the text we conceive to be this: That out- 
ward ordinances are the symbols of inward and spiritual bles- 
sings. In the text the apostle applies this doctrine to the 
Jewish rite of circumcision; our present object is to apply 
the same argument to the two Christian ordinances, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. The reasoning of the apostle is ma- 
nifestly applicable to all external rites, Christian as well as 
Jewish. 

I. In applying the words of Paul to the ordinance of bap- 
tism, we design to draw no parallel between that and the rite 
of circumcision. That the two are entirely different institu- 
tions is clear; though some learned men have endeavored to 
prove their identity. In one important* respect they are simi- 
lar; as circumcision was the distinguishing mark which se- 
parated the Jewish people from Gentile nations, so baptism 
is the peculiar mark designed to distinguish the members of 
the Christian church from the unconverted world. In other 
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respects the two rites exhibit a strong contrast; circumcision 
was applied to the natural seed of Abraham, baptism is ap- 
plied only to the spiritual seed of Christ; baptism is an act 
of personal faith, circumcision was the seal of the faith of 
Abraham; the subjects of circumcision were only males, the 
subjects of baptism are believing men and women, Thai 
baptism is not the same ordinance as circumcision, nor a sub- 
stitute for it, is plain from the fact that John baptized those 
who had been circumcised; an unmeaning repetition, if the 
two rites were identical. Christ was both circumcised and bap- 
tized. * That the apostles knew nothing of the substitution of 
one rite for the other, appears from the lon^ discussion in re- 
gard to the observance of circumcision recorded in the 15th 
chapter of Acts; when a knowledge of the fact that baptism 
had come in the room of circumcision, would have settled the 
disputed question in a moment. We find however that their 
decision was based on entirely different ground, namely, that 
circumcision was unnecessary, since the Mosaic ritual was not 
to be introduced into the Christian church. Paul also in his 
epistles distinctly informs us, that the hand-writing of ordinan- 
ces which was against us, is blotted out, (Col. 2 : 14) ; that 
Christ has abolished, not altered, the law of commandments 
contained in Jewish ordinances. Eph. 2: 15. 

We proceed therefore* to the consideration of baptism, as the 
outward symbol of an inward and spiritual grace; and that 
frace we find to be regeneration. Regeneration, or conversion 
to God, was inculcated by John in his first establishment of this 
rite, under the term repentance, or reformation, which he preach- 
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ed as the indispensable qualification for baptism; nor, with the 
single exception of our Savior, who submitted to this rite as 
an example, did he ever baptize any, but upon confession of 
their sins, and a credible profession of an inward change. 
Hence his baptism is called ^*the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins;” repentance was the inward reality — 
the condition upon which sins were remitted ; baptism the out- 
ward s3rmbol and seal of this remission to the believer’s con- 
science. Our Savior inculcates the same doctrine, “Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven;” where we have the two parts of the Chris- 
tian character distinctly brought to view— the inward, or being 
born of the Spirit, which is regeneration in its proper sense; 
and the outward, or baptism, the symbol of this new birth—the 
figurative regeneration, by which we enter into the visible church 
of Christ’s professed people. The kingdom of heaven, like the 
ordinance, consists of two parts; the inward spiritual kingdom^ 
into which we enter by the converting influences of the Holy 
Ghost, and the outward visible kingdom or church of Christ, 
into which we enter by the initiatory rite of baptism.* The 
apostles regarded baptism and regeneration in this connected 
view; hence we sometimes find them speaking of salvation 
and the remission of sins as being dependent on baptism; 
by which we are to understand, that as our sins are removed, 
in reality, by the inward regeneration of the Holy Ghost, so 
they are, symbolically, and by outward profession, washed 

* This passage is susceptible of a different interpretation, which excludes all reference 
to baptism ; but the common acceptation appears more natural, and better accords with 
other passages of a similar nature. 
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away in the external rite of baptism. In this combined sense, 
Peter gives the exhortation, ** Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jegus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Acts 2: 38. Ananias says to Paul, “Why tarriest thou? Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name 
of the Lord.” Acts 22: 16. Are we then to infer that the 
outward ordinance of baptism procures the remission of sins, or 
jBqt water can wash away the stains of a guilty conscience? 
By no means. It is regeneration, or the baptism of the Spirit, 
which alone can effect the remission of sins; it is the union 
of this with the external rite, that gives the latter its only va* 
lue, and secures for it the promised blessing; the inward re- 
pentance joined with outward obedience; the spiritual cleansing 
as the foundation, the outward baptism as a profession that we 
cast off and renounce our sins, and being washed from their 
defilement, enter on a life of purity and holiness. In like 
manner Peter, speaking of the salvation of Noah in the ark, 
after observing that “the like figure, even baptism, doth also 
now save us,” ( 1 Pet. 3: 21,) lest his language should be 
misunderstood, immediately adds this explanation: “not the 
putting away the filth of the flesh” — it is not this outward 
act that has any efficacy— “but the answer off a good con- 
science towards God”— obedience and profession of our faith 
Jp Christ— it is this that secures the promise of salvation. 

Sometimes instead tepentance and baptism, we find belief 
or fdth enjoined, as the inward grace of which baptism is 
the emblem. The meaning however is the same, repentance 
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and faith being inseparable — and both constituting regenera* 
tion, or the new birth required bj the scriptures. Hence 
Philip said to the eunuch, If thou hclievest with all thy heart, 
thou mayest be baptized. Those who believed Philip preaching 
at Samaria were baptized. The Philippian jailer believed and 
was baptized. Crispus and other Corinthians hearing the word, 
believed and were baptized. These expressions are in accord- 
ance with the commission given by Christ, He that helieveth 
and is baptized, shall be saved. Other terms expressive of 
regeneration are occasionally used ; thus they that gladly re-- 
edved the word were baptized. Acts 2; 41. Of Lydia it is 
said, the Lord opened her hearty and she was baptized. Acts 
16: 14, 15. Of Cornelius and his friends Peter says, Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, which 
have received the Holy Ghost? Acts lU: 47. In all these, 
passages wc see both baptism and regeneration conjoined, the 
one as the substance, the other as the symbol. Keeping this 
distinction in mind, several passages of scripture, over which 
many Christians have stumbled, become perfectly clear; and 
if, on the one hand, they show us that baptism is not that 
unimportant non-essential ceremony which some suppose, they 
also show us that it ?s by no means to be substituted for re- 
generation, and is not capable, in itself, of communicating any 
grace or virtue whatsoever. 

The doctrine we have been endeavoring to substantiate, is clear- 
ly exhibited by Paul, in his epistle to the Romans: ^'Kjow y^ 
not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him 
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by baptism into death ; that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted togeth- 
er in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in Uie like- 
ness of his resurrection. Knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, 
that henceforth we should not serve sin.^^ Rom, 6: 3—6. To 
the Colossians he says, In whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ. Buried 
with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him, 
through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him 
from the dead.’* Col. 2: 11,12. 

In these two passages we have a most full and extended view 
of the symbolical import of baptism; showing forth our death 
to sin, by the burial of our bodies beneath the baptismal waters, 
as an emblem of Christ’s death and burial; and our resurrec- 
tion to a life of holiness, by our again emerging from the wa- 
ter, in resemblance of Christ’s rising from the grave. These 
two passages are so plain, that it would seem impossible for any 
candid inquirer to mistake either the typical nature of baptism, 
or the mode in which the ordinance is^ administered. If in 
baptism we are buried, it must certainly be by immersion; if 
baptism is an emblem of Christ’s burial, then it must be in 
some mode that shall conceal the body for a time from human 
view ; ^ and, as if to make the similitude still more strong, it is 
likened to the planting of a seed in the earth, where it is con- 
cealed from sight until the new plant comes forth, an emblem 
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of the new-boTn Christianas life. And as these texts proclaim 
immersion, with a plainness and precision that no human ingenu- 
ity can evade or explain away, so do they in terms equally pre- 
cise show forth the inward and spiritual design of the ordinance, 
and confirm, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the idea that 
baptism is but a figure~an emblem— by which a believer pro- 
fesses his death to sin, the renunciation of his old and cor- 
rupt nature, and his entrance upon a holy life; his being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth forever. Alas, alas, 
how spiritually blind and dead are they, who rest in the out- 
ward ceremony— who trust in it as a saving ordinance, while 
the inward regeneration to a pure and holy spiritual life, 
which this ordinance is intended to teach and to impress up- 
on us, is entirely overlooked, or treated as chimerical! 

II. We have examined the nature of that ordinance by 
which the new birth of the believer is symbolized; we come 
now to the consideration of the second New Testament ordi- 
nance, representing the means by which the life of this new- 
born Christian is sustained. This is the ordinance of the 
Lord's supper^ in which the outward visible signs are bread 
and wine— emblematic of the body and blood of Christ offered 
up as a sacrifice for our sins, and embodying the great doctrine, 
that faith in this atoning sacrifice is the means by which we 
obtain supplies of grace, to nourish the spiritual life we have 
received. 

How important, how glorious is this doctrine! As the body 
cannot live without food and drink, so neither can the soul that 
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is born into the kingdom of heaven live without constant sup- 
plies of that spiritual food which came down from heaven, and 
which Christ informs us is his flesh, his body, which he has 
given for the life of the world. “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day.” John 6: 53, 54. Is 
any one so dark of understanding as not to perceive that this 
language is figurative? That it is used to denote an act of 
faith^an act of the mind, and not of the body? Can any 
one imagine that the hearers of Christ literally ate his flesh 
and drank his blood? It appears, indeed, that some of them 
were stumbled at his Ianguage~they did not comprehend the 
nature of the great atoning sacrifice which he was about to 
make upon the cross; hence they said, “This is a hard say- 
ing, who can hear it?” Jesus then informed them of the 
spiritual nature of the doctrine at which they were offended. 
^‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life.” John 6 : 63. But if Christ's hearers were inexcusable 
for not understanding this language before his death, how 
much more unreasonable are they who, at the present day, with 
the New Testament in their hands, can tell us that the ma- 
terial lips and mouth of mortal man receive and eat the very 
^esh and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ! How painful the 
thought, that thousands and thousands, believing in this abeurd 
doctrine, and building upon it their everlasting hopes, should 
neglect the great reality — the spiritual reception by faith of that 
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atonement which alone can give the sinner life and peace. 
But we are referred to the words of our Lord, ‘‘This is my 
body, and this is my blood/* Are we then to believe that the 
bread which Christ held in his hand was actually his own bo- 
dy ? That the wine in the cup was really his blood ? -W ere 
the disciples so unused to metaphorical language, and so ignor- 
ant of divine things, as to understand these ejtpressions literal- 
ly? Then when he told them he was the door, they must 
have understood that he was realljf and truly a door; when 
he said he was the vine, they must have understood that he 
was so literally; that he was actually a vine — a plant of the 
earth— of which his disciples were the living, growing bran- 
ches. Such childish perversions of the figurative language of 
the Bible, it would be absurd to mention, were not the 
doctrine of transubetantiation, or the conversion of the sac- 
ramental bread and wine into the real ‘‘body and blood, soul 
and divinity’* of our Lord, enjoined upon the greater part of 
Christendom, to be believed on pain of eternal damnation! 
And even the learned doctors of a Protestant church, in this 
nineteenth century, can sit down in their studies, and concoct 

books and tracts that are an outrage upon common, sense, for 

> 

the purpose of bringing back all that remains of the R^)rmation 
into the foul embraces of the church of Rome— that great 
whore that “sitteth upon many waters,’* who has made her- 
self ‘‘drunken with the blood of the^aints, and with the blood 
of the martyrs of Jesus.” Yes, and we are told that as bap- 
tism washes away sins in the first instance, so it is through the 
instrumentality of bread and wine, which have been duly con- 
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secratcd on the sacramental altar by a regular priesthood of Po- 
pish descent/ that sins subsequent to baptism are expiated and 
forgiven. We bless God that our descent and doctrines come 
through a different channel — even through those scattered and 
persecuted flocks, who sealed their testimony with their blood, 
and handed it down uncorrupted to posterity—those true and 
faithful witnesses, slain for the wprd of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they held — whose souls John beheld under the 
altar, and who cried with* a loud voice, saying, ‘‘How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth Rev. 6: 10. 

The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was instituted by our 
Savior on the night previous to his crucifixion, as a rite com- 
memorative oT the offering up of that “one sacrifice for sins,” 
by which “he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.” 
Hefc. 10: 12, 14. This do, said the Savior, in remembrance 
of me. These words sufficiently show that it was emblemati- 
cal. “For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 1 Cor. 11 : 26, 
This is my body— this is my blood; that is, these are the 
symbols of my body and blood— means whereby you are to 
call my sufferings to remembrance-figures to remind you 
that it is by faith in my atoning sacrifice, that spiritual life 
is communicated and maintained in your souls. “The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion (the 
common partaking) of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion ( the common par- 


• Note G. 
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taking) of the body of Christ?” 1 Cor. 10 : 16. The import 
of these passages is obvious, that as bread and wine nourish the 
body, so the soul obtains spiritual nourishment, when by faith 
it feeds on the body and blood of our crucified Redeemer. 
Without a spiritual discernment of the Lord’s body, a mere 
outward participation cf the Lord’s supper is an act of pre- 
sumption, and involves the unworthy partaker in awful guilt, 
^‘Whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, is guilty of the body and blood of the Lord;” 
that is, he is guilty of profaning the symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood. “For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation (rather, condemnation^ or punish^^ 
mentj) to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 1 Cor. 11 : 29. 
Without faith then, the outward symbols are useless, and worse 
than useless; nor can they be profaned by unconverted per- 
sons without incurring fearful guilt. 

From the remarks which have now been made on the sym- 
bolical nature of the two Gospel ordinances, instituted by Christ 
for the observance of his disciples, we proceed to draw a few 
practical inferences. 

1. We see the error of administering baptism before re- 
generation. If baptism be the outward sign of admission in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, and the seal of the inward par- 
don and regeneration of the soul, the impropriety of applying 
it to those who are dead in trespasses and sins is evideiU. 
If Christ’s church is a spiritual building,— composed of lively 
stones, then how great is the guilt of those ministers who 
knowingly introduce into this church such as have no place 
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there; those who, so far from repenting aii4 helievipg in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, are for the most part unconscious infants, 
that are inoapahle of exercising either repentance or faith. 
And is there not a fearful responsibility incurred by those Chris- 
tians who remain in a corrupt and worldly church, and lend 
the weight of their practice and example to sustain an unscrip- 
tural union of saints and sinners, contrary to the solemn exhor- 
tation of the apostle : “ Be ye not unequally yoked with unbe- 
Hevers; for what fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? And what communion hath light with darkness? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial ? Or what part 
hath he that believeth wiih an infidel?” 2 Cor. 6 : 14, 15. 

2. We see from the remarks which have been made, the 
order of the two symbolic ordinances of the New Testament; 
baptism first, and afterwards the Lord’s supper. As we are 
first born into the world, and then receive the nourishment 
adapted to sustain these bodies ; so we are first baptized— re- 
ceive the symbol of the new birth, and then partake of the 
emblems of that spiritual food by which our new inward life 
is to be preserved. Hence we are baptized but once, as we 
are once born; but the reception of the sacramental supper 
is frequent, to show that we need constant supplies of spiritual 
nourishment to sustain our souls in the divine life. Some have 
maintained that it is a matter of indifference which rite is re- 
ceived first, baptism or the Lord’s supper; but there is a 
beauty in outward symbols, as well as a harmony in inward real# 
ities; and to receive the symbol of spiritual food before we 
have received the symbol of the new birth, is to destroy the 
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bejiuty and significAncy of these lovely rites, which Christ has 
instituted for the regulation of his house. We find the apostles 
always observed the order of the two sacraments; first bap- 
tism, and then the breaking of bread; converts were baptized 
and added to the church, and then they continued steadfast 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread and prayers. 

3. We see from the symbolical nature of baptism, the impro- 
priety of anabaptism, that is, baptizing a person the second 
time; for as we can be born but once in a natural sense, and 
but once in a spiritual sense, so in a symbolical sense we can 
enter the visible church by baptism only once. We also sec 
the error of the Greek church in practicing trine immersion, 
baptizing in the name of each person of the Trinity. This in- 
volves the idea of three births, and thus destroys the significancy 
of the emblem. It is morever chargeable with making an 
unwarrantable distinction in the Godhead, for we are not bap- 
tized in the name of three Gods, but of one God. Accord- 
ingly, in many passages of the New Testament, we find the 
expressions, Baptized into Christ;** ‘‘baptized in the name 
of the Lord /ms;”— conveying the idea of but one baptism, 
though there can be no doubt that it was administered, accord- 
ing to Christ’s direction, in the name of the Trinity. 

4. As we have seen the danger of tatdting baptism a sav- 
ing ordinance — the appointed and sole channel of converting 
grace,— so we remark, finally, the error of those who consider 
the right administration of this ordinance as a matter of little 
consequence, and who speak of it as non-essential— ndt neces- 
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sary to salvation. We may well be shocked at the irreverence 
of selecting any of God’s commands and pronouncing them 
non-essential, for most assuredly they are not so. We know 
from the whole tenor of scripture, that obedience to every divine 
command is, in ordinary circumstances, essential to salvation. 
The only exception is, where the omission arises from uncon- 
scious ignorance or inability, and not from an unwilling heart. 
If the wilful eating of an apple ruined the whole race of Adam — 
if among the Jews the uncircumcised person was to be cut 
off from the congregation of the Lord, we may be sure that un- 
der the Christian dispensation no known command of the Savior 
can be violated with impunity. Where the duty of baptism is 
made known to the conscience of an individual, obedience is 
just as essential as prayer, the observance of the sabbath, or 
any other duty. 

The solemn nature of the Christian ordinances will indeed 
make us shrink from a rash and unprepared participation of 
these sacred rites. Both the sacraments, as we have seen, 
point to the sufferings of Christ; the one to his mangled bo- 
dy and flowing blood; the other to his death and burial in 
the gloomy grave — to his triumphant resurrection and ascension 
to the right hand of his almighty Father, from whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. It is fit that guilty 
mortals should approach these divine symbols with fear and 
trembling. To profess in the sight of God, of angels and of 
men, our death to sin and our resurrection to a holy life, re- 
quires a more than human strength— a more than human faith. 
Yet we see the lambs of the flock — yea, even little children 
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with a full understanding of the solemn obligation, descend with 
a firm step and a joyful heart into the emblematic grave— there 
to be buried with their Lord and Master, and thence to rise 
with him, to a new and happy life, in which sin shall no more 
have dominion over them. Happy converts! Happy lambs of 
the Savior’s fold! Happy soldiers of the cross! God hears 
their vows and accepts their prayers; the Holy Ghost seals 
their adoption, and purifies their hearts with Christ’s atoning 
blood ; angels bend from heaven to behold the happy scene, 
and strike their harps of joy over repenting sinners; saints 
look on, and feel the raptures of Canaan kindling in their souls ; 
while the world are constrained to admire and wonder, and con- 
fess that the power and the presence of the Lord God of Elijah 
are with us! God grant that such glory may be shed over 
the Scenes of this day ; that the Holy Dove may hover around 
with his loving wing, and the heart of many a witnessing spec- 
tator be touched with converting grace! 

And when in the evening of this hallowed sabbath we shall 
meet to commemorate in another form the dying sufferings of 
our exalted Lord, may strength and faith be given us to eat 
the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of God 1 We have 
been the murderers of that blessed Savior; it is out sins that 
brought him down from heaven — our sins that helped to drive 
every nail, 4 ind sharpen every pang that entered the Savior’s 
heart. And now we are required to sit down and feast upon 
the body that we have slain; to drink the blood that we have 
shed; to confess that our life springs from his death, that 
all our joys and all our hopes are nourished by his unutterable 
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sorrows and dying groans. This is a hard saying; it is crossing 
to human nature, it is humbling to our carnal pride; but since 
it is our liOrd*s command, we will come forward, with sorrow- 
ing hearts and a trembling fear, and eat of the food and drink 
of the cup which our loving Savior so freely offers. Though it 
be an act under the solemnity of which an angel might shud- 
der, yet will we stretch out the hand of our feeble faith, 
and partake of the feast which our Lord appoints. 

And thus shall^ all the Iambs of Christ’s fold continue 
often ^ ^^id be refreshed by these gracious symbols, till 
they reach their Father’s home. Here in this valley shall 
gathering docks of willing disciples thus meet to show forth 
their Lord’s death, until the day when he shall come in 
the clouds of heaven. The work that is here begun will 
go forward. The flame that is kindled will never be ex- 
tinguished, The light that now dawns upon the eastern 
mountains is the precursor of a glorious day. We can already 
see the strong red rays from the upper limb of the rising sun. 
Spread, glorious light. Penetrate these shades of death. Visit 
every cave and dungeon of this polluted land. And when the 
sound of the last trumpet shall gather the saints Of Asam^the 
living and the dead— may it be our blessed portion to find a 
place among that happy band! Which may God grant for 
his Son’s sake. Amen. 
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Note A.— Page 9. 

^‘The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or of 
men is a question which appears no less perplexing to many 
in modern times than it was to the Jews. So evidently unavoid- 
able is the conclusion that infants had no 'part in John’s bap- 
tism, that many Pedobaptists have been led to adopt a view di- 
rectly opposed to that of the Evangelist Mark, who tells us that 
the baptism of John, in connection with his preaching, was tlie 
beginning of the Gospel of the Son of God — that is, the com- 
mencement of the New Testament dispensation. They maintain, 
on the contrary, that it has no claim to be regarded as CAm- 
tian baptism*^* but was a rite borrowed from the Jewish ce- 
remony of proselyte baptism. We, however, believe it to have 
been direct from heaven, and not of men; John himself as- 
cribes it to a special divine commission, (John 1: 33); and it 
was in every essential particular the same as that administer- 
ed by Christ’s disciples, both before and after his death. Was 
the baptism of John a baptism of repentance? So was theirs. 
Acts 2: 38. Was it a baptism for the remission of sins? 
That of Peter was the same: “Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remismn of 
sins.*^ Did they baptize in the name of Christ? John also 
said unto the people, “That they should believe on him whiejj 
should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus f Acts 19:4; and 
although Christian baptism had not then attained its full and 

* It should also be remarked, that a late distinguished Baptist writer, the Rev. 
Robert Hall, defends the opinion that the baptism of John was not Christian baptism, 
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explicit form, yet > John may be considered as having virtually 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, while he proclaimed the 
coming Messiah, and the Holy Ghost that should be given. 
Matt. 3 : 11. That baptism in the name of Christy and bap- 
tism in the name of the Trinity is the same, we may learn 
from those passages in which the former term is used, while 
there can be no doubt that the ordinance was administered in 
the form prescribed by our Savior* after his resurrection. 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ;*’ Acts 2:38. “He com- 
manded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord;*’ Acts 
10 : 48. In the case of those who had been irregularly baptiz- 
ed, probably by some of John's followers, without either faith 
in fchrist, or a knov^ledge of the Holy Spirit, (Acts 19 : 1 — 5), 
it is simply recorded that, after being instructed by Paul, they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus; which the sa- 
cred penman must certainly have understood as equivalent to 
baptism in the name of the Trinity. 

On this subject Calvin has the following just remarks: “It 
is very certain that the ministry of John was precisely the 
same as that which was afterwards committed to the apostles. 
For their baptism was not different, though it was administered 
by difrerent hands ; but the sameness of their doctrine shows 
Uieir baptism to have been the same. John and the apostles 
agreed in the same doctrine : both baptized to repentance, both 
to remission of sins; both baptized in the name of Christ, from 
whom repentance and remission of sins proceed. John said of 
Christ, * Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world;’ thus acknowledging and declaring him to be 
the satyifice acceptable to the Father, the Procurer of righteous- 
ness, and the Author of salvation. What could the^ apostles add 
to tdiis confession? —If any difference be sought for in the word 
of God, the only difference that will be found is, that John bap- 
tized in the name of Him who was to come, the apostles in the 
name of Him who had already manifested himself.’^ — Hinton’s 
History of Baptism^ p. 68. 
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Those must indeed be weighty considerations, which could 
induce us to believe that the baptism wherewith our blessed 
Lord was baptized, was not Christian baptism ! 


Note B. — Page 11. 

CuRCELL^us, a learned theologian of Geneva and professor of 
Divinity, says- "The baptism of infants, in the two first cen- 
turies after Christ, wa& altogether unknown; but in the third 
and fourth was allowed by some few. In the fifth, and follow- 
ing ages, it was generally received.” — Instit, Rel. Christ, L. i. 
b. 12. — In his second Dissertation on Original Sin, he says: 
"The custom of baptizing infants did not begin before the 
third age after Christ was born. In the former ages no trace 
of it appears, and it was introduced without the command of 
Christ.” — Booth- s Feed, Exam, P. ii. ch. ii. 

The learned Venbma thinks it " certain that pedobaptism was 
practiced in the second century; yet so that it was not the 
custom of the church, nor the general practice; much less 
was it generally esteemed necessary that infants should be bap- 
tized.” — "Tertullian has no where mentioned pedobaptism among 
the traditions of the church, nor even among the customs of the 
church that were publicly received and usually observed; nay, 
he plainly intimateSi that in his time it was yet a doubtful afi> 
fair. For in his book, De Baptismo, (cap. xviii.) he dissuades 
from baptizing infants, [rather, young childrm,'] and proves by 
certain reasons, that the delay of it to a more mature age is to 
be preferred; which he certainly would not have done if Jt had 
been a tradition and a public custom of the church, seeing he 
was very tenacious of traditions; nor, had it been a tradition^ 
would be have failed to mention it.” — Hist Eccks, tom% iii* 
sec. ii. §108. 

In Germany, Neander, a Pedobaptist, in his Church History, 
p. 198 — ^200, declares it " certain that Christ did not ordain infant 
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baptism/' and thft we eannot prove that die apostles'' did ; 
that even in the second century, in the time of Terttilian, ^^ it 
was not usmdly considered an ajiostolica] ordinance.'' But he 
states that the theory of the unconditional necessity of infant bap- 
tism developed itself from the idea/* “ that without outward bap- 
iiSni no one cbuld be freed from inherited guilt, saved from eter- 
nal putiishment, or brought to eternal happiness.” He even can- 
not find proof that this idea was generally received by the North 
Afribati tihurch,” until ‘‘the middle of the third century;'* yet 
thinks infhtit baptism useful, and in a mild way advocates 
it. — Christian Review, July 1846, p. 198. 

The celebrated German critic, Bretschneiuer, in his recent 
work, (Theology, vol. i. p. 469,) observes: “ All the earlier traces 
of infant baptism are very doubtful; on the bontrary, Tertullian 
is the first ^ who refers to it, and he censures it. Origen and 
Cyprian, on the contrary, defend it. In the fourth century its 
validity was generally acknowledged, although the church fathers 
ofien found it necessary to warn against the delay of baptism. 
Even Pelagius did not dare to call the correctness of it in ques- 
tion. Augustine pointed out the removal of original sin, and the 
sins of the children as its definite object; and through his repre- 
sentations was its universal difiusion promoted.” — Hinton^ s Hist 
of Bap, p. 255. 

Professor Hahn, of Breslau, (Theology, p. 556,) say«: “Ac- 
cording to its true, original design, it cair be given only to 
aSuUs, who are capable of true knowledge, repentance, and faith. 
Neither in the scriptures, nor during the first hundred md fifty 
yemts, \b a sure example* of infant baptism to be found; tmd we 
must contede that the numerous opposers of it cannot 
dicied on Gospel ground/* ^Ihid, p. 234. 
r OLSHAusEia, vol. ii. p. 455, reasons thus: ^By the hitiodOoto 
^ infatit baptism, which was vertainly mt aj^sUdicnl^ the JOla- 
tivO position of baptism, after the ebullition of spiritual •gHI;R^^llad 
passed away, was changed; the outward act returned back to the 
rank Of John's baptism, and necessarily received confi^atioUi as 
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supplyii^ aa internal 4€ficiencyj”— and in i. p. 158; ‘‘In 
infant. J>aptis<n, wA*c/i at plater f mod, for mse reasons^, 

intnoduced^ t|ie la^red rite returned back/^ &c.— p. 234. 

Mvbub^ in his eominentary on Acts 16: 15^ (vol. iii. p. 215,) 
observes: ‘^Baptism without faith never aj^ara [in the scripture,] 
and is Contrary to Matt 28: 19. The early and continued op- 
position to infant baptism would have been inexplicable, if it bad 
been an undoubted apostolical institution.” — Ibid» p. 235* 

“ One of these last [observances] was infant baptism, a depar- 
ture irom the original form of the sacrament, which had existed for 
centuries in the church ; for which, indeed, very pertinent reasons 
can be offered, but it is neoertheless a DBPARTURE.”“illfs?izc//’5 
illfocf. Hist of the Germans and the Reform* vol. i* p. 123. 


Note C.- — Page 11. 

Bishop Taylor says: “There is no pretence of tradition, 
that the church in all ages did baptize all the infants of Chris- 
tian parents. It is more certain that they did not do it always, 
than that they did it in the first age. St. Ambrose, St. Hier- 
om, and St. Austin, were born of Christian parents, and yet were 
not baptized till the full age of a man and more.!* — In Booth's 
Fesdobap, Exam* P* ii. ch. ii. ref. 6. 

St. Ambrose wfs elected to the archbishopric of Milan “ at 
the age of thirty-four, and before he had received the sacrament 
of baptism." — Gibbon's Rom. Emp. chap^ xxvii. yol. iii. p. 417. 
^ “ Hieronymus Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon, in Dalmatia, 
was borh of Christian parents, ab^ut the year 331. His father, 
Eusebius, gave him the best advantages for education. He was 
early sent to Rome, where he studied many years, and jind^r 
the best masters. About the year 363, he was baptia^d, Wul 
lOfb Eome to travel for improvement in knowledge.” — Murdoch's 
Moshdm, vol. i. p. 302, note. 

The Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge eontaiiis the follow- 
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iog account of St, Austin, or Augualin#^ who was born AiD. d§4^ 
His parents Patricias and Monica, were Ghrii^ans of respeetable 
rank in life, who afforded their son all the means of ifisttaction 
which his excellent genius and aptitude for learning seemed to 
require.” — After his conversion, Augustine wished to retire at 
once from so wicked a world, as that in which he had passed 
the first thirty-two years of his dissolute life. His secession, 
however, was only a temporary one; for he and Alipius were, 
a few months afterwards, received by baptism into the Catholic 
church.”— JSncyc. of Relig^ Knowh art. St. Augustine. 

Gregory Nazianzen, born in the year 318, [329, according to 
Gibbon,] whose parents were Christians, and his father a bish- 
op al the time of his birth, was not baptized till about thirty 
years of age ; and Chrysostom also, born oP^ Christian parents 
in the year 347, was not baptized till near twenty-one years of 
age.— Annot. on Matt. xix. 14; Gen, Biog, Diet art. 
Gregory Naz. ; Dupin^s Eccks. Hist, cent, iv and v. 

The celebrated philologist Koraes, one of the first Greek 
scholars of modern times, says: Infant baptism seems to have 
been introduced in the third century; at first only in Afirica, 
subsequently by.,degrees also in other countries. Not venturing 
to decide upon this matter, we would only say, that even sup- 
posing infants to have been baptized in the apostolic times or 
shortly afterwards, the practice was neither uniformly adopted, 
nor always or every where observed. This ft evident from nu- 
merous instances of persons living in or about the fourth .century, 
who were not baptized till after they had reached the age of 
manhood. Such was the case with Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin#; 
Chrysostom, Sasil, Gregory ; and among the emperors with Con- 
stantine^i Gonstantius, [sons of Constantine the Great,] Valent 
ti/tian, Gratian, Theodosius, and with innumeraUe other persons. 
The discourses addressed by many of the fathers of the same 
century, to persons deferring baptism, prove the same thkig. It 
is further conlfrmed by the canons of several councils, and also 
by the well-known ahecdbte of Athanasius the Great, who when»^ 
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on a certain oceaaion whilst at pJay, catechised and baptized 
his< piny^llows, wtio untir then bad remained unbaptized. The 
time when infant baptism was generally introduced cannot easily be 
determined.” — Leslie^ s Hist View of the Baptists , p. 33. 

“The sons of Constantine,” says Gibbon, “must have been ad- 
mitted from their childhood into the rank of catechumens, but they 
imitated, in the delay of their baptism, the example of their fath- 
er.” — Gibbon* s Rom* Emp* ch. xxi. vol. iii. p. 33. 

We are also informed by Gibbon, that Valentinian 11. son of 
the Christian emperor Valentinian I., who was born only four years 
previous to his father’s death, and who shared with his brother 
Gratian the imperial dignity, died unbafitized at the age of twenty- 
one; on which occasion, says the historian, “the humanity of Am- 
brose tempted him (I) make a singular breach in his theological sys- 
tem ; and to comfort the weeping sisters of Valentinian by the 
firm assurance, that their pious brother, though he had not received 
the sacrament of baptism”, was admitted to “the regions of eternal 
bliss.” — Gibbon* s Rom. Emp. ch. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 445. 

Of Theodosius the Great, the same author remarks : “ Theodo- 
sius was the first of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the 
Trinity. Although he was born of a Christian family ^ the max- 
ims, or at least the practice of the age, encouraged him to delay 
the ceremony of his initiation ; till he was admonished of the dan- 
ger of delay, by the serious illness which threatened his life to- 
wards the end of ttee first year of his reign. Befi>re he took the 
field against the Goths, he received the sacrament of baptism from 
Achdtus, the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica.”-*-^iJoi». Emp. ch. 
xxvii vol. iii. p. 399. 

Robinson, in his History of Baptism, affirms that 4n all the writ- 
ings orthe fathers, “ altliough they gave great numbers of histories 
of the baptism of adults, yet there is not one account of the baptism 
of a child til! the year 370, when Galates, the dying the 

Aiian emperor Valens, was baptized by order of the moiiaroh; 
tokd swore that he would not be contradicted.** -^Christim Review, 
May 1840, p. 6. 
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**The sum of, the evidence of history,” say« Hinton, **ijs 
this: ~ that infant^baptism is first clearly; alluded to by Qrigeni — 
first found in acttual practice in Africa^ patronized by Cyprian, in 
the middle ofthe third century ;--that it was admitted, in case of 
dangmr of death, in EuFq>e in the fourth century;— that many emi- 
nent men, sons of Christian parents, were not baptized till more 
than thirty years of age, so late as the fourth century;— that the 
clergy, after the accession of Constantine, endeavored to promote 
the bf^tism of new-born infants, which was invariably followed by 
the other ordinance, [the eucharkt]; and that this practice was 
founded on doctrines which, if true, rendered it necessary^ to every 
humane mind.” — Hinton^ Hist of Bap, p. 280. 


Note D. — Page 12. 

The following account of a conference between Austin the 
abbot and the early British Christians at Bangor, is preserved 
by Robert Fabian, an English chronicler who wrote about the 
year 1512. 

**TPhen he (Austin) gathered a synode, to the which came seven 
byshoppes of Brytons with the wisest men of that famous abbey of 
Bangor. But first, they took counsel of an holy man, wher they 
should be obedient to Austayne or not. And he said, yf ye find him 
humble, or meke, as to Christes disciple beloageth, that then they 
should assent to him, which tnekenes thei shoude perceave in him, 
yf he at their comming into the synode or councell, arose agayne 
them. When the sayde byshoppes entered the sayde synode Au- 
stain sat istyl in the chaire, and removed not: whereupon they were 
wroth, ah<it disdayned him, and would not obey hk requestes. He 
then sayd, sins ye wol not asseht to ray hestes generally, assefit ye 
to me sj^i^y in iii things : The first is, that ye kepe Eater in due 
fourme and time as it is ordayned. The second, that ye giw Chris~ 
tendome to children: and the fhyrde is, that ye preachc utitO the 
kngiis thb word ofCJod M aforetimes I have exhorted you. And all 
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the other deale, I shall suffer you to amend and refouriti within 
yourselves : but they loold not thetief. Then Austayue sayd unto 
them, and warned them by manner of inspyration, that since they 
wold not receave peace of theyr brethren, they shodtd of other re- 
ceave warre and wretche : the which was after pnt in experience 
by Ethel frid us king of Northumberland.'* 

It is obvious then, from this account, what were the sentiments 
of our noble ancestors on the subject of baptism,— /Acy were 
Baptists; they would not give Christendom to children; nor 
would they either receive or propagate the corrupt doctrines of 
Austin and his fraternity of forty monks who accompanied him. 
And it is as obvious by whom the custom of christening children 
was introduced into the land of our homes .— Historical 
View of the Baptists, p. 10. 


Note E. — Page 12. 

From the begining of the fourth century, in the first place the 
Cathari, and afterwards the Donatists and the Luciferi^ began to 
appear, separate from the * Church.' They spread from Asia Mi- 
nor, and appeared in considerable numbers in all the different 
countries in Europe, as well as extensively in Asia and Africa, till 
history finds the same class of Christians in the five vallies of Pied- 
mont. From this point, the view extends downwards to the Lol- 
lards and Wickliffites of England and Germany, the Berengarians 
of France, the Arnoldists of Brescia, and the followers of John 
Hubs and the United Brethren of Bohemia,* and down to the 
time of the reformation by Luther. What may be aaid of any 
one of these sects, may, with some exceptions, be said of all the 
Christian Review, May 1846, p. 7. 

The Noratians, who seceded from the Romish clmrch, accent 
of its laxity of disii^ipline, in the third century, and the Bmiatists*, 
who separated from the African church at the commencement of 
the fourth century, nearly resembled each other in their doetrines 
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and discipline, and *^are charged by Crispin^ a French historian, 
with holding together in the following Uiings t First, for purity of 
church members, by asserting that none ought to be admitted into 
the church, but such as are m&ihly ti*m heUevm and real saints ; 
secondly, for purity of church discipline; thirdly, for the indepen- 
dency of each church j and fourthly, they baptized again those 
whose first baptism they had reason to doubt. They were conse- 
quently termed rebaptizers and anabaptists” — Orchard's Hist, of 
For. Baptists, p. 85. 

An African council held at Mela in Numidia, A. D. 416, at 
which Augustine presided, issued twenty seven declarations, or ec- 
clesiastical laws, eight of which were directed against Pelagianism : 
tha{ against Baptists was in the following terms : '‘Also it is the 
pleasure of the bishops to order that whosoever denieth that infants 
newly bom of their mothers are to be baptized, or saith that baptism 
is administered for their own sins, but not on account of original 
sin derived from Adam, and to be expiated by the laver of regene- 
ration, be accursed” — Robinson* s Hist of Bap. p. 217. 

St, Augustine, writing against one of the Donatists, says : " Thou 
acknowledgest that children are guilty of original sin, yet absolvest 
them without the loner of regeneration, and permittest them to go 
into the kingdom of heaven. These things are very perverse, and 
against the Catholic faith.”— Gen. View, p. 14. 

"The tuciferians, a body of seceders, (so called from Lucifer, 
a Sardinian bishop,) it clearly appears from the discourses of St, 
Augustine, refused to baptize infants, contrary, as he says, to the 
then practice of the church.” — Hinton* s Hist, of Bap. p. 285. 

"We have seen the Novatians continue in Italy till the end of 
the sixth century. In the seventh, churches bedding similar septk 
ments existed^ according to the testimony of Gibljon, under the 
tide of Paulicians, in the north of Italy. In the eighth century^ 
as we are informed by Bonizo, bishop of Butrium, the Paterines 
arose and became conspicuous daring the pontilPlte of Stephen IL 
The Catholics of those times baptized by immersion ; the \Patte- 
rines, therefore, in all dieir Ranches, made no complaint of the 
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mode of baptizing; but when they were examined, they objected 
vehemently against the baptism of infants, and condemned it as an 
error.” — Ibid, pp. 285, 286. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there existed in Germany 
a numerous body of Cathari, or Puritans, “ a sort of people,*’ says 
the Abbot Egbert, very pernicious to the Catholic faith,” because 
they ** maintained their opinions by authority of scripture a sect 
who denied “the utility of baptism to infants,’* insisting that it 
“ought to be delayed till they come to years of discretion, and 
that even then those only should be baptized who make a personal 
profession of faith, and desire it -Sermon against the Cathari: 
Bib. Pat, tom. ii. pp. 99, 106. 

In the twelfth century, Peter de Bruys appeared as the advocate 
of the truth in the south of France. One of his doctrines, says 
Mosheim, was, “ That persons ought not to be baptized, until they 
come to the use of reason,^' Peter de Bruys continued his labors 
during a period of twenty years, when he was called to seal his tes- 
timony with his blood. Within five years of his martyrdom, Hen- 
ry, of Toulouse, who had been a disciple of his, appeared as a re- 
former. He traveled through different provinces and exercised liis 
ministerial functions in all places with the utmost applause from the 
people. Writing to the Count of St. Giles, Bernard, abbot of Clair- 
val in France, thus describes the state of affairs: “How great are 
the evils which we have heard and known to be done by Henry, 
the heretic, and what he is still every day doing in the churches of 
God J He wanders up and down in your country in sheep-olothing, 
being a ravenous wolf! but according to the hint given by our Lord, 
we know him by his fruits. The churches are without people— the 
people without priests— priests without reverence— and lastly Chris- 
tians without Chrijf. The life of Christ is denied to infants, by 
refusing them the grace of baptism, nor are they suffered to dra)|y 
near unto salvation, though our Savior tenderly cried out in their 
behalf, ^Suffer,’ Oh most unhappy people!” — Hinton's Hist, 
of Bap, pp. 292, 293. 

“ From the zeal and assiduity of Gundulphus and Arnold in Itafy^ 
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with Beronger, Peter de Bruys^ and Henry in France, the followers 
of these reformers became sufficiently numerous to excite alarm in 
the Catholic church, before Waldo, of Lyons, appeared as a reform-? 
er. They were in different kingdoms known by different names, 
and are supposed at this period to have amounted to eight hundred 
thousmd in profession.’' — Orchard's HisU For* Bap* pp. 179, 182. 

''In A. D. 1176,” says Mr. Beeby, (Anabaptists and Baptists,) 
" at a council held in Lombez, the good men of Lyons were con- 
demned : one charge was, that they denied infants to he saved hy 
baptism* — A. D. 1179, Alexander III., in council, condemned the 
Waldensian or Puritan heresy, for denying baptism to infants . — 
A. D. 1181, Pope Lucius III. held a council at Verone, at which 
the Albigensian sect, or heresy, Were damned for teaching otherwise 
than the church of Rome about baptism ; and in the same year 
issued a decree confirmatory of former measures, in which it 
was stated, ‘ We declare all Catharists, Paterines, Poor of Lyons, 
Passignes, Josephists, and Arnoldists, to lie under a perpetual 
anathema.’ ” — Leslie's Hist, View, p. 17. 

Cardinal Baronius, in his Annals, speaking of the decretal Epis- 
tle of Pope Innocent HI. to the archbishop of Arles, respecting the 
Albigensian sect, says : " Among the Arlatenses were heretics who 
excluded infants from baptism, counting them incapable of that 
heavenly privilege ; therefore did Innocent write this epistle to the 
archbishop of Arles, to confute and confound them. Wherein hav- 
ing given many arguments to enforce the baptizing of infants, he 
makes this decree, viz.. That since baptism is come in the room of 
circumcision, therefore not the elder only, but also young children, 
which of themselves neither believe nor understand, shall be baptiz- 
ed, and in their baptism original sin shall be forgiven them.” . 

This Pope, in order to confute and confoui^ these Waldenses, 
promised full pardon of all sin, and paradise forever, to all that 
would bear arms against them for forty days ; hy which promise he 
assembled a vast army, who in six months or thereabout, butchered 
two hundred thousand of these pious and zealous opppsers of the 
Roman Antichrist .— of Relig, vol. i. p. 306. 
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REiNEEius Saccho, a Romati inquisitor, who had himself been 
connected with the Waldenses for seventeen years, and afterwards 
apostatized, writes of them thus: ‘‘Of all the sects, which have 
been, or now exist, none are more injurious to the Church; for 
three reasons : 1. Because it is more ancient. Some aver their exis- 
tence from the time of Sylvester, (A. IX 335); others, from the time 
of the apostles. 2. Because it is so universal. There is scarcely 
any country into which this sect has not crept. And 3. Because 
all other heretics excite horror by the greatness of their blasphe- 
mies against God ; but these have a great appearance of piety, as 
they live justly before men, believe rightly all things concerning 
God, and confess all the articles which are contained in the creed; 
only they hate and revile the Pope of Rome, and in their accusa- 
tions are easily believed by the people .” — Reintrius contra Wald> 
in Perrin^ b. ii. c. i. 

Of the Waldenses Mosheim says, “The origin of this sect is hid 
in the remote depths of antiquity.” 

Beza, the cotemporary and colleague of Calvin, says : “ As for 
the Waldenses, I may be permitted to call them the very seed of 
the primitive and purer Christian church, since they are those that 
have been upheld, as is abundantly manifest, by the wonderful pro- 
vidence of God, so that neither those endless storms and tempests 
by which the whole Christian world has been shaken for so many 
succeeding ages, and the western parts at length so miserably op- 
pressed by the Bishop of Rome, falsely so called ; nor those horrible 
persecutions which have been expressly raised against them, were 
ever able so far to prevail as to make them bend, or yield a volun- 
tary subjection to the Roman tyranny and idolatry.” — Jones* Church 
History, p. 343. 

Chassagnon, who wrote the history of the Albigenses, 1595, 
says of them : “ Some writers affirm that the Albigenses approved 
not the baptism of infants ; others that they entirely slighted this 
holy sacrament, as if it were of no use to great or small. The truth 
is, they did not reject the sacrament, and say it was useless, but 
only counted it unnecessary to infants, because they are not of age 
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to believe, nor capable of giving evidence of their faith^’ Favian 
also says, ‘‘The Albigenses do esteem the baptizing of infants 
superstitious. 

“ The Waldenses and Albigenses do cast far from them all the 
sacraments of the Romish church, and among those thep do wlmUy 
reject that of infant baptism ; but for that baptism according to 
Christ’s appointment, they have a very high value and esteem.” — 
Dutch Martyrology, pp. 307 — 320. 

In a treatise, says Dr. Gill, concerning Antichrist, which contains 
many sermons of the Waldensian barbs (or preachers), collected in 
the year 1 120, and so speaks the sense of their ancient pastors he^ 
fore this time, stands the following passage : “ The third work of 
Adtichrist consists in this, that he atributes the regeneration of the 
Holy Spirit unto the dead outward work (or faith), baptizing chil- 
dren in that faith,’ ^ 

The following is the twelfth article of the Waldensian Confession 
of Faith, published, according to Sir Samuel Morland, in the year 
1120: “ We consider the sacraments as signs of holy things, or as 
the vbible emblems of invisible blessings. We regard it as proper, 
and even necessary, that believers use these symbols, or visible forms, 
when it can be done. Notwithstanding which, we maintain that 
believers may be saved without these signs, when they have neith- 
er place nor opportunity of observing them.”— /ones’ Church His^ 
tory, p. 324. 

In the year 1544, the Waldenses, to remove the prejudices that 
were entertained against them, transmitted to the king of France 
a confession of their faith in twelve articles, of which the follow- 
ing is the seventh : “ We believe that in the ordinance of baptism 
the water is the visible and external sign which represents to us 
that which, by virtue of God’s invisible operation, is within us; 
namely, the renovation of our minds, and the mortification of our 
members through Jesus Christ. And by this ordinance we are re- 
ceived into the holy congregation of God’s people, previously pro- 
fessing and declaring our faith and change of lifeJ’—Jones^ 
Church History, p. 326. 
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It is known, however, that a portion of the Inter WaJdenses em- 
braced the practice of infant baptism, and uniting with the follow- 
ers of Luther and Calvin, were at length absorbed and lost among 
the Lutheran, Swiss, and other reformed churches. Yet the true 
successors of the ancient Waldenses still remained among the Lol- 
lards of England and the Meunonites of Germany, and in other 
parts of Europe, as we know from the persecutions they suffered for 
opposing infant baptism. 

The following are a few facts selected from Westlake^ s General 
View of Baptism. ‘‘At Augsburg in Germany, in 1517, were burnt 
several godly and learned men of the Waldensian faith, for oppos. 
ing infant baptism.— About the year 1522, an adict was published 
at Zurich, in which a penalty of two guilders was set upon all such 
as should withhold baptism from their children.” — “ In 1527, Leon- 
ard Skooner, a Baptist minister, was beheaded at Rottenburgh in 
Germany, and seventy more, of the same persuasion, were at the 
same place put to death.— Felix Mans, a faithful servant of Christ, 
and one of the first reformers in Switzerland, owning the same 
faith, was in the same year drowned at Zurich.” — “ In 1528, the 
learned Dr. B. 11. Paciraontanus of the town of Waltazar, was burnt 
at Vienna for preaching and writing against infant baptism. — In 
1532, a woman, for being baptized, was thrown into the lake of 
Haarlem. Her husband and two other men were burnt at the 
Hague.” — In 1533, “the harboring of Baptist ministers was for- 
bidden in Holland, and a reward of twelve guilders was promised 
for every one of them that should be apprehended.” — In 1535 was 
issued the bloody edict of Charles V. “against the Anabaptist 
or Waldensian Christians, commanding all persons to renounce 
those persuasions and practices, upon penalty of the forfeiture of 
life and goods without mercy ; the men to be burnt, the wpmen 
to be drowned ; and all that conceal, harbor, and do not in thmr 
places prosecute the law against them, to suffer the same penalty.” 
— “In 1556, Philip IL king of Spain, renewed the edict which 
his father Charles V. had enacted. It was in force about 45 
years ; during which period thousands were burnt, drowned, ban- 
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ished, &c. for no other reason but because the objects of it con- 
scientiously adhered to scriptural baptism.”— Dr. Featly, * a bitter 
enemy of the Baptists, tells us that in Ponton, Cologne, Germa- 
ny, Swederland, ^c. many thousands of this sect, who defiled their 
first baptism by a second, were baptized the third time in their 
own blood.” 

In England, ‘*iii the time of Henry IV. and Henry VI., the 
followers of Wickliffe and Lollard, were cruelly persecuted, and 
many of them were put to death, because they toould not baptize 
their infants^ and for saying that infants are saved without it »^ — 
‘‘ In the reign of Henry VIII., about eighteen of the Baptists suf- 
fered martyrdom ; and sixteen men and women were banished from 
this* country, for opposing infant baptism.— In October 1538, a 
commission was sent to Cranmer, Stokesly, Sampson and others, 
to inquire after the Baptists— to proceed against them— to restore 
the penitent — to burn their books, and to deliver the obstinate to 
the secular arm.” — “In Queen Mary’s time, we find that several of 
the Baptists were imprisoned, who gave the following grounds 
against infant baptism, viz. First, because antiscriptural. Second, 
because commanded by the Pope. Third, because Christ command- 
ed teaching to go before baptism.” — “In Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
in 1575, a congregation of Baptists were taken at their meeting 
near Aldgate ; twenty-seven of whom were shut up in a dungeon, 
and one of them died in it, four recanted, two were burnt in Smith- 
field, and the rest were banished.— In this reign a proclamation was 
put forth, commanding all the Baptists to depart the kingdom, 
whether they were natives or foreigners, under the penalties of im- 
prisonment or loss of goods.” — In the reign of James L, “Edward 
Wightman, of Burton upon Trent, was burnt at Smithfield. He was 
the last martyr that suffered by this cruel kind of death in England ; 
and it may be remarked that William Sawtre [in the time of Hen- 
ry IV.] the first that suffered in that manner, for his religions opin- 
ions, was supposed to have denied infant baptism : so that this sect 

* ThQ same who, in 1644, entreated the House of Lords, that Milton might be cut off 
“as a pestilent Anabaptist,” 
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had the honor both of leading the way, and bringing up the rear, 
of all the martyrs who were burnt alive in England.”— Westlake's 
General View, pp. 17 — 21. 

Bishop Hurd, in his History of all Religions, says : ** It is pretty 
clear from the writings of many learned men, that Dr. John Wick- 
LiFPE, the first English reformer, either considered infant baptism 
unlawful, or at best not necessary.” The author of a “ History of 
Religion,” published in London in 1764, in four volumes octavo, 
says : It is clear from many authors that Wickliffe rejected infant 
baptism, and that on this doctrine his followers agreed with the 
modern Baptists” Thomas Walden calls jWickliffe ‘*one of the 
seven heads that came out of the bottomless pit, for denying infant 
baptism, that hcresie of the Lollards^ of whom he was so great 
a ringleader.” And Walsingham says: It was in the year 1381, 
that that damnable heretic, John Wickliffe, reassumed [took up, or 
embraced] the cursed opinions of Berengari us;” and that '^his fol- 
lowers did deny baptism to infants” — Leslies Hist. Viero, p. 20. 

Mosheim, notwithstanding his hostility to the Mennonites, or 
Anabaptists, as he elsewhere styles them, makes the following 
confession: *Tn the first place, I believe the Mennonites are not 
altogether in the wrong, when they boast of a descent from those 
Waldensians, Petrobrusians, and others, who are usually styled 
the Witnesses for the truth before Luther. Prior to^ the age of 
Luther, there lay concealed in almost every country of Europe, but 
especially in Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, very 
many persons, in whose minds was deeply rooted that principle 
which the Waldensians, the Wickliffites, and the Hussites main- 
tained, some more covertly and others more openly j namely, that 
the kingdom which Christ set up on the earth, or the visible 
church, is an assembly of holy persons; and ought therefore to be 
entirely free, not only from ungodly persons and sinners, but froijj 
all institutions of human deoiee against ungodliness.” — Eccles, 
History, cent. xvi. sec. iii. p. ii. c. iii. 

Starck, Court preacher at Darmstadt, (History of Baptism, 
pp. 115, 1 18) says : ‘‘ If instead of looking only at particular confes- 
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sions, we follow out their general mode of reasoning, we find that 
they not only rejected infant baptism, but rebaptized those who 
passed from the Catholic church to them ; and that although the 
Anabaptists held a conhection with Munzer, Storck, Grebel, Stub- 
ner and Keller, the Waldenses were their predecessors” 

Limborch, professor of Divinity in the University of Amsterdam, 
says: ‘‘To speak candidly w'hat 1 think of all the modern sects of 
Christians, the Dutch Baptists most resemble both the Waldenses 
and Albigenses.”— jF/iV. of the Inquis» vol. i. ch. 7. 

To the above quotations we may add the following testimony 
from a work published by Dr. Upeu, Prof, of Theology at Gotting- 
en,, and Rev. J. J. Deumont, both learned Pedobaptists ; “We 
have now seen that the Baptists, w'ho were formerly called Anabap- 
tists, and in later times Mennonites, were the original Waldenses : 
and who have long in the history of the church received that 
honor. On this account the Baptists may be considered the only 
Christian community which has stood since the daps of the apostles, 
and as a Christian society which has preserved pure the doctrines of 
the gospel through all ages.’* 


Note F.~Page 14. 

• 

The Rev. Mr. Hague, in his Historical Discourse on the second 
centennial anniversary of the first Baptist church in the United 
States, gives the following extract from a work of Alexander de 
Stourza, a writer of the Greek church, published at Studgart in 
1816. “The Western church has done violence both to the word 
and the idea, in practicing baptism by aspersion, the very enuncia- 
tion of Hliich is a ludicrous contradiction* In truth the word bap- 
tize has but one signification. It signifies literally and perpetually 
to immerse. Baptism and immersion are identical ; and to say 
baptism by aspersion, is the same as to say immersion by aspersion, 
or any other contradiction in terms. Who then, perceiving this, 
can hesitate to render homage to the sage fidelity of our church. 
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always attached to the doctrine and ritual of primitive Christianity 
While traveling in Greece/^ says Mr. Hague, I ‘'was struck 
with the fact that it is impossible for a Greek to associate any 
idea with the terra baptism except that of immersion. At Kalaima- 
chi, a village on the Gulf of Athens, I was introduced to a learn- 
ed Greek who spoke various languages. Among other subjects of 
inquiry, I spoke of the Greek church, and took occasion to say to 
him, the Italian church does not practice baptism as you do. As 
if to correct my inadvertent phraseology, he immediately rejoined, 
‘Baptism! oh no, no — they have rantism (sprinkling); we have 
baptism.’ ” — Hague’s Hist. Discourse^ p. 178. 

In the year 1837, the Bishop of the Cyclades, who is a member 
of the Synod of the kingdom of Greece, published at Athens a 
theological treatise, entitled “ The Orthodox Doctrine.” Refer- 
ring to the Popish practice of sprinkling, he exclaims: “Where 
has the Pope taken this practice from ? Where has the Western 
church seen it adopted, that she declares it to be right ? Has she 
learnt it from the baptism of the Lord? Let Jordan bear witness, 
and first proclaim the immersions and the emersions. From the 
words of our Lord ? Hear them aright ; ‘ Disciple the nations, then 
baptize them.’ He says not, then anoint them, or sprinkle them, but 
he plainly commissions his apostles to baptize. The word baptizo, 
explained, means a veritable dipping {houtuma), and in fact, a per- 
fect dipping. An object is baptized, when it is completely submerg- 
ed (kruptetai, concealed)^ this is the proper explanation of the 
word BAPTIZO. Did the Pope then learn it from the apostles ? Or 
from the word and the expression? Or from the church in the 
splendor of her antiquity ? Nowhere did such a practice prevail, 
nowhere can a scriptural passage be found, to afford a shelter to 
the opinion of the Western church.' ’—ies/te’s Hist. View^ p. 32. 

The Nestorians, the Armenians, the Asian Jacobites, inhabit!^ 
principally Syria and Mesopotamia, the African Jacobites, COpts, 
and Abyssinians, administer baptism by trine immersion ; as also 
do the Georgians. No branch of the nominally Christian church, 
however corrupt in other respects, has dared to change the law of 
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immersion into sprinkling, except the Roman hierarchy, and those 
churches which derived sprinkling from that polluted source. — 
Hinton^ s Hist, of Bap. pp. 189, 190. 

The writings of the early fathers speak only of immersion. 
Hermas, a cotemporary of the apostles, in his work entitled ‘‘ Pas- 
tor,” (Simil. 9, §16,) says: “the water of baptism, into which men 
go down bound to death, but come up appointed to life.” 

Tertullian writes ; “ There is no difference whether baptism 
takes place in the sea or in a pond, in the river or the fountain, the 
lake or the bath; nor between those who were baptized in the 
Jordan by John, and those who were baptized in the Tiber by 
Peter.” Again: “We are immersed three times, fulfilling sorne^ 
what more than our Lord has decreed in the Gospel.” — Tertullian 
de Bap. ch. iv. 

Augustine, (Horn, iv.) says: “After you professed your belief, 
three times did we submerge (demersimus) your heads in the sacred 
fountain.”— St. Chrysostom: “We, as in a sepulchre, immersing 
our heads in water, the old man is buried, and sinking down the 
whole is concealed at once; then, as we emerge, the new man 
again rises.” — Stuart on Baptism, p. 358. 

St. Basil, archbishop of Cesarea : “ How can we be placed in a 
condition of likeness to his death? By being buried with him in 
baptism. How are we to go down with him into the grave ? By 
imitating the ‘burial’ of Christ in baptism; for the bodies of the 
baptized are in a sense buried in water.”— JRoimsow’s Hist, of 
Bap. p. 65. 

Salmasius, Professor of History at Leyden, says: “ The clinics 
only, because they were confined to their beds, were baptized in a 
manner of which they were capable: not in the entire laver, as 
those who plunge the head under water ; but the whole body had 
^ater poured upon it. Thus Novatus, when sick, received bap- 
tism ; being perichutheis, besprinkled, not baptutheis, baptized .” — 
Apud Witsium, CEcon^ Feed. 1. iv. c. 16. 

The case referred to by Salmasius, is thus narrated by Eusebi- 
us : “He fell into a grievous distemper, and it being supposed that 
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he would die immediately, he received baptism, being perichutheis 
[lit. poured QTOund \ with water, on the bed whereon he lay, if that 
can he termed baptism”— Eccles. Hist* b. vi. c. 43. 

Magnus inquired of Cvprian, (see Epist. 76.) whether persons 
thus baptized ‘‘were to be regarded as inas- 
much as they were not baptized by bathing, but by affusion” Cyp- 
rian expresses his opinion, that “ when there is a pressing neces-- 
sity, with God’s indulgence, the holy ordinances, though outwardly 
abridged, confer the entire blessing upon those who believe.” — 
Christian Review, vol. iii. p. 106. 

“ We read not in the scripture,” says Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
“that baptism was otherwise administered [than by plunging] ; and 
we are able to make it appear by the acts of councils, and by the 
ancient rituals, that for thirteen hundred years, baptism was thus 
administered throughout the whole church, as far as possible .” — 
Dr. Stennet against Russen, p. 175. 

Tyndale r The plungynge into the water sygnyfyeth that we 
dye and are buryed with Chryst, as concernynge the olde lyfe of 
Synne, which is Adam. And the pullynge out agayn sygnyfyeth 
that we ryse agayne with Chryste in a newe lyfe .” — Obedyence of 
a Chrysten Man, fol. 76. 

Calvin, who lent his influence to the establishment of pouring 
or sprinkling, makes the following concession : “The word baptizo 
signifies to immerse, and the rite of immersion was observed by the 
ancient church.” — Institutes, I. v. ch. 15, §2. 

Luther: “Baptism is a Greek word, and may be translated im- 
mersion, as when we immerse something in water, that it may be 
wholly covered. And although it is almost wholly abolished, for 
they do not dip the whole children, but only pour a little water on 
them, they ought nevertheless to he wholly immersed, and then im- 
ihediately drawn out; for that the ctyrhology wordseentsio 
demand.”— Op. vol. i. p. 336. 

Venema: “The word haptizdn,Xo baptize, is nowhere used in 
the scripture for sprinkling.”— Hist. Eccl. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
tom. iii. sec i. ^138. 
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Beza remarks as follows: ** Christ commanded us to be baptiz- 
ed ; by which word, it is certain, immersion is signified. — Baptizes- 
that, in this place, (Mark 7 : 4,) is more than niptein; because 
that seems to respect the whole body, this only the hands. Nor 
does haptizein signify to wash^ except by consequence ; for it pro- 
perly signifies to immerse for the sake of dyeing.— To be baptized 
in water signifies no other than to be immersed in water, which 
is the external ceremony of baptism ,” — Booths Peed, Bxam. 

Bretschneider, in his Theology, vol. ii. pp. 673, 6S1, says : 
“An enfire immersion belongs to the nature of baptism.” — “This 
is the meaning of the word” 

Pahn, Theol. p. 556: “ According to apostolic instruction and 
example, baptism was performed by immersing the whole man.” 

Von CoELLiN, Hist. Theol. Opin. vol. i. p. 459 ; “Baptism was 
by immersion ; only in cases of the sick by sprinkling. It was held 
necessary to salvation, except in cases of martyrdom.” 

Neander, vol. i. p 361 : “ Only with the sick was there an ex- 
ception,” in regard to immersion. 

Fritsch, Bib. Theology, vol. iii. p. 507: “With infant bap- 
tism, still another change, in the outward form of baptism, was in- 
troduced, that of sprinkling with water, instead of the former prac- 
tice of immersion.” 

“In this country,” says the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, art. Bap- 
tism, sprinkling was never used in ordinary xases till after the 
Reformation” 

Dr. Wall, vicar of Shoreham in Kent, a strenuous advocate 
of .Pedobaptism, referring to the primitive practice of immersion, 
says: “This is so plain and clear, by an infinite number of 
passages, that as one cannot but pity the weak endeavors of such 
Pedobaptists as would maintain the negative of it, so we ought 
tf» disown and show a dislike of the profane scoffs which some 
people give to the English anti-pedobaptists merely for the use 
of dipping I— when it was, in all probability, the way by which 
our BLESSED Savior, and, for certmn, was the most usual- and 
ordinary way by which the ancient Christians did receive their bap- 
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tism. ’Tis a great want of prudence, as well as of honesty, to 
refuse to grant to an adversary what is certainly truCy and may he 
proved so” — Hist of Inf ant Baptism^ vol, ii. p. 351. 

Professor Stuart, a learned American Pedobaptist divine, after 
exhibiting extracts from Ilermas, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Dionysius, Gregory Nyssen, and 
others, thus proceeds: ‘‘But enough. ‘It is,^ says Augusti, ‘rz 
thing made out,^ viz. the ancient practice of immersion. So indeed 
all the writers, who have thoroughly investigated this subject, con- 
clude. I know of no one usage of ancient times, which seems to 
be more clearly and certainly made out. I cannot see how it is 
possible for any candid man, who examines the subject, to deny 
this.”— Stuart on Baptism ^ p. 359. 


Note G. — Page 34. 

An idea of the peculiar efficacy of what is called “Apostolical 
Succession,” through the Bishops and Popes of Rome, is not confin- 
ed to those clergy of the Episcopal church who profess Tractarian 
views; but is often intimated, with more or less distinctness, by 
those of a more liberal creed. As an illustration, we select a pass- 
age from the .“Annual Sermon before the Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity, constituting the Board of Missions of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America,” preached in New 
York, June, 23d. 1846, by the Rev. T. Atkinson, Rector of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Baltimore. The preacher, after remarking severely, 
but justly, on the doctrines and corruptions of the Romish church, 
and her incapacity for successful missionary efforts, inquires: 

“Can, then, Protestant bodies which have rejected the apostolic 
constitution of the church, can they most successTully do this gr^t 
work? Let us candidly admit, that they have done much that 
shames us. That their missionaries, if unfurnished with the apos- 
tolic commission, have not unfrequently shown apostolic fervor, and 
singleness of purpose, and self-renunciation ; that their iieople, if 
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unprovided as ours are with the means, have sometimes shown 
more of the fruits of grace. But no man can seriously think that 
a church not constituted according to the will of God, can be equal- 
ly efficient with one that owes its existence and its organization 
to His will.” — Spirit of Missions, July, 1846, p. 221. 

Here we have it asserted, with sufficient distinctness, 1. That 
all missionaries not episcopaliy ordained, have no apostolic commis- 
sion; and 2. That their people are destitute of the means op 
GRACE. That a church without the means of grace should exhibit 
the fruits of grace, is indeed surprising; and is moreover in direct 
contradiction to Christ’s own rule : ** Bp their fruits ye shall know 
them” And if our baptism fail, as a means of grace, merely for 
want of a proper medium, what shall be said of that which is indu- 
bitably proved to be no baptism, but purely an invention of men ? 

It is true we place no great confidence in so called Apostolic 
Constitutions,” “received by tradition from the fathers;” but 
we have an Apostolical Constitution of more certain authority, 
to which we firmly adhere. From that inspired standard we learn 
the gifts and qualifications of Apostles : and we find that, in their 
peculiar apostolic office, they have, and can have, no successors. 
As teachers and preachers of the gospel, they were succeeded by 
faithful men who were able to teach others also the things which 
they had heard ; and whose ordination was by “ the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery.” 1 Tim. 4: 14.. These presbyters 
(or elders) were the primitive bishops; as we learn from Acts 20 : 
17, where Paul, having called together the presbuterous, elders of 
th^L church at Ephesus, said to them, (verse 28,) “ Take heed— to 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you episcopous, 
BISHOPS.” Here we find not only that elders were called bishops, 
but that there were several in the same church ; which would have 
been impossible, had the office of the ^ew Testament bishops re- 
sembled that of bishops in modem times.— Paul uses the terms 
bishop and elder as synonymous, in Tit. 1 : 6, 6 : “ Ordain elders 
in every city, as I had appointed thee; if any be blameless, — 
FOR a bishop must be blameless.” In 1 Tim. chap. 3, he describes 
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only two orders of officers, bishops and deacons. Also in Phil. 1 : 1, 
he recognizes bishops and deacons only, as the officersDf the church. 

Such is the ministry instituted by the Apostles, as we learn from 
the New Testament records, and we need no testimony from the 
fathers to confirm it. We will, however, transcribe two passages, 
the first from a distinguished father, the second from one of the 
Popes. 

St. Jerome: ‘‘Among the hncientSy presbj/ters and bishops were 
the very same. But by little and little^ that the plants of dissension 
might be plucked up, the whole care was devolved upon an individ- 
ual. As the presbytery, therefore, hiow that they are subjected, 
by the custom of the church, to him who is set over them, so let the 
bishops know that they are greater than presbyters, more by custom 
than by any real appointment of Christ '^—Hieronymi Comm, in 
Tit. 1:1; Op. tom. iv. p. 413. 

Pope Urban II : “ We regard deacons and presbyters as belong- 
ing to the sacred order, since these are the only orders which the 
primitive church is said to have had. For these only have we apos- 
tolical AUTHOiUTV.” — Cone. Benerent, an. 1090, can. 1. 

In reference to the episcopal claim to an uninterrupted apostolical 
succession, viewed as a question of history, we may adduce the testi- 
mony of the learned Archbishop Wiiately, who thus remarks: 

There is not a minister in all Christendom, who is able to trace 
up, with any approach to certainty, his own spiritual pedigree. The 
sacramental virtue, (for such it is that is implied —whether the term 
be used or not— in the principle I have been speaking of,) depen- 
dent on the imposition of hands, with a due observance of apostoli- 
cal usages, by a bishop, himself duly consecrated, after having been 
in like manner baptized into the church, and ordained deacon and 
priest,— this sacramental virtue, if a single link of the chain be 
faulty, must, on the above principles, be utterly nullified for eves 
after, in respect of all the links that hang on that one. For if a 
bishop has not been duly consecrated, or had not been, previously, 
rightly ordained, his ordinations are null, and so are the ministra- 
tions of those ordained by him, and their ordination of others (sup- 
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posing any of the persons ordained by him to attain to the episcopal 
office); and so on, without end. The poisonous taint of informali- 
ty, if it once creep in undetected, will spread the infection of nullity 
to an indefinite and irremediable extent. 

“And who can undertake to pronbunce that, during that long 
period, usually designated as the Dark Ages, no such taint ever 
was introduced ? Irregularities could not have been wholly exclu- 
ded, without a perpetual miracle; and that no such miraculous in- 
terference existed, we have even historical proof. Amidst the nu- 
merous corruptions of doctrine and of practice, and gross supersti- 
tions, that crept in during those ages, we find recorded descriptions, 
not*only of the profound ignorance and profligacy of life of many of 
the clergy, but also of the grossest irregularity in respect of disci- 
pline and form. We read of bishops, consecrated when mere chil- 
dren ; of men officiating who barely knew their letters ; of prelates 
expelled, and others put in their places, by violence; of illiterate 
and profligate laymen, and habitual drunkards, admitted to holy 
orders ; and, in short, of the prevalence of every kind of disorder, 
and reckless disregard of the decency which the apostle enjoins. It 
is inconceivable, that any one, even moderately acquainted with 
history, can feel a certainty, or any approach to certainty, that, 
amidst all confusion and corruption, every requisite form was, in 
every instance, strictly adhered to, by men, many of them openly 
profane and secular^ unrestrained by public opinion, through the 
gross ignorance of the population among which they lived ; and that 
no one, not duly consecrated or ordained, was admitted to sacred 
offices .” — Kingdom of Christ Delineated^ p. 182. 

Such is the condition of the historical argument for an unbroken 
apostolical succession,— such the evidence on which the Episcopal 
clergy claim to be the only authorized ministry of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and refuse to recognize as valid the ministry of any other 
body of Christians!— jRcmcir, March, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Since the publication of the Annals of the English Bible, it has 
frequently been suggested to the Author, that some brief statement 
of the leading facts, which are still so little known, should be com- 
. milted to the press for general circulation ; but now this appears 
to be the more incumbent, as the recent astounding events, both in 
Europe at hand, and in India afar off, have, in one point of view, 
lent far greater importance to that general history. These events 
certainly have imparted peculiar and unwonted solemnity, both to 
the obvious duty and immediate obligation of all British Chris- 
tians ; while such is our singular position, that no “ shaking of 
the Nations” as yet, need prevent us from putting forth all our 
strength, individually and collectively, in the direction here advised. 
It is however, only a very small proportion of the principal facts 
which could be embraced in the following pages, but these, it is 
presumed, are remarkably applicable to the present eventful crisis. 

’Midst all the war’s tumultuous noise,” if the war of opinion 
lies at the root, the Word of God alone can finally settle the W’hole. 
Obligation to Divine Truth involves Religious Freedom, For 
though even in this highly favoured land, blest with substantial 
civil liberty above the nations around it, there have been men of 
strong intellect, and very laborious, who have never felt this, what 
docs it prove but that, neglecting the fountain of Supreme wisdom, 
the most sagacious have missed their way ? The most intelligent 
may become infatuated ! 

« Ah ! how the human mind wearies herself 
With her own wanderings, and, involved in gloom 
Impenetrahle, speculates amiss ! 

Measuring, in her folly, things divine 
By human ; laws inscribed on adamant 
By laws of man’s device, and counsels fixt 
For ever, by the hours that pass and die !” 

Still, with regard to the Sacred Volume itself, in our vulo'ar 
tongue, to which all parties in the kingdom profess to appeal^ it 
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has so happened, and in a manner ever to be admired, that not one 
of them, without ignorant presumption, has ever been able to rise 
up and say — “ That Book is ours,” or “We gave it to our Coun- 
try.” Our English Bible having been commenced and finished on 
the Continent, and then imported, has for ever excluded all such 
arrogance ; so that Tyndale especially, and even Rogers, who left 
not their names behind to be the foolish boast of any sect, are ever 
to be regarded as belonging only to the Nation. To all Christians 
in this country they have been the benefactors, nor in relation to 
us, as a people, can any two men ever stand upon the same ground. 

The course of action I'ecommended in “ the Annals,” therefore, 
is one that rises far above all parties, or party questions, and so it 
does in the following pages. It presents one of the finest and most 
effectual cures of every narrow and selfish feeling ; while the Cause 
itself is one which derives encouragement botli from the past and 
the future. Of old, it was once foretold — “ the street shall be 
built again, and the wall, even in troublous times” — and so they 
were. But in a nobler sense, and in a more glorious undertaking, 
the Christian s activity may now abound ; and far more so after 
he has received the Divine assurance, that no “ labour in the 
Lord” ever has been, or ever will be “ in vain.” This is a Cause 
which is not only destined to universal prevalence, but is one 
which, it would seem, is never to arrive at its highest purity and 
power till it has reached its greatest extent Malachi i. 1 1 ; Isaiah 
xl. 6-9. There is indeed no other in which that watchword. 
Onward, is at once so safe and so incumbent, and especially at the 
present moment. 

CHRISTOPHEll ANDERSON. 


Edinbukgh, \\\th June, 1849 
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SINGULAR INTRODUCTION 

OF 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


^|p|,HERE is no individual mind in tliis country now able to 
(Ml. estimate the value, or measure tlie consequences, of 
the immutable standard of Divine Truth Itavinpj been 
exhibited to the eye of the nation at large. But beyond any 
question, it is to the possession and perusal of the Sacred 
Volume, without note or comment, in our vernacular tongue, 
tliat Britain now owes all that has raised her up, all that 
has preserved her, and now serves to distinguish her, among 
the nations of Eurojie or of the World. 

It might have been presumed that the eminent individual 
to whom, as an instrument in the hands of Almighty God, 
she was first indebted for this inestimable boon, would, by tliis 
late day, have been embalmed in the bosom of a grateful pos- 
terity, and that, long before this, he would have stood by 
himself alone, or at the head of all his contemporaries in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Yet strange as it must 
ever appear, it has not happened till our own day that any 
thing approaching to justice has at last been attempted to the 
memory of William Tyndale. Nor is |^iere any way of ac- 
counting for this long delay but by the fact, that his claims 
on the admiration and gratitude of posterity have, either 
through ignorance or the spirit of party, been historically 
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transferred to other men. Everything relating to Tyndale, 
from his cradle to the stake at which he was strangled and 
consumed to ashes, has required to be sought out, sifted, and 
then verified by no very easy research. 

But when this our native land was covered with all the 
gloom of superstition, with a darkness, both felt and feared in 
every corner, what a pressure must have lain upon the heart 
and conscience of only one man, glowing with ardour to dis- 
pel the clouds I For under this oppressive sense of obliga- 
tion there appeared not a single individual who was capable 
of fully sympathizing with him in it, or sharing the load. 
When a great and hazardous undertaking is to be accom- 
plished, it would seem to be the law of Heaven, that all the 
meekness, the reliance, ‘‘ the untameablc efficacy of soul"” 
which are demanded, must be confined to the bosom of only 
one man. Whether walking on the hill at Little Sodbury in 
Gloucestershire, pacing the library of the manor house, or 
sittfng at the dinner table, morning or evening, there was no 
getting rid of the obligation felt. This was Tyndale, as when 
he has told us — “ 1 perceived by experience, how that it is 
impossible to establish the lay people in any truth, except the 
Scripture were plainly laid before their eyes^ in their mother 
tongue^ that they might see the process, order, and moaning 
of the text,” Or as at another time, when provoked by the 
perverse ignorance of a rich ecclesiastic in his neighbourhood, 
he replied — “ If God spare my life, ere many years I will 
cause a hoy that drireth the plough to know more of the Scripture 
than you do.’’"' 

The ardent desire of his heart, however, could not bo 
achieved upon English ground. To penetrate those dense 
clouds which hung over all Britain, he must embark for a 
foreign shore, for it was from thence, and even in the same 
memorable year, that the Light divine came into both Eng- 
land and Scotland ; though, like the operations of Nature 
itself, nothing could be more unpretending in its character. 
First, Tyndale began with a single gospel, then a second, or 
Matthew and Mark, and then the New Testament entire, the 
Translator of which no man at home yet knew, nor could any 
even divine from whence the invaluable productions came! 
The fact is, that Tyndale’s first New Testament, and indeed 
all that followed for years, were far from being published^ in 
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the present sense of that terra, though this has been often 
erroneously so stated in various modern abstracts, which is to 
rob the hazardous enterprise of its peculiar character and 
glory. But recently it has been proved that two editions 
had been finished by the end of 1525, as both were in 
England throughout the year 1526 ; one of them at least, if 
not both, so early as the beginning of February; nay and a 
third (pirated) edition before the close of that year. These 
earliest secret importations took immediate hold of many 
minds. They were so very powerful in their effects, that 
whether in London, to which they first came, or in Oxford 
and Cambridge, whither they were first sent, the enemies of 
Divine truth were, to a man, all alike in a state of violent agi- 
tation. Many of the canons and students of both Universi- 
ties having got hold of the Sacred Volume and read it with 
avidity, were thus brought to the knowledge of the truth, so 
that the alarm of the authorities, from the King downwards, 
had reached its climax. 

And thus, not in cities only, but in many a corner far dis- 
tant, the work went on, even after Tyndale was known and 
held up to scorn, as the origin or chief captain"’ of the hated 
undertaking. The Hollanders having discovered that the 
thirst or demand was so great, set their printing presses in 
order, and one edition after another, genuine or pirated, fol- 
lowed with such rapidity and secrecy, that before our Trans- 
lator expired, in 15**36, including two more from himself, one 
in 1530, and a carefully corrected one in 1534, the number 
altogether amounted to no less fourteen ! So many, at 
least, have now been ascertained. The last of these, a beau- 
tiful book in folio, and now very rare, being the first edition 
printed on our natwe soil, and by Bertholet the King’s printer, 
has even still a degree of that mysterious secrecy attached to 
it, by which the entire series had been so dexterously man- 
aged ; as k was printing in London before, or at the very 
moment when, Tyndale was receiving, at Vilvorde, the crown 
of martyrdom ! From the year 1530 the Pentateuch also, 
translated from the original Hebrew, as the New Testament 
had been from the Greek ; and from 1531, the book of Jonah, 
with a long, bold, and seasonable warning to all England, had 
been in circulation. 

During these ten or twelve most eventful years of Tyndale’s 
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life, a finer instance of unruffled determination, and unbroken 
perseverance, is certainly not to be found in English history. 
Before he began he had deliberately counted the cost, so that 
in all that he has left us of his own composition, there is often 
a calm dignity peculiar to himself. “ In burning the New 
Testament,'” said he, “ tliey did none other thing tlian that I 
looked for, no more shall they do if they burn me also, if it be 
God’s '\vill it shall so be.” Having from the first consulted 
only with God and his own conscience, he possessed an inde- 
scribable severity of conviction, that he had but one thing to 
do, and tliough perpetually exposed to seizure and death, not 
a day was to be lost by him, nor was lost. Take for illustration 
one of his weeks. “ A man very frugal and spare of body, a 
great student and earnest labourer in setting forth the Scrip- 
ture of God — He reserved to himself two days in the week, 
Monday and Saturday,” and how were they employed ? On 
^londay he visited all sucli poor men and women as were fled 
out of England by reason of persecution, and these, once well 
understanding their principles and condition, he liberally re- 
lieved and comforted, providing for the sick and diseased. On 
Saturday he walked round into every corner and hole, and 
where he found any to be well occupied, yet over-burdened 
with children, or else aged and weak, them he relieved — and 
thus he spent his two days oi pastime he called them. The 
rest of the days of the week he gave wholly to translation and 
other subsidiary writing with all his characteristic diligence. 
When the Lord’s day came, he w^ent to some Merchant’s 
Chamber, to which others resorted, where he expounded the 
Scriptures, “which proceeded so fruitfully, sweetly and gently 
from him, much like the writing of John the Evangelist, that 
it was a heavenly comfort and joy to the audience to hear 
him read the Scriptures. After dinner there was another 
meeting or hour spent in the same manner.” 

It must have been in the course of one of those precious 
weeks that Tyndale had the courage to offer a meeting to Mr. 
Stephen Vaughan, the Ambassador to Flanders from Henry 
VIII., when, instead of seizing the ardent translator, he very 
boldly advised his King and Council to desist from persecu- 
tion, but in vain. And this was tlie man against whom all 
the authorities in Britain so raged ! Against whom the Lord 
Chancellor of England wrote and printed in black letter above 
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a thousand folio pages ! And whom the Government at last 
so pusillanirnously left to perish at the stake, as an outcast 
from all human society! This is the man. 

For his masterly exposure, proceeding from the purest 
patriotism^ of the ruinous policy of one Lord Chancellor, Car- 
dinal Wolsey — his powerful refutation and discomfiture, out 
of zeal for the purity and prevalence of Scripture^ of a second, 
Sir Thomas More — his Scriptural sentiments respecting the 
first principles of Christianity, and his able illustration of its 
ditties, from the Sovereign downwards, wo must refer for 
fuller explanation, if not to his own works, to ‘ the Annals of 
the English Bible,’ recently published. But for his distinct 
understanding of the formidable ground he had so resolutely 
taken from the first, on whicli he had fully resolved to live 
and die, we may quote his “ ensample of an ivy tree.” Even 
as a model of pure Saxon, or of English undefiled, it stands 
unrivalled by any writer of his age, not even excepting his 
opponent More, whom Sir James Mackintosh has inadvert- 
ently pronounced to be ‘‘ the first writer of a prose which is 
still intelligible.” 

“ To see how our holy Father came up, mark the ensarajde 
of an /ry tree. First, it springeth out of the earth, and then 
a while crecpcth along by the ground till it findeth a great tree : 
then it joineth itself beneath alow unto the body of the tree, 
and creepeth up a little and a little, fair and softly. And at the 
beginning, while it is yet thin and small, that the burden is 
not perceived, it seerneth glorious to garnish the tree in win- 
ter, and to bear off the tempests of the weather. But in the 
mean season, it thrusteth roots into the bark of the tree, to 
hold fast withal ; and ceaseth not to climb up, till it be at the 
top, and above all. And then it sendeth his branches along 
by the branches of the tree, and overgroweth all, and waxeth 
great, heavy, and thick ; and sucketh the moisture so sore 
out of the tree and his branches, that it choaketh and stifleth 
them ; and then the foul Ivy waxeth mighty in the stump of 
the tree, and becoirieth a seat and a nest for all unclean birds, 
and for blind owls which hawk in the dark, and dare not come 
at the light. 

“ Even so, the Bishop of Borne at the beginning crope along 
upon the earth, and every man trod upon him in this world. 
But as soon as there came a Christian Emperor, he joined 
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himself unto his feet, and kissed them, and crope up a little 
witli begojing — now this privilege, now that — now this city, 
now that; to find poor people withal, and the necessary minis- 
ters of God’s Word. And the alms of the co7igregation^ which 
was the food and patrimony of the poor and necessary preach- 
ers, that he called St. Peter s patrimony— Si. Peter’s rents 
— St. Peter’s lands — St. Peter’s right ; to cast a vain fear 
and an heathenish superstitiousness into the hearts of men ; 
that no man should dare meddle with whatsoever came once 
into their hands, for fear of St. Peter, though they ministered 
it never so evil; and that they which should think it none 
alms to give them any more, (because they had too much al- 
ready,) should yet give St. Peter somewhat to purchase an 
Advocate and an Intercessor of St. Peter ; and that he should, 
at the first knock, let them in. 

“ And thus, with flattering and feigning, and vain super- 
stition, under the name of St. Peter, he crept up, and fiistened 
his roots in the heart of the Emperor ; and with kls sword 
climbed up above all liis fellowships, and brought them under 
his feet. And as he subdued them with tlie Emperor’s 
sword, even so, by subtilty and help of them, after that they 
were sworn faithful, he climbed above the Emperor, and sub- 
dued him also ; and made him sloop unto his feet, and kiss 
them another while. Yea, Ccelestinus crowned the Emperor 
Henry the Fifth, holding the crown between his feet. And 
when he had put the crown on, he smote it off with his feet 
again, saying — that he had might to make Emperors and put 
them down again. 

“ Then he made a constitution, that no layman should 
meddle with their matters, nor be in their councils, or wit 
what they did ; that the Pope only should call the Council, 
and the Empire should but defend the Pope, provided alway, 
that the Council should be in one of the Pope’s towns, and 
where his power was greater than the Emperor’s. Then, 
under a pretence of condemning some heresy, ho called a 
General Council, where he made one a patriarch, another car- 
dinal, another legate, another primate, another archbishop, 
another bishop, another dean, another arclideacon, and so 
forth, as we now see. 

“ And as the Pope played with the Emperor, so did his 
branches, his members the bishops play in every kingdom. 
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dukedom, and lordship; insomuch that the very heirs of them 
by whom they came up hold now their lands of them, and 
take them for their chief lords. And as the Emperor is 
sworn to the Pope, even so every King is sworn to the 
Bishops and Prelates of his realm ; and they are the chiefest 
in all Parliaments. Yea, they and their money, and they 
that bo sworn to them, and come up by them, rule altogether, 

“ And thus — the Iry tree^ the Pope hath under his roots, 
throughout all Christendom, in every village, holes for foxes, 
and nests for unclean birds, in all his branches — and promiseth 
unto his disciples all the promotions of the world."” 

After this similitude, no one can say that Tyndale was not 
perfectly aware of the state of the world into whicli he had 
been born. What supported him must be given in his own 
memorable words — If all the world he against us^ God^s word 
is greater than the world?"' But though combining in no or- 
dinary degree tlie wisdom of the serpent with the simplicity 
of the dove, it was by the emissaries of this hideous and bane- 
ful power, in England and Flanders combined, that our Trans- 
lator was at last seized, imprisoned, and molested. Un- 
daunted and faithful to the last, in October 1536, ho was 
taken from the fiery stake to his great reward — in the palace 
of the Great King or the Paradise of God. Full of faith and 
rich in good works, he had not only laid up a good foundation 
against the time to come; but left behind him to his native 
land, and through it to its far spread colonies, a legacy^ as the 
event has proved, infinitely beyond that whicli any single 
man has ever done since — in the Sacred Volume entire, about 
to be mentioned. 

There is an old and laborious historian who has somewhere 
said — “ I dwell here now, in a school of obliviousness?'' and 
certainly if the oblivion in which Tyndale has been left bo 
notorious, it is but a little less extraordinary that the indi- 
vidual friend, who duly appreciated his indefatigable exertions 
as a Translator, has, by a species of ungrateful consisteric^g 
been left to share it with him. We here allude to Rogers, 
condemned also to the flames, but in 1555, under the name 
of John Rogers, alias Matthew, a native of Warwickshire, 
whose earliest years must have been spent at the place of his 
birth in the vicinity of Birmingham, namely, Deritend, a well- 
known spot, then beyond the boundaries, though now included 
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in that large and enterprising town. But as we endeavour to 
do some justice to his character and descendants in the Ap- 
pendix, we proceed with this brief narrative. 

It is a curious coincidence in the death of these two emi- 
nent men, that the^ both left a quantity of manuscript behind 
them, of which, ifl;heir enemies had been at all aware, neither 
in the one case nor in the other, would a single leaf ever have 
been permitted to see the light. As to Rogers, whose manu- 
scripts were recovered by his son on the day of his death, this 
appears from our Appendix to have been very important; but 
in the case of Tyndalc it was far more so, since his transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, as far as he had gone, are presumed to 
have been included. Having, like Paul at Philippi, been suc- 
cessful in opening the eyes of the Jailor and his family at 
Vilvordo, soon after the morning of his martyrdom, through 
the kindness of this man there was conveyed by himself to 
Tyndale’s noble and memorable friend, Thomas Poyntz, at 
Antwerp, ‘‘ a packet of papers,’’ which there can be no doubt 
Rogers must have soon belield, and once seen, with what pe- 
culiar sensations ! 

No time, however, was now to be lost, nor certainly was lost. 
The object that Rogers had in view was to forward the work, 
as well as do justice to the labours of the man he had admired, 
and who, it is understood, had first led him to the knowledge 
of salvation by the blood of the Lamb. And this justice he 
conscientiously did, being himself “ a very able linguist and 
general scholar.” Accordingly, the whole of the New Tcstii- 
ment of 1534 translated from the Greek, and of the Old, from 
that Hebrew which Tyndale so esteemed, as far as the end of 
Second Chronicles, or exactly two-thirds of the entire Sacred 
Canon, are Tyndale’s verbally, with an occasional variation 
only in the orthography ; and as for the other thirds there 
were a number of chapters, particularly from Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, Hosea, Amos and Zechariah, Esther, and the Proverbs, 
which had been printed along with the New Testament. Be- 
sides these, a translation having been attempted by Myles 
Coverdale had appeared, and Rogers may have taken advan- 
tage of it, though he had evidently sat in judgment on every 
page of the Psalms and the Prophets, since that version is not 
implicitly followed. In short, Rogers had the whole of Tyn- 
dale’s version, whether in print or in manuscript, as well as 
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Ooverd ale’s intermediate sheets before him, and having reached 
the close, he printed on the last leaf these words — 

To THE HONOITIIE AND PllAYSE OP GOD WAS TUTS ByBLE PRINTED, 

AND li-YNKHSllED IN THE YERE OF OURE LorDE GoD, A- MDXXXVIT. 

No montli is mentioned, but it must have left the press by the 
middle of J uly, if not in the end of J une, as the first copy had 
arrived in England about the first of August. At the end of 
the Old Testament stand conspicuously, adorned with flourishes, 
the letters W. T., to mark the very large share which he 
had in all that preceded ; and as for the New Testament, it 
was too well known to require any such token. An exhorta- 
tion to the study of the liible is signed J. R. for Rogers, and 
he put the name of Thomas Matthew on the title, by which 
this bible, in folio, has been often designated. The noble 
printers, so well known afterwards, Grafton and Whitchurch, 
bore, unaided^ t\\Q Qiiiire expeiise^ as a speculation in business; 
thus holding out to posterity an unequivocal proof of the irre- 
sistible demand which Tyndale had created in the Nation^ 
though not in the breast of the tyrannical monarch or his 
council, for of the wliolc undertaking tliey knew, as yet, liter- 
ally nothing ! 

The singular providence of God, both as to the time and the 
manner in which this very book came into our Native land, is 
never to be forgotten, and it will be specially explained after- 
wards. But the Bible tlius sent Iiome, and so remarkably 
received, was soon again put to press, though still, like its 
predecessor, in a foreign land, and by the same printers; with 
Coverdale, sent as superintendant, and with even Bonner 
himself, then hypocriticalUj smiling approbation. They com- 
menced in Paris itself, at that time the very hot-bed of perse- 
cution, and once interrupted by the Inquisition, they saved 
the sheets, and finished the book at London in April 1539, — 
the fine Parisian types, the presses, and even the workmen, 
following soon after, now to print upon hinglish ground the 
next folio Bibles. This was triumph the second^ and now over 
all the power of the enemy, whether at home or abroad ! 

After perusing, therefore, even such a meagre narrative as 
this, a question naturally arises in the mind of the modern 
reader : Has anything ever been done since, to indicate our 
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gratitude as a nation, for the inestimable treasure received 
through these men i or our respect for their memory ? And 
the answer is, Nothing — literally nothing! 

“ Patriots have toil’d, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 

Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic muse, 

Vain of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn. 

Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust. 

Blit fairer wreaths are due^ thomjh never 
To those who^ posted at the shrine of Truths 
Have fallen in her defence^ 

Not to speak of marble or “ evor-diiring brass,’’ no stone 
^has ever been laid, no pillar erected, not even a School of 
Learning founded, or a Bible Printing Establishment opened, 
in grateful remembrance, of Tyndale especially, or even Rogers. 
To revive the memory of the neglected and forgotten bene- 
factors of one’s country is always a pleasing and an incumbent 
task. Tyndale’s Bible, standing, as it does, at the head of 
such a host of followers, is no doubt his best monument, but 
this was the production and gift of his friend, even the sight 
of which now belongs not to every man ; and certainly it will 
not be to the credit of England, if such neglect, or forget- 
fulness of his country's vast obligations to him, should con- 
tinue much longer. On many accounts, the present day calls 
for some appropriate token. Independently of any pillar or 
other ornament, a Printing Establishment in this country^ for 
printing the Sacred Volume in foreign tongues, the very events 
of the time suggest. This would be exceedingly appropriate, 
and form the proper top-stone to our English Bible. It is but 
recently, when searching for characters witli which to adorn 
our Senate- House, that WicklifFe, the rnorning-star, lias been 
very justly remembered ; though, at the same time, his Bible 
entire has not, even yet, appeared in print. Tyndale, much 
of whose language has been reading daily, and especially with 
every returning Lord’s Day, for three hundred years, has been 
forgotten !! Now London certainly, into whicli his New Testa- 
ment was so dexterously conveyed at first, and for more than 
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ten years afterwards, with such effect — London, where It was 
openly acknowledged, even in the Convocation of 1536, by 
Fox of Hereford, before Tyndale expired, that “ the lay people 
do now know the Holy Scripture better than many of us*” — 
London, into which the Bible of 1537, once introduced, occa- 
sioned all the reigning authorities to bow and submit, is the 
appropriate place for some National Memorial. 

And as for John Rogers, after the Appendix is glanced 
over, we presume there will remain not the shadow of a doubt 
as to the place where his Memorial ought to stand. The 
“ men of Issachar of old had understanding of the times^ to 
know what Israel ought to do, and they had all their brethren 
at their com maud.’'’ And in Birmingham, happily, there are 
now many of a kindred spirit, who will not be slow to assist 
in any measure suited to testify their gratitude for the Sacred 
Volume in tlieir mother tongue, so remarkably received into 
their native country ; and tlieir regard for the memory of a 
fellow-townsman, who, in the presence even of his wife and 
children, so heroicall}^ gave liimself up to the flames in Smith- 
field, in defence of Divine Truth. 


Having thus alluded to the two primary agents, under God, 
to whom Britain must ever remain indebted, and for favours 
wdiicli she can never repay, we turn to a subject of infinitely 
higher moment, or the main design of these pages — the Sacred 
Voj.UME itself — wliich, in its first reception and the conse- 
quences, wc presume, will bo found to urge upon all British 
Christians of the present day an imperative and obvious duty, 
of supreme and even national importance. The first recep- 
tion has not, till recently, been pointed out with anything 
even approaching to accuracy, though in itself it proves to be 
a subject fraught with the most curious interest and instruc- 
tion. The conquest, or close of the long war, waged by a 
single combatant against a nation so hostile to him, had not 
been looked into by our previous historians. Both “ the man 
and his communications’'* appear as though they had been 
deemed below notice, or unworthy of any careful examination; 
a circumstance far more remarkable, as soon as it is discovered, 
that the Word of God came to us in a manner which must 
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ever distinguisli it from all the other ternacular tersions in 
Europe, Of these the most conspicuous and important was 
the German version, but how different has been the treatment 
of the original translator in Germany ? What a contrast does 
the history of Luther and Tyndale, in this respect, present to 
the mind ! The former translated the New Testament sur- 
rounded by the Thuringian forest, when safely concealed with- 
in the walls of the elevated castle of Wartburg; and then 
spent the rest of his days under the protection of his two 
Electors of Saxony, where, with Melancthon, Pomeranus, 
Justus Jonas, and others at his elbow, the Bible was com- 
pleted. Tyndale left his native country, never to return, 
simply because there was not one corner in all England where 
he could with safety sit down to begin his noble design. 
There, at a distance, and in a foreign land, in concealment, it 
is true, but it was only as behind a curtain drawn by an in- 
visible hand that he commenced. Friars, or scouts, and even 
Ambassadors, were sent after him in vain. It was tlien “ tlio 
glory of God to conceal the thing,**’ and elude the malignity 
of the English authorities. All the eager ingenuity in 
searching for the Translator, even by such men as Wolsey 
and the King himself, by Sir Thomas Elyot, Crumwell, or 
Sir Thomas More among civilians, while Warham, Tunstal, 
and other Bishops were ever on tJie alert, was equally set at 
nought. The curious, ingenious, and impenetrably secret in- 
troductions of the New Testament, edition after edition, copies 
arriving, «as they confessed with chagrin, “ thick and three- 
fold ;*” or as the Lord Chancellor More expressed it, “ by the 
whole vats full ;*” in other words, Divine truth thus coming, 
not like a hasty shower, but as a set rain which would never 
be over, and all this for the space of ten long years, rendered 
this period the most important, in point of influence on the 
human mind, in the subsequent history of this entire island. 
These long-continued arrivals, though as yet only like so much 
“ secreted leaven,” called forth that noble address of Edward 
Fox of Hereford to his brethren in Convocation, as early as 
the year 1536, and to which we already referred — “ Think ye 
not, that we can, by any sophistical subtleties, steal out of tlio 
world again, the light which every man doth see. Christ hath 
so enlightened the world at this time, that the light of the 
gospel hath put to flight all misty darkness ; and it will 
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shortly have the higher hand of all clouds^ though we resist in 
vain never so much. The lay people do now know the Holy 
Scripture letter than many of us^ These secret arrivals, 
therefore, when viewed as so many events in their conse- 
quences, were more auspicious to human improvement than 
any which adorn the annals of time in this country ; pro- 
ducing, above all others, intellectual activity, the harbinger 
of free inquiry — the only sure cause of the progress of Society. 

But when to these we add the importation of the Scriptures 
entire, the very next year, in one folio volume, to the surprise 
of all the reigning authorities of the day — the memorable 
reception or acceptance — so sudden — so unanimous — by men 
in power, who up to that moment had been arrayed against 
it — All this marks an era so distinct, that it must never more 
be confounded with the doings of any other men afterwards. 
The longer it is observed or examined, there will ever appear 
only two men as the primary agents, under God. 

This folio biblc of 1537, up to the day of its arrival in Lon- 
don, was not known to have been in existence ! Printed abroad, 
under the able superintendence of Rogers, neither Cruni- 
well nor Cranmer, nor Henry the Eiglith, had the slightest 
idea of such a thing having been already finished ! Cranmer 
was taken by joyful surprise, at a moment, too, when he was 
in no little perplexity, and applying to Cruniwell to lay the 
translation before the King, they were all overruled, signally 
and at once, to receive and sanction that blessed Book to be 
read by all, which has foriJied the basis of all the subsequent 
editions for more than three hundred years! Up to this 
period, the authorities had bouglit up for destruction, and at 
great cost, tlie New Testament — they had, with wanton and 
daring profanity, for upwards of ten years, burnt it, wherever 
or whenever it could be found — they had gone farther, and 
burnt the men who read it, pleaded for it, or even possessed it ! 
Nay, only the year before, they had basely connived at the 
martyrdom of the original Translator himself, in a foreign 
land I And yet no sooner was this entire Bible — the desire 
of Tyndale’s heart — presented, than these men in power at 
once bowed assent I 

Who then can fail to perceive, who can hesitate to confess 
tlie Providence of God, in the occurrences thus hastily re- 
viewed? From the beginning a higher than human agency 
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was at work. But the events of following years demonstrate 
that God had not merely permitted, but appointed the depar- 
ture of Tyndale from this country. Abroad^ in so remarkably 
protecting him from his pursuers, and at home in as remark- 
ably concealing his blessed Word from detection, the hand of 
the unseen Ruler becomes equally apparent. But certainly 
the most striking and memorable intervention — the token of 
watchful care, and the infinite kindness of the Almighty to- 
wards this country was reserved for the close. A critical 
moment, as men speak, was approaching, and the Supreme 
Ruler was now pleased to hang the whole enterprise upon that 
moment. In the thing wherein all along the enemies had 
dealt proudly, there was One above them, but now this critical 
moment had arrived. An appeal was to be made to the heart 
of one of the most stubborn and capricious monarchs that ever 
swayed the British sceptre. “ A prince,''" said Wolsey, when 
near the point of death, ‘‘ of such princely heart, that rather 
than he will miss or want any part of his will or pleasure, he 
will endanger the loss of one half of his realm. For I assure 
you, I have often kneeled before him, the space sometimes of 
three hours, to persuade him from his will, but I could ne'cer 
dissuade him therefrom."’ 

But then, this prince had fully committed himself, and on 
the wrong side, long ago. Above ten years before this ho had 
been the first man in his kingdom who had denounced the 
New Testament contained in this very Bible about to be pre- 
sented — denounced it, lest his “ dearly beloved people"" should 
be “ infected with the deadly corruption and contageous 
odour,"’ which, he affirmed, it contained. And, in addition, 
at this present juncture, he had evinced the extreme of cau- 
tion, in not sanctioning the volume afterwards styled “ the 
Bishops’ Book,” even though they, as a body, had submitted — 
“ that if any word or sentence was meet to be changed,” they 
should “ in that case conform themselves.” But no, he would 
not suffer it to go forth in his name. 

What then was to be expected from such a quarter at pre- 
sent? In the simple request to be made to Henry, at the 
instigation of Cranmer, one of the most timid of all his ser- 
vants, there seemed to be nothing to interest such a voluptuary. 
In Crumwell, the man who was to tender the request, we be- 
hold merely one who had previously denounced the original 
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translator by name ; nay, and winked at his martyrdom only 
the year before. So that when we advert to the monarch, and 
observe his subsequent conduct in once afterwards trying so 
vainly to restrict the reading of the Bible by “ all his sub- 
jects'” below the rank of “ a gentleman or a gentlewoman,'*’ 
we are shut up to the conclusion that the original royal sanc- 
tion was simply what is often called “ the whim of a moment.” 
Yet on that moment the eternal wellbeing of thousands, or 
rather millions, seemed to hang in jeopardy. But what then, 
or how much did Crumwell obtain? Why that upon this 
Bible of 1537 there should be printed in red ink — “ Set forth 
WITH TUE King’s most gracious lycense,” and now to he sold 
and read of every person ^without danger of any act^ proclamation^ 
or ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary / More than two 
years after this the king might by a public document lift his 
voice again, granting to his subjects “ the free and liberal use 
of the Bible in our own maternal English tongue,” but with 
all his natural caprice, never more shall he be able to revoke 
his original acquiescence ; though with regard to his royal in- 
junctions, on other subjects connected with religion, he openly 
confessed his own impotence, and this was the only subject 
on wliich Henry the Eighth ever did. 

We have now witnessed the notable reception of one Bible, 
but no more ; for it is now worthy of remark, that Grafton, 
the printer, brought over with him into England no more than 
one. The next arrival will be by his Servant, and these shall 
come into London, then raging with the plague; so that there 
shall be no small difficulty about conveying six copies to Orum- 
well, as a present, for his success. And now Cranmer must 
thank Crumwell a second time, in writing, forgetting that he 
had done so already ! And as for the people, it seemed to 
them not only as though some unprecedented, but incredible 
thing, had happened. It was too good news to be true', for 
“ certain there were who believed not that it had pleased the 
king” to do as he had done. However, so it was, this single 
first copy had turned the scale, and in looking back to it now, 
what or how much have we discovered ? In these New Tes- 
taments, so often committed to the devouring flames, and this 
one Bible, at the close of all, we behold the actual origin or 
commencement of a design by far the most powerful and exten- 
sive of any now upon the surface of this earth. For if we 
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now turn away, far from the reign of Henry the Eighth, what 
is the place which this one Bible of 1587 occupies in the pre- 
sent day among the annals of the Sacred Volume? 

See it, standing at the head of an unbroken series of more 
than one hundred and forty editions of the Bible entire, and 
above one hundred editions of the New Testament separately, 
even hifore our present versions dated 1611. See then the 
printers, for many generations, unable to state the number of 
editions ! Then turn to our own eventful day, when more at- 
tention has been called to the subject, and see copies of the 
Bible entire, and of the New Testament separately, to the 
amount of twenty-seten millions^ pass through the j)ress in less 
than half a century ! Add to tliese the millions that have 
been issued in America, all within the same space of time, 
and then say whether the finger of a Secret Mover, far above 
the reach or even the ken of any human compact, bo not 
apparent. 

That foolish, not to say profane question, once agitated with 
so much virulence, whether %\\q Scriptures^ or wliat men called, 
or now call, the Churchy be uppermost^ is for ever settled. V iewed 
as an undertaking for the salvation of the human soul, the 
Word of God has been carried to a height infinitely beyond 
the reach of any party, laige or small, among men ; and it is 
to ‘‘ tlie Mistress Island of all the British' ’ that this has been 
demonstrated. Upon the cause thus so singularly begun the 
sun now never sets ! And here is the solitary language spoken 
below the heavens, of which any thing approaching to this can 
be said ! For the purposes of devotional reading, or of public 
worship, this English Bible is in use for twenty-four hours in 
continuance every week ! Nay, from Port Victoria itself, or 
Hong Kong in China, to a second London on the American 
Continent, or Canada West, at the present moment, no day 
can dawn, or even night return, in wliich many eyes are not 
cast on the same sacred page ! Now, at the commencement 
of this undertaking, when the power of royal authority, the 
fire and faggot, and the dungeon, were all employed to crush it 
in the bud, was there any one alive who could have imagined 
that posterity was about to be led along a train till it should 
reach to a conclusion so magnificent as this \ Or is there now 
living any mind who can measure it in thought, much less in 
^ its consequences ? 
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It was truly a noble idea of Tyndale’s, in his dark and cloudy 
day, to look as far as to “ the boy that drove the plough in 
England.” But the Omniscient eye saw farther, and then 
began to provide for men who should live far beyond her 
shores — for natives of Britain, wandering on the banks of 
unknown rivers, dwelling in the deep recesses of a new world, 
or walking amid the sylvan grandeur of the Pacific! All 
along, there was no occasion for any gigantic agency corre- 
sponding to such a result, or of causes corresponding to such 
an effect. All that mighty array or artillery which man em- 
ploys to accomplish his greatest ends, God can dispense with. 
Yet who can sufficiently magnify or adore that blessed Being, 
who through means so feeble, so blind as to the grand result, 
has brought the present generation to a state of things which 
has no parallel in the world? Verily the highest conceptions 
of Him, as a Sovereign Buler, are framed, not through sudden, 
or stupendous, or terrific instrumentality. 

But has this glorious, though as yet far too little observed, 
consummation been effected, without any opposition, say feeble 
or formidable ? So far from this, though the cause has moved 
on like the irresistible progress of, time itself, it has never 
been without both, nor have they yet ceased in our own 
day, nor in our native land. After the fiamos were abandoned 
by all, who had only perpetuated their own disgrace; even in 
the time of Henry the Eighth, the Spirituality of the day, 
as they impiously styled themselves, began to moot the sub- 
ject of “ authority,” or as they craftily then said, co-ordinate 
authority^ and some of their contemporaries were foolish enough 
to forsake the impregnable ground of Sacred Writ, without 
note and comment. But one day, when met in convocation, 
presuming to lay tlic English Bible before them, five years 
after its introduction, Henry, once more overruled, and now sit- 
ting in council, treated these men, even as a body, with sovereign 
contempt. Nor, though led on by Gardiner of Winchester, 
would his majesty show his prelates even the very slender 
courtesy of waiting a little, till they should rise and leave the 
capital! No, at once, most pointedly, and by proclamation, 
he gave out his sanction in favour of that noble, because single, 
citizen of London, Anthony Marler^ who was already thou- 
sands of pounds in advance, for the Bibles then dispersed, and 
for the remainder, then offering for sale. 


B 
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Nor is it ever to be forgotten, that at that most remarkable 
period, two centuries ago, when our present version was be- 
coming the universal standard of appeal throughout this king- 
dom ; and observe ! without any royal proclamation having been 
ever issued, as in Henry’s time, without any human authority 
having ever been attempted, much less imposed ; that then the 
enemy began feebly to discover his old and wonted hostility. 
Perhaps the righteous jealousy and indignation of Milton never 
rose so high as at this presumption. 

“ As if,” said he, “ the Divine Scripture wanted a Supple- 
ment, and were to be eked out, they cannot think any doubt 
resolved, and any doctrine confirmed, unless they run to that 
indigested heap and fry of authors which they call Antiquity » 
Whatsoever time, or the heedless hand of blind chance, hath 
drawn from of old to this present, in her huge drag-net, whether 
fish or sea-weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, these 
are the Fathers. Seeing, therefore, some men deeply conver- 
sant with books have had so little care of late to give the 
world a better account of their reading, than by divulging 
needless Tractates, stufied with specious names of Ignatius 
and Polycarpus, with fragments of old martyrologies and le- 
gends, to distract and stagger the multitude of credulous 
readers, and mislead them from their strong guards and places 
of safety, under the tuition of Holy Writ, it came into my 
thoughts to persuade myself, setting all distances and nice 
respects aside, that I could do religion and my Country no 
better service for the time, than doing my utmost endeavour 
to recall the people of God from this vain foraging after straw, 
and to reduce them to their frm stations under the standard 
of the Gospel, by making appear to them, first the insuffi- 
ciency, next the inconveniency, and lastly the impiety of these 
gay testimonies, that their great Doctors would bring them to 
dote on.” 

And again — “ To certain free and ingenuous minds, from 
an over awful esteem of those more ancient than trusty fathers, 
whom custom and fond opinion, weak principles, and the ne- 
glect of sounder and superior knowledge, hath exalted so high 
as to have gained them a blind reverence ; whose books in 
bigness and number so endless and immeasurable, I cannot 
think that either God or nature, either Divine or human wis- 
dom, did ever mean should be a rule, or reliance to us, in the 
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decision of any weighty and positive doctrine. For certainly 
every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that God 
hath given us, ought to be so in proportion as may be wielded 
and managed by the life of man, without penning him up from 
the duties of human society ; and such a rule and instrument 
of knowledge perfectly^ is the Holy Bible. But he that shall 
bind himself to make Antiquity his rule, if he read but part, 
besides the difficulty of choice, his rule is deficient and utterly 
unsatisfying ; for there may be other writers of another mind, 
which he hath not seen ; and, if he undertake all, the length 
of man's life cannot extend to give him a full and requisite 
knowledge of what was done in antiquity. Why do we or 
any, therefore, stand worshipping and admiring this unactive 
and lifeless Colossus, that, like a carved giant terribly mena- 
cing to children and weaklings, lifts up his club, but strikes 
not, and is subject to the muting of every sparrow \ If you 
let him rest upon his basis, he may perhaps delight the eyes 
of some with his huge and mountainous bulk, and the quaint 
workmanship of his massy limbs ; but if ye go about to take 
him in pieces^ ye mar him ; and if you think, like pigmies, to 
turn and wind him whole as he is, besides your vain toil and 
sweat, he may chance to fall upon your own heads. Go, 
therefore, and use all your art, apply your sledges, your levers, 
and your iron crows, to heave and hale your mighty Poly- 
pheme of Antiquity to the delusion of novices and unexperi- 
enced Christians.'” 

Who could have imagined that two hundred years later, 
by only a few men, not over “ conversant with books,'*'’ of no 
great depth, of no sound judgment, and of no originality of 
mind, such folly could have been wrought in England “ to the 
delusion of novices and unexperienced Christians ? ” The moun- 
tainous “ Colossus of Antiquity '*'’ we have already seen “fall- 
ing upon the heads'” of its votaries ; but as for the wise and 
stern determination of Milton'’s age, he himself and many 
others had fully made up their minds ; and they left it upon 
record, as a solemn warning to their posterity. Since it is one 
which their countrymen of the present day would do well to 
bear in mind, here it is — 

“ We shall adhere close to the Scriptures of God^ which He 
hath left us, as the just and adequate measure of truth, fitted and 
proportioned to the diligent study, memory, and use, of erery faith- 
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ful man^ whose &eery part consenting^ and making up the harmo- 
nious symmetry ^complete instruction^ is able to set out to us a 
perfect man of God, And with this weapon, without stepping 
a foot farther,^ we shall not doubt to batter and throw down 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, and crumble it like the chaff of the 
summer threshing floors.” — “ And this is one depth of God’s 
wisdom, that he could so plainly reveal so great a measure of 
it, to the gross distorted apprehension of decayed mankind. 
Let others, therefore, shun the Scriptures for their darkness ; 
I shall wish I may deserve to be reckoned among those who 
admire and dwell upon them for their clearness.” 

Though it was not owing to this powerful language, but to 
a benign and better influence from above ; it was but a few 
years after this, and at a period when there was no King, no 
authority to command such a thing, that our present version 
of the Bible became the received one, all over Britain, as it has 
, remained, ever since, the universal standard of appeal. This 
indeed did not take place till forty years after its first appear- 
ance, for the Genevan version was the prevailing household 
Book. The present version, printed without note and com- 
ment, gradually made its way by its own merits. It has long 
been a very prevalent error to imagine that our English Bible 
owed anything to any Government, as to the expense of its 
production, from Henry VIII. downwards. Even in the case 
of the current version, first printed in the reign of James VI., it 
owed nothing to him, either as to money, or to what is vulgarly 
called patronage, though a dedication in a very fulsome style 
was prefixed, now most properly often left out. It has been 
ruled indeed by Judges on the bench that the Volume belongs 
to the Crown on the ground of property^ as James was long 
loosely imagined to have been at the expense of the revision, 
but this has now been proved to be an entire mistake. See 
the Annals. 

Coming down, therefore, two centuries later, to our own 
far more eventful day, and this tract having only, one object 
in view throughout, what is there in this important cause 
worthy of remark or remembrance, that is now calculated to 
keep the widely-scattered well-wishers united as one man, and 
prompt them to permanent and far more vigorous action ? 

We look no farther back than half a century, partly because 
it is, to us, a distinct and very marked period of time, and 
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partly because, during the whole course of it, Divine Provi- 
dence has been loading Britain with responsibility/. Could tho 
commencement and progress of this responsibility be still 
more distinctly traced, it might be of material service to our- 
selves, and of groat value to surrounding nations. But the 
following sketch must here suffice. 

So early as the close of the last century, the hearts of a 
very few cliosen spirits were touched, or assailed, by great and 
unwonted depression of mind, in which those around them could 
not sympathize. There may have been others, but at all events, 
three at least are since known to have been conspicuous. 
Carey, whoso actual life yet remains to be laid before his coun- 
trymen, Clarkson the philanthropist, and Cowper the poet, 
entirely unknown to each other, and all of them to tho world 
at large, were alike, and at the same moments, in a state of 
depression wliich they could neither dismiss nor divert away. 
This depression of spirit, by frequent utterance and explana- 
tion, becoming infectious, caught hold of a few other kindred 
minds, but it was some time before the discovery, that, in all 
these cases, there were only modifications of the same deep- 
seated feeling. They all, in different style, referred to their 
common and beloved country, and the peculiar position in 
which Britain then stood, with respect to the earth at large. 
The state of the world seems as if it had then come up in re- 
membrance before God, and however arduous was to be the 
struggle, not only the chains of Superstition and Idolatry^ but 
the chains of the Slave were ultimately to be broken. To 
whom much had been given, of them was to be much required. 
If we were to retain the Scriptures in our own possession, we 
must give them to other nations in their own vernacular 
tongues ; to preserve whatever of Christianity existed at home, 
and revive it, it must be sevit to the ends of the earth ; and if 
we were any longer to enjoy our own civil liberty^ we must 
make others free. It is only with the first of these objects 
that we have here to do. 

It then became apparent, though very gradually, to the 
most intelligent Christians throughout this land, that the 
Sacred Volume, which they had enjoyed so long, was held by 
them only under an imperative law — “The Law of Diffu- 
sion and as if to deepen the impression now more widely 
felt, it should never be forgotten that it was the reflex influence 
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oi foreign operations — operations at first but very feeble, and 
at the distance of half the globe, that kindled up a flame at 
home, which has burned, more or less, ever since ! In the 
then existing state of the Christian mind in Britain, quickened 
also by the fear of Continental infidelity, the most trivial in- 
cident was sufficient to engender the idea of expecting and 
attempting greater things. Accordingly, it was not the abso- 
lute want, but the mere scarcity of the Scriptures at home, 
not in English^ but in one of the subordinate and despised dia- 
lects in this kingdom, the Welsh^ which gave birth to the 
sublime idea and imperative obligation to give to the Worlds 
in its various languages, the Sacred Volume without note or 
comment. In other words, it was then felt that the united 
strength of British Christians ought to be spent in giving to 
other lands “ the chief advantage’' to which, as a nation, and 
above all others, we had been most indebted. This flame, 
which it is hoped will never cease to burn, rose to its height 
about the year 1830. So that, if we can possibly understand 
“ the times in which we now live,’' it becomes necessary to 
turn to another and widely different retrospect. 

During the whole course of these last fifty years, it is known 
to all that the operations of the Supreme Being have been un- 
wonted ; though it is not generally understood in what respects 
they have been peculiarly so towards this Country, whether 
we regard its insular dominion — its mhahitants at large — or 
the language which they speak. If ultimately, as we presume, 
all these will be found to have a remarkable bearing on God’s 
own revealed Word^ they demand the more regard. 

As it respects our insular dominion^ as if our native soil 
had been extended, it is in this period that Divine Providence 
has been gradually encompassing the Island with an area more 
than thirty times the size of itself — an area peopled by above 
one hundred and fifty millions of our species, and most of 
them have become, bona fde^ our fellow'subjects ; our “ in- 
fluence” of course stretching out to many millions more I But 
more recently, in particular, the Disposer of all events, out- 
stripping all human foresight, and all the maxims of human 
policy, has been rapidly introducing us to the wide earth; and 
having made “ a path in the sea,” is causing the world around, 
as it were, to draw near and come, or to look from afar to no 
other than this long- favoured country. Though but an Island 
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ill these western seas, and with a population far inferior to 
many other nations, there can be no mistake as to our present 
place or position among them all. Little minds may only specu- 
late and be dissatisfied, but the responsibility of our position 
is more than sufficient to engage the gravest thought in the 
most intelligent. There is one spot on the earth, and only 
one — but that is “ our native nook of earth'*'* — having stated 
and regular communication with the whole discovered world. 
A kingdom, with colonies covering one-Jifth of the globe, and 
commerce spreading over the whole, her sails whitening every 
sea, and her sons landing, lingering, or remaining on every 
shore, civilized or savage, how is it possible to shift off the 
questions — Why all this ? or. For what end 1 

But if, from the present singular dominion thus given to 
this island, we turn for a moment to its inhabitants^ in their 
circumstances during the last fifty years, there is much to be 
found, as though it had been intended to baffle all adequate 
description. In the times that have passed over us, when 
compared with those of every other country in the world, what 
a contrast presents itself ! But the events themselves, both 
here and elsewhere, have been, and now are, of a character so 
germinant^ that the human mind has still to wait for the 
growth or result of most of them. There is one point of view, 
however, which above all others should arrest attention. As 
believers in Divine Kevelation itself, as if to awaken us to our 
peculiar calling, our paramount duty, twice has the whole of 
Europe been turned upside down before our eyes ; first, by the 
agency chiefly of one man, as an instrument in the hand of 
God, and now, far more wonderfully, because immediately, by 
the hand of Him with whom “a thousand years are as one 
day.'’ We have stood all the while as on a hill apart, only 
in sight, and witnessed these nations first sowing the wind, 
and now reaping the whirlwind. The great and strong 
wind that overturned the mountains, and broke in pieces the 
rocks, the earthquake and the fire,” have all been there^ again 
and again ; while here there has been, ever and anon, only 
“ the still small voice” of God’s blessed Word. At intervals, 
it is true, there have been within our shores seasons of agita- 
tion more than sufficient to rouse the most unthinking stu- 
pidity to reflection ; yet throughout the whole period, how 
marvellously have we been preserved from civil war ! In any 
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age, the world certainly has never witnessed a contrast so 
bold as that which, all the while, we have been quietly sum- 
ming up in the short expressive terms of “ home and abroad.'*'' 
This quietude, this exemption from turmoil, has involved 
mighty obligations. 

And if, from our insular situation, and the people at large, 
we now finally turn to the language spoken, what can there 
be found in it wortliy of any separate consideration ? Why, 
simply this, tliat within the same period of fifty years, some- 
thing significant and peculiar to it has taken place. A change 
has ensued, not on the tongue itself, but on the extent in 
which it is in daily use. There has occurred in reference to 
our English tongue, that to which there is to be found no 
parallel in any other language, ancient or modern ; so that 
whether we look at it, in what may bo styled its ingress or 
egress, they are alike remarkable. With regard to the for- 
mer, many particulars have come to our ears from continental 
travellers, these having been translated ; but all these are 
as nothing when compared with our own English. It is 
through this medium that the light of information has been 
hourly pouring into our native land respecting the very ends 
of the earth. In most other European nations, comparatively 
but little is known. More information as to all foreign parts 
has come home to us in a few years, from natives of our own 
island sojourning abroad, or settled there, than could otherwise 
have been obtained in the course of a whole century ! This 
information, indeed, may have served daily to amuse or gratify 
the multitude, and nothing more ; but this does not prevent 
or retard the responsibility of our country from rising with 
every morning dawn. For what saith the Scripture, or how 
readest thou \ If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to he slain ; If thou sayest. 
Behold, we knew it not : doth not lie that pondereth the heart 
consider it ? and He that keepeih thy soul, doth not He know 
it f and will not He render to every man according to his works f 

Here then we are, and intelligence as to the world coming 
with every fresh arrival, from such a position there is no 
escaping, nor has Britain apparently any desire to escape. 
But then, in connexion with this influx of information, there 
has been, for more than twenty years, another and far more 
commanding process going on, and with far greater rapidity, 
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— the difipersion of our language by emigration, so that at 
this moment English lias become the most diffused of any 
tongue among the family of man ! It is in the course of 
this dispersion, that there has been given to the revealed 
will of God a place in the earth, which has never before oc- 
curred since the world began ! — An event which, in all its 
import, is the highest among mankind. 

In every one of these three points of view, there is involved 
so much of national responsibility, that every considerate mind 
will repeat the questions — Why all this ? and for what end ? 
Altogether, these discover the pinnacle of liritain‘’s glory ; but 
what vain infatuation would it be, eitlier to boast of this alti- 
tude, or to imagine that there is to be found here any repose ! 
or nothing but repose ! And “ Esto perpetaa'"'' will not save us. 

Tlecause that Britain has been raised to the height of 
“ Mistress of the Sea,” is it to fill her sons with the vain con- 
fidence that she is competent to the covering of the earth with 
the knowledge of God? Far from every one be such a prer 
sumptuous thought. No; as Mistress of the Sea, Carthage, 
but especially Tyre, with her “ masts of cedar and benches of 
ivory, a merchant of the people for many isles,” precedeel us 
long ago ; but no sooner was her heart lifted up, and she began 
to say, “ I sit in the seat of God in the midst of the sea,” than 
her dominion passed away ; and so will ours^ if we apprehend 
not the end that the Almighty has in view. Nor let Britain 
scorn to take warning on one point by a modern instance, even 
the power that once so boldly contended with her for the 
actual “ sovereignty of the seas.” A power whose object was 
to acquire, but seldom to dispense. Where, though they grew 
no timber^ yet at last they used more ships than almost all the 
rest of Europe put together ; when they could have sent or 
carried their entire population to the Eastern World in ships, 
built or bought, of their own property. A country where, 
though they had no flaos of native growth, yet they then made 
the finest linen in the world. They were at that time the 
great masters of Indian spices and Persian silks, yet wore 
plain woollen, and fed on their own fish and vegetables. The^ 
sold the finest of their own cloth to France, and bought in- 
ferior quality out of England. In short, said Sir W. Temple, 
“ they furnish luxury which they never practise, and traffic 
in pleasures which they never taste.” Britain certainly ap- 
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pears to be in little danger of falling into a course such as 
this ; but then she may be profuse within herself, and yet 
forgetful of foreign dependencies ; for even that people gave 
the Scriptures to some of hers. But what ensued after all 
this grasping avarice ? Why should the High arid Mighty 
States of Holland^ as they then styled themselves, ever come 
down so low as to petition this country at last as “ the poor 
and oppressed Let a nation only fall into the parsimo- 
nious and hoarding course of the solitary miser, or even 
not act generously, as Providence has done to it, then its 
downfal is certain. Of nations, as well as individuals, it is 
true — “ there is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.’’ If the eyes of Britain as a nation, therefore, be now 
open to her golden opportunities of being generous as well as 
just — compassionate and generous, as a people, to other na- 
tions, she must see that her safety and supremacy are here alike 
involved. Sympathy is a talent^ nay, it is one of the highest 
order ; and when used as a nation, is one of the strongest 
guarantees for its own prosperity and peace ; when laws and 
human policy, or grasping avarice, not to say haggling reci- 
procity, prove all in vain. 

Again, as it would be nothing short of insult to these high 
movements of invincible Providence, to say that they signify 
nothing to us, as a nation ; so it would be no less, to interpret 
them as a voice to any particular or single lleligious com- 
munity within our shores to arise and spread its peculiar 
tenets through the world ; and far less as a voice to them all, 
to awake and do the same. No, it must now be manifest that 
it is not to us as bodies, corporate or not corporate, endowed or 
unendowed, voluntary or compulsory, but to ‘‘ whomsoever 
amongst us feareth God,” that, by these movements, He has 
been all along addressing this nation. Yet as God has ever 
wrought by instruments, or through second causes, if He 
still intend favour to this country, may it not be in conse- 
quence of, and in connexion with. His so singularly at firs} 
bestowing, and since continuing^ that which, for centuries, has 
formed our highest national blessing — or the Sacred Volume, 
separate and distinct from all human opinions ? Granting that 
the people have divided and subdivided, till many minds have 
become weary of their own wantonness, is it not a blessing to 
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be observed, infinitely above all others, that God’s own W ord 
has come to us in a manner much resembling the manna of 
old, which fell upon all the twelve tribes alike ? 

But has all this taken place that we might live on, simply 
as we have done ? quarrel about our different forms of ecclesi- 
astical polity, so called, till every one of them, from the least 
to the greatest, is shaking to the root ? and leave the nations 
to die around us, destitute of that Word with which our land 
has been filled to overflowing \ For now that the Almighty, 
as it were, holding in his hand the golden compasses,” 
has drawn a line round the earth through the medium of our 
mother tongue, what is there in it of human composition, 
worthy of a moment’s notice, when compared with His own 
revealed will in that language \ 

To that sympathy, therefore, which had been kindled up, 
on behalf of benighted foreign nations, to give them the Scrip- 
tures in their several vernacular tongues, we now return. 

To those who can still look back to that interesting period 
when the great body of British Christians, as such, irrespective 
of all the different churches or denominations into which they 
were divided, began to act ; it will bo remembered that it was 
the simple proposal of “ the Bible without note and comment,” 
in all languages, that met with an approbation so cordial, as to 
gather to itself the largest and most influential circle then in 
the world. Within this circle, while there was no sacrifice 
of any one principle, there was a measure of candour in judg- 
ment, and harmony of feeling, never before felt or enjoyed. 
The swell of pity had been excited, and the eye of compas- 
sion dwelt upon foreign lands ; that eye affected the heart, 
and so long as it remained in this, the right and proper or in- 
cumbent direction, the very best, because generous and intel- 
ligent, minds, continued in vigorous harmony. Now, at the 
present day, it may be as distinctly observed, that about the 
year already mentioned, unconscious, or forgetting, that we 
had then taken the rights but only the step to ultimate 
union among ourselves, and that, as a people, we hold “ the 
Oracles of God” only under the imperative Law of Diffusion, 
a change ensued ! All that was spent for the Scriptures in 
FOREIGN languages after 1 830, for the next ten years^ compared 
^oith the TEN years before it, but too sadly proves this. As for 
the languages of Africa, North America, and all Asia, for 
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these ten years from 1830 inclusive^ it did not amount to the half 
of what had been expended during the ten years before it ! Nor 
has the cause as to foreign tongues, to this day, recovered 
the vigour of that period. Whether this was owing to a 
secret spirit of vanity, self-importance, or ostentatious parade 
on the part of too many who had been so engaged ; or that the 
mere spirit of party could here find nothing to gratify it, we do 
not inquire ; but a change had ensued — and what have we got 
instead ? The eye that for years had gazed so intently in the 
proper direction, was disturbed, it swerved, and turning in upon 
ourselves and our own local arrangements, other themes and 
other objects then engaged, and have since engrossed notice. 
And what are these when compared with genuine Christian 
sympathy for the rest of the world? Are they not of a selfish 
and trifling character ? And indeed all the isms that have 
since courted and distracted attention we here feel almost in- 
superable aversion even to name. But had any one, at the 
outset, inquired into the meaning of these — whether Ration- 
alism, Pantheism, or Mysticism from abroad, or Puseyism 
or Formalism at home, no explanation could have been ob- 
tained ; nor can it be obtained now, as mystery and reserve 
seem to be two cardinal points with them all. Nor to the 
traveller to another world is explanation of tho slightest con- 
sequence. Even what Birora said of mere learning cannot be 
applied to any one of them — 

’Tis Athens’ owl — ’tis not Mount Zion’s dove, 

The bird of learning — not the bird of love.” 

All these modern human speculations fall far below deserving 
even this left-handed compliment ; but while the wide world 
around us is perishing, and in many quarters hungering for the 
Bread of Life, and every Christian community at home is trem- 
ulous, as the magnetic needle when turned from its proper direc- 
tion, to sec any of the inhabitants of such a Country as this so 
inveigled and so misled, may well excite a passing sigh. Yet 
it only becomes of so much greater moment for the friends of 
Divine truth to observe and keep in mind, that whatever agi- 
tations have been in Britain during the last half century, they 
have all been strikingly characteristic of its being the land of 
the Bible. These lucubrations, having so much of the darkness 
of the night about them, if not expressly so intended, have sadly 
interfered with the great duty of diffusing the Sacred Volume, 
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or, they have had a direct bearing on Divine Truth itself. At 
one time threatening the land with the lava of infidelity, — at 
another with the baneful poison of a philosophy, falsely so 
called* — while for more than thirty years the notorious Enemy 
of the Word of God, in every language spoken under heaven, 
has been uttering his blasphemy, and with special effrontery, 
in the ears of the people of this Country, That enemy, too, 
it should be observed, throughout all these years, far from 
thundering his wonted profane anathemas against any particu- 
lar community within these shores, has been fawning and 
flattering individuals, or such as were observed to be more than 
half-way on the road to meet him ; but though robbed of his 
“ bonds of iniquity” in Britain, never in any past ago have 
his “ gall and bitterness” been so plentifully discharged upon 
one point. That one point is the Word of God in the vulgar 
tongue, but especially “ the Bible, without note and comment^ 
Above all things he deprecates “ the publication — the distri- 
bution — the reading — nay, retaining of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated into the vulgar tongue.” Thus, since the 1st of J une 
181 G, four Pontiffs in succession, including Forretti, the pre- 
sent fugitive at Gaeta, have distinctly and officially intimated 
to the world that by this measure alone “ the very foundations 
of their religion are undermined P'' Such are their own terms. 

These, and other pestilential influences or exhalations, indi- 
genous to France, Germany, and Italy, have been felt and 
feared by some ; and unquestionably they have all had one 
common effect or aim, that is, to turn away the eye of Britain 
from the Word of God, our best hope, our shield and safe- 
guard. But it would be a loss of precious time, and as pre- 
cious opportunity, for British Christians to turn aside at pre- 
sent from their high calling, or come down to refute or expose 
these or any other false systems. There is one, and only one, 
more excellent way. The Sacred text alone — as for ourselves, 
so also for the world — steadily pursued, all may safely remain 
deaf in both ears to any diversion from their paramount object 
and duty. In such a course there is no cause of apprehension 

* " We ought not to attempt to draw down or submit the mysteries of God to our reason, but, 
on the contrary, to raise and advance our reason to the Divine truth. In this itart of knowledge, 
touching Divine philosophy, I am so far from noting any deficiency, that I rather note an excess ; 
whereto 1 have digressed, because of the extreme prejudice which both religion and philos(>phy 
have received from being commixed together, as that which undmtUcdly will make an heretical 
religion and tu fabulous philosophy." " This observation" of I.ord Tlacon’s, said the late Robert 
ilidl, " appeal’s to me to deserve the most profound meditation " 
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in any warring wind. This may not confute a single heresy, 
but what is better still, it would cause them all to be forgotten. 
“ They that forsake the law -praise the wicked, but such as 
keep the law contend with them.” Even in this land, with 
all its faults, but with all its facilities, there is a remedy for 
every evil, except the loss of the Divine favour. 

Thus it is that every retrospect, every review of the last 
fifty years, whether brief and imperfect as the preceding, or 
more extended and luminous, must ever bring the mind to one 
conclusion — that no past period in the annals of time has been 
more crowded by casualty or events of an awakening cha- 
racter. Since the ages before the Christian era there has been 
no such “ shaking of the heavens and the earth and the 
most commanding of all changes, still before our eyes, has 
been reserved to the close. The whole of Europe lies before 
us in a state of decomposition. There is a sceptre, one blow 
of which has shaken the stable tyranny of thrones, and totter- 
ing empires have rushed by their own weight ; the iron and 
the clay are separating from each other, and the dreams of 
scepticism and vain philosophy have been given to the winds. 
The opening storm which thundered, with such rapidity, over 
an entire continent, overturning every thing in its way, has, 
for the present, drifted to leeward, and left Britain unscathed, 
though she is now standing like a pillar in the midst of ruins; 
but in the clouds of the moral atmosphere still, there is a 
sulkiness which betokens other changes and greater things to 
come. Is it then conceivable that the riches of the Divine 
goodness and forbearance, and long suffering,” towards this 
country, have had no determinate object I Or, to us, no intel- 
ligible voice whatever? 

Is there yet to be found a man so blind, such a partizan, 
or so full of ecclesiastical self-righteousness, as to point to 
any single Christian community, of whatever name, in Britain, 
as first accounting for her present singular elevation, and now 
involving her future weal or wo ? If so, he can be ranked no 
higher than the people of Lisbon, who, amid the shocks of their 
great earthquake, ran to their cathedral for safety, till it was 
crowded to suffocation. What, then, can possibly be the 
reason, or what the purpose^ for which our country has been 
spared ? 

In looking over a period so chequered by perpetual change — 
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a surface in which the seeds of mutation have been so thickly 
sown — should there at last be detected any one process in 
which there has been nothing of the kind, but a uniform and 
steady advance up to the present hour ; what though it should 
have been regarded by many with perfect indifference, or by 
others with sovereign contempt ? Were it only as a contrast 
to the things all around, it deserves to be looked into. It is 
possible that this one thing may furnish a key to our present 
paramount duty; and that duty pursued, may be the only one 
which can prolong our other blessings, or preserve our Country 
itself on the high moral ground to which, by a benignant Pro- 
vidence, it has been raised. 

But in order to understand this chief incumbent duty, it is 
to the multiplication of the Sacred Volume, not in foreign 
tongues, but in our own^ during this last half century, that 
we must first turn. The process has frequently filled with 
surprise even those who have been engaged in it. They could 
not account for the demand, and have expressed their inability; 
but as to the Scriptures in foreign languages, whether the de- 
sign of multiplying them was in correspondence, it has been 
left for others to enquire. 

Abstaining, then, from all opinions respecting the Scrip- 
tures themselves, it has been our aim throughout to fix the 
eye upon facts relating to the English Sacred Volume itself, 
without note and comment. Only it will be recollected that 
though we are here speaking of a volume, it is like nothing 
else in the form of one. To us it is “ the Revelation of the 
living God,” and therefore every fact relating to it ought to 
carry corresponding importance. 

It is necessary, then, that it should first be generally and 
distinctly understood, that at no time did the vast multiplica- 
tion of the Bible in English depend upon any combination of 
men^ large or small. Societies there have been, called by its 
name, but the amount of increase has never depended upon 
any of them, or all of them put together. The very term 
“ Bible Society” is one which has misled, through inattention, 
many more besides Dr. Nicholas Wiseman. Their number, 
the style of oratory, not to say the frequent attendant applause, 
have contributed to blind the mind, or obscure the evidence 
of a far greater movement going on before our eyes. From 
fii’st to last, the history of the English Bible has supported a 
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character sui generis ; but within the last fifty years, the voice 
addressed to the existing generation has gone beyond all pre- 
cedent ; whether we regard the amount of money expended 
in the trade, or the number of copies issued from the press. 
During this half century, there have been many changes, and 
the people have changed with them ; difierent seasons of ex- 
citement or agitation, which have died away; but as it regards 
the printing-press of the Sacred Volume in our native tongue, 
there has been no change whatever, except only in its 
accelerated progress. Among all the pursuits of many men, 
political, commercial, or even ecclesiastical, in this process 
at the press we can discover no disturbance or diversion, 
whether the nation has been at war, or at peace with all the 
world. There has not only been no pause, but no relaxation, 
and many may be surprised to learn, that of all places in 
the kingdom, with its Bible steam printing-press, stands 
Oxford itself, at the head ! The spot where Wickliffe first, 
long before the invention of printing, and Tyndale afterwards, 
flourished so long ago. If language, in direct reference to the 
Scriptures, rising even to the height of vicious boldness and 
blasphemy has been heard from the same quarter ; the very 
smoke of their Bible press has been rising daily, as it were, in 
rebuke and defiance. But similar progress has been displayed 
at other presses, both in England and Scotland. 

Is there not, then, a fxeibiess of pu7'pose in all this, and 
worth looking at once more I Is it not a fact sufficient to 
command notice and reflection, though millions amongst us 
have never observed it, that since only the present century 
began, there has been spent on our vernacular Bible alone, 
considerably more than four millions sterling ? Or, that in 
whole or in part, copies have been printed more than equal to 
everg man, woman, and child of the resident British popula- 
tion ? Besides, before ever this great movement began, no 
country in the world was so richly supplied as ours, so that 
there must be in existence far more than the number already 
stated. Very probably, on an average, more than two for 
every soul in the Island I 

And what though, in Britain, individuals are still to be 
found without a copy of the Scriptures, or what though there 
be entire families in which they are not to be found ? In the 
aggregate to which we now direct the eye, there are considera- 
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tions sufficient to rouse and rivet attention, of far more 
serious . import, to every reflecting mind, and to us “ as a 
people.” There may be some, indeed happily there are, who 
are toiling after “ God’s best gift” being to be found at least in 
every family of the land ; but this tardy process — this feeble 
effort, however benevolent, is as nothing whenever we turn 
and contemplate this mysterious, and startling, and ever- 
growing aggregate! Many a British Christian, long before 
this crisis, should have been arrested by it, and stopt to 
inquire — What can possibly be its import ? or, What the 
ultimate purpose of the Unseen Mover? Upon an average, 
one copy of our New Testament separately, or of the Bible 
entire, is leaving the British press every twelve seconds ! That 
is, in the hours of every working or lawful day of the week, 
at the rate of five every minute ! Now, as to the disposal of 
these volumes — AYliitlicr are they gone? and Where have they 
been or are they now going ? These are questions with which 
many ought to have been quite familiar, and able to answer, 
long ago ; but, observed or unobserved. Providence has been 
ruling, for years, that thousands or myriads of these volumes 
shall neither be read^ nor even remain within our shores. 
They have gone in the possession of their owners or purchasers, 
or they have been sent, far as the winds and waves could carry 
them, to the ends of the eartli. The entire dispersion of 
Bibles and Testaments in English^ at home and abroad, during 
the last fifty years is now rising above twenty-seven 7nillions I 
In order, therefore, to comprehend the paramount duty of 
every Christian patriot throughout our land, rich or poor ; 
close alongside of this mighty movement as to our own lan- 
guage, we now place the foreign department. Foreign lands 
being destitute or benighted, and British Christians having 
started at the beginning with great spirit, more than forty 
years ago, with special reference to them, what is the com- 
parison to be drawn now between home and abroad f in other 
words, between Britain alone and all the world besides ? At 
this subject we liave already glanced, nor is there any occa- 
sion here for entering into many minute comparisons, though 
they are all of a glaring or awakening character. But take 
for example a series of twenty-five years, from 1820 to 1844 
inclusive, and inquire — “ By the Christians of this country 
in union, about how much may have been devoted to all Asia, 
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Africa, and our North American Colonies, during this period r’ 
No more than £222,007, 12s, 2d- ! Or, how much has been 
spent on all the European languages? £501,608, 13s- 1 Id. But 
what is the amount which has been devoted to the languages 
of this, the United Kingdom,, alone in the same period ? And 
the answer is one million two hundred and eeventy-fi/ce thousand 
six hundred and fifteen pounds ! ! But then, observe, that this 
is merely the Eeport of the British and Foreign Bible So^- 
ciety, and, a far larger amount has been spent, during these 
twenty-five years, upon the English Scriptures than even this! 
In short, suffice it to say that during the last fifty years there 
has been expended within our own comparatively little coun- 
try, upon our own vernacular Bible, far more than double of 
all that has been devoted to destitute foreign nations, whether 
in the Eastern or Western Worlds! Yes, notwithstanding 
all the cry that has been often heard respecting the Euro- 
pean, the heathen and Mahomedan nations, British Christians 
haVe not yet spent on the whole world even the half of that 
which they have done upon the Sacred Volume in their own 
language only ! When the mode in which this plentiful supply 
of the Word of God has been conferred on Britain is under- 
stood, and it is remembered that an entire copy of that blessed 
Volume in her native tongue may be purchased for one shilling,,, 
these comparisons become most humiliating. All that ap- 
plause, therefore, so often heard at Bible Society meetings, 
from the largest down to the humblest, has, to say the least,, 
been misplaced; and this applause, echoed as it has been 
everywhere, through the medium of the press, and creating 
merely a moment of elation in the superficial or unin- 
formed mind, must, in the end, have produced only a benumb- 
ing, a delusive and injurious effect. Fine opportunities have 
thus been lost for multitudes retiring full of sympathy, in- 
stead of self-esteem. “ My Father,” said Louis XIV. to 
Massillon, “ how is it ? when I hear other orators, I go away 
much pleased with them ; but whenever I hear you, I gO; 
away much displeased with myself.” It seems as if a few 
British Massillons would be of great service at present. 

This prodigious and affecting, disparity, between ourselvesi 
as a people and the rest of mankind, is not a thing of yester- 
day. On the contrary, it has been increasing daily for more 
than twenty or thirty years. Nor is thjs all. There has 
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hem a series of awakening events, during the same period, 
which have been allowed to pass over without their due effect. 
These have been so prolific of intelligence with regard to 
other nations, that they might be presumed to have excited 
every Christian philanthropist to greater exertions in their 
favour. We refer to the spirit for emigration. Yes, from 
the time that Christian sympathy for the destitute and weary- 
hearted in foreign lands began to decline, our own countrymen 
have been on the move. Ever since the nation has been dis- 
turbed from within, or seized with a spirit of ecclesiastical 
self-righteousness; while many have become engrossed by mere 
“ Formalism’’’ of human device, and others have been as vainly 
dreaming that the Scriptures themselves contain no definite 
form of Godliness multitudes of our countrymen have 
been annually or rather daily moving off, and in all direc- 
tions, crowding, and unreturning as the passengers to eternity. 
Some of these indeed have returned, and laid their researches* 
before the public, which have drawn forth only such reflections 
as this — that “ England has had groat reason to be proud of 
her travellers.” But the great mass will return no more, nor 
ever again see their native country ! This great movement, 
wearing such a sombre character, might have been supposed 
to have induced graver consideration in all who remain ; as 
neither the increase of our population, nor the narrowness of 
our territory, nor dissatisfaction with the politics of their 
country, nor all these put together, can fully account for it. 
Various motives, no doubt, there must have been, though at the 
same time we see, or think we see, a propelling cause above them 
all. But be this as it may, the result is, as already stated, that 
within these twenty years the sun never sets upon our lan- 
guage, nor upon the sacred page itself, in pur mother tongue. 

The solemn and responsible position of our Country, there- 
fore, is now more apparent, and the peculiar obligations of our 
fellow-Christians may be better understood. Britain, un- 
questionably, or rather British Christians in it, ought, in all 
reason, to be the centre of action in this, the highest of human 
undertakings, and from them the far greatest amount of exei'* 
tion is due. Nor let them any longer turn an indolent eye 
only to what are called Societies. Let these go on, by all 
means and with more success, in their own way ; but there is 
another, a higher mode of action. In the infancy of human 
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exertion, Societies appeared to some too ardent minds abso- 
lutely necessary, like so many “ flags of distress,’’^ to intimate 
that something at least must immediately be done, to save 
those who were ready to perish for lack of knowledge. But 
Societies can never impress the mind with a sense of individual 
obligation. This is the one great truth which the position 
and the privileges of this country alike imperatively suggest ; 
but Societies have too long and too often proved a refuge for 
the covetous professor, and the men of mere pretence, by a 
petty trifle to have their names recorded, and so escape from 
their incumbent duty of doing to others as God had done for 
them. Tenfold more energy is now desirable, and this cause 
alone calls for more ; but energy here, if we are to be guided 
by the past, is not to be found in the parade of mere official 
arrangements. Under the deepest sense of obligation, let us 
beware of any longer looking round and round for ‘‘ public men” 
or^“ patronage.” We deprecate new social trammels. They 
are far too numerous already. In the present artificial state of 
society, our reliance must be xx^on principles^ not plans — upon 
individual men of fixed principle acting, and continuing to act, 
not from external impulse, not from mere sympathy with a 
crowd. The most perfect and beneficial agency is exerted 
without precipitation or tumult. The strongest minds are 
often those of whom the world hears least. 

Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing.” 

“ In all probability,” said no common observer of the times, 
lately deceased, “ in all probability the improvement of man- 
kind is destined, under Divine Providence, to advance just in 
proportion as good men feel the responsibility for it resting 
on themselves as individuals^ and are actuated by a bold sen- 
timent of independence (humble at the same time in reference 
to the necessity of celestial agency) in the prosecution of it.” 
But when only two such minds meet in harmony, if a tim'd 
should join them, wdiat may not be expected I Let them not 
inquire for a foni'th. Already they are a sacred number, within 
the express intimation of the Divine presence and co-opera- 
tion, — Matt, xviii. 19, 20. Instead of running to the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ centralization,” which in our day has been carried 
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much too far, one such small circle of energetic men in each of 
our Cities which has frequent or daily intercourse with foreign 
lands, would evidently meet the mind of our blessed Mediator, 
and ensure the Divine favour ; for the mainspring of all our 
mechanism is in the hands of the invisible Spirit.* The ex- 
pedient or grand manoeuvre of Napoleon consisted in the con- 
centration of great numbers on a single point, and these might 
serve his purpose, and secure many a victory ; but the king- 
dom of righteousness, and peace, and joy, is not of this world, 
and must be conducted on other principles. Even in the steady 
promotion of literature and science this has occasionally been 
perceived. In the origin of the Asiatic Society of Bengal — 

“ In order to insure success and permanence,’"’ said Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, “ we must keep a middle course between a languid 
reniissness and an owr zealous activity, and the tree will pro- 
duce fairer blossoms and more exquisite fruit if it bo not at 
first exposed to too great a glare of sunshine ^ Many insti- 
tutions now wither because they perpetually expose themselves 
to sunshine. What they, and we, or society at large, need, is 
rain, the rain from above. Now, in such circles as are here 
advised, it would be a great advantage that they at once ex- 
clude almost all rules., and certainly what arc vulgarly styled 
motions, that is, signals for debate, for here there will be no 
debating. With such men prayer and thanksgiving would be 
all in all. Their very number would continually suggest the 
necessity for the Messiah’s presence, and these arc the circles 
whore they will comprehend the meaning of God himself by 
the prophet of old — Ask ye of the Lord rain, in the time of 
the latter rain.’''" 

In such a mode of action, also, perhaps it is none of the 
least recommendations, that the last thing of which one should 
hear any notice is money., if, indeed, it were ever mentioned. 
These men would undertake no more than they were able to 
accomplish. They might perhaps accept, but never, on any 
account, would they solicit pecuniary aid from any one, and 


* Besides London, there is Manchester and Birmingham, Liverpool and Bristol, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, at least. Nay, some inferior place might provoke the whole to action. Of course the 
greatest accuracy requires to be studied. But let them commence with caution, or begin with 
single Gospels, as Ttkdaie did, and implore similar success, for they are not likely to meet with 
similar opposition. Single Gospels and single Epistles are admirably adapted to the present 
state of both Europe and Asia. They create a thirst for Divine Revelation.— See pp. 41-43. 
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the consequence would be, that others, becoming conscious of 
their own inactivity, would go and do likewise. Men of such 
minds would first institute inquiry for themselves^ first interest 
themselves in the particular foreign parts to which they have 
access, and with which they, or their friends, already transact 
other business. Direct personal inquiry, not what is styled 
official^ but individual heart-felt interest in the people of dis- 
tant destitute lands is what is wanted at home, and once felt, 
many an echo would be heard in return. In the present state 
of British society we imperatively require to work hack into 
the simplicity of nature, or into its nearest resemblance, pri- 
mitive Christianity^ when every man did his duty. Out of a 
hundred such unostentatious energetic circles not one of them 
would the Redeemer overlook ; in not one would he be found 
unmindful of his most condescending promise — ‘‘ There am I, 
in the midst of them.” 

, We can scarcely refrain, therefore, from indulging the hope 
that even these pages may fall into the hands of certain steady 
and generous, intelligent and determined individuals, who will 
take this great subject and duty into deeper consideration ; and 
willing to proceed, will set one, or more than one, energetic 
example, on however small a scale. And a few precedents 
will not be wq.nting before we have done. 

Not to the many doth the earth 
Owe what she hath of good — 

The many would not stir life’s depths, 

And could not, if they would. 

It is some individual mind — that moves the common cause, 

To single efforts Britain owes — her knowledge, faith, and laws.*' 

But in the course of action to which we now advise there is 
that which rises far above “ the knowledge, faith, or laws of 
Britain.” Whether with or without our aid, it is that which 
is destined to be the law of the world. By preparing the 
Sacred volume at home for foreign and distant eyes, in their 
vernacular tongues, we should be at once benefiting our own 
country affd saving others afar off. This would place our native 
land on a far higher pinnacle, though this, indeed, is of infe- 
rior moment, but in a different point of view than she has ever 
yet exhibited. Think of its effects at home. Being a foreign 
enterprise, and having no connexion with our native soil, so 
much the better. In our present condition, as a nation, we 
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stand in great need of things bearing this character, in such 
a course of action, the exclusiveness of feeling and narrowness 
of sympathy, still far too prevalent, tending to isolate and in- 
durate the feelings, and contract the heart within the narrow 
circle of a party, if not put to shame, would be left to wither 
and die in the corner of its first growth. Besides every thing 
of such a ^purely disinterested character cannot fail to affect 
powerfully and stimulate other minds. At all events, of no 
other nation, at the present eventful period, can it so be said — 
“ The world is all before it where to choose and in this 
path of action there is not now, nor ever will be, any mono- 
poly. From a hundred points in Britain, the Scriptures 
might thus go out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the w orld. Let her strive to be the Phcuros of the Earth. 

And is this, then, a time to slumber or sleep \ Or can any 
man now inquire what is left for British Christians to do ? 
To do ? when the broad surhice of Europe has been almost 
miraculously opened up before our eyes, and opened too so 
suddenly, to the reception of the Word of God — no man being 
able to see when, or how soon, it may be shut again ^ If the 
idol of human dominion has been smitten at its base shall we 
not strive to introduce the language of Divine authority ? 
Left for us to do ? when even the remnant of Christians on 
the Continent itself are up, and doing what they can, to meet 
the expressed desire after the Scriptures, not only in France 
and Germany, but in Austria and Italy, if not in Hungary 
itself? Left to do ? when one edition of the Italian Bible has 
been laid down at Florence, which, though interrupted for a 
time, will only help forward the cause? When an edition of 
Diodatrs Italian Bible is at the press even in Rome, and the 
Epistle to the Romans in Italian is at present printing close 
by the Vatican itself? When Societies in that country have 
begun by remittances to this, and where by one Depositary 
alone, it has been stated, that five hundred copies of the Scrip- 
tures, every three months, is not more than the desire at pre- 
sent in the Roman States demand ? When even from Sicily, 
that distracted island, the other day, two orders came for 
more than a thousand Bibles for sale or circulation ? 

What is left for British Christians to do, after spending 
four millions sterling on their own Bible, when America, the 
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eldest daughter of Britain, is already come up to the rescue ? 
When thirty thousand New Testaments are now printing on 
the Continent for Germany, at the instance of American Chris- 
tians? When recently, to ihQ French and Foreign Bible In- 
stitution they have voted not less than two thousand pounds ? 
Nay, and the Bible in Italian, carefully translated from the 
original, is reported to be printing in America for all Italy 1 

How much, O, how much of blood and treasure, has Britain 
spent, from age to age, on that neighbouring Continent, and 
spent in vain ! long before America could spend one farthing. 
It is now more than three hundred years since her wisest and 
best adviser, her moral conqueror, the translator of her own 
Bible, warned this country as to the fruitlessness of her policy 
— a warning singularly appropriate even at the present hour. 

We having nothing to do at all, have meddled yet in all maU 
ters, and have spent for our prelates causes more than all Chris- 
tendom^ even to the utter beggaring of ourselves; and have gotten 
nothing hut rebuke, and shame, and hate, among all nations, and 
a mock and a scorn thereto, of them whom we have most holpen. 
For the Frenchmen (as the saying is) of late days {anno 1530) 
made a play, or disguising, at Paris, in which the Emperor 
danced with the Pope and the French King, and wearied them, 
the King of England sitting on a high bench and looking on. 
And when it was asked why he danced not, it was answered, 
that he sat there but to pay the minstrels their wages only ! 
As if one should say — we paid for all men'^s dancing !” Now, 
however, since Providence has intimated that Old England 
must bid farewell to her long cherished, or wild and expensive, 
dream, not to say bloody idol of the imagination — “ the balance 
of power” in this w^estern hemisphere — now that all these na- 
tions are laid prostrate, and the great usurper of their liberties 
himself is in exile, shall we be the last to speak' of bringing 
the King of Kings back again to his long lost throne in 
Europe ? What He, the Blessed and the only Potentate, is 
overturning, we cannot establish, but we can keep aloof from 
his righteous judgments ; and, what is more, amidst all the 
perplexity, confusion, and misery of war, we may pour into 
the heart of these bleeding nations “ the sovereign balm for 
every wound, the cordial for every care.” 

Yet how extremely "narrow is such a field as this, when 
brought into comparison with our onerous position and im- 
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mense obligations ? WJiat is even all Europe when contrasted 
with our dominion? For dominion has its duties as well as 
property, and on the European Continent of property we have 
none, or next to none. While spending these four millions 
sterling on the Scriptures in our own language, we have pro- 
fessed indeed to feel our obligation to enlighten the nations 
more immediately under our sway. And yet the whole that 
has been meted out to all Asia, to Africa, and North Ame- 
rica, does not reach one-tenth of that which has been spent 
upon our native tongue ! Except wo be given up to infatua- 
tion, like the surrounding nations, the state of Europe can 
never interrupt us for years to come in a far larger field of 
more hopeful prospect. Though the whole of Europe were 
involved in one general conflagration, in the Eastern world 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred millions of the human 
species now look to us, most of them our fellow-subjects, who 
have never had it in their option to trample down and treat 
the Sacred volume as tlie people of Europe have done for a 
thousand years and more. While these nations near us, and 
near us to our cost, have been for ages drunk with the super- 
stitious worship of canonized Saints and the Virgin, there are 
millions in the East who have never bowed the knee to any 
image, and abhor idolatry in every form. Even those nations 
who have been lately subdued in Western India abjure all 
reverence for any visible idol. Throughout all the region of 
“ the Five Rivers,’’ whether the devoted followers of Nanuk — 
the Seiks ; those who claim affinity with the tribes of Israel — 
the Afghans ; or the Mahornedans, tliroughout the Punjab as 
well as in other parts, professionally at least, all maintain the 
truth of one God. And whether we look to Lower or Upper 
India the cry is still the same. Witness only a mere tithe of 
the intelligence lately sent home. 

“ The Punjabees very generally read our books, and they 
have been seen in a great many places in the country. The 
age has passed away in Upper India for a scanty portion of 
God’s Word. A desire to know God, and to be saved by 
him, has been excited, and the distributer needs more than 
a single Gospel, or similar portion, with which he at first com- 
menced. He longs to have the Devotional YoXwme to impress, 
the Bropheis to excite attention and promote inquiry, the His- 
torical parts of Scripture to inform. The people now call upon 
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him for specific parts, nay, for the whole Word of God. To 
leave him unfuminked is to disappoint great numbers ! Whole 
days have four of us, for eighteen days together, at one tnela 
or fair, and seven days at another, sat and read, discoursed 
and pressed Divine truths on the untiring attention of the 
crowds that surrounded us ; and yet the last day was as the 
first. They would continue to hear, and were anxious to be 
supplied with still further portions of God’s Word.” 

And if it be so in the Upper Provinces, how Is it in Lower 
India, the land of idols, more than a thousand miles distant 
from the late seat of war? Hear another witness : ‘‘There 
was a time, within my remembrance, when Brahmans were 
very unwilling to receive books, and more shy than the other 
Hindoos. Now, they are foremost to receive. I have seen 
six or eight at rny window at the same moment, and some 
days twenty or thirty. One will say, ‘ I have read such a 
Gospel, now give me the New Testament or, ‘ I have read 
Genesis, now give me the Pentateuch, or give me the Psalms.’ 
Tell our good friends at home, that if they wish to reap bounti- 
fully, they must sow bountifully. Many there are longing for 
the Scriptures. The books are sought with great avidity — 
the gospel is heard with much attention. I remember a time 
when it was ditficult to beg away even a New Testament ; now, 
a hundred might be thankfully received in a few minutes. The 
time is come for the Lord’s house to be built. Eye-witnesses 
of the state of things say, ‘ Does not the British flag wave over 
India?’ As the Apostles could traverse the wide Eoman 
Empire, so can we traverse the wider British Empire in India. 
Its numerous languages and its teeming population are all 
accessible to us. We can preach in villages and cities, in 
streets and markets, with as little annoyance as you can in 
England. A wide door is opened to us. Wherever we go, 
we find hearers. The Scriptures have been translated into 
the languages of India, and the people want them — they beg 
for them ; and is the bread of life to be withheld from perish- 
ing multitudes who beg for it ? Much light has been diffused ; 
the morning of a glorious day has dawned on India ; and we 
are looking for the rising of the sun. The minds of men are 
undergoing a great change ; opinion and feeling on religious 
subjects are in a transition state. Who is so blind as not to 
see these things ? and shall India now be neglected ? Shall 
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the Church now faint in her labours ? Shall the Scriptures 
now be withheld, or only partially bestowed I 0 ye British 
and American Christians^ are ye not the soldiers of the Cross ? 
And will you, after the outworks of this strongest post of 
Satan have been gained, allow what has been broken down to 
be rebuilt, or fortified more strongly than before ? No I you 
will not faint ; you feel that you cannot give up India. We 
hear you say — ‘ Cost what it may, in men and money, in 

PBAYEES AND LABOURS, InDIA MUST BE WON TO ChRISt’ THE 

RIGHTEOUS King of nations, and the King of peace. And 
we reply — ‘ Even so, Amen.’ ” 

Such is the testimony of two veracious witnesses, labouring 
a thousand miles apart, and two out of many. The first, an 
East Indian born, an Agent for many years, and esteemed 
highly by many Europeans, both civil and military ; the 
second, well known to the writer of these lines, who more 
than forty-Jive years ago left England for India, and yet thus 
writes and thus labours still ! 

In few words, — many nations, both in the Eastern and 
Western world are now “white to the harvest,” so far as 
awakened desire can whiten them. He who now speaketh to 
us from heaven is shaking all nations, and in His good time, 
“ the Desire of all Nations shall come.” The unprecedented 
sudden judgments of the Almighty are mingled with mercy. 
But both hemispheres, as it were, stretch out their hands to 
ws, and, like the man of Macedonia, they alike cry to this 
country — ‘‘ Come over,” or at least, “ send over and help us.” 

Why, then, as a commencement, might not myriads of the 
Sacred Volume, say the New Testament, in all the European 
and in many of the Oriental languages already translated, be 
put to press and printed in this country 1 Here they might 
easily be printed more expeditiously, cheaply, and correctly 
than anywhere else. The very confusion and perplexity of 
other nations suggest this, nay, and seem to call aloud — 
“ Improve the present wonderful season of your exemption 
and your quiet, by doing this at least.” We have boasted of 
our prodigious improvement, if not superiority, in the Arts, 
and especially in printing. Let us then prove it to the world 
at large, by the correctness and beauty of the Sacred V olume 
in many tongues. Without congregating multitudes to ap- 
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plaud US in so doing, it is quite within the power of a hundred 
intelligent and wealthy British Christians to do this ; and to 
do it as a commencement; for after all, this would still form but 
a poor contrast by the side of nearly thirty millions in our 
own language. Deaf to all the endless and often shallow theo- 
logical controversy around us, or to the blasphemy still, alas ! 
vomiting forth against the Word of God, let us not be turned 
aside, or once diverted, from our high and proper calling. No 
sight could be more grateful and animating, none more truly 
sublime, than to witness our British workmen in many a 
spot, if not in every city, so engaged. 

Nor are we without 'precedents in this country, as well as Hol- 
land, when the Dutch were far from possessing such facilities 
as we do now ; all alike serving to awaken and urge the course 
here earnestly recommended. At the liead of all, there is our 
^wn Scriptures sent to us from the Continent, through the zeal 
only of three or four men ; Tyndale himself, and his friend 
Bogers, with the first printers, Grafton and Whitchurch. 
But witness the printing of the Malayan Scriptures in Hol- 
land^ so early in the seventeenth century, from 1629 to 1688, 
when the New Testament entire, by Brower, was printed at 
Amsterdam^ and by the Dutch East India Company ; the 
Gospels in Persian^ by Whceloc, printed in London in 1657, 
at the cost of only one individual. Sir Thomas Adam, founder 
of the Arabic Lecture ; the Gospels in Malayan^ printed at 
Oxford^ at the expense of the Honourable Kobert Boyle, as a 
single Director of our own East India Company ; the New 
Testament in Turkish^ by Seaman, printed at Oxford in 1666, 
Mr. Boyle offering to pay the expense, and only relinquishing 
it to gratify the Levant Company ; the New Testament in 
Armenian^ printed at Amsterdarn in 1698, and at the cost of 
only one native Armenian, Goltham, the Archbishop ; the 
Bible entire in Malayan^ printed at Amsterdam^ 1731-3, when 
two natives as well as two ministers were brought home from 
Batavia to watch it through the press, and all at the charge 
of the Dutch East India Company. And passing over other 
instances, there has recently been executed in Edinburgh the 
Dutch Bible, for Southern Africa, by the Queen's late printers ; 
and the Persian version, by Mr. Constable, printer to her 
Majesty, now distributing in and round Shiraz, where the 
modest and persevering, the able and most estimable Dr. 
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Glen has been lately called to his great reward.* Besides all 
this, but few individuals now living are aware that their fore- 
fathers in this country, both in England and Scotland, were 
at one time dependent upon Holland for their English Bible. 
Archbishop Laud himself may be relied on as giving a true 
report, when he testified, on his trial for life, that these Eng- 
lish Bibles printed in Holland were better printed, better paper, 
better bound, and cheaper than the English Bibles printed in 
England at the time. The present writer has examined not 
fewer than sLv distinct editions of our Scriptures, printed at 
Amsterdam in oyie year 1 But there were many other editions. 

To the course now advised, therefore, all things are ready 
except the hearts of Christians. Nothing is wanted but 
the loill^ for the course itself, and to a vastly greater extent, 
is perfectly practicable ; though to describe the happy conse- 
quences is not so easy. It is one tiling to send money for 
printing abroad, which in many instances stilly must be ad- 
visable, nay, imperative ; and another thing to send the veri- 
table Volume itself. This process at home would have its 
own valuable effect on our English and Scotish printers, as 
well as greatly tend to stimulate any who either visited them, 
or beheld their productions. The very peasant in England 
also might then be pointed to them^ as rather better account- 
ing for our superior tranquillity to other Nations than the 
church spires^ to which we have been recently informed in 
London, one had so stupidly ascribed it ! And as for foreign 
nations, this course would not fail to be appreciated among 
many of them. ^ It would carry with it the evidence both of 
more earnest desire and of disinterested love, on the part of 
British Christians, and might so far induce the nations to 
beat their swords into ploughshares, their spears into pruning- 
hooks, or study war no more. At all events, for conveying 
what have been called “ peace principles,’^ there is nothing to 
be compared with the Sacred Volume, without note and com- 
ment. Besides, such a course could scarcely fail to convey seve- 
ral valuable ideas to other nations — that we have done with 


• His son, however, survives, to carry on the distribution in other parts. Thus, through the 
Old Testament by Dr. Glen, and the New of Henry Martyn and Sabat, carefully corrected by him, 
is Scotland now bearing on the cities of Persia. And why may not Britain, in different cities, do 
the same on many, many other lands ? 
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the presumption of imagining that within this little Island we 
have discovered the precise “ form of godliness” which is one 
day to prevail in all its power throughout the wide earth — 
that we have done with the low and feeble ground of merely 
protesting against error, in whatever shape — and that, in dis- 
tinction from many who have long “ talked so exceeding 
proudly,” we impose nothing. But that having unlimited con- 
fidence in Scripture, we simply present “ the Divine and perfect 
rule of faith and practicef so that whatever remaining dark- 
ness or inconsistency may be found in they will find none 
in it. The Volume will speak for itself. And it will be our 
delightful privilege to invoke the Divine author and inter- 
preter, who is ever near, and wherever his Word is sent. 

Finally, and now in view of all the circumstances by which 
our beloved country has been so distinguished, there is not one 
feature by which Britain should so strive to be known as this 
■^ihat though not able to speak, her Christians are yet willing^ 
nay eager j to print for foreign nations y and as far as they are 

ahUy “ TO EVERY ONE IN THEIR OWN TONGUE, WHEREIN THEY 

WERE HORN, THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF GoD.” In reference to 
the European tongues, a circumstance has recently occurred 
which strongly urges the importance of foreign Scriptures 
being printed in this country. It is this — “ That while all the 
Scriptures that were printing at Florence have been seized, 
at the instance, not of the civil authority, but of the uniform 
and ancient enemy, the Italian Bibles printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London, though lying side by 
side with the others, have not been touched !” 

Our remittances in money to foreign lands, for the printing 
of the Scriptures there, which will still in numerous instances 
be imperative, and leave more to do than Bible Societies have 
ever yet accomplished, would then arrive abroad with double 
effect. The rivalship between volumes of home and foreign 
produce would promote far more scrupulous care as to the 
rigid simplicity and idiomatic purity of the Sacred Text ; and 
this laudable emulation would greatly serve to quicken the 
zeal and sensibility of all who regard the Word of God as the 
rule of life. 

But we have done. One thing, however, is as certain as 
that God rules the world, and that is, that He will rule the 
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nations by his Word — that it, and it alone^ shall be “ the 
light to their feet,’’ explaining the ground on which they 
stand in relation to Himself and to each other; and “the 
lamp to their paths,” — the path in which all must walk, and 
ultimately will. Every idol is to be destroyed. The pre- 
valence of man worship is to come to an end, and the know- 
led<re of the Lord is to cover the earth as the waters do the sea. 
But for this glorious consummation, the Almighty has pledged 
Himself to no other volume save one^ even his own inspired 
Word. No other is fundamental to the weal or wo of man- 
kind. No other is essential to all the purposes of genuine 
love and friendship, peace and unity. One Book, and so one 
people. The nations some time longer may rage and strive,, 
speculate and dogmatize ; the kings of the earth may set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together against Je- 
hovah ; but to this Sacred and Inspired V^olume the wander- 
ing family of mankind must at last return as to “ the Sabbath 
and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations.” In a. 
higher sense than has ever been felt or acknowledged, the day 
must and will come when “ there shall be one Lord over all 
the earth, and his name one.” 

Should our rulers and statesmen still shut their ears to the 
supreme authority of Divine Revelation, and close their eyes 
to tlie marked footsteps of Divine Providence, they and their 
country must abide the consequences ; though there is no 
sight more agonizing than that of a favoured Nation not know- 
ing the tune of her visitation. Tliat time has its limits^ and 
it was upon the approach of these that, from Mount Olivet, 
the very sight of the capital of Judea drew tears from the eyes 
even of our Incarnate Mediator. And on the spot where 
those tears were shed the Romans first encamped, when they 
came to its final overthrow. But our situation is even more 
peculiar. We have enjoyed and abused greater mercies than, 
Israel of. old. There is nothing throughout all time with 
which, to compare our country, in its present position — its 
present obligations — or its present opportunities. 

With a extended “far as the sea- fowl in a year 

can fly,” far beyond all the empires of antiquity — a preser- 
nation that has frequently called for wonder ; preservation 
from civil war and bloodshed within our borders ; first through 
all the horrors of a French Revolution, and now through 
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those of a European one, not yet fully exploded ; — above all, 
with a possession of Divine Revelation^ immeasurably beyond 
that which any nation ever enjoyed ; — intelligence from afar 
daily pouring into our country as to the deplorable state of the 
world, and no other kingdom possessing such frequent, easy and 
swift access to all parts of the earth ! The mind becomes 
almost giddy in the contemplation of our present position as 
a people, and language fails to depict the greatness of our re- 
sponsibility. But though language fails, the present crowning 
mercy for British Christians is this, tliat the path of action 
and duty is abundantly plain, and it were in vain to wish to 
escape from the condition of our place in the universe of God, 
Meanwhile, everything as to our beloved country appears ab- 
solutely to hang upon the use or the abuse of Divine Revelation; 
and the momentous consideration presented is this, that all 
these indescribable benefits, with which God has loaded this 
nation, it is as easy for Him that gave them to take away, as 
it is for us to “ remove a candlestick out of its place.” Under 
this figure. He has himself warned His people long ago. 

“ Those who are intent on the schemes for enlightening 
mankind, are entertaining a confident hope of the approach of 
a period when the success will be far greater in proportion to 
the measure of exertion, in every department of tlie system 
of instrumentality for that grand object. We cherish this 
confidence, not on the strength of any pretension to be able to 
resolve prophetic emblems and numbers into precise dates and 
events of the present and approaching times. We rest it on 
a much more general mode of combining the very extraordinary 
indications of the period we live in, with the substantial pur- 
port of the Divine predictions. There unquestionably gleams 
forth, through the plainer lines and through the mystical 
imagery of prophecy, the vision of a better age, in which the 
application of Divine truth to men’s minds will be irresistible. 
And what should more naturally be interpreted as one of the 
dawning signs of its approach, than a greater and wider move- 
ment, in humble dependence upon God, at once to clear their 
intellects, and bring the heavenly light to shine close upon 
them U Only let the voice of Jehovah himself be heard — for 
by this voice will He as certainly enlighten the world as that 
He now governs it. 
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JOHN EOQBRS, THE PBOTO-MARTYR OF ISf.S. 

We have promised an Appendix relating to John Rogers, and more 
particularly because some hesitation has been expressed as to his native 
county and birthplace, as given in the “Annals of the English Bible.” 
Fuller the historian, a fascinating writer, though frcf^uently more dis- 
tinguished for his wit than his accuracy, having loosely ranked the Mar- 
tyr among the “Worthies of Lancashire,” has as loosely been followed by 
some other writers ; and thus so far the merits of a man have been buried 
in oblivion, who, now that he is better known, will be more highly vene- 
rated, and especially by the inhabitants of his native place and county,* 

In this instance, the Father is to be distinctly traced through one of 
his sons, who, wearing a civil character and no inferior place in the reign 
of Elizabeth, serves to fix the lineage and birthplace of his martyred 
parent. Old John Foxe, in his veritable and affecting account of that 
martyrdom, is the first who connects this son with his father. “ After 
his death,” says he, “ his wife, and one of her sons called Daniel^ coming 
into the place where he had lain, to seek for his books and writings, and 
now ready to go away, it chanced her son aforenamed, casting his eye 
aside, to spy a black thing lying in a blind corner under a pair of stairs, 
who found it to be the book, written with his own hand, containing 
these his examinations and answers.” To this youth, and future Am- 
bassador, we stand indebted for the outrageous proceedings under the 
illegal imprisonment and mock trial of his illustrious father. 

The industrious Strype is our next witness as to this family. When 
he published his Life of Whitgift in 1718, he only conjectured as fol- 
lows — “ Mr. Daniel Rogers, a learned and well-deserving man, son, if I 
mistake not, to John Rogers, the first martyr under Queen Mary,” &c. 
But ten years later, or in 1728, having had abundance of manuscript 
materials in his possession, he speaks with positive certainty. The fact 
was, that Daniel Rogers, well known in the Court of Elizabeth, quite a 
master of several languages, both ancient and modern, having been 
employed first as an under Secretary, and then as an Envoy to the 
Continent from 1575 to 1688, was in frequent and confidential corre- 
spondence with Cecil Lord Burleigh. All the Burleighian and other 


• Puller died in August 1651 ; his " Worthies of England ” being a posthumous work, published 
not till 1662, stood in great need of thorough revision, as it does still. So ill informed was he 
respecting this Bible of 1537, as to imagine, a century after its publication, that it had never been 
printed, but remained a tnanuscripi in the King’s Library 1 Nay more, he supposes that some 
years after Tpidalo, Rogers by himself had translated from Genesis to Revelation, comparing it 
with the original ! And finally, with no other reliance than the very questionable authority of 
John Bale in his " Scriptorlbus Britannicis,” ho took for grjuited that Rogers was bom in Lanca- 
shire. Bale, who states neither place nor parentage, is therefore no guide. As for Fuller’s post- 
humous work, It remained for Strype to point out many other errors, as well as in his Church 
History ; and even now, it is not to be wondered at, that Strype himself would be still more 
valuable by revision. 


D 
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manuscripts then and still in the British Museum^ had been ransacked 
by Strype. In his Annals, therefore, having occasion to mention the 
name of D. Rogers again, he adds — “ This Daniel Rogers was the more 
remarkable, being the son of John Rogers, prebendary and reader of 
Divinity in St. Paul’s, London, and the protomartyr in Queen Mary’s 
cruel reign. He studied at Wittenberg, and was a scholar under Me- 
lancthon, as he mentions in otic of his letters ; and understanding the 
German, Dutch, and other languages, was secretary to an Ambassador 
divers years.'* Thus far then we are led to infer that this son must have 
been bom abroad, and educated there in part, as he was afterwards more 
fully at home. His father, indeed, when under examination, testified 
that he had been married in Germany, and brought his wife and chil- 
dren with him to London. 

Now above forty years before Strype’s volume appeared, a Continental 
writer, Paul Freher, the member of a learned family, and a physician at 
Nurenberg, who died in 1682, had left behind him a useful and laborious 
work — “Theatrum Virorum eruditione clarorum.” It was prepared for 
the press by his nephew, and published at Nurenberg in 1 688, with many 
hundred portraits, among which there is one of our John Rogers. The 
martyr is there recorded as having come from England to Antwerp, 
where Tyndale then resided. By familiar conversation with him, the 
views of Rogers as to Christianity had been entirely changed. There, 
too, according to the same authority, Rogers was married in 1636, and, 
as it will appear presently, to a native of Weyden, a village near Aix- 
la-Chapelle. She proved to be the mother of his numerous family, eight 
born on the Continent, and three after the return of the parents to Eng- 
land. But above all, here it was that the ardent friendship was formed 
with Tyndale, which led to the prhitingy and finishing, and notable intro- 
duction of our folio English Bible in 1537. 

Rogers, however, still remained abroad, ministering in their native 
tongue to a congregation in Germany, until Henry VIII. was gone. 
But no sooner had Edward VI. ascended the throne — a monarch to whom 
the town of Birmingham in particular was soon after placed under 
lasting obligations, by the erection of her Free School, than Rogers re- 
turned to London with his German wife and family. Thus as early as 
1548, wo find him publishing the translation of a tract by Melancthon, 
the early tutor of his son. He was first admitted as Rector of St. 
Margaret Moyses ; and in April 1550, Nicholas Ridley having been 
transferred from the see of Rochester to that of London, Rogers, on the 
10th of next month, became Vicar of St. Sepulchre. On the 24th of 
August, having resigned his first appointment, Rogers had the Pancras 
Prebend of St. Paul conferred on him, and by the Dean and Chapter he 
was chosen to read the Divinity Lecture. The fact was, that Ridley and 
Rogers had both been educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and both 
were consigned to the flames the same year ! Rogers on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary in London, and Ridley, with Latimer, at Oxford, on the 16th of 
October. Hence, among the touching “Farewells” of Ridley before 
death, we find the following — “ Oh London, London ! to whom now may 
I speak in thee, or whom shall I bid farewell ? Shall I speak to the 
Prebendaries of Paul’s 1 Alas ! all that loved Qod’s Word, and were 
true setters forth thereof, are now, I hear say, some burnt and slain, some 
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exiled and banished, and some holden in hard prisons, and appointed daily 
to be put to most cruel death, for Christ’s Gospel sake. As for the rest 
of them, I know they could never brook me well, nor could I ever delight 
in them/’ 

The mind thus carried back to these hallowed associations of the past, 
the place where Rogers first drew breath, the spot where he must have 
spent his earliest years, becomes of special interest. 

In his Biographical Dictionary, Chalmers, without being aware of the 
whole truth, has given a statement as to the Son of our Martyr in these 
words — Daniel Rogers, a man of considerable ability in the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, and who in some of his writings calls himself Alhi- 
montams, was the son of John Rogers of Deritend, in the parish of 
Aston in Warwickshire.” And so had said long before his day a better 
and far higher authority, Bishop Tanner, in his Bibliotheca ; but when 
Chalmers adds, “ where he (Daniel) was born about 1540,” there is a 
mistake both as to the year and the place of his birth. 

The Martyr, when under examination before Stephen Gardiner, as Lord 
Chancellor, in 1555, had his wife and children waiting the result ; the 
mother having many times implored in vain one sight of her husband, 
and he as earnestly to the last pleaded for one interview with his wife. 

“ She hath ten children,” said he, that are hers and mine ; and some- 
what I would counsel her, what were best for her to do.’^ But both 
parties were most barbarously denied even this final gratification ! Now 
Rogers himself informs us that it was then twenty years since his eyes 
had been opened to Divine truth at Antwerp, and then^ he says, he had 
left the Church of Rome. This then must have been early in 1535, 
Freher has dated his marriage in 153(>, (which Rogers corroborates be- 
fore Gardiner,) and then his place of abode at Wittenberg. We have 
his son’s authority that “ he studied at Wittenberg, and was a scholar 
under Philip Melancthon,” and the father not having set his foot in 
England till the reign of Edward VI., explains the reason for Daniel 
adding Albhnontanus to his name. For whatever place was meant by 
this term, it points, no doubt, to his birthplace on the Continent. 

And as for this son, after witnessing the awful but heroic death of his 
father in Smithficld, and rescuing from oblivion the papers left in his 
cell, he still remained in this country, or had gone but for a season to 
Germany again ; since he afterwards proceeded to Oxford, where he took 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. in the same year, or 1561. His learning 
and skill in languages recommended him to public notice ; but though 
employed many years as a civilian, he has left sufiftcient evidence of his 
being a son worthy of such a father, and of a congenial spirit. Cultivat- 
ing the Muses, he maintained no inferior place as a Latin poet, and dis- 
covered his warm interest in the men of greatest minds and deepest 
theology in the sixteenth century,* 


* ^us, in one of his Latin odes, being a man of rich acquirements, equally conversant with the 
Continent and his Father’s land, we find him celebrating in one group — " Calvin of France — Me- 
lancthon (his first tutor,) Luther and liucer of Germany — Zuinglius and Bullinger of Switzerland 
— a-Lasco of Poland — Huse of Bohemia — Ueiningius of Dcmnark— Knox of Scotland — Valdosso 
of Spain — Hyperius of Flanders — and last in particular, Jewell of Enyland." Ills attached 
friends abroad and at home wore among the most eminent men of their day. Abroad, besides 
OiiTBiius, the Ptolemy of Antwerp, there was a fellow-student, and afterwards his most intimate 
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Although, therefore, there have remained some minor mistakes in the 
account given of Daniel Rogers, there is left no question how that the 
birthplace and lineage of our illustrious martyr John Rogbks, his father 
and family, are given with precision and accuracy by one of our best 
antiquarian waiters, when he, in one place, states as follows : — “ Daniel 
Rogers, a most accomplished gentleman of his time, who puts in some of 
his writings the addition of Alhimontanus to his name, was the Son of 
John Rogers, by his wife Adriana Pratt alias de Wey^n, Son of John 
Rogers of Deritend, in the parish of Aston, Warwickshire P It is very 
possible that some deeper research into the Museum Manuscripts might 
afford more particulars, though Anthony Wood is never so pointed, with- 
out positive proof. But there is to be added to this, the evidence of 
Strype, which is no less distinct, and this is confirmed by the reference 
of I)r. Bliss, in the best edition of Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses, vol. i., 
pp. 571, 672. 

The proceedings against Rogers formed altogether a scene, which, 
though at the distance of nearly three hundred years, must not be passed 
over. At the moment, and within a few days after, a far deeper im- 
pression was produced than has ever been pointed out in our general 
histories. Ilis examinations, which but for young Daniel would never 
h^ve seen the light, mingled as they were with such vulgar and tumul- 
tuous brow-beating by his cruel judges, placed the Lord Chancellor of 
the day, the noted Stephen Gardiner of Winchester, in one of the most 
awkward and humbling positions he ever occupied in the course of his 
varied life ; they agitated, even to serious apprehension, both Philip 
and Mary, the King and Queen ; nay, on the evening of the day of 
martyrdom, they extorted from an enemy, Noaille, the celebrated 
French Ambassador at the Court of London, one of the most singular 
confessions, contained in his letter to France of that very evening. 
“ This day,” said he, was performed the confirmation of the alliance 
between the Pope and this kingdom, by a public and solemn sacrifice of 
a preaching doctor, named Rogerus, who has been burnt alive for being 
a Lutheran,’^ (the cant phrase of the day,) “but he persisting in his 
opinion. At this conduct the greatest part of the people took such plea- 
sure, that they were not afraid to make him many acclamations to 
strengthen his courage. Even his children assisted, comforting him in 
such a manner that it seemed as if he had been led to a wedding.”* 
“No words,’" says Sharon Turner, “can be more emphatic of the nature 
and effect of these vile deeds. It was in his opinion ‘ un sacrifice’ done 
for ‘ la confirmation d’alliance’ with the Pope, and the spectators huzza’d 
the sufferer.” 


fnend, Jambs Dousa, the first curator of Leyden University in 157.^. This prodigy of learning 
frequently addresses Daniel Rogers In his Latin Poems, and dedicates one to him. At home, Rogers, 
the special and yery intimate friend of Camdbn the historian, was equally so of the celebrated 
Gkoegb Buchanan in Scotland. In short, the Latin poems of Daniel Rogers are numerous. 
Three of them may be found in Ortelius’ “ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,” 3579. Nine in Latin and 
one in Greek were published in Humphrey's “ Vita Joaunis Juelli." Dr. Bliss says that six of 
these are by Rogers. During his embaraies, various letters from and instructions to Rogers are in 
the Cotton, Harleian, and other manuscripts in the British Museum. For his letter to Ortelius, 
of 15th February 3570, see the Harleian MSS. No. 6990. 

• See this Letter, dated 4th February 1555, in the Ambassades de Mesrieurs de Noallle en 
Angleterre,” vol. iv, p. 173. 
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On the way to Smithfield, Rogers was repeating the 51st Psalm, when 
he was met by his entire family, including his wife, who had so often 
implored to see him, with the youngest infant in her arms, now the 
eleventh child, and whom the father had never beheld ! On this excru- 
ciating day, Daniel Rogers, the eldest son, must have been approaching 
to seventeen, and, next to his mother, most capable of agony at the 
entire catastrophe. Throughout the whole history of these monstrous 
times this is the only instance of Parents and Children, Father and Son, 
standing before posterity in a posture so exalted as in favour of Divine 
truth. 

All being now over, still the examinations of Rogers, so far as they 
were heard by the crowded court on the 28th of J anuary, remained then 
to work their own powerful eifects. The year 1555 was destined for 
persecution, and on the 1st of January the Government had commenced 
in good earnest. On the 22d, Rogers was examined before Stephen Gar- 
diner and others, as the Queeii*s Commissioners. Towards Rogers, Gar- 
diner had already behaved with peculiar harshness and cruelty, getting 
him conveyed from the confinement at his own house, to Newgate, and 
there suffering him to remain among thieves and murderers, to whom, 
however, he was of use. He seems to have owed Rogers a grudge for 
eighteen years, for the Bible introduced into England in 1537, when 
Gardiner was happily in France, and ho had now illegally imprisoned 
him for eighteen months. With this illegality Rogers boldly charged 
him in Court. But on the day after the first examination. Cardinal 
Pole, lately come into England, gave hie blessing and advice to the 
Bishops ; and as Rogers was to enjoy the honour of being the “ first 
sacrifice in confirmation of the alliance,” on the 28th he was called be- 
fore Gardiner, Tunstal, and others, as a commission from him ! Gardi- 
ner, who cherished no mean opinion of his own sagacity and cunning, 
thought himself perfectly competent to manage the opening of persecu- 
tion and to overwhelm the strongest mind. Full of this idea, he had 
commenced with Rogers. As soon as he entered on the 28th, nothing 
daunted, he observed the change on the Court of Examination. “ There 
was a great sort of new men, Gardiner's fellow-bishops, whom I knew 
not,” Rogers having been immured in Newgate the whole of 1554! 
Gardiner, in his wrath, soon forgot himself so far as to style King Ed- 
ward an usurper, a term which he then tried clumsily to recall ; but 
another expression as to his reigning Queen, Mary, turned out to be 
vastly more awkward for him, and all his order on the bench. Rogers 
had intimated his persuasion that her Majesty loould have done well 
enough hut for his, Gardiner^ s counsel, when, in reference to the perse- 
cution now commenced, Gardiner replied — “ The Queen went before me, 
and it was her own motion /” Rogers immediately answered him — ■ 
“ Without fail, I neither can, nor will ever, believe it r Bishop Aldrich 
of Carlisle, in name of himself and his brethren, instantly said — “ they 
would bear Gardiner witness.” Yea, replied Rogers, that I believe well, 
on which the laugh went round among the crowded court ! Upon this, 
Southwell, the Comptroller of the Royal Household, and Bourne, princi- 
pal Secretary of State, stood up to confirm the Chancellor's assertion ! 
Never had men so committed themselves, and at such a crisis 1 Rogers, 
however, coolly said — " It was no great matter ; but I think that they. 
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the Biskopsy were good helpers ihereitUo themselves!^ Such a dialogue, 
easily carried away, and before such a crowd, “ for the thousandth man 
could not get in,** was felt by all these gentlemen, in the cool of the day, 
to be no light matter. If the Chancellor*s distinct assertion wore true, 
they had betrayed a State secret ! Accordingly, next day, when Rogers 
was condemned, it was with closed doors. But the serious colloquy on 
the 28th, now repeated throughout London, in which the Queen was so 
exposed to view by her own Ministers ; followed as it was by the mar- 
tyrdom of Rogers on Monday the 4th of February, already described, 
that of Saunders at Coventry on Friday, of Hooper at Gloucester, and 
Tailour at Hadley on Saturday, was followed the very next day, Sab- 
bath the 10th, by a most singular scene. Her Majesty would be mar- 
ried to a Spanish Prince, on whom she doated, but Philip, the King 
himself, was now in serious alarm. The people had been foretold that he 
would introduce the Inquisition, and after this report as to the Queen, 
what was the miserable artifice he adopted ? Next day, the 10th, there 
was to be a sermon, a great rarity in those days ; but what was to be the 
subject, especially as it was to be preached at Court, and before Philip ? 
Was it to sanction or approve of the flaming zeal of Gardiner, Tunstal, 
and their brethren ? Quite the reverse, Philip had brought with him 
Alphonso ni Castro, a Spanish divine, and himself an author against 
heretics f and he was the preacher, but in what strain ? He enlarged on 
the sm of taking away the lives of any for their religion ! reprobated the 
practice of burning men on account of their opinions ! and affirmed that 
the Bishops would search the Scriptures in vain for authority to spill 
the blood of their flocks ! The Scriptures, he insisted, taught Bishops, 
in the spirit of meekness, to instruct those who opposed them, not to 
turn them for their conscientious opinions ! 

As an exhibition, the very next Lord’s-day after the martyrdom of 
Rogers, nothing could exceed this. A Spanish priest, upon English 
ground, preaching before the Court, and against all the bishops of 
England then in power. Arraigning, nay, denouncing them in public, 
for having embrued their hands in blood ! While there sat Philip, to 
sanction the sermon, not without some fear for his own personal safety, 
and, like Pilate of old, he would seem to take water and wash his hands 
before the multitude,” saying, “ I am innocent of the blood of these just 
men.” But then where was Gardiner, and where all his brethren ? 
Were none of them present ? We presume not one ; nor was there any 
apology for absence. But certainly the exulting Lord Chancellor had 
little imagined that the Editor of TyndaMs Bible would live to come to 
England, and lead him, in the last year of his life, so to expose the Bench 
and the Court at one stroke ! Still less could he have supposed that the 
game man would so hit the mark as to cause him eventually to shrink 
behind the curtain, or retire from playing at the game of persecution 
ever after ! In fact, he never afterwards took his seat on the bench. 

Whether it was,” says Lingard, “ that Gardiner disapproved of the 
measure, or that he was called away by more important duties / ” The 
latter alternative is strangely put, as if the former had been a duty. But 
this will not serve the purpose of history. Gardiner,” says Soame, 
‘‘ having kindled the fires of persecution, left to others the hateful office 
of supplying them with victims.” But why, at this period, leave an 
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office in which he had so abounded ? The circumstances now detailed 
alone account for his retirement and the change of tactics. After the 
sermon there was a dead pause for a season — the execution of other 
already condemned prisoners was suspended, and it was at this precise 
crisis that Myles Coveiidale was released and sent out of the country. 
Rogers, in effect, had proved more powerful than even the King of Den- 
mark, who had long requested Coverdale’s release. 

It remains only to be stated, as a curious circumstance, that nothing 
was brought forward relating to the Bible of 1537 or its introductioa. 
Gardiner, h wever, took care, in his sentence of condemnation, to brand 
Rogers not less than three times with an aliasy as J ohn Rogers alias 
Matthew. And yet, during the whole course of this reign, under Philip 
and Mary, though certain books, as well as many victims, were com- 
mitted to the hames, there was not a single proclamation issued against 
the Sacred volume by name, though by the time of Mary’s accession there 
had passed through the press above seventy editions of the New Testa- 
ment and twenty-nine of the Bible entire ! * Many of these had been 
secreted in the most wonderfully different ways, and they came forth 
into the light again under the next reign. Indeed, these five years were 
not lost. The New Testament was now revising by another abroad, 
and the Bible entire was printing at Geneva, for better days, soon to 
come. 

Even at the opening of these barbarous proceedings, many in the nation 
had stood amazed at the shocking destruction of such men. The Lord 
Chancellor, a man of base intrigue all his days, who biad seven abomina- 
tions in his heart, and therefore the mainspring of all this cruelty, had 
found John Rogers a proto-martyr in more senses than one. Gardiner 
died the same year. They might bury him with great pomp, employ the 
inhuman Bonner to sing his requiem, and afterwards carry him to Win- 
chester, where they still show his tomb. Ten months before his un- 
happy death, he had taken advantage of his position as Lord Chancellor 
to descend to the vilest scurrility against Rogers and his most virtu- 
ous Wife. But 0 what a contrast have three centuries since exhibited 
to view ! Not only in the Martyr himself, but in that fine family who 
had been so treated, on a day never afterwards to be forgotten in Eng- 
land, far less in America. It would require a volume to explain. The 
Mother, however, and about to become a Widow, stood there, with the 
infant in her arms, but at the head of such a group of children, that 
there are few, very few, to compare with them. The rich blessing of 
“ the King of martyrs” himself then began to descend upon them, and 
it has continued to do so upon their posterity down to the present hour ! 
Of Daniel we have already given some account, but could we here speak 
more fully of the rest of these children, what a proof would they exhibit 
of that moral power which is peculiar to the “ Domestic Constitution,” 
and what a contrast to “ the ivy tree” of which Tyndale spake, as de- 
stroying alike ihefa^nilg and the church. However, at least two younger 


* A fact rendered still more remarkable by the “ Question to be moved in the High Court of 
Parliament” hy John Standish, D.D., urging that all the Sd'iptures in Ertglish should bo at 
once destroyed ! of which the second edition was finished at press on Friday of the awful week 
above described. “ Imprinted at London by Robert Caley, viii. Feb. 1555,” penes »mc. 
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brothers of Daniel stood there, both of whom became afterwards eminent 
ministers of that Word in England for which their father died. One of 
these is understood to have been Richard Rogers of Wethersfield in Essex, 
as his daughter, generally stated as the “ granddaughter of the martyr,” 
was married to William Jenkyn, A.M., the Expositor of Jude, &c. But, 
besides, Richard had two sons, also in the ministry, one of whom, Ezekiel, 
went to America in 1638, and he had been preceded in 1636 by Nathaniel 
Rogers, (the second son of John Rogers of Dedham, and the nephew of 
Wethersfield,) of whom Cotton Mather has said that he was “ one of the 
greatest men and one of the best ministers that had then set his foot on 
the American shore.” And with regard to Ezekiel just mentioned, the 
grandson of the martyr, America has had abundant cause to cherish his 
memory. His library he left to one, which is now about the largest in 
the United States, that of Harvard College — his house and lands to the 
town of Rowley, for the support of the ministry ; and in the close of his 
varied and afflicted life there were some expressions quite characteristic 
of the prospect of meeting his grandfather. “ I thank God,” said he, 
in writing to a friend, “ I am near home ; and you too are not far off. 
Oh ! the weight of glory that is ready waiting for us, God’s poor exiles. 
We shall sit next to the martyrs and confessors. Cheer up your spirits 
with these thoughts ; and let us be zealous for God and for Christ, and 
make a good conclusion,” And this conclusion he made at the age of 
seventy, on the 23d January 1660, arriving among all the martyrs, one 
hundred and five years after the exit of his grandfather. 

Among the descendants still remaining in England we cannot omit 
one of them in the ministry, now alive, who has lately told us that his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, had all kept the Aih of Febru- 
ary in devout memorial of their Ancestor’s glorious martyrdom ! But 
for farther information we must refer to a recent publication — “ A Me- 
moir of Mrs. Elizabeth Long of Clapham Park, daughter of the Rev. 
John Rogers. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1848.” And as to Ameiuca 
in particular, we select the following evidence, since it forms such an 
appropriate conclusion of this brief sketch. It is from the Exposition 
of Isaiah, lately published by the laborious and well known Albert 
Barnes of Philadelphia. In expounding the conclusion of the 59th 
Chapter he gives this singular illustrative testimony — “ 1 am acquainted 
with the descendants of John Rooebs, the first martyr in Queen Mary’s 
reign, of the tenth and eleventh generations ! With a single exception 
the eldest son in the family has been a minister of the Gospel^ some of them 
eminently distinguished for learning and piety ; and there are few fami- 
lies now in this land a greater proportion of whom are pious than of that 
family.” How striking is this testimony ! Yet, coming to us from be- 
yond the Atlantic, how humiliating ! In his Native land, the man and 
his memory have been consigned by the multitude to the land of for- 
getfulness,” — the Redeemer whom he served, and in whose service he 
nobly died, even down to the eleventh generation, has been raising up 
for him living memorials, not only at home, but more eminently, beyond 
seas ! 

If we have been successful, therefore, in fixing the locality of his 
earliest years, the Christian community in Birmingham may now, per- 
haps, take a warmer interest in the memory of J ohn Rogers. To that 
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community at large any Memorial may be safely left ; but independently 
of every thing else there is one which would tell more powerfully at a 
distance from the place of his birth than even any other of their far- 
famed productions. By the genius and enterprise of a single individual, 
a man who trusted nothing to others, a native of Wolverton, in the same 
county, Birmingham once stood very high in the art of printing, nay, 
and of printing the Bible ; for though this was seventy years ago, the 
memory of Baskerville is not forgotten. His typography united the 
elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs. His English folio 
Bible of 1763, the most beautiful of his day, cost him first a considerable 
j)remium to the University of Cambridge, even for permission to print 
it ; though after his death, part of his types, at least ultimately, went to 
print the works of Voltaire in France, and in nearly seventy volumes ! 
But now there is a far wider field open to English enterprise, where, 
happily, no permission needs to be cither asked or granted ; and if zeal 
for the Sacred Volume has begun to show itself in the vicinity of Voltaire"* s 
grtive, why should it not in that of poor Baskerville s ? The weapons 
of war from this enterprising, populous, and spirited town, are famous, 
not only over America, hut over the far East. But if Oxford has been 
busy with the antidote to all error in our own tongue, why may not Bir- 
mingham be as much so in furnishing the sovereign antidote to all the 
confusion and gloom, the bondage and misery of Superstition, among the 
Nations near at hand, as well as to the horrors of War afar off? 

At all events, let us not linger behind the state of the moral world 
and its demands. It is not in Oxford, Birmingham, or London alone, 
but in all our cities there are Christian men who know well that, as an 
efficacious remedy, there is nothing to be compared with the Word of 
God, in the dialect of the belligerents, whether physical or moral. At 
such a crisis as this, the poet who strung his lyre to the highest pitch in 
praise of Divine Truth would not have objected to the application of his 
own words. — 


“ Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of our vast empire ! that where Britain's power 

Is felt, maiilvind may feel her mercy too. 

Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence and peace and mutual aid 
Between the nations, in a world that seems 
To toll the death bell of its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 
To preach the general doom 
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“ The work which is now offered to public attention, has been drawn 
from authentic and unpublished manuscripts, from the original printed 
authorities in succession, and the editions of the Scriptures themselves. 
It will be found to contain the historic Annals of the English Bible 
viewed in contrast or connexion with national affairs ; including Memoirs 
of Tyndale, his contemporaries and successors j the first introduction of 
4;he Sacred Volume, as printed in the native language, into England, 
Scotland, and America ; the earliest triumphs of Divine Truth, and its 
progress down to the present day ; the imperative obligations of British 
Christians in such extraordinary possession of the Word of God. 

“ In the literature of this country, although it has been so often felt 
and regretted, a more observable deficiency does not exist, than that of 
there being no history of the English Bible. It may have been imagined, 
that such a narrative could embrace no heart-stirring incidents, or inci- 
dents laid as the foundation of a great design, no freijuent peril of life, 
no hair-breadth escapes, nor, especially, any of those transactions in 
which the vital interests of this Nation have been involved. No mistake 
could have been greater, but whatever has been the cause, the defect is 
notorious. The people of every City alike, have never been informed, at 
what time, and in what a singular manner, their ancestors first received 
the oracles of God, as printed on the Continent for their benefit. As for 
their subsequent prevalence and effects, these form a vein of British 
history which has never been explored.” — Preface, 

Opinions op Reviews, at uojie and abroad. 

“ The author has had the rare good fortune to produce a work that was much 
wanted, on a most important subject, and just at the right time. It evinces 
great learning and industry, and must have cost liim vast labour. It contains 
an interesting and most instructive portion of English history, never before so 
fully or so clearly written, casting light on many obscuritie.s, and developing 
some principles of vital moment in the present clay — all going to prove, in a 
very remarkable manner, that the Book of God is not only the book of truth 
and salvation, but also, pre-eminently, the Book of Freedom ; and that it has 
won its victories, not by the power or patronage of princes and prelates, but by 
the zeal, energy, and fidelity of the People.” — North British Review. 

** Here, though with much reluctance, we must leave these deeply interesting 
volumes. The preceding remarks and quotations do but imperfectly exhibit 
their character and value. It is much to say that here, for the frst time, is 
shown by what agencies England has been made what it is. Here, not witli- 
out a degree of awe, miilgled with devout thankfulness, we see the wrath of 
man, and even the evil passions of royalty, the enmity of mitred tyrants, the 
■ rr vr.’ nr . ac - ^ -jfl.clo suLbcrvicut to the highest and lioliest 
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designs, by an overruling Providence, and we are compelled to say, ‘ Surely 
this is the finger of God.’ 

“ It were au injustice to an author from whom we have derived so much 
gratification and instruction, were we not to notice the manner in which the long 
deferred history of the English Bible, and of those who gave it to our country, 
has now been rendered. Nothing great has ever been accomplished without 
enthusiasm ; and in this case, love for the Bible, and admiration of those who 
first translated and circulated it, have been combined with peculiar aptitude for 
the work. Every page affords evidence of patient industry and untiring well 
directed researcli, aided by a powerful and disciplined memory. To a very 
great extent the work is a secret history of the period of which it treats. Facts 
unknown to Foxe, Burnet, Strype, and their followers, derived from careful 
research, illustrative of the character and acts of the men of Ifle sixteenth cen- 
tury, enrich almost every page. The most perfect catalogue of English Bibles 
was that of Rev. Henry Cotton, D.C.L., printed at the Clarendon in 1821. The 
index list of this author includes a hundred editions from 1525 to 1G15, not in 
Ur. Cotton’s Catalogue ; the date, place, printer, and present possessors of each 
edition being given. This is only one fact, among many, illustrating the industry 
and research which characterise the work.” — Oxford Protestant Magazine. 

This work is composed on a plan so comprehensive, and is animated by a 
spirit so discriminative, with an aim so constantly directed to its main argument 
— the display of God's providence in conducting the Holy Scriptures into the 
hands of the English people, that it must not only be ranked highly as a critical 
performance, but it should be commended to the attention oft* much wider circle 
than even that of theological criticism. Jt has a general interest, and is well 
worthy of a general 'perusal ; as being, in fact, the religious history of England 
in one of its most important divisions. With so masterly a performance, the 
disjointed compilations of Strype will scarcely bear any comparison. But still, 
if in the way of chronological annals, or as a b<*dy of materials, the latter arc 
admitted to our shelves, and even in new editions to our presses, they ought, in 
the hands of a competent Editor, to bo made in some measure to reflect the light 
which is thrown forth by modern works so able as this. Mr. Anderson has at 
length performed what so many of his predecessors had attempted only in j)art. 
He has fully availed himself of the valuable materials which they had partially 
disregarded, or negligently employed ; and he has, in the cause of truth, paid 
honour wlu're honour was due, at the same time over referring all things to the 
directing Providence of the Most High.” — 2'he Gentleman^s Magazine. 

Wo ex])cctcd that the author would collect a large mass of original infor- 
mation, and in this respect we have not been disappointed. I'e his general 
accuracy, and to the acuteness and .sagacity of many of his remarks, we gladly 
b(^ar testimony ; and we have no doubt that his book will become a standard 
Work.” — British O^iurterly llerieio. 

“ See especially Anderson’s ‘ Annals of the English Bible,’ which must now 
bo regarded as the standard work on the subject,” — Kev. Dr. Davidson, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature, &c., in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, article k>r.smK.s\ 

“ Mr. A. has given a copious and deeply interesting narrative of the circum- 
stances attending the apprehension and martyrdom of ’fyndale.” — Hornets 
J tUroduetiou to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. For 
other references, see the Ninth Edition, just published, vdl. v. i)i>. 81-94. 

The reader of the English Version in Britain, or in America, or wherever 
a Colony of onrs exists, is under immense obligations to the Autlior for his 
patient research, his cautious sagacity in detecting the errors of former writers, 
his just view of parties, his anxious desire to embody all that can be known of 
the early translators, and their eventful history — for his wise endeavour to ex- 
hibit the hand of a watchful Providence in the circulation of the Sacred Oracles, 
and his constant aspiration that Britain may know its privilege, and how to 
improve it.” — United Secession Magazine. 

FROM CANADA. 

“ True it is that Johnson, Lewis, Dibdin, Ncwcorae, Todd, Townley, and 
otlicrs, have written on this subject, but with little sflccess, and with still less 
independent research. The production of the only work on the < Bible of our 
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Fathers,* of thorough scholarship and standard authority, was reserved for 
Mr. Anderson. Unexpected success has followed efforts untiringly prosecuted. 
Mistakes of preceding writers have been rectified, curious and instructive inci- 
dents brought to light, the providential origin and dissemination of the English 
Bible triumphantly proved, and the characters of Tyndalb and Fryth, (of 
England,) Alkss, (of Scotland,) and others, rescued from comparative oblivion, 
to be henceforth known, revered, and imitated.’* — Canada Frotestant Herald, 

FROM INDIA. 

" As a collector of materials there can be but one opinion. The author has 
succeeded in bringing facts to light, which, strange as it may appear, seem to 
have escaped thj^eye of the most inquisitive of all book collectors — tlie lovers 
of black letter lore. It has excited our surprise that the subject has not at- 
tracted attention before.” The biographical, historical, and Bibliogra})hical 
memoranda at the foot of the pages throughout this work contain many inci- 
dents of curious additional interest. “ To extract and group tliese,” says tlje 
Reviewer, “ would bo as gratifying as instructive, but our limits will nut admit 
of this ; while so minute aiul unbroken, though apparently fragmentary, so iso- 
lated, and yet dependent are the features of this singular history, so strilving in 
its details and comprehensive in its bearings, that it is utterly bc'yond onr reach 
to attempt it.” N.B. — The additions made to the second issue supply the place 
of any such attempt Friend of India j Jictxjal. 

FROM SPAIN. 

Translation of a passa<je in the Appendix to a recent reprint, in Spanish, and in 
Spain itself of Carrascon, a rery scarce work of one ofthr S/>anish Reformers of the 
Sixteenth Century. — “ It is impossible, as Tynualk said, to imbue the minds 
of the common people, effectually, with a single truth of the Bible, unless the 
Bible itself is put into their hands in the rulyar and native lanonaye, so that tiny 
may see the connexion and inference on which the text proceeds, and tin; rela- 
tive meaning that connects all its parts. And this view is very o])})ortunely 
corroborated by Christopher Anderson, in his Annals of the English Bible, 
where he shows it to be an historical axiom of the highest importance, proved 
by the experience of more than throe hundred years, that the publication of the 
Sacred 2'exty without Note or any Comment, is not only the most (.ffectiial mode 
of procedure against its opponents, but what is most exi>ressly sanctioned by 
time and experience, since thus it has been circulated with a im'asure of suc- 
cess beyond all expectation. And the same author j)rcsents with great force 
the contrast — a contrast rery mournful and, hitter to u.s — of 

T/te Bible m Spain and the Bible in England! 

•It is certainly true that both these nations possess two languages on which the 
8un never sets ; but how differently employed ! In English, the sounds of tlu; 
words of the Bible cease not to be heard in every region of the eartli ! Imt in 
Spanish ! ! And what is the effect produced by such a contrast in both coun- 
tries, and in those that have been, or now are, their colonies ? England ow es 
ALL THE difference TO HER APPRECIATION OF THE ScRIPTURKS. Aud OUT be- 
loved Spain owes all her misery and misfortunes to an opposite course. 

The earliest splendid and durable monuments of art, raised in lionour of the 
Bible, are, doubtless, Spanish. Spaniards they were who conceived and exe- 
cuted them. In the place where our Cervantes was born, in unremerabered 
Alcala, where now, perhaps, not a person opens a Bible, in 1517 was printed 
the earliest Polyglot ; and in the same century, the learned and pious Arias 
Montano superintended and printed the second. To Christian eyes these monu- 
ments, it is true, form the highest literary prize of our country. But in return, 
neither in Spanish bosoms, nor in Spanish customs, nor in the lugubrious his- 
tory of the moral and religious transactions of Spain, are to be seen the traces 
of the excelling and most worthy monument that the human understanding has 
to raise to the Bible — the influence op its contents. And therefore wo 
wish every Spaniard in his heart and conduct to come to the Bible.” 

Devotional language, more recently received from Christian friends in Spain — 
“ Grant that liberty of worship may be established in our Spain, together with 
complete civil liberty ; and that the gift of liberty may be assured for ever, with 
the free, extensive, and continued printing, circulation, and reading of the Holy 
Scripturbs ! Ameuy and Amen.” 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN PARRY. 

SUCCESSIVELY PASTOK OP THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AT EAST COWES 
IN THE ISLE OP WIGHT, AND AT THE CUFFE CHAPEL, LEWES, SUSSEX. 

“ 0 tliou man of God, thou hast been faithful unto death, and thine endless reward is 
begun. ‘Well done, good and faithful servant;’ thy stewardship is taken from thee, and 
thou hast entered into the joy of thy Lord. Amid acclamations of men and of angels, to 
whom thou wort a spectacle, thy race is ended. According to thine oft-repeated prayer, 
and solemnly felt desire, thou hast finished thy course with joy, and the ministry wliioh 
thou hast received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. As we saw 
thee on the confines of the heavenly world, we thought of those brethren whom thou wert 
about to join, and now with celc.stial greetings thou hast been received into their society. 
Happy Guyer, happy Adams, happy Wills, but lately in our circle here, may we end our 
course as ye have done, and all will be well !” — Afr, Puri'y's Funeral Sermon for Uie Hev. 
Richard Adams. 


The graves of fTTe young, always 
affecting, are especially so when youth 
has been distinguished by high moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual worth — when 
it has given large promise of mental 
power — when it has actually accom- 
plished services appreciated by the wise 
and the good — and when, to the last 
hours of capability of labour, it has 
planned, ^fcerished, and executed pur- 
poses of benevolence, piety, and utility. 
Such, in the judgment of many, are the 
associations with the character of the 
young minister, of whose short, but nof 
useless, course these columns are de- 
signed to attempt the embalming of a 
brief memorial. 

John, who was born Nov. 2(1, in the 
year 1816, was the second son of Mr. 
Thomas Parry, of Abergele, Denbigh- 
shire, in North Wales; and brother of 
the late Rev. Thomas Parry once 
pastor of the Independent church at 
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Blackburn, where ho succeeded the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Fletcher orPhis removal 
to Stepney. Mr. Thomas Parry after- 
wards laboured at Newport, in Mon- 
I mouthshire; and at Dover, where he 
died in 1844* 

With many resemblances of mind, 
these brothers had some similitudes of 
constitution, and their personal history 
was not entirely unlike. Both were 
early followers of the Lord Jesus — both 
became ministers — both were diligent 
students, and careful in ministerial 
sell-cultivation — both obtained some 
acknowledged eminence — both \s^re re- 
markable for firmness, and for modesty 
— both met with honour, but also with 
trials, in the pastoral life— both had 
nearly reached the extreme of Christian 
simplicity— both were cut off in the 

* He was author of “ The Christian Ear- 
nest," in English; and contributor to some im- 
portant Welsh papers. 

V 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN PARRY. 


prime of their days — both died in con- 
sumption, although that disease had not 
prevailed in other members of their 
family — and both left behind them 
many who intensely mourned their 
early removal from this condition of 
being. 

The two brothers ever cherished fond 
and grateful remembrance of their 
mother^ whose sudden death was, indeed, 
a heavy affliction to the subject of this 
memoir. He referred to it repeatedly, 
through his subsequent life ; though he 
recognised the conversations and exam- 
ple of his elder brother, as the imme- 
diate means employed by Providence 
for his decided conversion to God. 

At this time there was no Congrega- 
tional church in the town of Abergele ; 
and the brothers therefore walked 
every Sunday, several miles over the 
mountains, to a village chapel — there to 
worship in a form and on principles 
which they had learned to love. 

Of this church “ amongst the moun- 
tains,” John became a member at the 
age of thirteen years; and soon after 
followed his brother, “ as a lamb fol- 
lows the shepherd,” to the surrounding 
towns, to which they were invited, the 
elder to preach, the younger to conduct 
devotional services. 

Encouraged by the church and by 
neighbouring ministers, the youth was 
admitted a student of the Blackburn 
Academy, at the age of seventeen years. 
On his admission, he was addressed by 
the Rev. Dr. M'All, who is understood 
to have afterwards commended him to 
the especial attention of one of the 
tutors, as a lad whom it would be “ worth 
while” to cherish. 

Mr. Parry appears to have passed his 
college life with credit to his diligence, 
and to the satisfaction of his tutors. By 
some fellow-students he was earnestly 
loved. 

In afterwards sketching this portion 
of the experience of an embryo minister, 
Mr. Parry gave ’the following passages, 
not undescriptive of his own 


" Who can faithfulfy portray the advance, 
from his youth upwards, of that servant of 
God whom he has led to the work, and taken 
his own wondrous way in training and direct- 
ing ? There is the period of impressions got 
over, after perhaps hard struggles and waver- 
ing purposes. Then ‘ he essayed to join 
himself to the disciples;’ then the church of 
which he was a member was charged with the 
responsibility of inviting or sanctioning the 
exercise of his gifts in public work ; then 
‘ the school of the prophets’ was determined 
on. And then came the College life! with 
its strange experience and unutterable im- 
portance; its wondrous interest and prolific 
influence; with its weak and juvenile points 
it may be, but those that arc redeeming too; 
its hardy discipline and glorious excitements; 
its sombre moods, reveries, and buoyances ; 
its Platonic and Christian hours. Oh, if but 
a thousandth part of the importance, the trials, 
and emotions connected with this period, 
were more generally considered, we certainly 
should have more prayers lor students and 
professors.” 

In the year 1842, Mr. Parry became 
pastor of the Congregational church, at 
East Cowes, where be laboured for 
nearly seven years, greatly esteemed by 
the mass of his congregation, and also 
in the neighbouring churches. He 
entered on his f|brk with becoming 
seriousness, very earnestly devoting 
himself to the welfare of his people, 
especially of the poor and the young ; 
and richly was he repaid by the pro- 
fiting and the love of many. Here, 
however, again, without intending it, 
he seems to have become his own bio- 
grapher. He writes : — 

“ The curriculum of study coil||^ to a close, 
and what then? A mw world is now entered 
on; as it is approached, the ministerial work 
brings over the spirit an awe more awful, a 
solemnity more solemn than before. In the 
position of waiting for what might appear to 
be the manifestation of the will of Christ, the 
candidate feels the comfort of faith, and the 
relief of prayer. The young man is chosen 
the ‘ overseer ’ of a church. His work is in 
earnest, upon him; and he feels the demand 
for all his piety and zeal, his learning and 
sense, his courage and caution, his strength 
and suavity, his dignity and humility, his 
light and love. Say not it is easy for him to 
be religious, for that he has nothing else to do 
but to be so. No man needs more religion ; 
and no man, on the other hand, is in greater 
danger of having his understanding in that 
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way familiarized with Truth — so much pro- 
fessional — as that its influence on the heart 
becomes seriously impaired. And there are 
all the temptations, all the solicitudes of the 
puUic the critical states of the mental, 
moral, and ministerial developments and ex- 
perience — ‘ Brethren, pray for us.’ ” 

East Cowes was then a less appa- 
rently important station, than the neigh- 
bouring residence of royalty and other 
occurrences have since rendered it ; and 
whether it was quite the position for a. 
minister of his mental character, was a 
question which did sometimes occur to 
the minds of Ins well-wishers. Ho held, 
however, the warm affections of many 
in the congregation, and gratefully ap- 
preciated tliem — so gratefully, indeed, 
as sometimes to provoke the friends 
who desired his removal to a larger 
sphere of labour. His affectionate heart 
so regarded this, his “ first love," in the 
ministry, that, humble as was his posi- 
tion, he was unwilling to exchange it, 
or even to become a party to the endea- 
vours of others to facilitate his re- 
moval 

While labouring ir^the Isle of Wight, 
Mr. Parry, as a minister of “ The Hants 
Association,” was, in course, appointed 
to preach on ‘Hlie given subject,” at the 
meeting of that body, in the spring of 
1845. The topic assigned to him was 
of no less difficulty or importance than 
that included in its em 2 )hatic title, 
“ Anti-Christ in Projffiecy, and Anti- 
Christ in J’act;” and the appointment 
of such a subject to so young a minister 
provoked a little surprise, with some 
fears both for the preacher and for his 
subject. 

It was not without a solemn convic- 
tion of its deep and vast importance, 
that the youth prepared for, and engaged 
in, this grave employment ; and never, 
perhaps, was his genuine modesty so 
thoroughly developed as on the day of his 
delivering the sermon referred to. The 
impression produced by it was, however, 
such as neither he, nor his friends, had 
conceived of. Since the memorable day 
when the Rev. Thomas Binney had 


preached, before the same body, his 
now well-known discourse on “ The Ulti- 
mate Design of the Christian Ministry,” 
such enthusiasm of approval had never 
been elicited by any sermon before 
“ The Hants Association.” Not satisfied 
wuth acclamation, when ministers pro- 
posed “ thanks, and that the sermon be 
printed,” the non-ministerial brethren 
rose ; and, headed by their oldest and 
greatly respected leader, Isaac Fletcher, 
Esq., desired that, on this occasion, the 
thanks and request of the laymen should 
also be specially expressed; and this, 
to the great astonishment of the 
preacher, was also carried by acclama- 
tion. Mr. Parry returned from that 
meeting encouraged, indeed, by his suc- 
cess ; but wondering at the impressions 
produced by what had become so fami- 
liar to his own mind ; and anxiously 
desiring, in this and in all other con- 
nexions, to glorify the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It were not easy, in the space allotted 
to this notice, to present a fair digest of 
the theory, reasonings, illustrations, and 
appeals, presented in the discourse, 
which was afterwards published, and 
obtained some celebrity; but the follow- 
ing is extracted from its preface: — 

“ While prosecuting liis inquiries, tho 
writer was led to results for which he was 
not, at first, altogether prepared. Stereotyped 
impressions received from Protestant writers, 
of mostly one school, stiffly rebelled against 
conclusions on which he found himself thrown; 
but after some misgivings, and having received 
a degree of encouragement from consulting 
writers of different schools, the interpretation 
of prophecy and of history hero propounded, 
made a deep and solemn impression on hia 
mind. It were absurd to affect that, Jn this 
his first appearance as an author, he is 
entirely without anxiety; yet with regard to 
the principles announced, he can calmly say — 
May tliey flourish or fall according to their 
truthfulness or error, as they agree or disagree 
with an enlightened and candid under- 
standing of the subject to which they have 
reference!” 

The sermon being now nearly “ out 
of print;” and, from the decease of its 
author, not likely to be republished, a 

F 2 
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gmall selection from the notices it re- 
ceived, may supply a not improper 
memorial of the youthful student and 
preacher on prophecy. That from the 
Evangelical Magazine is placed first, 
because it gives a representation of its 
great principle : — 

“ As a discussion of the main topics con- 
nected with Anti-Christ, it will he deeply 
interesting to all thoughtful Christians at the 
present momentous crisis. I’he author has 
entered into a careful and laboured induction, 
worthy of the most unprejudiced investiga- 
tion, to show that the State connexion in 
religion is both a palpable and predicted 
feature of the great apostasy. . . . We 

have examined it with care, and wo confess 
surprise at the strength of the authoi's posi- 
tion. The total absence of all vituperation 
and unfair dealingiu the essay, gives it a claim 
on the serious attention of Churchmen, which 
we trust no ancient prejudices will tempt 
them to withhold. We could wish to see it 
in the hands of every inquiring man. It wall 
reward the ino^st careful perusal.” — AV««- 
gelioal Magazine^ Dec,, 1845. 

Dr. J. Pye Smith wrote to the 
author : — 

“ I beg you to accept my special thanks for 
your Discourse on Anti-Christ. "J'lie argu- 
ments appear to me to he sound, the applica- 
tion just, and the whole subject treated in a 
manner which reflects great honour on your 
research, your judgment, and your Christian 
spirit. I must, how'ever, guard against being 
committed either to an acquiescence in eveiy 
interpretation of some passages in the Itevo- 
lations, or to a decided difference upon them. 
In some cases, the difficulties are great; but, 
on the great argument, I am fully convinced 
that you have (foo and truth on your side,” 

Dr. James Dennett wrote: — 

“ Wishing to jn'ornote investigation on a 
subject so important at the present time, and 
admiring the spirit of research in Mr. Parry’s 
discourse, I am happy to add my recom- 
menda^tion.” 

The Christian Examiner wrote — 

Nov. 1845 : — 

Mr. Parry is known to us only by cha- 
racter. We cannot be suspected, therefore, 
of yielding to the influence of personal 
friendship, if we express, in strong terms, our 
admiration of the ability and vigour displayed 
in this masterly discourse. A more able, 
lucid, conclusive treatise we have not read 

for many months It is the result of 

much mature and pntient investigation. . . . 


We give our recommendation with all possible 
cordiality and earnestness.” 

Other approving notices were pub- 
lished at the time : some of them from 
leading ministers of his own county ; 
hut several, also, from quarters in 
which he was not personally known. 
That from the official organ of the 
Methodist Conference, inferring the 
character of the man from that of his 
book, was more just than even its writer 
may have imagined. The italics in the 
following extract arc ours; but the 
words describe John Parry to the life. 
Yesj! the haired of Anti-Christ, in every 
conceivable form, was the characteristic 
of the modest, but manly pastor, whose 
image we are tiying to preserve. These 
are the words : — 

“ The whole discourse manifests the au- 
thor's Evangelical principles ; his thorough 
acquaintance with the topic ou which he 
exj>atiate8; his indomitable hatred of Anti- 
Christ, Ih whatever form it may bo presented ; 
and his intense desire to ‘ bring into the way 
of truth all such as liave erred, and arc de- 
ceivi-d.’ ” — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, Feb. 
184(1. 

While Mr. Parry was yet successfully 
labouring at East Cowes, the Kev. Hi- 
chard Adams, the first settled minister 
of his own congregation, w'ho had also 
been a former pastor of the parent 
church at West Cowes, died, after a lin- 
gering but hallowed affliction, in the 
house of Ids friend and successor at the 
latter place. These occurrences occa- 
sioned the preacldng and ])rinting of 
“ Paul the Aged,” a sermon in memory 
of the holy man who had sustained so 
remarkable a connexion with the neigh- 
bourhood, and who appeared to have 
been brought, by a special Providence 
to die in blessed triumph, amidst the 
scenes of his former labour. 

In “ Paul the Aged,” there are pas- 
sages of great power, on the Pauline 
character, the Christian doctrine, pro- 
gressive experience, the treatment of the 
aged ministry, the requirements of the 
times for the younger Brethren, the 
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truB apostolic succession, and the living 
and dying testimony of the departed 
minister 

On most of the subjects above al- 
luded to, it may be observed from the 
j)ublication, that the writer’s sjurit had 
been “ stirred within him,” on public 
grounds. 

It is obvious, however, that Mr. 
Parry, like many other ministers of 
desiis, had • derived lyersonal benefits 
from the Christian endeavours of the 
aged saint. Ido tluis sjieaks of Mr. 
Adams; — 

“ The first visit from him with which I 
was honoured after my settiemeut here, was 
of about ten minutes’ duration, five of which 
(a short time for him) were oc-cupied in 
prayer on your behalf and on mine. That 
prayer did more execution on tny heart (Cod 
forgive that the impressions liave not been 
better cultivated) than all my reading of 
Baxter’s l^astor, or Doddridge’s Lectures, or 
Bridge’s Christian Ministry; and assuredly 
this ought to mean much. The hil^words 1 
Ijeard from the man who offered that ])rayer 
— words spokeu a few days before liis death 
— wore, ‘ Well, my dear brother, the Lord 
teach thy hands to war, and thy fingers to 
fight.’ To that prayer I ask your Ameu.” 

ft was an opinion of Mr. Parry, that 
everything we do, telh on the future ; and 
it is clear, that what Mr. Adams had 
done, told on him, and on those whom, 
living or dying, he could influence. 

There are passages in this sermon 
evincing what from other circumstan- 
ces also, is known to have been true — 
that the dying hours of the venerable 
Adams had left such impressions on the 
mind of the young minister as never 
could he effaced. It may, in reviewing 
the history of his mind, be doubted if 
be could otherwise have become so well 
qualified for services in which he was 
afterwards employed. 

In 1847, Mr. Parry saw reasons for 
resigning his charge at East Cowes ; of ^ 
which, however, as his “ first love ” in 
the ministry, he ever cherished an [ 
affectionate remembrance. At that , 
time he preached, a few Sabbaths, in 


j London and Bath ; hut bis attention 
I was chiefly absorbed by an undertaking 
I to which, in the order of events, he 
seemed to have been fairly directed. 

I On the decease of the Rev. T. S. 
Guyer, of Ryde, and under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his inter 
ment, exciting unusual attention to the 
life and cliaracter of the departed minis- 
ter, Mr, Parry was selected by the 
family and friends to become his bio- 
grajflier. Plow he executed that task 
may, in part, be estimated from the 
memoir; hut the obstacles he overcame 
in its eventual publication, were such 
as few could as effectively have con- 
quered. 

Mr Guyer’s memoir, dated 1848, 
hoars on its titlepage, tho inscription : 
— “ By John Parky, LEWES : — where 
the hiographev was then the beloved 
pastor of the congregation worshipping 
in the old Cliffe Chapel. 

P'his pastoral relationship, though 
mournfully short, was eminently happy. 
'I'hat the young minister had progress- 
ively become influenced by a more in- 
tense evangelism, and that he now, on 
I ju’inciple, aimed at greater “ plainness 
I of speech,” is not to be denied. That 
any right-minded teaclier should “ grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Loi d and Saviour Jesus Christ," is what 
onglit rather to be expected, than the 
contrary ; and that a Cambrian youth, 
who had chiefly endeavoured to form 
his Englisli style on the model of some 
ancient classics, should have increased 
in simjdicity of diction with increasing 
experience, was not to his disgrace. 
Certain it is, that the affection of the 
young, the esteem of the aged, increas- 
ing usefulness, and the cordial regards 
of an interesting circle^were, at Lewes, 
awarded to tho pastor of the Cliffe Cha- 
pel. There were strong indications that 
God had given him favour in the eyes 
of the people ; and while by a holy and 
diligent course he endeavoured to retain 
their love, he sought, on the highest of 
all principles, to commend himself to 
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every man’s conscience “ as in the sight 
of God.” 

His happiness at Lewes was greatly 
promoted by the esteem and the kind 
conduct of neighbouring brethren in 
the ministry ; but that esteem and that 
conduct he could, and did, return. The 
younger found in him a brother, who 
could sympathise in every onwai-d 
movement; the elder, one who knew how 
to honour the men who had “ borne the 
burden and heat of the day.” 

Like many other good ministers, Mr. 
Parry was, however, far too regardless 
of his own health; and ho, or rather 
his family and friends, perhaps, havo 
paid the forfeit of his indiscretion ; an 
indiscretion, however, which “ leaned to 
virtue’s side.” For if, in matters affect- 
ing his personal preservation, he fool- 
ishly neglected himself, it was only be- 
cause his mihd was absorbed in some 
benevolent, or literary, or spiritual pur- 
suit, which he deemed of higher import- 
ance. 

A tribute of grateful respect is due to 
the deacons, the church, and the con- 
gregation of the Cliffe Chapel, for their 
delicate and considerate conduct during 
the affliction of their pastor. Two years 
had scarcely elapsed since the period of 
his first visit, when an alarming illness, 
followed by effects which rendered him 
obviously (to use his own words) “ a 
maimed minister,” obstructed the fulfil- 
ment of his regular duties. Through 
the succeeding ten months he could 
only preach occasionally; and then 
(though his sermons were most deeply 
spiritual, and therefore eminently pro- 
fitable to devout hearers) under cir- 
cumstances which too plainly indicated 
that his was the voice of a dying man. 
During all tha^time, however, the con- 
gregations were steadily kept up; and 
not only were other indications of per- 
sonal kindness supplied to the gradually 
sinking minister, but no one would 
hear of his resigning the pastorate, un- 
til he should also resign his breath. 
Certainly, the congregation was not left 


in a worse condition, as a result of this 
its generous conduct ; but all men 
would not have acted thus kindly, and 
these deserved and received most hearty 
thanks. 

Having partially recovered from a 
pulmonary attack, under which some 
kind friends (at Ryde, Lewes, and Lon- 
don) had provided him with valuable 
medical counsels, Mr. Parry was by 
other helpers enabled to test the bene- 
fits of his “ native air.” He returned 
in April, 1850, from Abergele, greatly 
refreshed in spirit, and apparently im- 
proved in health ; but the cough was 
not gone. Though he afterwards 
preached and wrote as often as he could, 
a relapse was continually feared by his 
friends; and it too certainly .occurred. 

On Sunday, the 10th of June, he 
preached twice. In the morning, from 
Heb. X. 30, “Ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye migpt receive the promise.” In the 
evening, from 1 Thess. iv. 13 : — “ But I 
would not have you to be ignorant, bre- 
thren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, oven as others which 
have no hope.” It was on that day 
observed, with earnest recognition of 
the profoundly spiritual and intellectual 
character of the last discourse, that “ Mr. 
Parry bad preached his oivn funeral 
sermon.” 

On Monday evening he concluded, as 
was his wont, the public prayer-meet- 
ing, and afterwards attended a private 
meeting ; but he was next morning 
seized with that last illness which de- 
prived his church of an affectionate and 
devoted pastor ; his friends of a noble, 
unselfish, always to be trusted, com- 
panion ; and his berelved infants of 
the example of their father’s lovely cha- 
racter. It also left to an early widow- 
hood the “ wife ” of his “ youth,” to 
whom he had been so fondly and so 
faithfully attached. 

Mrs. Parry being the eldest daughter 
of the compiler of this memoir, he must 
say no more of her than, under these 
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solemn circumstances, to express his 
grateful conviction that she proved 
“ an help meet” to her worthy husband; 
and that the following records of his 
dying-bed are chiefly from her pen : — 

“ The first fortnight after his seizure, 
he seemed to suffer much from depres- 
sion ‘ of spirits ; partly to be attributed 
to great bodily suffering, but chiefly, as 
he afterwards mentioned, from the hard 
struggle he had to say, ‘Thy will be 
done ! ' in prospect of leaving his family. 
Nature did triumph for a short time; 
he did find it hard to surrender his 
earthly treasures ; but Grace prevailed. 
He was enabled to say, ‘ Not my will, 
but Thine and though, almost to the 
last, there was a lingering towards 
‘ life’ — if smell mujht he the will of God, 
submission to that will was the con- 
stant feeling he evinced. 

“ His great difficulty and pain in 
speaking, prevented him from seeing 
the many friends to whom it*' would 
have pleased him to speak of ‘ God’s 
goodness.’ When best able, he saw, 
however, one or two ministers, his 
much-loved deacons, and a few members 
of the church. Jt'was hoped that suc- 
cessively he might be able to converse 
with each member of his flock, but his 
sufferings rendered this impossible,” 
Often, however, at intervals, and in 
disjointed sentences, be spake words of 
tender solicitude, affection, and grati- 
tude of his kind people. “Ah!” he 
would say, “ with what deep interest I 
had looked forward to spending a few 
years with them, but — God — has cut me 
short! Well, His will is best! Ills 
will! His time! .Hw purpose! But I 
pray that He may bless them*' 

To the young, while he was able, 
Mr. Parry bad devoted much attention. 
From his Bible-classes, both in the Isle 
of Wight and at Lewes, he had received 
valuable proofs of grateful regard ; and 
now, in his protracted retirement, the 
young people were solemnly on his mind. 
He often prayed especially for them, 
and “ longed to see them, that he might j 


impart some spiritual gift.” Sometimes 
he expressed his thought that a word 
“/rom a dying man" might be blessed 
to them ; but he was at length driven 
to the consolation arising from a re- 
membrance that the God who could 
bless the words of a dying man, could 
also sanction other means for their 
benefit. 

The death-bed experience of Mr. 
Parry was not so much rapture as re- 
liance and submission. His bodily suf- 
ferings were very complicated ; and in 
sustaining, as he did, the great fight of 
his afflictions, he was enabled to present 
a not less effective illustration of the 
power of Divine grace, than if, under 
othercircumstances, the flow of his enjoy- 
ments had assumed a more exciting 
character. He did, in fact, “enjoy 
I without intermission, Submission to the 
will of God^ a peaceful reliance on his 
Saviour, and blessed hopes through him" 
0 “ One murmur on account of his suf- 
ferings never escaped him. He always 
seemed to be enabled to bear whatever 
the 1-iOrd thought fit to lay on him. ‘ It 
is all right,’ he said ; ‘ what are my 
pains to those He bore for me^ ‘ And 
all this watchful care and love I am re- 
ceiving! How different from those 
runaway .disciples ! ’ Then, musing a 
little — ‘ How like Christ it was when He 
afterwards appeared to them, not to 
taunt them with their desertion of Him !’ 

“ On one of the assize days, as the 
judge was passing to the county tri- 
bunal, the sound of the trumpets reached 
his chamber. ‘ Ah I’ he said, ‘ and my 
Judge is coming! but He is also my 
Advocate ! ’ There is no condemnation 
‘ to those who are in Christ Jesus !’ 

“ One said, ‘ You have preached the 
gospel to others, do you feel it comfort- 
ing your own soul now ? ’ 

“ He answered, ^ I do! Sometimes, 
before my illness, I feared lest its glo- 
rious truths might lose their effect on 
my own soul, from its being my profes- 
sion to proclaim them ; and the dread 
of this being the case, often sent me 
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prostrate before God. I now believe 
that God has preserved my sincerity. 
From the sweet peace He gives to me 
now, and the assurance I feel, that, 
unworthy as I am, and unprofitable 
servant though I have been, I am safe. 
I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded He will “ keep that I have 
committed unto Him against that day.’” 

“ At another time, he remarked, ‘ He 
8 leading me down the valley, but I 
feel He is close to me ; and though it is 
long, it is not dark' 

“ At another, ‘ I should pray ; for it is 
written, “ Call upon Him while he is 
near" — and God is certainly near to me 
now' ” 

He was seldom able, to speak but he 
uttered some word to the praise of 
Jesus, or to comfort those who (sisters 
of mercy, indeed !) were anxiously and 
constantly attending his deeply trying, 
but well sustained, passage to the grave. 

On Lord’s-day, August 4, 1850, about 
one o’clock, it was evident that the last 
struggle was at hand, and that he 
knew it. 

He calmly said, “ Raise mo ! I am 
dying ! ” and shortly afterwards, “ Jesus 
calls me ! I am going home ! ” 

After this his breathing became very 
difficult ; and it was thought that a few 
moments must “ end the strife.” 

He rallied, however, and said, “ Why, 
how is this? I thought it had been 
said to me, ‘ This day shalt thou be with 


me in Paradise ! ’ Well, never mind I 
It is a long struggle — but — I shall go 
at last !” 

To the question — “ Does Jesus sup- 
port you now ?” he answered, “ Yes, I 
have a satisfactory assurance. God is 
taking my soul to Himself.” 

This was his dying testimony. At 
half-past seven o’clock on that evening, 
tlie spirit departed to be “ present with 
the Lord.” 

His remains, borne by his people to 
the graveyard of All Saints’ Church, were 
interred in the sepulchre of his friend 
Mr. Harman, They were accompanied 
to their resting-place by the Rev. Messrs. 
Goulty, Moore, Judson, and Lawrence, 
and by members of the family and of 
the church. 

Funeral sermons were preached on the 
following Lord’s-day, at the Clifte Chapel, 
by the Rev. W. Davis, of Hastings; and 
at the Baptist Chapel, by the Rev. 
Henry Lawrence. “ Devout men car- 
ried John Parry to the grave, and made 
great lamentation over him.” 

Thomas Mann. 

West Cowes, Isle of Wights 
Becemher 3 0 , *l 8 5 0 . 

P. S. — It is not known whether further 
papers from the pen of Mr. Parry will, 
or will not, be published. He left some 
on which he had long been employed, 
for the young, especially a “ Diatessa- 
ron,” nearly ready for the press. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

As rlewhom hales, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby .^' — 1 Pet. ii. 2. 


The young Christian, who has but 
just entered on the spiritual life, is, in 
all respects, an object of intense and 
peculiar anxiety. The great change 
through which he has passed, — the new 
scenes which have upened on his view, 
— the new joys which have sprung up 
in his bosom, — the new duties to which 
he is called, — the new conflict on which 


he has entered, — together with his in- 
experience, his weak faith, and the 
manifold temptations to which he is 
exposed, — all combine to invest his po- 
sition with a ebaraeter of extraordinary 
and touching interest. 

I look around me on many such this 
evening, and feel deeply anxious to say 
something to them, on this annual occa- 
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siou, which may tend to brace them for 
the duties of their Christian calling, and 
to prepare them for a useful, honour- 
able, and happy course, in the present 
life; and for the glories and felicities, 
which lie beyond death, and the grave, 
in the life to conre. 

The text reminds us of their stand- 
ing they are “ newborn babes — of the 
prevailing spiritual appetite which they 
should cultivate, they are to “ desire 
the sincere milk of the word — and of 
the grand aim which should ever be 
present to their minds, “ that ye may 
grow thereby.” 

I. We are reminded of the Young 
Christian’s standing. — He is a ^'new- 
horn babe'* As such he is 

1. To he congratulated. What an un- 
speakable mercy, dear young friends, if 
you have reached the standing of “ new- 
born babes,” in God’s spiritual family. 
If you are “ born again,” what a change 
has passed upon you? “Old tilings 
have passed away; beliold, all things 
have become new.” You are “ created 
anew in Christ Jesus,” You have 
“ passed from death unto life ; ” out of 
“ darkness into marvellous light.” You 
are in friendship with God. — Your “ sins 
which are many are all forgiven you.” 
Yon are the disciples of Christ. You 
arc candidates for heaven. You are 
heirs of immortality ; — “ heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” — ^Youhave 
boon delivered from the bondage of sin, 
and Satan, and the world, and evil pas- 
sions, and corrupt fellowships; — and 
translated into “ the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” The young Chris- 
tian, as a “ newborn babe,” is 

2. To he sympathized with. Who can 
look upon a “newborn babe” without 
feelings of intense sympathy? Its help- 
lessness, its absolute dependence upon 
the care of others, its exposure to dan- 
ger, its entrance upon an imperfect and 
sorrowing stage of existence, its immor- 
tal destiny, — all tends to awaken sym- 
pathy on its behalf. — And ought there 
not to be a higher and nobler sympathy 


for the “newborn babe,” who has just 
entered the world of grace? Is he 
not feeble and helpless, — every spiritual 
faculty as yet in its infancy ? Is he not 
in a sense absolutely dependent upon 
foreign help and succour, — all the graces 
of the Christian life being as yet imma- 
ture and comparatively undeveloped ? — 
Is he not exposed to innumerable dan- 
gers, from inexperience, remaining dark- 
ness, lurking sin and unbelief, tempta- 
tion, old companionships, the world, the 
impressions made upon him by the 
failures and inconsistencies of religious 
professors ? — Has he not entered on the 
most arduous of all undertakings, to 
struggle his onward and upward course 
to the celestial City, with foes all around 
him in the wilderness? — Does not a 
conflict and warfare await him at every 
step? — Has ho not, amidst a thousand 
diverting influences, to keep “ the mark 
of the prize of his liigh calling of God 
in Christ Jesus” constantly in view? 

Is not the young Christian, then, to 
be sympathized with?—Ougbt he not 
to be taken by the hand, by more ex- 
perienced believers, and heljied forward 
in his interesting but arduous course ? 
He is a “ newborn babe,” and needs the 
care of those who know how to deal with 
the^early stages of the Christian life. 
He should have their prayers, — their 
wise and prudent counsels, — their kind 
encouragements ; — above all, the advan- 
tage of seeing their deep piety, — their 
cheerful deportment — their meek spirit 
— their loving temperament — their free- 
dom from censoriousness — their unmis- 
takable humility and devotion. But as 
the young Christian is “ a newborn, 
babe,” he ought 

3. To he conscious of his real position. 
He must not think more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think. He must 
not mistake lively feelings, for matured 
piety. He must not be puffed up with 
the thought that he* has yet attained, or 
that he is already perfect. It is a mercy 
to be a “newborn babe” in Christ’s 
family ; but it would be destructive of 
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character and happiness for “ babes in 
Christ" to imagine that they are “ young 
men" or “ fathers in Christ.” Nothing 
is more lovely in the young Christian, 
than the humility and diffidence which 
belong to the early stages of the Chris- 
tian profession. Such a state of mind 
saves from a thousand snares — blunts 
the arrows of temptation — prepares the 
heart for receiving fresh supplies of 
grace — leads on to new attainments in 
knowledge, faith, and holiness — in- 
creases the benefit of Christian means and 
ordinances, and opens up the soul to the 
descending showers of Divine influence. 

You, dear friends, whose Christian 
career is but ofyesterday,letme affection- 
ately entreat you to pray to God that 
pride may be hidden from your eyes, — 
that you would not think of yourselves 
as advanced Christians, — that you would 
remember you are yet in the dawn, and 
not in the meridian of the Christian 
life, — in short, that you are “ newborn 
babes," and not full-grown men. This 
will be your protection, — your strength 
—your consolation — and your security 
for future progress. What, then, 

11. Should be the prevailing ap- 
petite, WHICH NEWBORN BABES IN 
Christ Jesus should habitually cul- 
tivate ? My dear friends, — your pre- 
vailing appetite should be to “ desire 
the sincere milk of the word." As in 
nature, so in grace, there is an aliment 
which is specially and peculiarly adapted 
to the ** newborn babe.” — Now, let me 
impress you most deeply with the 
thought, that God's blessed word is 
that aliment. It is the food by which 
you must be nourished uji into eternal 
life, ft was the seed, the “ incorruptible 
seed,” by which you were newborn — 
bom from above ; — and it is the Divine 
provision on which alone you can live 
— and grow, and thrive. 

1. You must desire it. 

That is, have a istrong relish for it, 
feel an unquenchable love to it, — 
resort to it, from day to day, as the 
parched soul would to the cool refresh- 


ing fountain. Let your Bible, dear 
young followers of the Lamb, be the 
Book of your marked preference, — 
your guide, as a young pilgrim, to the 
heavenly country, — your constant and 
familiar companion, — your instructor — 
your comforter — your sanctifier — your 
reprover — your guardian from evil — and 
your constant stimulant in every path 
of zeal and holy duty. Seek to become 
Bible Christians, in the fullest sense of 
that term ; — by the close and daily study 
of God’s word; — by cultivating the in- 
ward and heart-felt relish of its truths; — 
by imbibing its spirit; — by fully em- 
bracing all its merciful revelations ; — by 
relying on its gracious promises ; — and 
by striving to conform your hearts and 
lives to its perfect and matchless pre- 
cepts. Value sermons, and all the public 
teaching of the sanctuary, as they lead 
you to your Bibles, unfold the meaning 
of your Bibles, and cause you to love 
and value your Bibles. 

2. View the word as the sincere milk, 
whereby youmust be spiritually nourished. 

J’he idea attached to the “ sincere milk 
of the word,” is that of simple, whole- 
some, nutritive food, — nothing to cor- 
rupt, weaken, pervert, vitiate the “ new- 
born babe.” The Bible is pure truth, — 
truth unmixod with any human error, — 
truth from God himself, — truth intended 
as the medicine and the immortal food 
of the soul. Desire it, then, young 
Christiani with an intense spiritual 
thirst ; — desire it as the infant longs for 
its mother’s breast ; let not a day pass 
that does not find you pondering and 
praying over the word of God. Let it 
“ dwell richly in you in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding.” It will en- 
lighten your darkness, it will scatter 
your doubts, it will banish your fears, it 
will vanquish your corruptions, it will 
diminish the power of temptation, it will 
strengthen all the power of faith, and 
weaken the antagonist powers of sense 
and sin. But 

III. What should be the grand aim 
ever present to the minds of new- 
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born babes in Christ Jesob? Why 
are you counted among the newborn 
babes in the kingdom of grace ? Why 
are you to desire the sincere milk of the 
word? — Dear young friends, is it not 
that you may “ grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ?” “ That ye may grow there- 
by.” Growth— progress — is the condition 
of the Christian life. The children of 
grace must seek to become “ young 
men,” and the young men “fathers.” 
— They are to “go from strength to 
strength, till every one of them appears 
in Zion before God.” All true grace is 
progressive . — It is as the Eastern grain 
of mustard-seed which becomes a tree. 
It is like the corn, which “ springs up 
first the blade, then the ear, and then 
the full corn in the ear.” It is as the 
light of the sun, which “ shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

1. The young Christian must earnestly 
desire growth. 

God has given you spiritual life, that 
you may evidence it by progress, that 
you may constantly strive after its more 
full development. If there be life and 
health, there must be progress. — But 
this progress must be a distinct object 1 
of desire and pursuit. | 
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2 . The young Christian must study 
ike things which make for growth 

Such as : — A close walk with God. — 
A diligent perusal of God’s Holy Word. 
— k conscientious attendance upon all 
the means of grace. — A wise selection of 
books. — Improving society. — A great 
thirst after knowledge. — A steady at- 
tachment to the known path of duty.— - 
Fervent dependence on the Holy Spirit. 

3. The young Christian must guard 
against all that tends to retard sjnritual 
growth. 

Such as : — Living in any secret sin. 
— Being satisfied with mere conver- 
sion. — Forming a low standard of the 
Christian life. — Being contented to be 
like others. — Doubtful communications. 
— All influences that would step be- 
tween him and his Christian pastor. — 
All that would quench the ardour of 
first love. — All that would grieve the 
Holy Spirit. 

I conclude with a few words to the * 
young who do not rank among the new- 
born babes in the kingdom of grace. — 

1. Assure yourselves that you have been 
born ill sin. 2. Be persuaded of the 
necessity of being born again. 3. De- 
lay not the great business of salvation. 

• B romp ton. J. M. 


TWELVE REASONS WHY TRACTARIAN MINISTERS SHOULD BE 
REMOVED FROM SERVICE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


“ Teachers of error! 

You must go hence, and seek another fold : 
The sheep of Christ will never gladly come, 
To be sustained by you ! ” — Stray Leaves. 

I. The Tractarian clergy should no 
longer be suflered to hold office, and 
perform duty, in connexion with the 
Established Church of this country ; be- 
cause the doctrines they proclaim* the 
customs they observe, the rites and 
ceremonies they regard and so scrupu- 
lously practise, and the idle and absurd 
mummeries they maintain, are decidedly 
opposed to tho great principles of the 
Reformation — those which they are 


bound to inculcate, and which, on un- 
dertaking their office, they pledged them- 
selves to teach, to advocate, to defend. 

11. Tractarians should he removed; 
because their sentiments, their spirit, 
and their proceedings, are of that char- 
acter, 80 opposed to Holy Scripture, so 
completely at variance with the well 
defined and noble views and feelings of 
Protestantism, and, indeed, so repug- 
nant to common sense, that their efforts 
are calculated, not only to weaken jna- 
terially, but, eventually, to destroy the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Great 
Britain. 
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III. Tractarians must not serve at 
the altars of the Established Church; 
because, by their want of correct thought* 
good taste, sound sense, manly and truly 
dignified bearing, and, especially, by 
their genuflections, their histrionic, their 
mountebank proceedings, they degrade 
the ministerial character, and induce the 
laughter of the fool, and the derision of 
the profane. 

IV. The Tractarian clergy must leave 
the Establishment ; because they have 
grievously departed from the simpUcitu 
of Christ. Their ceremonies, their 
parade, their artifices, their mysticism, 
are as much opposed to tlie simple, in- 
artificial, virgin beauty of Christianity, 
as light is opposed to darkness — as truth 
differs from error — as brass or tin is in- 
ferior to gold. 

V. Tractarian ministers ought to re- 
tire from the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land; because they continually grieve 
and injure those among the clergy whose 
views are sound and scriptural, whose 
spirit is enlightened, catholic, and holy 
— whose efforts to do good arc assiduous 
and unceasing, and who abominate and 
loathe the mummeries and ridiculous 
ceremonies in which Tractarians in- 
dulge. Ministers in the Estabiishmenrt, 
of the right kind, feel constantly de- 
graded by the Tractarian clergy, and 
they see that their exertions to glorify 
Christ, are perpetually checked and neu- 
tralised. 

VI. Tractarians should not continue 
in oflSce in the Church; because they 
iinsettle the minds of the young, perplex 
them grievously with regard to many 
doctrines and ceremonies, and render it 
difficult for them often to discriminate 
between truth and error. We fear that 
the injury sustained by young persons 
in the Church of England, in conse- 
quence of the teachings and pranks of 
the Tractarian clergy, has been incal- 
cu]|,ble and irretrievable. The day of 
judgment alone can declare it. 

VII. Tractarian ministers must quit 
the Establishment; because they con- 


tinually pain and annoy the intelligent 
and godly members of the Church of 
England, who eschew anything resem- 
bling the slightest approach to the erro- 
neous doctrines, the will-worship, the 
superstitious and heathen ceremonies of 
the Romish hierarchy. The preaching, 
the spirit, the conduct of the Tractarian 
clergy, and the results which have en- 
sued, have been a sore trial to the best 
men in the English Episcopal Church, 
and the wisest, holiest, most devoted 
members of that church. 

VIII. Tractarian teachers should leave 
the Established Church ; because they 
create infidels ; and, in such days as 
these, when error is so rife, and infi- 
delity so much abounds, wo do not, by 
any means, want the number of infidels 
to be augm cn ted . Th c Tractari an cl ergy, 
we fear, have given a mighty impulse to 
the cause and efforts of infidelity. 

IX. Tractarian divines should remove 
from the Protestant Church of England; 
because it is mainly, almost wholly^ in 
consequence of their innovations and 
absurdities, and the influence of their 
example and instrumentality, that Ro- 
manism has been revived and resusci- 
tated in Britain, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the pretensions and demands 
recently put forth, so bold, insolent, and 
audacious, have awakened astonishment 
so great, and indignation so loud and 
universal. ’ 

X. Tractarian ministers should bo re- 
moved; because, while they continue in 
the Church of England, that church will 
have no peace, and the whole country 
will be kept in a state of excitement, the 
most undesirable and positively injuri- 
ous. How are the godly in the Esta- 
blishment — the lovers of Venn, Simeon, 
Scott, and Bickersteth — sighing for the 
return of tranquillity ! There will not* 
there cannot, however, be any peace 
until the Tractarians are excluded. 

XI. Tractarian ministers should quit 
the Establishment; because, while they 
remain, with their present sentiments, 
spirit, and superstitions, their incon- 
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sistency is palpable and shameless. They 
are semi-Romanist teachers in a pro- 
fessedly, a legally Protestant church. 
They receive the stipends, the fees, the 
offerings for inculcating error, for pro- 
claiming doctrines and observiiigceremo- 
nies diametrically opposed to tlie consti- 
tution, the Articles, and the Liturgy of 
the English Episcopal Church. To be 
consistent, they should abandon their 
livings, and retire without delay, 

XII. The 'J'ractariaii clergy should 
leave the Establishment; because, if 
they continue to minister within her 
pale, there will be a moral, a religious, 
a deadly blight. ‘She will not be a light 
to illumine, a guide to conduct aright, 
a refuge to shield in danger, an ark in 
which many will remain in safety and 
peace. Should Tractariaus occupy her 
pulpits and serve at her altars, her 
beauty, her usefulness; her glory, will 
have departed. Slie will be shorn of 
her strength. Her Christian poiver will 
1)0 annihilated. There will bo no re- 
vival of pure religion within her walls. 
The work of conversion will not go for- 
ward. The spirit of God, being grieved, 
will depart. The truth of God, being 
mutilated, wrested, con'U])ted, will have 
no efficacy, be connected with no bless- 
ing. Error will more and more pre- 
vaik Everything that is truly valu- 
able and life-giving, or life-strengthen- 
ing, will be eaten out, until, at length, 
the word “ ICHABOD” will be seen 
engraven on her doors, her walls, her 


pulpits. — The glory is gone — the power 
has departed. 

These are appalling statements. We 
believe, however, that they will be veri- 
fled, unless a thorough changehe effected. 
Let the enlightened and godly among 
the clergy, and the intelligent, devout, 
and influential among the laity, com- 
bine and work at once, and, in trumpet- 
tones, let their determination be heard 
throughout the land. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country must never sanction error 
or false teachers, else it will be weak- 
ened, divided, undermined. No bless- 
ing, under such circumstances, can come 
down from above. 

We have now storms from all quar- 
ters : storms from the Puseyites, from 
Home abroad, and her emissaries at 
home. 

— “ Ingeminaiit Aiistri, et densissimus imber: 
Nmic nernora ingenti vento, nunc littoraplan- 

guiit.” 

Still, let us not fear unduly. As storms 
])urify the atmosphere, let us hope that 
the present storm, raised by Puseyism 
and Rome, will do good to all, and 
es})ecially be of service to the Church of 
England, in cleansing her from error, 
and in defecating her from many in- 
jurious incrustations and impurities. 

“ Soon may the calm return, the sun burst 
forth, 

And thunder die away ! 

T. W. 


THE POPE’S NEW DOGMA, OR THE FALLIBLE 
INFALLIBILLTY OF ROME. 


(To the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine.) 


Sir, — You are aware that the present 
foolish Bishop of Rome has recently 
declared it a doctrine of his infallible 
church, that the Virgin Mary was born 
free from that original sin, which God’s 
holy word affirms to be the “ sad inhe- 
ritance " of all mankind. The immac- 


culate conception, this Pope affirms, is 
henceforth the orthodox doctrine ; and 
he who affirms the contrary, is a heretic 
and damned. Nay, more, he affirms 
this doctrine on the pretended “«,n. 
sentient opinions ” of “ all catholic an- 
tiquity,” as having been taught by 
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all, always, and in all places'' Pray 
observe that. 

To us, whose faith rests solely on the 
word of Grod, it matters nothing, even 
had it been so ; but in these days, when 
too many resort to the “ broken cis- 
terns ” of human tradition, I account it 
seasonable to expose the hollow, brawl- 
ling, and blushless pretensions to infal- 
lible teaching, so daringly claimed by 
the fallen pale of the Roman anti-Christ; 
and I am going to show your readers, — 
many of them faithful hut imperilled 
members of that purer Church of Eng- 
land, from which numerous misguided 
ministers have apostatjsed to Rome, — 
that if such as deny this silly dogma 
in question, and tremble at the sin of 
mariolatry, are “ heretics,” then a 
long li^ of Popes, canonists, and other 
high authprities in the Church of Rome, 
lie low in the very abyss of heretical 
pravity I 

I will only farther premise, that when 
your readers see the names I am about 
to array against this new dogma of 
Popery, they will arrive at two conclu- 
sions: — 1. That infallibility is nothing 
better than a‘ gross and shameless fig- 
ment; and* 2. That numerous early 
doctors held the same sentiments that 
we maintain in these “latter times” 
when so many have “ departed from the 
faith." ^ 

I will now translate, from the Italian, 
part of an able article by Dr. Desanctis, 
late a high functionary in Rome, but 
now a convert from the errors of the 
Pope to the truth of God. T take it 
from L’ Eco di Savonarola, a most or- 
thodcs and spiritual journal, conducted 
by Salvatore Ferette, late a Prebendary 
of Florence. 

“ Against the doctrine of the immac- 
culate conception, I adduce St. Irenaeus, 
as cited by St. Augustin, in his first 
book against Julian ; Cyprian, in his 
Leftr on the Baptism of Infants: 
Olympius, Bishop of Sevil : Gregory 
Nissene, writing against Novatian ; 
Basilius of Caesarea against the Mani- 


cheeans : Chrysostom, in his Homily to 
Olympia, as also in many other places : 
Hilary, in his books on the Trinity : 
Ambrose, in his Commentaries on Isaiah, 
on Noah, in his Paraphrase on Psa. 119, 
and in his Sermon on the Purification. 

“ All these oppugn the notion, that 
Mary was born without original sin. 
St. Augustin, in his first and second 
books against Julian, cites all the au- 
thorities of the Fathers who had pre- 
ceded him, to show that all the church 
had been, up to his age, opposed to this 
dogma. For example, in his work on 
Marriage, ch. xii. ver. 57 ; in his book 
on Genesis, x. 8 ; and in that known by 
the name of Opera Imperfecta, ch. 122. 

“ Nor those ancient authors alone. 
Fulgantius, faithful disciple of Augustin, 
follows his master ; and in his book on 
the Incarnation, ch. vi., denies the im- 
maculate conception. Of the same 
opinion is Casinus in his Collections. 
Remigius, in his Commentary on 
Psalm xxii.; Maximus, Bishop, on the 
Assumption ; Isidora of Sevil, in his 
Sententije, Bk. 1., ch. xii., ver. 44;— all 
oppose this idle figment.” 

Thus Dr. Desanctis. I may add, 
however, that he ends not with those 
names ; but cites, as diametrically op- 
posed to the present feeble but unhura- 
bled bishop of Rome, the following great 
names: — “The venerable Bede, on 
Luke I. : Ildefonso, on the Perpetual 
Virginity of Mary: Anselmus of Can- 
terbury, Bk. II. : St. Bernard and 
others.” I now cite the conclusion of 
Desanctis : — 

“ The very Popes, styled infallible, 
have infallibly pronounced against this 
notion of the immaculate conception. 
Pope Leo, in his Sermons, II. IV. V. 
on the Nativity : Innocent I.: Zosimus : 
Boniface, in his Dogmatic Letters 
against the Pelagians: all maintain 
that Mary was not born free from ori- 
ginal sin ! ” 

Now, Sir, here are men, whose saint- 
days Pius IX, celebrates ; men boldly, 
or rather impudently, declared infallible 
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by Jesuit ultramontanes ; and yet, ac- 
cording to this silly Pope, they are all 
heretics : nay, at one and the same time 
heretics and saints; in hell and in 
heaven! Well may the world say, this 
pretended infallibility is a millstone 


that must sink, in the end, the fragile 
boat of St. Peter ; for the Papacy dare 
not shake it off! 

S. W. 

Notting Hill. 


MOTTO FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

(To the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine.) 


Dear Sir, — It has been my practice, 
for upwards of forty years, to give my 
people a Motto, at the table of the 
Lord, on the first Sabbath of the year. 
The remarks made to them, at such 
times, were always gratefully received; 
and many of the members having ac- 
knowledged much spiritual benefit from 
adverting to their Motto, at different 
seasons, I felt desirous of continuing 
the practice. Such, however, has been 
the state of my health, for some montlis 
past, that my medical friends entreated 
me, on this last occasion, to forego the 
personal discharge of that service. I 
was therefore induced to dictate the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the Motto for 
1851, which the junior pastor, the Rev. 
H. Allon, read at the ordinance. A 
wish to possess -them in a more durable 
form, was strongly expressed by not a 
few who*heardthem. Willing to gratify 
and profit my people, and hoping its 
publication may stimulate other pastors 
who have not yet done it, to adopt a 
similar practice, I have so far complied 
with their wish as to hand them to you, 
Mr. Editor, for insertion in your valu- 
able journal, if you think them worthy 
of a place in its pages; and praying that 
the good work proceeding from your 
hands may circulate more and more 
widely, prospering greatly in the pious 
and benevolent ends you have at heart, 
I remain, truly yours, 

T. Lewis. 

Islington. 


MOTTO FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

“ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong.” — 1 Cor xvi. 13. 

My beloved Friends, — I had in- 
dulged the hope of being able to address 
you in person, this morning; but, under 
my present indisposition, I am forbidden 
to do so. This interdiction grieves me ; 
for it would have been no small gratifi- 
cation and solace to me, could I have 
S 2 )oken with you face to face. But I bow 
to the will of my heavenly Father; and 
for the duty in hand have now recourse 
to the only medium left me. Thanks 
be to God for that use of pen, ink, and 
paper, by which wo can communicate 
our thoughts to our friends, though 
forced to bo absent fi om them. 

It has long been my practice, on the 
first Sabbath of a new year, and at the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper, to give 
you a scriptural motto for your devout 
remembrance and meditation through 
the subsequent months. I am happy to 
say, from the acknowledgment of many 
among you, that this practice has been 
blessed to great spiritual benefit. Thank- 
ful that it has so prospered to the end 
desired, and praying that the same* gra- 
cious sanction from the Holy Spirit may 
follow its observance on the present 
occasion, I have, at my colleague’s sug- 
gestion, caused to be inscribe on your 
communion tickets the Motto for' the 
year now commenced. You will find 
the words in the Apostle Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 16th chap- 
ter, and at the 13th verse, “ Watch ye, 
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stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong." You will perceive that there 
is a special urgency in these words. You 
see the short, pithy, expressions in which 
the exhortation is delivered. The apostle 
seems carried along by the earnestness 
of his spirit, to stir up the souls and 
persons of the Corinthian Church to 
vigilance and firmness of mind, and 
energy of action. He rests not with 
one word of exhortation only, nor with 
two, but with a quadru})le reiteration of 
the needful call ; he binds them, as it 
were, to a strenuous maintenance of 
their Christian principles and profes- 
sion. The words, indeed, seem to have 
something of a military sound in them, 
as if delivered by the captain of a host 
to urge his men to battle: they were 
actually used by the leaders of the Phi- 
listine armies, when they fought against 
the Israelites, and defeated them. And, 
let me say, that the words seem not un- 
suitable to the times that are i)assing 
over us, and to events that may be an- 
ticipated during the present year. There 
has not been a period, in the memory 
at least of this generation, when the 
people of God were more solemnly 
called than now to watch against tlie 
nisidious encroachments, and manfully 
withstand the more audacious assaults 
of their spiritual foes. 

“ Watch ye'' 'fhero is no Christian 
counsel more needful than this. Our 
Lord himself repeatedly pressed it upon 
his disci})le8. As the vigilance of the sen- 
tinel is of the. highest imj^ortance to the 
safety of a camp, or citadel, so is it of 
prime moment to the Christian, that he 
be over on his guard against the ene- 
mies of his soul. These are not so 
feeble and insignificant as to be mot 
with contemptuous neglect. They are 
possessed not only of cunning craftiness, 
and inveterate malice, but of great 
power. The emissaries of Satan are 
wakefully plying all their means to un- 
dermine our principles, and working 
their engines to shake our confidence in 
the Saviour and his truth. They are 


numerous; they are ever on the alert, 
watching for the Christian's lialting, 
that they may overthrow him. The 
world hangs out its glittering tergipta- 
tions; the invisible foe lays his snares, 
and the nearest and most dangerous 
enemy, the corruption of his own heart, 
urges him on to forget his God, to sin, 
and to wound his peace. Having such 
enemies as these around him, and in 
him, he cannot slumber with impunity. 
No : if you, my beloved brethren, would 
pursue your Christian course with safety, 
you must watch against the devices of 
the grand adversary of souls, who not 
only goes about like a roaring lion, but 
can als'o transform himself into an angel 
of light to deceive the unwary. Watch 
against the world ; walk circumspectly 
in it; be not conformed to its spirit, its 
maxims, its practice. I.et not the care 
given to its business engross your atten- 
tion, to the sacrifice of your advance- 
ment in the Divine life ; neither contract 
a taste for its amusements and its plea- 
sures, for there is danger in them to your 
higdiest interests. And, oh ! watch with 
jealousy the motions of your own minds. 
“ Keep thy heart," says the wise man, 
“ with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life.” W'atch the tendency of 
your affections, the bent of your wills, 
the purity of your motives, the consist- 
ency of your telnpers, dispositions, and 
desires. Keep them all undef the re- 
straints and in the direction of the spirit 
of your holy religion. 

“ Stand fast in the faith. I aith is a 
grace wrought in the soul by the Holy 
Spirit, by which the heart believes in and 
receives Jesus Christ, as represented, 
and offered, in the gospel. Through 
this grace the soul trusts in him as an 
efficient Mediator, loves him as a benig- 
nant Saviour, and serves him as a just, 
true, and gi’acious king. The vital im- 
portance of this faith, as essential to 
salvation, is announced to us in the 
plainest and most unequivocal lan- 
guage: — “He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life ; and he that 
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belie veth not tbo Son, shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
Now, the admonition in onr Motto sup- 
poses the reception of that grace; for 
we cannot stand fast in that which we 
do not possess. Cultivate, then, this 
lioly, this heavenly grace of llio Spirit 
within you; nourish it and strengthen 
it by prayer and a watchful fixedness of 
eye upon Jesus, its author and finisher. 
Watch and pray that it be not suffered 
to fail you; that you may bo able to 
stand in tlie evil day, tbougli Satan 
should seek to " sift you as wheat.” 

But the faith intended in onr T^Totto 
may be ])ropor]y regarded as the doc- 
trine of faith, or the system of saei-ed 
trutli wdiich faith rceeiv^es. It compre- 
hends the whole of Divine Itevelation, 
in distinctio]! from human creeds, and 
especially the faith of Jesus Clirist, — the 
firm persuasion and belief of bis di- 
vinity, that ho is over all, God blessed 
for cverujoro, — the efficacy of Ids atone- 
ment, and the prevalency of his inter- 
cession, together with all the other 
truths connected and intorwovoi with, 
or resulting from them, d'hc apostle 
tlien enjoins you stedfastly to hold, 
maintain, and defend the great cardinal 
doctrines of justification by faith, re- 
gen('ration by the power of the Holy 
S])irit, and tlie practical intluencc of 
tijese great truths on the life and con- 
versation. Accordingly, to stand fast in 
the faith is to keep, and boldly main- 
tain, the whole truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus, csjK-cially all that tho gospel 
teaclies us of his ])crson, his work, and 
his offices, as the Iledeemer ; and ail 
the ordinances of his appointment for 
promoting his gracious purposes in the 
world. 

But let me exhort you, brethren, that, 
while you “ contend earnestly for the 
faith onco delivered to tho saints,” ye 
would show that yc have ‘‘ received 
Christ Jesus the Lord; and are walking 
in liim, rooted and built up in hiui ; and 
stablished in the faith, as you have been 
taught.” 

VOL. XXIX. 


Again, in connexion with the tenacity 
of Christian })rinci})le — a firm holding 
of the truth ; our Motto enjoins energy 
of action." “ Quit you liko men." In 
times of difficulty and trial, betray not 
the timidity of cliildrcn. Show' yoiir- 
' selves men. Pinter tho conflict, when 
called to it, with the courage of men — 
of men that well know tho goodness of 
their cause ; that feel they are wielding 
an omnipotent arm, because God is with 
them. Ill times of wide-spread infide- 
lity and error, and when “ false teachers 
are bringing in destructive heresies, 
and many following their pernicious 
ivay.s,” bo not like mere babes in Christ; 
or like “ cliildrcn tossed about with 
every w'avo of doctrine ; ” but acquit 
yourselves •as men of intelligent prin- 
cijdo ; men of God, — nien of fortitude 
and porscvcraiuso— men ivbo are made 
])ai takers of the Divine nature. In 
times of persecution for tho cause of 
Christ, should they arise, fear not the 
storm; but set your faces liko a flint; 
and abide by the truths you have em- 
braced, let the consequences he what 
they may ! Are, your civil and religious 
liberties assailed? and will you give 
jdaco to the assailants? No, not for 
a moment! Assert your rights, as the 
apostle did, and quit you like men — 
like men of faith 4ml prayer — like 
men, who, fearing God,’ liuve nothing 
else to fear ! 

Yonr Motto adds, “ Jle strong." That 
is, brace yourselves with the courage 
and l)oldnessof tlioso wdio arc conscious 
of the right; who find HkiuscIvcs set 
for the defence of tbo truth, and are 
assni-cd of ultimate victory and* tri- 
umph. IMaii, indeed, is by nature 
“ without strength but the exhorta- 
tion is given to tho regenerate — to them 
wdio derive strength from above ; who 
arc strong in the grace tliat is in Christ 
riesus; “strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of Ids might.” The Christian 
may bo physically weak, but mentally, 
morally, spiritually, strong ; and if he 
would be prepared for all the trials, 

G 
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triMationst aod oonfliots of his oalliog and draw from, the inexhaustible trea* 
in Christ, he must seek his strength, gures of wisdom and knowledge that 
not from himself, but from “ the Spirit’s are hid in Christ, and you will never be 
might, in the inner man;" for it is He oonfounded. Take the present Motto 
that ^veth strength to the faint, and to in connexion with one we formerly gave 
them that have no might, “ he increas- you, and you will prevail ; “ I can do all 
eth strength.” things through Christ which strength- 

Would you then, beloved friends, eneth me.” Finally, brethren, “ I corn- 
stand fast in the faith ; and “ in the mend you^ to God and to the word of 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us his ^raoe, which is able to build you 
free;” seek through the appointed up, and to give you an inheritance 
means the supplies that God has pro- among all them who are sanctified.” 
mised in the Son of his love. Look Amen, 
out of and above yourselves; trust in, Jan. 1851. 


THE REV. ROWLAND HILL ON THE EFFECTS 
OF DRUNKENNESS. 

“ If you wish to he always thirsty, be drunkard, and you will sooh lose your 
a drunkard ; for the oftener and mo^je understanding, 
you drink, the oftener and more thirsty “ If you wish to unfit yourself for 
you will he. rational intercourse, he a drnnkard; for 

“ If you seek to prevent your friSnda^ that will render you wliolly unfit for it. 
raising you in the world, boh drunkard; you are resolved to kill yourself, 

for that will defeat all tboir efforts. bo a drunkard, that being a sure mode 

“ If you would effectually counteract of destruction, 
your own attempts to do well, bo a *• If you would expose both your 
drunkard, and you will not be disap- folly and your secrets, be a drunkard, 
pointed. and they will soon run out as the liquor 

“ If you wish to repel the endeavours runs in. 
of the whole human race to raise you “ If you think you are too strong, bo 
to character, credit, and prosperity, he a drunkard, and you will soon be siib- 
a drunkard, and you will most assuredly dued by so powerful an enemy, 
triumph. " If you would get rid of your money 

** If you are determined to be poor, without knowing how, be a drunkard, 
be a drunkard, and you will soon be and it will vanish insensibly, 
ragged and pennyless. ” If you would have no resource, when 

“ If you would wish to starve your past labour, but a workhouse, bo a 
faipilj, be a drunkard; for that will drunkard, and you will be unable to 
consume the means nf their support. provide any. 

“ If you would be imposed on by ” If you are determined to expel all 
knave^, bo a drunkard; for that will comfort from your house, be a drunkard, 
make their task easy. and you will soon do it effectually. 

" If you would wish to be robbed, be “ If you would be always under strong 
a drunkard, which will enable the thief suspicion, be a drunkard; for, ^tle as 
to do it with more safety. you think it, all agree that those who 

** Ifyou would wish to blunt your steal from themselves and families will 
senses, be a drunkard, and you will soon rob others. 

fee mone stupid than au a«s. “ If you would be reduced to the no- 

** If you would become a fool, bo a ecssity of shunning your creditors, bo 
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a drunkard, and you will soon have rea- 
son to prefer tbe by-paths to the public 
streets. 

“ If you would be a dead weight 
on the community, and ‘cumber the 
ground/ be a drunkard ; for that will 
render you useless, helpless, burden- 
some, and expensive. 

“If you would be a nuisance, be a 
drunkard; for the approach of a drunk- 
ard is like that of a dunghill. 

“ If you would be hated by your fa- 
mily and friends, be a drunkard, and you 
will soon bo more than disagreeable. 

“ If you would be a pest to society, 
be a drunkard, and you will bo avoided 
as iii^i'ctious. ^ 

“ J f you do not wish to have your 
faults ro^uned, continue to be a drunk- 
ard, and you will not care for good 
advice. 


If you would smash windows, break 
the peace, get your bones broken, tum- 
ble under carts and horses, and be 
locked up in watch-houses, he a drunk- 
ard, and it will be strange if you do not 
succeed. 

“ If you wish all your prospects in 
life to be clouded, he a drunkard, and 
they will soon be dark enough. 

“ If you would destroy your body, be 
a drunkard, as drunkenness is tbe mo- 
ther of disease. 

“ If you mean to min your soul, be a ^ 
drunkard, that you may bo excluded 
from heaven. 

“ Finally, if you are determined to be 
utterly destroyed, in estate, body, and 
soul, be a drunkard, and you will soon 
know that it is impossible to adopt a 
more effectual means to accomplish your 
^end '* — Rowland Hill. 


ON PERSECUTION. 


“ Persecution is as impious as it is 
cruel; for it not only opposes cveiy 
])rccept of the New Testament, but it 
invades the prerogative of God himself. 
It assumes a right to puuisli those whom 
ho has reserved for his own penal visita- 
tion; and persecution’ therefore, is a 
usurpation of the attributes which be- 
long exclusively to the Most High. It 
is a vain endeavour to ascend into his 
throne, to wield bis sceptre, and to hurl 
his thunderbolts. 

And then its own history proves how 
useless it is. Truth is immortal: the 
sword cannot pierce it ; liro cannot con- 
sume it ; prisons cannot incarcerate it ; 
famine cannot starve it ; all the violence 
of men, stirred up by the power and 
suhtilty of hell, cannot put it to death ; 
in the person of its martys it bids defi- 
ance to the will of the tyrant who per- 
secutes it ; and, with the martyr’s last 


breath, predicts its own full and final 
triumphs. The pagan persecuted the 
Christian ; but yet Christianity lives. 
The Papist ])er8ecuted the Protestant; 
but yet Protestantism lives. The Church 
of England persecuted the Nonconform- 
ist; and yet Noucoufonnity lives. Non- 
conformists persecuted Episcopalians; 
yet Episcopacy lives. When persecu- 
tion is carried to its extreme length of 
extirpating heretics, Truth may bo ex- 
tinguished in one place, as the Reforma- 
tion was in Spain and Portugal, but it 
will break out in another, as it in 
Germany and England. If opinions 
cannot bo put down by argument, they' 
cannot by power. Truth gains the vic- 
tory in the end, not only by its own 
evidences, but by the sufferings of its 
confessors.” — James's Protestant Non- 
confonnitij. 
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ANECDOTE. 

REV. H. VENN, VICAR OF YELLING. 


Mr. Simeon thus characterises his 
venerable friend : — “ How great a bless- 
ing his conversatidn and example have 
been to me, will never be known till the 
judgment day. Scarcely ever did I visit 
him but he prayed with me, at noon 
day, as well as at family worship. 
Scarcely ever did I dine with him, but 
his ardour in returning thanks, some- 
times in an appropriate hymn, and 


sometimes in a thanksgiving prayer, 
has influenced the souls of all present, 
so as to give us a foretaste of heaven 
itself. And in all the twenty-four years 
that I knew him, I never remember 
him to have spoken unkindly of any one, 
hut once ; and I was particuloi’ly struck 
with the humiliation which he expressed 
for it, in bis prayer next day.” — Preston's 
Memorials of Simeon. 
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“ AND 1 WILL GIVE UIM THE 
MORNING STAR.” 

JeS08, we walk by faith in thee, 
Thou’ftt near, although nfar; 

But we would all thy beauty see. 

Thou bright and “ Morning Star.” 

Thou art our soul’s secure abode, 

Our refuge, though afar; 

Thou art our hope, Incarnate God, 

And thou our “ Morning Star.” 

But, Lord, we wish to bow the knee, 
And worship— not afar; 

We would for ever reign with thee. 
Thou glorious “ Morning Star.” 

Come quickly, Lord, give sight for faith, 
Come from thy realms afar, 

Perform what the sweet promise saith, 
Give us the “ Morning Star.” 

Our longing eyes with groat desire 
Look anxiously afar. 

To catch thy gleams of heavenly fire, 
Refnlgent “ Morning Star.” 

Thy living rays shall wake the dead. 
Though scatter’d wide and far; 

Who wi^e or sleep in Christ their Head, 
Shall hail thee “ Morning Star.” 

changed in the twinkling of an eye, 
Taken from earth afar. 

They shall be safe eternally. 

And theirs the “ Morning Star.” 

Tunbridge. 

WRITTEN AFTER HEARING A l>ISCOURSE, 
LORD*8-DAY MORNING, JAN. 5TH, 1851, 
BY REV. C. DCKE8, DALSTON. 

“From this day will I bless you." — Haggai ii. 19. 

And thus it was in ancient days. 

At sundiy times, in various ways. 


Jehovah, seated on his throne, ’ 

By holy seers his will made know^ 

Whene’er his people went astray. 

Forgot their God, forsook his way, 

Then “ Holy men of God appear’d. 

Reproved, rebuked, exhorted, cheer’d.” 

“ Thus saitli the Lord,” — no longer stray. 

In sin’s degrading, dangerous way, 

“ Take with you words” — your follies niourn. 
Add to the Lord at once return. 

Of old lie thus proclaimed His name — 

“ Long suffering, gracious”— still the same ; 
0 go — and for “ his name’s sake ” say — 
Forgive my guilt, 0 Lord, to-day. 

Go prostrate to your Father’s throne ; 

“ None can forgive hut God alone 
The God of Love alone can say, 

“ Arise ! ” — I ’ll bless thee from this day. 

O King of Zion ! bow thine ear, 

And Zion’s supplications hear ; 

Now let thy glory fill the place. 

And sinners feel thy quickening grace. 

We meet for worship in thy fear, 

O “ bless us ” when assembled here, 

Dwell in our tents, rule every heart, 

“ Bless every family apart.” 

0 may thy goodness crown our days I 
Our daily conduct speak thy prmse, 

Our efforts for thy glory crown, 

By sending “ thy good Spirit” down. 

Thus may we all thy presence know, 

And “ on our way rejoicing go,” 

Till on our vision breaks the sight, 

“ The saints’ inheritance in light.” 

H. D. J. 

Dahton, Jan. Bth, 1851. 
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iSetnett) of l^eUgtoao ^ubli'rattono* 


The Bauds op the Bible. By Georqe 
Gilpillan. 8 VO. pp. 366. 

J. Edinburgh ; R. Groombridge and Sons, 
London. 

It would be impossible, without the genius 
of the writer, to convey to our readers an 
adequate impression of his “ Bards of the 
Bible.” Even he, perhaps, would shrink 
from the description, not to say elaborate 
criticism, of his own book. There is nothing 
that we are aware of, in the English language, 
answering to it, on the same subject. From 
the first page to the last, the imaginative 
faculty of the author is continually on tlie 
stretch ; and yet so much docs he appear in 
his element, and so little is he under aiij'- un- 
natural excitement, that we are compelled to 
feel that he is in sober every-day mood, while 
ho is heaping imago upou image, ransacking 
the universe for his materials of thought, and 
aggregating bold and original conceptions, 
almost beyond the power of the intelligent 
reader to catch or to comprehend. Yet, so 
far as we can judge, Mr. Gihillan is intelli- 
gible throughout; — he has a distinct meaning 
in his most gorgeous passages; — and if he 
claims, at times, a poet’s licence, no candid 
critic will say that ho is not entitled to it. 
We confess, with all our admiration of the 
genius of the author, to something like actual 
iatigue and taxation of our powers, in having 
to accommodate ourselves to the perpetual 
coruscations which dart from his thunder- 
clouds — ever chai'gcd-*— never exhausted — 
and which play continually around our almost 
bewildered heads. He does not leave us re- 
pose enough, even to watch the gi'andeur of 
the storm, or to mark the rich and varied 
hues of the blazing elements by which we are 
encompassed on every side. To u.s, and we are 
not unfriendly critics, this is the great sin of 
Mr. GilfUlan’s compositions. They oppress 
by their brilliancy. They fail in permanent 
effect, by the excess of imagery. We lose 
flight almost of the author’s thought, in gazing 
on the rich drapery by which it is adorned. 
His literary productions would be greatly more 
telling, were their embellishment curtailed at 
least fifty per cent. 

We have never felt these convictions more 
deeply than in reading, with a most friendly 
feeling, Mr. GilfiUan’s “ Bards of the Bible.” 
On other subjeots less sacred, the impression 
has not seized on us with such resistless force. 
We have luxuriated as we could, with our 
brilliant author. But in trying to follow his 
delineations of inspired men and their com- 
munications, we have felt the absence, at 
times, of something like that hallowed so- 
briety of thought and language which the 


theme demanded ; and could have wished 
that a genius so fertile, and an imagination so 
luxuriant, could have been checked and held 
in by something like reverence and awe for 
the express oracles of the living God. 

But let us not be mistaken in these criti- 
cisms. Mr. Gilfillan’s uniform aim is to 
heighten our admiration of the sacred oracles, 
— to distinguish them from all human pro- 
ductions, — and to throw the halo of his own 
genius around the poetry of the Bible, for the 
purpose of enhancing its matchless peculiari- 
ties. He is no German neologist in disguise. 
He bows with profound awe at the shrine of 
revelation ; and places the inspired writers, 
not on the pedestal of their own genius, hut 
on the mount of vision, where, in a sense most 
solemn .and true, they saw and conversed with 
God, and gave forth his mind to mankind. 

It ma.v be, indeed, that the gorgeousness, of 
Mr. Gilfillan’s diction may enhance the volume 
of inspired truth to a class of mind not easily 
reached; and, if such shall bo the case, we 
shall greatly rejoice in the result, and be very 
willing to believe that our fastidiousness as to 
style has been unduly indulged. 

The contents of the volume before us will 
evince the wide range of the author’s plan. 
After his general Introdtiction, which is full of 
valuable thought, we have eleven chapters on 
the Old Testament. I. Circumstances cre- 
ating and modifying Old Testament Poetry. 

II. General characteristics of Hebrew Poetry. 

III. Varieties of Hebrew Poetry. IV. Poetry 
of tlie Pentateuch. V. Poetry of the Book of 
Job. VI. Poetry of the Historical Books, 
VII. Poetry of the Book of Psalms. VIII. 
Solomon and his Poetry. IX. Introduction 
to the Prophetic Books. X. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel. XL The Minor Pro- 
phets ; JonaJi, Amos, Hosea, Joel, Micah, 
Nahum, Zephaniali, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Haggai, Zeebariab, Malachi. XII. Circum- 
stances modifying New Testament Poetry. 
XIII. Poetry of the Gospels. XIV. Paul. 
XV. Peter and James. XVI. John. XVII. 
Comparative Estimate, Influences, and Efiects 
of Scripture Poetry. Conclusion : Future 
Destiny of the Bible. Supplementary 
Chapter : The Poetical Characters in Scrip- 
ture. 

This is unquestionably Mr. Gilfillan’s great 
work. Its merits will he variously canvassed 
by different writers; but all will be compelled 
to admit that it is a volume of extraordinary 
brilliancy and power. We should have been 
glad to find less of the ima^native, and more 
of the strictly critical. But we are not un- 
grateful to the respected author for what he 
has accomplishe'd in his own way. 
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We give a brief extract from the close of 
Mr. GilfUlan’s critiqiie on the Poetry of the 
Book of Psalms, as a fair sample of the general 
style of his work : — 

“But, perhA|»i, finer than all, are those 
little bursts of irrepressible praise, which 
we find at the close. During the course 
of the book, you had been conducted along 
very divers^ed scenes; now beside green 
l)a9tures, now through dark glens, now by 
still waters, now by floods, and now by dismal 
swamps, now through the silent wilderness, 
where the sun himself was sleeping on his 
watch-tower — in sympathy with the sterile 
idleness below; and now through the hustle 
and blood of battle-fields, where the elements 
seemed to become parties in the all-absorbing 
fury of the fray; but, at last, you stand be- 
side the Psalmists, upon a clear, commanding 
eminence, whence, looking back on the way 
they had been led, forward to the future, and 
up to their God, now no longer hiding himself 
from his anointed ones, they break into pasans 
of j)rai8e ; and not satisfied with their own 
orisons, call on all objects, above, around, and 
below, to join ‘the hymn, become, and are 
worthy of becoming, the organs of a universal 
devotion. The last six or seven Psalms ajre 
the Beulah of the Book ; there the sun sliineth 
night and day, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land. From a reflection of their 
fire have sprung the hymn which Milton 
ascribes to our first parents, the hymn which 
closes the ‘ Seasons,’ and the great psalm which 
swelled from the harp of Coleridge, as he 
struck it to the music of the Arveiron, and in 
the light of the morning star.’' 

Lectures delivered at the Monthly 
United Service of the Nonconformist 
Churches in Nottingham. With other 
Discourses, preached on Public Occasions, 
JSfjf Samuel Me All, Minister of Castle 
Gate Meeting-House. 12mo., pp. 388. 

Jackson and Walford. 

An author whose first production from the 
press betrays no symptom of immaturity, may 
well be congratulated on the prudence which 
has restrained him from rushing into print. 
From the accurate and well-trained habits of 
Mr. Mfc All’s mind, he might, long ere this, have 
ventured upon the field of authorship, with 
credit to himself, and benefit to the Christian 
public. But modesty, with him, is an essen- 
tial element erf cliaracter; — as prominent even 
as discreet judgment, perspicuous thought, and 
devout affections. His will be the consolation 
(rf having commenced authorship in the ma- 
turi^ of his faculties, after long discipline, ex- 
teniive reading, ifhd well-earned experience. 
We chide him not for his prudence; but, as 
we look at this goodly volume, and trace ito 
elaborate and beautiful trains ^ thought, its 


fine scriptural theology^and its close and skil- 
ful app^s to the heart and conscience, wo 
have felt that the public has lost much by tbo 
reseive which he has exercised. 

Of the Jifiem Disoourses contained in this 
volume, of them were preached before 
the “ Monthly United Service,” in Notting- 
ham, — a body of Nonconformist ministers, of 
different denominations, but uniting for the 
common good. 

These nine Lectures are all devoted to the 
discussion of subjects of paramount interest ; 
and are all bandit with a large amount of skill 
and power. The topics are : — “ The Harmony 
subsisting between the Christian Economy 
and antecedent Dispensations — The solemn 
Responsibility which rests upon the Christian 
Church to promote its own Extension— The 
Anti-Christian Character of the Measures com- 
monly suggested by w^orldly men to secure 
Religious Uniformity — Human Responsibility 
— The Special Adaptation of Christianity to 
promote the Happiness of the Working 
Classes— The Influence of the Piety of the 
Church on its Union and Increase — The Regu- 
lation of Temper a Christian Duty — The Pro- 
vince of Reason with reference to Revelation 
— and, The Practical Results of Christianity 
considered as an Evidence of the Truth.” 

We speak in perfect moderation when we 
say, that there is not one of these Discourses 
tliat is not distinguished by liigh attributes 
ofi^nind, and great adaptation to the present 
state of public sentiment in Great Britain. * 

The other six Discourses are well selected 
from the author’s manuscripts, as liaving 
awakened peculiar interest at the timeof their 
delivery. They arc on the following sub- 
jects: — “Hearing the Gospel a Means of 
Grace, and a Token of Revival— To Sunday- 
school Teachers — The Worship of God — On 
Open Decision for God — The Transfiguration 
— God’s Presence Everything to tlie Christian 
Minister.” 

We havp read these six Discourses with 
extraordinary satisfaction. They are full of 
hallowed unction, and telling intelligence. 
The one to Simday-school Teachers ought to 
be printed by itself, and sent through the 
kingdom; and the last, addressed as a charge 
to his own Nephew, the son of the late Dr. 
Me All, contains some of the best advice ever 
delivered to a youthful pastor. 

Most fervently do we unite with the re- 
spected Author in the concluding sentence of 
his modest preface to this volume. — “ May its 
perusal be accompanied with the Divine bless- 
ing 1 and may it be honoured as an humble 
means of advancing that kingdom which * is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the Holy 
Ghost J'” 
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Thi Night Lamp. A narrative of iJie mean$ 
hy which Spiritual Darhmss woe Mspelled 
from the Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Mac- 
farlam. By the Reo. John Macparlane, 
LL.D., Glasgow, Author qf " The Moun- 
tains of the Bible,” &c. 12mo., pp. 340. 

James Nisbet & Co. 

Eighteen years have passed away since 
the diary was written, from which these me- 
inemorials have -been compiled; and nearly 
the same period has elapsed since Agnes Max- 
well Macfarlane entered on her bright and 
blessed reward. But the history embodied 
will ever remain green and fragrant, while the 
world lasts, and while youthful piety con- 
tinues to be an object of interest to the Chris- 
tian church. It would have been a great loss 
to the reading and thoughtful public, had Dr. 
Macfarlane been induced, by any motives of 
delicacy, to withhold his sister’s biography 
from the world. We trust it was a thought 
from God himself, when, on reperusing the 
Diary of his sister, which he had not seen for 
many years, he “ Avas strongly impressed that 
it was his duty to recompose it for publica- 
tion.” 

We have too many perfect characters drawn 
in the biographies of the day. It is the cry- 
ing sin of the ago. We believe it is materially 
Aveakening and diluting the jiiety of the era 
in which we live. Here we have something 
natural, — something truly honest, — somc- 
tliing that will find a response in many dp- 
voiit, but perplexed and anxious bosoms. 

The AA'ork before us will fill up a niche in 
tlie memoirs of the day. Miss Macfarlane 
was a professor of blameless reputation, loved 
and admired by her friends for her graces and 
accomplishments; but when days of darkness 
supervened, and the hand of affliction was 
laid upon her, she felt that she had too much 
indulged the spirit of the Avorld, and too little 
lived in close communion Avith God. She 
was roused to an agony of distress ; and was 
led to doubt the reality of her conversion in 
the sight of God. Woh^ in this she judged her- 
self too severely ; but, amidst thousands in the 
professing world who take licence to them- 
selves, we arc delighted to find one tender, one 
thoroughly awakened conscience. She found 
peace at last, such as she could never have 
realised, had she not been led to judge herstlf. 
The writer of the “ Night Lamp” was a main 
instrument, in bringing on that state of mind 
which issued so gloriously. And the portions 
of the work which relate to his intercourses 
with his deceased sister, will endear him to 
all who read the volume. 

Seldom does it fall to our lot to commend 
with such uuhesitntiong confidence a volume 
of Christian biography. These are times when 
l^d’s people must stand out from the world 
in bold relief. 


1. Protestant NonoonfoSMitt i a Sketch 
of its General Eistory, wiih an Account of 
the Rise and Present Sta^ qf its Various 
Denominations in the Town ^ Birmingham. 
By John Angell Jambs. Small Sro., 
pp. 292. 

2. The Olive Branch and the Cross; 
or, the Quarrels of Christum setR^, and 
Trespasses forgiven, according to the Law of 
Christ. A Word of Affectionate Advice to 
Professing Christum. By J. A. James. 
Fourth thousand. Royal 32ma, pp. 112. 

3. The Papal Aggression and Popery 

CONTEMPLATED RELIGIOUSLY. A PostOTal 

Address to his Flock, By J. A. James. 
Small 8vo., pp. 44. 

4. Practical Sermons to Young Men. 
First, “ Preparation for Life Second, “En- 
tering on Life Third, “ The Young Man 
undecided in his Religious Character.” By 
J. A. James. Small 8vo. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

We are much concerned that these invalu- 
able publications of Mr. James have been so 
long neglected. The omission has been purely 
accidental. It is very gratifying to find the 
mind and pen of our reverend friend so active 
after years of incessant, laborious, and success- 
fm toil. Long may his bow abide in strength 1 
Never did the Church more need the con- 
tinued services of such champions of truth 
and holiness. Mr. James’s Avritings have been 
widely circulated and greatly blessed; and 
the volumes i^icated at the commencement 
of this article promise to be as acceptable 
and useful as their predecessors. 

The “ Sketch ” of “ Protestant Nonconfor- 
mity, with an account of the Ri.se and Present 
Stateof its Various Denominations in theToAMi 
of Birmingham,” is a very instructive volume, 
both as it respects facts and sentiments. The 
first part of the volume is a A-ery able outline 
of the history of nonconformity, which avo 
should be glad to see in the bands of all our 
church members. In the absence of more 
elaborate work.*?, it Avill supply most import- 
ant light and gnidancc.to thousands connected 
with our chiuxhes. 

“ The Olive Branch and the Cross” is a 
volume greatly needed in these times, when 
many who talk loudly about Congregational- 
ism know nothing either of its principles, or 
tho spirit in which it must be administered. 
This little volume is worth its weight in gold. 
When wo thus sincerely commend it, v^e Avish 
wc could persuade all our readers to peruse 
the volume, and imbibe its spirit. 

“ Tho Papal Aggression” is worthy of its 
venerable author, as a man of extensive read- 
ing and sound reflection. It is a noble pro- 
test against Popery, as a system ; shows clearly 
and convincingly what God is requiring of all 
sound-hearted Protestants in these eventful 
times and breathes the spirit of generont 
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love to mm who have shown themselves iar 
better than the systems to which they ad- 
hered. 

The “ Practical Sermons to Young Men” 
are worthy of universal circulation ; and are 
as well fitted to be generally useful as the 
“ Anxious Inquirer,” which has been blessed 
to thousands. 

The Christian Sabbath, considered in 

ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS. By MINISTERS OP 
Different Denoaunations. With a Pre- 
face by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel. Small 8vo , pp. 480. 

Johnstone and Hunter. 

The deep inquiry which has sprung up in 
reference to the claims of the Christian Sab- 
bath, is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. VVe trust that a more profound con- 
viction of its sanctity and value has been pro- 
duced in the minds of God’s own people; and 
that some, not pledged to the Christian cause, 
have become thoughtful in reference to its 
social and moral tendency, — its real benefits 
to the human race. We must confess that 
our main hopoof improvement depends, in a 
great measure, upon the tone and temper of 
the Christian Church in reference to Sabbath 
sanctification. If godly men are fouritt 
honouring God’s day as they ought, it will 
tell more on the mosses around them, than a 
thousand legislative euactments. Let Chris- 
tian men, in their several spheres, stand np 
boldly for the honour of God’s day, and stand 
aloof from all the various deslfcrations of it, 
and their example will bo a leaven in the 
community, which will, every day, exert a 
growing iufiuence for good on tlic minds of 
their fellow-men. 

We commend this volume earnestly to our 
readers, as it treats the whole subject in a 
masterly manner, and in nil its different 
aspects. It should be in every Christian 
Louse, and should be read by every Christian 
man. 

The authors are Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Andrew Thomson, Dr. King, Dr. James 
Hamilton, Mr. Peter M'Owen, Dr, Hannah, 
Dr. Innes, Dr. Glover, Dr. Hethrington, Dr. 
Reid, Dr. Symington, Dr. R. W. Hamilton, 
Mr. Bicherstctli, Dr. Bates, and Mr. J. A. 
JamesN 

The Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs 
of distinguished Scottish Female Characters, 
embracing the Period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. By the Rev. James 
Anderson. Pp. 664. 

. B ackie and Son, Warwick -square. 

The vast amount of striking incident, in 
refeTOnce to one of the most eventful periods 
in Scottish history, embodied in this volume, 
canimt fail to secure for it an extensive cir- 
culation. We have here the romance of 


histoiy; and yet the whole is a sober nar- 
rative of facts which actually transpired, of 
persecutions and martyrdoms fearlessly en- 
dured, and of liberties asserted and ulti- 
mately wrought out by men and women 
mighty in faith, and strong in the fear of the 
Lord. 

These memoirs of “the Ladies of the 
Covenant” are a seasonable offering to our 
countrymen, at a time when a party in the 
English Establishment, the genuine repre- 
sentatives of those who, in the last days of 
the Stuart dynasty, wore the oppressors 
and persecutors of the dauutless Scotch, are 
again obtruding their claims. It is a fact 
that, from May 27 th, 1G61, when the noble 
Marquis of Argyll, was beheaded, to the 17th 
of February, 1688, wheu Mr. James Reii- 
wick suffered, about 18,000 fell victims to 
the unrighteous attempt to impose episco- 
pacy upon a reclaiming people. The same 
principles which are now held and vaunted 
by the Tractariau party, produced all the 
horrors in Scotland which preceded the 
Revolution; and it is only for them to ac- 
quire the same status, which they then held 
— the court and the sovereign favourable 
to their pretensions — to realise an equally 
disastrous result. Liberty, civil and religious, 
would perish if Tractarianism were to pre- 
vail. Our hope, however, is that it can never 
bo again in the ascendant; and that the pre- 
sent struggle will issue in its final overthrow. 

Mr. Anderson’s book will be read with 
avidity, as it unfolds the female lieroisra of 
the Scottish covenant. Of many of those 
“ holy women,” Avliose dauutless faUh mid 
courage are hero chronicled, it may bo truly 
said, “ the world was not worthy.” Their 
testimony to the truth, and their stem ad- 
herence to what they held to bo principle, 
proved, beyond dispute, that they -were ani- 
mated by a pure and lofty faith. We have 
no heart, even at this time of day, to criticise 
some of their notions and opinions from 
wliich we widely differ, ns we believe them 
most sincerely to have 1)cen God’s witnesses 
in evil times, raised up by Him to perform a 
great work for all time coming. 

Correspondence betaveen the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Alder- 
man Sadler. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Oxford, 

This is one of the most instructive cor- 
respondences to which the controversies of 
the day have given birth. Mr. Sadler is too 
much for the Bishop, as every child will feel 
who reads this pamphlet. On the one side, 
we have an open, honest, hearty, truth-loving 
Protestant, who cannot and will not compro- 
mise it with the enemies of the Reformation ; 
— and on the other, we have a smooth, 
polished, cautious, do-nothing Bishop, who 
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would relieve himself from the responsibility 
of ex.pelling Tractarians from liis own diocese, 
by calling 0 !i Mr. Sadler to tell him where 
they are. Mr. Sadler has done his duty 
nobly, and will have the gratitude of thou- 
sands who may never see him in the flesh. 
Let all laymen do their duty, in an equally 
enlightened and Christian spirit, and the 
Bishops will bo compelled soon to do theirs. 

Papai. Agokbssions aided and encou- 
raged BY Tractarian Movements : A 
Sermon preached in Princesa-street Chapel^ 
Devonporty on Lorda-day Evening^ November 
24/A, 1850. By the Rev. W. Spencer. 
Second thousand. 12mo. pp. 36. 

Simpkin, Marsliall, and Co. 

This is a very ingenious and argumentative 
Discourse, which is well wnrthy of extensive i 
circulation, and careful perus^. The text 
is very happy; Obadiah, lltli verse — “And 
foreigners entered into hia gates, and cast lots 
upon Jerusalem, EVEN Tilou WA8T as ONE OP 
THEM.” The author, I. Traces the history of 
Puseyism, and, along with it, the advance of 
Popery. — II. Ho points out some of the pro- 
minent princij)los of Puseyi^m, and exhibits 
their agreement with Popery. — And, III. Ho 
notices some of the influences of Puseyism, 
and shows their correspondence with those of 
Popery. 

This is one of the best-argued Tracts of 
the day. 

The History of Religion. A Rational 
Account of Ti'^ic Religion, Ay JoiiN I‘>£J.yn, 
Author of “ iSylva,” &c. Now first pub- 
lished by permissi/m of W. J. Evel^ n, Esq., 
M.P.,/jwi the Original J\1S. in tite JAbrat'y 
at Wotton. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. 
R. M. Evanson, B.A., Rector of Lausoy, 
Monmouthshire. In two volumes. 

London ; Henry Colburn. 

Every one has heard of John Evelyn; and 
most readers have some acquaintance with 
his remarkable “ Diary,” which gives us such 
insight into the habits and customs, pai’ties 
.and opinions of the age in which ho lived, 
that, iu its perusal, we seem to mingle and 
converse with the men and women who trode 
this “ green earth” of ours two centuries ago, 
and formed llie notorieties of their day. lie 
Avas a man of fortune, a scholar, a devoted 
Royalist, and withal an honest and virtuous 
member of the party to which ho belonged. 
His prejudices Averc, doubtless, strong, and 
he certainly did not deal out even-handed 
justice to the Puritans, and the men of the 
Commonwealth. His attachment to an 
hierarchy was so intense, and his sense of 
the divine right of kings Avas so deep, that 
everything like dissent, or an. assertion of the 
responsibility of rulers, provoked his unquali- 
fied indignation, and seemed so completely to 


bewilder his understanding, that c4be lost 
portion of its enormity whto perpetrated by 
Royalists, and virtue was brand^ as hypocrisy 
when exhibited by Puritans or Comradnwealth- 
men. As an instance of his prejudice and in- 
tense hatred of all that belonged to the Com- 
monwealth, and also as an illustration of his 
tendency to regard acts of the deepest and 
most revolting atrocity, as sanctioned by the 
government and providence of God, when 
committed by Royalists, we give the following 
from his “Diary:” — 

“30th January, 1651. This day (0 the 
stupendous and inscrutable judgments of God) 
were the carcasses of those archrebels, Crom- 
well, Bradshaw (the judge who condemned 
his Majesty), and Ireton (son-in-law to the 
Usurper), dragged out of their superb tombs 
in Westminster among the kings, to Tyburn, 
and hanged on the gallows there from nine 
in the morning till six at night, and then 
buried under that fatal and ignominious monu- 
ment in a deep pit — thousands of the people, 
Avho had seen them in all their pride, being 
spectators.” 

In the work uoav before us the same pre- 
judice and ouc-sidedness of vicAvs appear when 
reference is made to the Puritans. The Pres- 
byterians, the Independents, the Baptists and 
the Quakers, arc so represented tliat our au- 
thor must stand convicted of wilful ignorance 
or positive dishonesty. They arc charged 
, with holding opinions, and indulging in prac- 
tices, which their whole history emphatically 
condemns. These volumes are, indeed, a con- 
firmation the opinion— as far as they touch 
’upon the religious sentiments and sects of tlio 
age in Avliich the author lived — that no man 
is competent to be an impartial historian of 
his oAvn times, and of events in Avhich ho him- 
self mingled, especially when his mind is im- 
bued with the deep prejudices inseparable 
from high notions of the apostolicity of an 
hierarchy, and the divine right of kings. 

Tlie editor of the book, amid the superior 
advantages and redeeming circumstances of 
the present age, seems to inherit the preju- 
dices, without the amenities, of his author. 
He speaks of “ the fallacies of dissent,” and of 
“the gross hypocrisy of the interregnum” in 
a tone Avhich induces us to think that the foul 
and infamous abominations of the Restoration, 
which he gently designates “ chilling indiffer- 
ence,” are less offensive in his estimation than 
the sermons and “ unauthorised” teachings of 
the Commonwealth. We are rather inclined 
to imagine, indeed, that Mr. Evanson would 
be disposed to array the hierarchy of Eng- 
land in all the gorgeousness of meiaeval Ro- ' 
manism; for ho hesitates not to affirm that, 
when restored after the destruction of the 
CommonAvealth, it Avas bereft of a portion of 
its grandeur — of “ the fulness of her rays.” 
The book, nevertheless, is a valuable one. 
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It ooQopillidnds % gmA amoont of learning 
and argument on a vmiety of im- 

|M3artant queBtions. It is the result of a length* 
ened and lahorions investigation on the part 
of the author, to iatisfy his own mind as to 
the truth of Christianity. The questions dis- 
cussed by him are the Being and Attributes 
of God— the Immortality of the Soul, and the 
Rewards and Retributions of a Future State 
— ^Natural Religion— False, Pagan, and Gen- 
tile Religion — ^e Inspiration and Authority 
of the Scriptures — the Patriarclial and Mosaic 
Sysops of Religion — Christianity — the Cor- 
mptito of Christianity — the Refonnation of 
R^ion and the Church of England. In the 
examination of these important topics, Evelyn 
has evinced himself to have been a learned, 
laborious, sincere, and devout-minded man. 
Having witnessed what he deemed utter fana- 
ticism and hypocrisy during the Common- 
wealth, and the most revolting forms of immo- 
rality, irreligion, and profaneness during the 
reign of that opprobrium of the hmnan race, 
the second Charles, he felt himself urged to 
examine, in a spirit of earnest and solemn in- 
quiry, the great fundamental questions of 
religion. And 'this be has done in a manner 
which, notwithstanding the defects to which 
we have adverted, reflects the highest credit 
on his memory, and gives us some instructive 
insight into the spirit, questions, and modes of 
thinking of the age in which he lived. 

These volumes slumbered peacefully for 
nearly two centuries, in tlie original manu- 
script, in the Wotton Library, and are now 
brought to light by the patient aq^ zealous 
labours of Mr. Evanson, assisted by an ex- ' 
perieuced amanuensis. 

A New and Popular History of England. 

By Robert Ferguson, LL.D. In four 

Tolumes. 

Londons John CBSsdl, 1860. 

This work, as its title indicates, is written 
for the people; and is well adapted to instruct 
multitudes of our reading fellow-countrymen 
in the humbler walks of life, who, notwith- 
standing their growing intelligence, are any- 
thing but well read in our national history. 
A book of this kind, cheap and popular, con- 
cise and comprehensive, was much needed, 
and we hope it will obtain the widest possible 
circulation. The author is well known to 
many our readers as a minister of the gos- 
pel, as a man of scholarly habits and attain- 
ments, and as a writer of considerable power 
and attractiveness. This publication cannot 
fail to increase his celebrity and nsefulness, 
and is destined, we think, speedily to take an 
honourable place in our standard literature. 
Of large, philosophical, and costly histories of 
hkigla^ there was no previous lack ; but such 
a history as the one before ns, was to be greatly 
deiired. la about six hundred pages d close 


type, we have a consecutive narrative of all 
our national events, from the landing of Julius 
OfDsar on our shores, to the accession of Queen 
Viot(»ia to the throne of these realms. Ju- 
diciously compressing the earlier periods of 
our history, and starting from the Norman 
Conquest as the more important epoch, our 
author has furnished us with one of the 
most delightful narrativeB we have re- 
cently perused. His style is clear and easy, 
graceful, and often eloquent; and much of^ 
the pleasure we have felt in the study of tlio 
work is derived from its racy, Anglo-Saxon 
phraseology, which will make it popular with 
the working classes of Great Britain. Dr. 
Ferguson is the first Nonconformist who has 
written our entire history ; for the task has 
been hitlierto quietly resigned to churchmen, 
papists, and infidels. It is important to the 
interests of truth and liberty that the great 
events which have passed over this land, 
should be viewed from all sides, and in all 
lights, and the quiet, but firm, nonconforming 
stand-point he has assumed, must shed some 
additional light on many of the most interest- 
ing incidents in British history. It is, more- 
over, written on truly Christian principles, in 
harmony Avith a sentiment adopted from that 
great and good, but much calumniated man, 
Oliver Cromwell, who says, “What are all 
our histories and other traditions of action^ 
in former times, but God manifesting himself 
that he hath shaken, and tumbled doAvn, and 
trampled upon everything that Ho hath not 
planted?” We have no hesitation in giving 
the wannest commendation to this “ New His- 
tory,” and doubt not but it will earn for it- 
self the right to weai- its other assumed title 
of “ Popiilar.” The limited size of the work 
would justify ail omissions of relerences to 
authorities in foot-notes; but it would have 
been Avell if the Author had given a general 
statement of the sources of his information, 
and the history would have been moye valu- 
able, if it had been paged as two volumes, 
instead of four, and if an Index hod been 
added to the last. This may be done in 
future editions ; many of which, we trust, will 
be called for, to remunerate the enterprising 
publisher, and to gratify the gifted writer by 
the conviction that his labours are duly ap- 
preciated. 

The Bath Fables; or, Morals, Maimm, 
and Faith, with Illustrative Prose, from 
many writers of celebrity. By Sheridan 
Wilson, F. S. A., Vice-President of the 
Africm Institute, Author of Sixteen Years 
in Malta and Creece^' and of Agnes 
MorwilUr Second edition, pp. 478. 

Longujun and Co. 

Thebe is a vein of wit and humoui', and 
grave moral in these fables, and illustrative . 
pro^e which entitles them to rank with the 
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better specimens of the class to which they 
belong. Of the F\fty-ikm fables contained 
in the volume, there are many of them of 
admirable tendency, displaying a large 
amount of delicate and well-aimed satire, 
calculated to aid the cause of religion and 
morals. Th<4 articles against Popery and 
Puseyism are written with great spirit, and 
are calculated to do good service to the 
cause of truth at the present moment. Tlio 
paper, “ What is Puseyism ?” we shall give 
in a future number of the Magazine. The 
literary character of the work is creditable 
to the author. 

The Heavekt.y Sui’remacy ; or, The Posi- 
tion mtd Duty^ at the Pi'esmt Crisis, of those 
who hold ihtt Christ is ike only Head of ilie 
Church. A Ducourse hy the Rev. Tuomaa 
Stratten. 

Snow. 

This able discourse is founded on Eph. i. 
22, 23 — “ And hath put all things under his 
feet, and gave liini to be the head over all 
things to the church,” &c. 

Mr. Stratten distributes the subject on 
which he enters, into three parts: — I. The 
central place or seat of government to the 
churcln He shows that “ Christ is not merely 
Head of the Church now on earth, but also 
of that infinitely larger and more glorious 
body already gathered into heaven. — 11. The 
mode in which the heavenly government gives 
laws, and so rules on earth. Mr. Stratten 
clearly shows that, “ with the closing of the 
canon of inspiration, authoritative legislation 
for the church has been completed and for 
ever terminated. 'j'liero are no rightful 
tliroues in the church, but those which the 
apostles still occupy with ever-living ajid nn- 
changing authority. The work of subordi- 
nate rulers in the Christian ministry i.s, not to 
give law to the conscience, but to expound 
and secure obedience to the Iuav of Chri.«:t 
already given in Ids W ord. — II 1. The exclmire 
nature of the heavenly supremacy — Christ, 
the only Head of the church. 

The proof of this is reasoned out by the 
author with great power of scriptural argu- 
mentation, under several distinct heads. In 


a note on a pasaage %oibly expriieed, Mr. 
Stmtten says; “If any reader should think 
this language too strong, let him peruse and 
ponder the following assertion of the Eomish 
canon law — ‘ Boto the spiritual and the tem- 
poral swords are in the power of the cliurch: 
the one is in the hands of the pdesthpod, the 
other in the hands of Idngs and soldiers; bub 
the latter is to be exercised only at the beck 
and command of the former. One sword must 
be under the other — the temporal under the 
spiritual power. And, moreover, we pro- 
nounce, decree, and declare, that it is of the 
necessity of faith, that every living creature 
is subordinated to tlie power and jurisdiction 
of the holy See of Rome.’” 

An Appendix to the sermon concludes with 
a powierful and animated appeal to Protestant 
Dissenters, to unite with their fellow-Chris- 
tiaiis in protesting against the Papal Bull, so 
that “ their voice may swell the one demand 
of the whole Protestant army.” 

We strongly recommend this powerful and 
eloquent discourse, which is sold at a very 
low price, as worthy of general perusal and 
distribution. 

We Won’t Give up the Bible ; arranged 
for One or Four Voices. By H. J. 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. Dedicated to the 
Protestants of Great Britain. 

W. P. llamsay, 20, Paternoster Row, and 
Bromptoi). 

We recommend all parents and instructors 
of youth to procure this very pretty little 
production. Everything having a tendency 
to endear the Book of books to our children 
sliould be hailed with delight. 

The Book of tile Prophet Jeremiah, 
and that op the Lamentations, trans- 
lated from the Original Hebi'CWf with a Co7n- 
mentai-y, CHiical, Philological, and D.cegiti- 
cal. By E. Henderson, D.D. 8vo., ]>p 
320. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

AV^e rejoice to announce the publication of 
this additional translation from the pen of 
Dr. Henderson. A review next month. 


©bituary. 


THE rev. ALGERNON WELLS. 

On Lord’s-day evening, the 29th of De- 
cember, after a protracted season of suffering 
and debility, Ix^e with Christian cheerful- 
ness and magnanimity, the Rev. Algernon 
Wells, of Clapton, ent«fed into rest. The 
complaint by whii^ his strength was wasted, 


and his vital powers were at last exhansbed. 
defied all medical skill, and left but little to 
hope, even in its earliei* stages, though the 
beloved sufferer himself, full of mental 
power, and unquenched almost to the last, 
anticipated, at times, a return to his moeh* 
cheri^ed labours. Through the whole of his 
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a£Bikst|^# Mr. W. maintained the calm ex- 
enuise of a vigorous faith^ and conversed 
freelj with his family and friends upon all 
the topics most essentially interwoven with 
Christian joy anil hope. His sick ohamber 
was a scene well befitting the “ good minister 
of Jesus Christ,” who had so long and so 
successfully prochumed the gospel to others, 
and who had so signally illustrated and 
adorned its spirit and precepts in all the 
walks of private life, and in his more' public 
intercourses with his brethren and the Chris- 
tian church. All who were favoured to 
converse with him, during the period of his 
lengthened sickness, found, to their great joy 
and refreslimeut, that there was an unction 
and a savour in liis communications, which 
made them feel sensibly that they had* been 
with “ a man of God,” on the very verge of 
heaven. Cheerfulness, serenity, and spiritu- 
alktf, combined with “brothet'ly love” were 
the delightful elements which shone forth, in 
the evening hours of this devoted servant of 
Christ He retained his consciousness almost 
to the close of his protracted sufferings. 

On Saturday, January 4th, the mortal 
remains of our beloved friend \vcr#conducted 
to Abney Park Cemetery, by a large circle 
of devout men, who made great lamentation 
for their deceased brother. The Rev. Dr. 
Burder delivered the funeral address, in a 
most appropriate and pathetic manner, well 
depicting the mental and moral habits of the 
deceased ; and the Rev. Thos. Binney offered 
up devout prayer at the grave. The attend- 
ance was large, and the feeling produced 
solemn and sanctifying. But wo hope to 
give a fuller account next month, when we 
have seen Mr. Binucy’s funeral sermon, 
which was preached at Dr. Biirdcr’s chapel, 
Hackney, on Lord’s-day morning, the 12th 
of Januaiy, to a crowded and decjdy pene- 
trated auditory. 

We regard the death of Mr. Wells as a 
great public loss. Ills denomination, and 
the Christian church at large, could hut ill 
spare such a champion. “ Help, Lord, for the 
godly man ceaseth.” 

MEMOIR OP WILLIAM STANCLIFFE, ESQ., OF 
HOPTON. 

Tni^ memory of the just is blessed. Such 
characters cannot be forgotten. The wise 
and the good will cherish the memory of 
such men in perpetuity. The righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance. This is a 
wise provision in the providence of God, for 
the Mification of the church in every age. 
The holy sayings and doings of those who 
are gathered to their people in heaven, must 
not sink into oblivion. 

The following detail was delivered at the 
close of a funeral sermon, preached in Hopton 
Chapel, July 7th, I860, by the Rev. James 


Soott, of Clerkheaton. The text on which 
was founded the funeral discourse, was Phil, 
i. 21, selected by Mr. Stancliffe, some time 
before his death. 

After the preacher had concluded his ser- 
mon, he proceeded thus; — “ In this short 
discoiu'se 1 have said little about the character 
of my departed Christian brother; but I shall 
now, ns briefly as I can, exhibit him to your 
view. My design is the eternal advantage of 
you the living, not the eulogy of the dead. I 
know nothing more out of place, nothing 
more oflTonsive, than, in a funeral sermon, to 
aim only at praising the departed. Dear Mr. 
Stancliffe well knew, and was always ready 
to confess, that for all ho was as a Christian 
he was indebted to infinite grace. He had 
his imperfections, of which he was fully 
conscious, and for which he was deeply 
humbled. 

“ It may be here asked, Why w'os not the 
Rev. C. H. Bateman, the pastor of my de- 
parted friend, requested to improve this 
mournful event, rather than the man to whom 
you are now so seriously listening? My 
answer is, No man that I know, is a more 
proper person for the solemn services of this 
day tlian my beloved ministerial brother, Mr. 
Bateman. But ]\Ir, Stanclifle and I have 
been acquainted nearly forty years. I had 
the pleasure of first knowing him in the year 
1815. And there w’as one circumstance in 
our first acquaintance, wltich made on my 
heart an indelible impression of endeared 
attachment to him, whicli no length of time, 
and no change of events, will ever bo able to 
cflacc. 

A missionary meeting was held in the old 
Hopton Chapel, in the spring of 1815, and 
Mr. Stanclifle read the report of the doings 
of the generous people here, iu behalf of tlie 
London Missionary Society. He w'as then 
like the youthful stripling David, ^yhen ho 
vanquished Goliah, tlie Philistine champion. 
His almost boyish ap]')earancc, the fine soft 
tones of his tremulous voice, as ho read llio 
report, and especially the heroic sentiment to 
which ho gave utterance in the last sentences 
he read, united my heart to him in a bond 
which death itself cannot dissolve. Referring 
to the hold which the mission^ cause had 
on his best affections, he said — ‘ If I forget 
thee, let rny right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth.’ A better 
pledge could not have been given to this 
godlike cause; and, surely, never did any 
man more fully redeem his pledge than did 
our departed friend. 

“ He was admitted a member of the church, 
of which the venerable Josiah Torothel was 
pastor, in the year 1813 (July Ist), so that 
he lived to the close of the thirty-seventh 
year of Ids church feUowship with this people. 
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During the greater part of this time he was a 
deacon of the church, and he used the office 
of a deacon well. To the venerable pastor 
he was his right arm. To Mr. Torothei he 
was like John to Jesus Christ; he was the 
disciple whom his pastor loved. He adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
He was ‘ an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.’ 

“The precious document -which he read, 
detailing his religious experience, on his ad- 
mission to the church, has been preserved. 
I have read it carefully over, and I must only 
now take time to remark upon it, that it 
does equal honour to his head and his heart 
as a young disciple of Jesus Christ. 

“ Mr. Stancliffc was very remarkable for 
the meekness of his spirit and his retiring 
modesty. He was in all his movements in the 
clmrch the same unpretending man. Easy 
of access to those moving in the most humble 
walks of life, ho made all happy in his pre- 
sence, however great the contrast as to his 
temporal estate. All who knew but little of 
him, -were constrained to love him; but ho 
wis so cktthed with humility, that the greater 
])art of his finest excellencies was concealed, 
excepting from those who had daily and most 
intimate intercourse with him. His Christian 
zeal was finely tempered with humility, hut 
it glowed with a pure and lofty ardour. This 
was seen in two objects which lay near his 
heart; the instniction of the rising generation 
in the Sunday-school, and the cause of Chris- 
tian missions to the benighted heathen. You 
who regularly attend the worship of God here, 
know how untiring wore his eflbrts in the 
Sunday-school belonging to this place. But 
the full extent of good he did in this depart- 
ment of Christian labour, will never bo known 
in the present world. When the judgment 
shall be set and the books shall bo opened, a 
goodly group, won to love the Saviour by his 
instrumentality, will press around my friend 
while he stands with honour on the right 
hand of the Judge, and meekly looking up, 
will say, ‘ Lo, hero am I and the children 
tliou hast given me.’ 

“As to devoted attachment to Christian 
missions, I would not say that he stands 
alone, an honourable exception. But how 
few decided Christians are like him. Retire- 
ment was the favourite habit of his life. This 
was partly from deliberate choice, and partly 
from the general delicacy of his health. 
Indeed, retirement appears to have been the 
best adapted to preserve him so long in those 
walks of usefulness in which ho delighted to 
tread. But there was one object which fairly 
called him out upon the public field of use- 
fulness. Here he appeared in the foremost 
ranks of those who pray most devoutly for 
the universal triumphs of the kingdom of 
Cod among men, and who give most liberally 


according as God has prospered them. For- 
merly he was little known in the Christian 
world, excepting by a discerning few. But 
when the chair of the treasurer of the West 
Riding Auxiliary Missionary Society became 
empty, these few fixed their eye on Mr. Stan- 
cliffie, as a most suitable man to fill that 
responsible office. They did themselves 
honour in his election. No treasurer we 
ever had did greater honour to that office 
than did our departed friend. Though drawn 
from the favourite privacies of life, and 
knowing him to be naturally timid, I have 
been surprised in hearing with what fluency, 
zeal, and case, he could address the vast 
assemblies which were collected together at 
our annual meetings. But here we beheld 
how enlightened Christian zeal makes the 
timid brave. His declining healtl^ however, 
compelled him to resign the office he so 
honourably filled, to the deep regret of many 
who best knew his real worth. Yet he main- 
tained his ardent attachment to this hallowed 
cause to his dying hour. 

“ Mr. Stancliffe was a man of sound judg- 
ment. His religion was tlie result of con- 
viction. iffe light which guided his mind in 
this most important of all subjects, he took 
directly from the Bible. Whatever conflict- 
ing opinions others embraced, and whatever 
internal conflicts he might feel on the com- 
mencement of his Christian course, he could 
deliberately say of the blessed Bible — 

“ * Tliis is the Judge that ends the strife, 
Where wit and rctison fail; 

My guide to everlasting life, 

Through all this giootny vale.' 

By the light he derived from searching the 
Holy Scriptures, and in answer to daily and 
devout prayer, he was deliberately of opinion 
that the church polity adopted by the Dis- 
senters of this country, is clearly taught by 
the inspired writings. The doctrine of sal- 
vation by grace (by grace leading to holy 
living) he most cordially embraced. If the 
slightest merit on his part had been required 
in order to his salvation, he would have felt 
compelled to relinquish all hope of entering 
heaven. The sentiment of the poet as to the 
way to heaven, was deeply engraven on his 
heart : — 

“ ' While Jews on their own law rely, 

And Greeks of wisdom boast, 

I love the incarnate mystery, 

And there I fix my trust.' 

“ He was a Dissenter on principle, as firmly 
as anj; man I ever knew. He took his 
system from the Bible. No one could move 
him from this ground; because he believed 
from his heart that, as a Dissenter, he stood 
on holy ground. But his tnily catholic and 
amiable spirit led him to love all the true 
disciples of Christ. He could agree to differ 
from tliose who did jiot see os he saw in the 
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milker pQiatl of roUgion. Whateyer might be 
1^ section of the ohmroh to yrhii^ others 
belonged, if he could tee in their spirit and 
chainicter a deoided resemblanoe to Jesus 
Christ, these were his brethren and sisters in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ: 

, to such he would give the right hand of fel> 
lowsliip, and in giving them his hand, he gave 
them his heart. He believed that they would 
arrive in heaven, and his fixed purpose was 
to meet them there, and unite with them in 
the song of perfect harmony in honour of the 
Lamb that was slain. Oh I if all professors of 
religion had such clear views of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, and had 
drunk as deeply into the spirit of Christian 
love as did our departed friend, there would 
soon become one lovely brotherhood perv'ad- 
ing the uij^iversal church. The thorny hedges, 
which now unhappily divide the faithful, 
would be tom up by the roots, and carried 
away into the land of oblivion, and cease to 
be remembered for ever- The millennial 
sun would be seen rising on our world in a 
cloudless sky. The Saviour would dppear 
seated in his triumphal car riding forth among 
the nations, conquering and todAiquer; and 
a willingly ‘subjugated world, prostrated at 
his feet, os with one voice would exultingly 
crown him Lord of all The Christian’s harp 
would then be struck, and would give forth 
louder and sweeter sounds than that of David, 
when the ancient ch^irch hannoniously sung, I 
‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard; that went down to the skirts of his 
garments; As the dew of Hermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion ; for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore.’ 

“ If all professing Christians were like our 
now lamented brother, in his love of the 
universal church, in his princely liberality to 
extend the kingdom of God among men, in 
his fervent devotional spirit, and in his lovely 
Christian deportment in all the walks of life, 
how soon the world must be converted to 
God! Contention and division would bo 
swept away into the land of forgetfulness, 
eartli would resemble heaven, and God would 
delight to dwell with men. 

“ His spirit of sympathy and kindness with 
ffunilies in affliction was such, that I must 
say I never met with a private Christian like 
him. Oh the apartments of suffering and 
distress, his presence, his counsels, and his 
prayers, have cheered I In these interesting 
walks of life, how indelibly his name must 
be engraven on the hearts of many who are 
now hearing me! You will cherish his 
vmmry while life remains. He was always 
ready to visit the sick and the dying, when 


his healtih would allow, whether by night or 
by day~«what a helper to the devoted minis- 
ter of Christ I 

** It is now about sixteen years since my 
only daughter lay dying. But as we were 
five miles distant from Hopton, I could 
not expect a visit from Mr. StoncUffe. But 
he heard of my distress, and this called forth 
his most kindly sympathies. Oh how ho 
entered into our case, and tasted another’s 
wool His counsels and prayers on that 
occasion will bo cherished while life remains. 
In this feature of his character, what a resem- 
blance ho bore to Jesus Christ I 

“ We might here remind you how highly 
he valued the blessed Sabbath. How con- 
stantly he attended the house of God. With 
what devotion ho joined in acts of solemn 
public worship ; with what attention he 
listened to the preaching of the gospel. With 
his clear and comprehensive views of religion 
he was well qualified te hear the preacher 
critically. Yet he came not to criticise, but 
to be fed with tho sincere milk of the word, 
that he might grow thereby. Whoever was 
the preacher, if ho breathed the spirit of tho 
sacred office, and exhibited Christ as the way 
to the Father, though there might be nothing 
in the sermon to fascinate, Mr. Stoncliffb 
could hear to edification. 

“ His nice discrimination as to truth, inte- 
grity, fidelity, and forbearance, when needed, 
in all his temporal transactions, formed a 
most interesting feature in his character. 

“ I do not remember ever to have said os 
much in a funeral sermon respecting departed 
worth on any former occasion; but in this 
case I could not rcfmiii ; and I am sure you 
have heard rnc with dcoj) interest, and I sup- 
pose you will retire from the liouse of 
and say not onc-half has been told us. 

. “ But query, how did Mr. StancHffe die ? 

Is it necessary that I should tell you ? I 
know you will feel interested in hearing his 
last peaceful moments described ; because, 
like myself, you will wish to die as he died. 

“ A few weeks before he died some coloured 
drawings of flowers from tho Holy Land wore 
shown him ; ho examined them minutely, and 
was evidently much pleased with them, and 
remarked, * These seem to join one to tho 
most favoured land under heaven. I have 
sometunes wished to visit the Holy Land, and 
see for myself tho beautiful flowers which 
formed a part of tho imagery of Scripture. I 
have often mwiitated on them with profit and 
delight. And here I seem to see them. How 
beautiful they are I yet sucli flowers wither 
and die. I shall soon see a land wliero tho 
flowers never wither and never die.’ 

“ ‘ There everlasting spring abide*, 

And never fading fiowers.’ 

“ One day he said, ‘ Thore arc many things 
for which 1 feci thankful to God, but for two 
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things 1 especially bless him. I bless God 
that I'was so early led to Christ, and was 
enabled to give myself in youth to God. 
FIbm what snares this has kept me, and what 
sacred pleasures I have eiyoyedl I bless God 
that I have been permitted to do any things 
for his honour, especially in the Missionary 
cause.’ At an interview with a friend he said, 

‘ I wish to make to you tlio solemn declara- 
tion that I do feel myself to be amongst the 
most unworthy of God’s children. My sole 
reliance for acceptance with God is on the 
finished work of Christ; and if I enter heaven, 
it will bo as a sinner saved by grace.’ 

“ He was asked, ‘ Have you any doubts of 
your interest in Christ?’ ‘ Oh, no,’ was his 
reply: ‘all is riffiit there. I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep what I have committed to him against 
that day. He will not deceive me — he can- 
not fail me.’ His child-like, and yet firm 
reliance on (’hrist was quite a permanent 
feature in his character when on the brink of 
eternity. 

“ When evidently near his end he was 
asked, ‘ Is Jesus precious to you ?’ He replied, 

‘ Yes, very precious, very precious,’ while a 
heavenly smile lighted up his animated coun- 
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tenance. It wm reistrked, ' You Mem fast 
approaching ^ valley*^you need fear nO 
evil, his rod and his stafif will oomfort you.’ 
‘ They are with me now,’ he fdutly repli^. 
During the evening of Saturday he suddenly 
opened his eyes, and looked earnestly around, 
as if observing some unearthly object, and 
then heavenly joy appeared depict^ on bis 
oountenanoe. Mrs. Stanoliffe at once caught 
what she thought might be the object wh^ 
had fixed his delighted gaze. Could it be a 
messenger fi-om the invisible world ? She 
repeated these words— 

“ ' These glorious minds how bright they shine, 
Whence all their white array'— 

Ho intimated that she must pause. She asked, 
‘ Shall 1 rej^eat it at another time?’ He said, 
‘ To-morrow.’ Early on the morrow, Sabbath 
morn, June 30, he calmly and peacefully 
breathed his last. Not ft cloud seemed to 
cross his sky — not a fear to harass his mind — 
not a doubt to disturb his repose. All was 
calm and serene, like the summer’s setting 
sun in a cloudless sky. Early the morning 
of ttis earthly Sabbath, his emancipated 
spirit entered upon a Sabbath whose sun shall 
never set, «nd whose pleasures shall never 
end.” 
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AC/U1EMIC IlONOUr.S. 

The Seiiatus of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, has, at one of its late sittings, conferred 
the degree of LL.l)., on Mr. Brown, of 
Cheltenham. No man can better deserve 
this mark of honour than our esteemed 
friend, who is doing a gi'eat -work in the im- 
j)ortant town in which he has been called to 
exercise his ministry. 

FINSBURY CHAPEL. 

On Friday, December 6th, a small tea- 
meeting was hold in Finsbury Chapel; for 
the purpose of presenting the Rev. Alex- 
ander Fletcher, D.D., "witii aii elegant silver 
cake-basket, as a testimonial of esteem from 
the male department of the catechetical 
seminary which has existed for nearly forty 
years under his superintondcnce, and meet 
every Sabbath afternoon. I'he address (which 
was written in a handsome portfolio of velvet, 
ornamented with silver gilt filagree work and 
flowers carved in ivory) was road by 
F. Harrison, Esq., one of the Managers of 
the chapel, who had been a incmhor of the 
bcminary thirty years ago; anti the basket, 
in which were some flowers beautifully 


modelled in wax by one of the present 
scholars, was presented to the Doctor by the 
Secretary of the seminary, Mr. Charles 
Watson. 

The Doctor replied at some length in a 
most affectionate manner; and afterwards 
Mr. Sargant, the teacher of the first class, 
and the Rev. H. L. Seaborn, formerly a pupil, 
addressed the meeting, which tlien dissolv^ 

The female department of the same school 
had testified their esteem for their excellent 
pastor, by the presentation of a silver ink- 
stand, some few weeks previously. 

LITTLE HADHAM, HERTS. 

The Independent Chapel, in this interest- 
ing and important village, having been closed 
for extensive alterations and repairs, was re- 
opened on Tuesday, the 26th of October. 
The Rev, I. Vale Mummery, of Hackney, 
preached in the afternoon, after which a 
large company of the friends took tea together 
in the school- room adjoining; and the Rev. 
W. Hurndall, of Bishop’s Stortfewrd, preached 
in the evening. 

On the following Sunday, sermons were 
delivered by the Rev. W. Humdall, and the 
Rev. W. Hopwood, (rf London. 
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The congregations were good, and the ooI> 
lectieais liberal; while the services were found 
to be “ times of refreshing from the presence 
(rf the Lord.” 

thinitt chapel, high wrCoMBE. 

This chapel, which is beautifully situated 
in the London-road, at the entrance of the 
town, was opened for public worship on Wed- 
nesday* October 23rd, 1850. The occasion 
u'as one of deep interest, and the proceedings, 
which lasted the whole day, were sustained 
throughout with the most entire Christian 
harmony. 

After sin^iig, the Rev. John Hayden, 
minister of the chapel, read the 6th chapter 
of the 2nd Book of Chronicles, and offered 
the dedication prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Archer, who had been ap- 
pointed to preach the morning sermon, then 
delivered a powerful and impressive discourse 
from the following words: — “And he shewed 
me a pure if^rer of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne God 
and of the Lamb.” Rev. xxii. 1. 

In the afternoon, a public meeting was 
held in the chapel, the Rev. J. Hayden 
presiding. After singing, and the offering 
of prayer by the Rev. C. Hyatt, the meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Archer, R. Wheeler, Esq., 
the Rev. J. Elrick, W. A. Salter, J. Dickin- 
son, and Dr. Massie. 

In the course of the proceedings the Chair- 
man took the opportunity of bearing his 
testimony to the almost unparalleled ex- 
ertions -which his people had made to meet 
this exceedingly difficult object; .exertions 
which had been continued with more or less 
energy for upwards of fourteen years; and, 
as an encouragement to future efforts, he 
felt’great pleasure in saying that, if the friends 
then present would send up to him dEl25, 
he should be happy to make it £22^. 

In the evening, after reading the Scrip- 
tures, and the offering of prayer by the Rev. 
J. Dickinson, a powerful sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev, Dr. Massie, from 2 Cor. v. 
20. The Rev. Messrs. J. Edmonds, C. Hyatt, 
and S. Weston, took part in the service. 

The following is a gratifying proof of the 
great ''liberality displayed by the people in 
connexion with the above serrices; — The 
Collection, in the morning, after sermon by 
Dr. Archer, £24 9s. 6^d.; Ditto, public 
meeting, £10 18s. 8d.i Ditto, after sermon in 
the evening by Dr. Massie, £10 14s. lO^d.; 
proHts of tea-meeting, £6. In connexion with 
the public meeting a check was given for 
£50, left by the late Mrs. Collingwood*, to 
be paid at riie opening of the chapel, provided 

The husband of this benefactreas, the late 
8. CojQtngwood, Esq., of Oxford, gave, during hi« 
life, to various objects, at the least £20,000. 


the Rev. J. Hayden was pastof at the time. 
A check to the same amount was also given 
by the Chairman, who, in the course of the 
meeting, offered to give £100, if the congfb- 
gation would raise £126. Towards this 
l^rs. Hayden gave £100; and the people, in- 
cluding a check for £10 from Messrs. Spicer, 
Brothers, £16 10s.; and by the Chairman 
allowing the deficiency to be made up from 
the collection in the evening, his hundred 
pounds was secured. On the following Lord’s- 
day, two eloquent sermons were preached at 
Trinity-chapel, by the Rev. J. M. Obery, M.A., 
of Islington; and also at the Independent 
Chapel, West Wycombe ; that in the morn- 
ing by the Rev. J. Hayden, and that in the 
afternoon by Mr. Obeiy. The collections at 
both places amounted to £13 19«., which 
added to the sums raised at, or in connexion 
with, the opening of the chapel on the Wed- 
nesday, gives the handsome sum of £525 
14s. and this added to the sum previously 
raised, during the year, amounted to £886 
2s. These extraordinary exertions 

would have enabled the people, in a very 
short time, to have freed themselves from 
debt, had not the expenses connected with 
the building greatly exceeded their anti- 
cipations. A^ it is, the deficiency will amount 
to some £900. Will no kind friend, who 
reads these lines, send a donation to the 
minister ? 

The following description of the chaycl 
wdiicli was given in the Patriot, October 3 1 , 
1850, and in which a more detailed account 
is given of the services in connexion with 
the opening, will be read wnth interest: — 

“ Tlie chapel, which is built of Kentish 
rag (or rather the front of it, including the 
two towers, the other parts of the chapel 
being built of bricks), is in the Norman 
style, with nave and aisles sixty feet long, 
and forty feet six indies wide. Tlio roofs 
are supported on jstono columns, with carved 
capitals, .and semi-circular arches, carrying a 
clerestory above, containing twenty windows, 
glazed with rough plate-glass, each in one 
square. The main timbers of tlie roofs are 
seen and divided into eighty square bays, 
plastered between. The chapel is entered 
by a vestibule the whole width of the build- 
ing, and flanked with two well proportioned 
towers, containing the staircases to ttie gal- 
leries. The windows are decorated with 
stained glass; the vestibule and aisles arc 
paved with blue and red Staffordshire tiles; 
the chapel is lighted with double chandeliers. 
There are also boys’ and girls’ school -rooms 
in the rear, and minister’s vestr)’’, &c. The 
interior of the building generally is most 
complete and elegant, whilst the exterior 
carries with it the appearance of great 
strength and beauty. Tlie architect is Mr. 
Charies G. Searie, of London, to whom great 
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praise is due. The building was erected bj 
workmen, natives of High Wycombe, and 
does them great credit. The total cost of 
the' edifice is about iS2535.” 

To this must be added, in order to form a 
correct opinion of the diiSicultics with which 
the chur^ and congregation have had to con- 
tend, the sum paid for the site, including the 
conveyance, which was £656 16s. 4d., and 
which makeslhe grand total of £3 19 1 16s. 4d. 
It is, moreover, proper to add that, in this 
large sum the expenses connected with fur- 
nishing the vestry, school-rooms, &c., are not 
included. 

'' May peace attend thy gate, 

And joy within thee wait 
To blest the soul of every guest! 

The man that seeks thy ]:)eace, 

And wishes thine increase, 

A thousand bletsings on him rest I" 

LEE, BLACKHEATH, AKD LEWISHAM. 

The Rev. W. Campbell, M.A., in compli- 
ance with an earnest and unanimous invita- 
tion, has consented to minister in Booue- 
Btreet Chapel, Lee, with a view to the erection 
of a new Independent place of worship suited 
to the rapidly increasing population of Lee, 
Blackheath, and Lewisham. In the first two 
of these places there has hitherto been no 


Independent chapel, although miited 
population amounts to about six themsMud ; 
and in the last, with a population of about 
seven thousand, there is only one, in.whtohi 
the Rev. T. Tirapson has long laboured, 
i^lllwhose cordial approval, together with thaft of 
all the neighbouring ministers, has been givei\ 
in reference to the erection of the oontOaa^ 
plated chapel. 

[We very cordially and earnestly commend 
this rising cause to the notice of the Chris^m 
public. Our friend, Mr. Campbell, much 
respected and loved by all who know him, 
is willing to make the saerifioe necessary in 
order to build up this infant church, iti a 
populous and neglected district The Non- 
conformists of the metropolis will, we trust, 
come forward generously to secure a new and 
elegant place of worship for the vicinity of 
Lee and Blackheath. The Chapel Building 
Society will assuredly aid this undertaking.— r> 
Editob.] 

The Rev. W. P. Davies, late of Petworth, 
has received and accepted the cordial , wid 
unanimous invitation of the church and con- 
gregation, meeting for worship in the In- 
dependent Chapel, Putney, and entered on his 
labotu's the first Sabbath in January, 1851. 


#(iural CIbronkIr. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
and CHINESE SCRIPTURES. 

Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
Jan. 14, 1851. 

Rev. Sib, — In connexion with a review 
of two pamphlets by Dr. Legge, on the ren- 
dering of tlie name “ God” in the Chinese 
language, there appeared, in the last Number 
of your Magazine, a strong condemnation of 
the course which has been adopted by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with re- 
ference to that subject. And as I can hardly 
think that the reviewer would have used 
such decided terms of censure had he been 
fully acquainted with the circumstances of 
the. case, I venture to submit a few remarks 
connected therewith, in the hope that yon 
will allow yCur readers the opportunity of 
having rather more information on the sub- 
ject tfbftn they would gain from tlie article 
referred to, before they decide that the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society have, in this 
matter, “ betrayed thw trust.” 

From the decided manner in which the 
reviewer pronounces in favour of Dr. Lome’s 
opinion, anj in which all different opinions 
are , either scornfully ovwlooked, or strongly 
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condemned, it would seem as if the writer 
was hardly aware of the extent to which 
controversy on this difficult subject has been 
carried, or of the strong array of authorities, 
which still exists in favour of the render- 
ings, for partially sanctioning which the 
Bible Society is censured. 

For at least three years, some of the 
missionaries in China, most acquamted with 
the language, have been engaged in discussiiig 
this point; and, after failing in coming to 
any united decision amongst themselveB, 
Bishop Boone and Dr. Medhurst sent over to 
England, in 1648, pamphlets which they had 
published in China, in support of thew ro- 
spcotlve opinions. From tiie lei^;th of tune 
that these two missionaries bad been kbonr. 
ing in the country, as well as from thehr 
acknowledged stanffing as men of Uteraxy 
minds, it might wdl he considered that each 
was an auf^rity, whose Cfunion was not 
hastily to be rejected; mid when two tnoh 
men as these were found diffisring in their 
opinion, the Committee of tiie BiMe Sodety 
felt that the subject under discussion must 
be one of so mn^ diflbolty, k would 
be well for them to forbear firmn any dooiaiBM> 
H 
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iltMilldbi, ware far lest eom^tent than 
iAtIpe with all the advantagee fst a long 
MHddoioe in China, and an extensive ao> 
i|»atotanoe with the nadve literature,, had 
failed in agreeing upon the point. 1^ 
generally he acknowledged that Dr. Med4 ' 
Jmiet, at least, brought to the consideration 
of diis subject an extensive knowledge, both 
of the peculiarities of the Chinese language 
and of the phraseology of Chinese writers; 
uadi without wishing to depreciate the re- 
|rjewer*8 estimate of Dr. Legge’s ability, 1 
would remark, that some diffidence might 
be expected in the advocate of an 
W]^on differing from that espoused by 
•Dr. Medfaurst Whilst, in two learned 
punjdilets of one hundred and seventy, and 
oae hundred and six pages. Dr. M. opposes 
the use of Shm for “God” he argues in 
i^vour of the adoption, not of Shang-Te, but 
^Te. 

The discussion of this question has been 
principally carried on amongst a body of 
delegates, to whom the missionaries in China 
entrusted the revision of the New Testa- 
ment; and from the advocates of different 
opinions in •this body, a voluminous corre- 
spondence has been addressed to the British 
and Foreign, as well as to the American, 
Bible Society. Evidence has thus been fur- 
nished of the very strong feeling of con- 
fidence in their own view being right, with 
which each party have urged the adoption, 
respectively, of Shin, or of some other term ' 
which has been proposed for rendering 
“ God;” and in consequence of this strong 
feeling, and of the delegates being equally di- 
vided between the two terms then advocated, 
tlda body passed a resolution, in August last, 
expressing their inability to come to any 
deobion on the point at issue, and offering 
the version they had prepared to the Bible 
Societbs of Europe and America, and all the 
Protestant missionaries in China, to be used 
by thmn, and to be printed with such render- 
ini^ of the words “ God” and “ Spirit” as 
any parfy so using it might think right to 
adopt. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society adopted 
the course of making an equal grant to each 
ikf tAro applications for aid in printing; the 
ant, an edition in which Shin should be used 
fixr God;” the other, in which this should be 
eaixressed by 8hang-Te, Deeply regretting 
the neeesrity which seemed to exist for this 
duplicate action, the committee considered 
it IQore in acomdanoe with their position to 
lid eBuh, than to incur the responsibility of 
daHiding on a question of such peculiar diffi- 
iphy. The .^erican Bible Society have 
adapted another course, bat one which will 
apy aunlm them more exposed to the strong 
mmufm ei yam lasfiewer^ With the com- 


bined judgment of noless distinguished soholaw 
than Drs. Turner and Robinson, professors 
in the Episcopal and Presbyterian Theological 
Seminaries of New York, the American Bible 
Society have printed a Report, giving a deci- 
sion in favour of the use of Skin for “ God,” 
and Lir^ for “ Spirit.” Amongst the reasons 
assigned for this decision, it is nrged, in the 
Report, that “ Shmg-Te is the designation of a 
material idol, an object of worship by the 
mass of the Chinese:” and again, that “the 
Chinese emperor is addressed by this title.” 
This decision of the American Bible Society 
is given as the result of a consideration of 
Dr. Legge’s pamphlet in defence of the use of 
Shang-Te, together with four other printed 
pamphlets, and various letters, on the sulyect. 

I think it must be acknowledged, from the 
circumstances already mentioned, that the 
question is not yet so decisively settled 
against the propriety of Shin being used to- 
express “ God,” as the review in your Maga- 
zine would lead your readers to infer; and, iu 
further confirmation of this, it may be stated, 
that of the Protestant missionaries now in 
China, fifty-five advocate the terms Shin and 
Ling for “ God ” and “ Spirit whilst, I 
believe, nineteen others are agreed in think- 
ing that Shin ought to be appropriated as the 
term for “ Spirit,” but differ amongst them- 
selves as to the term they recommend as most 
proper to express “ God.” 

It is stated, in the conclusion of the article 
to which I have felt it right to refer, that“ the 
Committee at Shanghae have deemed it their 
duty to decline the grant of the Bible Society 
I need hardly say that there must be some 
mistake in this statement, when I mention 
that it was only on Nov. 15th last, that the 
Bible Society made the grant for printing an 
edition, using the terms Shang-Te and Shin for 
“ God” and “ Spirit;” the intelligence of 
which can hardly yet have reached the Mis- 
sionaries to whose application it was a 
reply. 

I am, Rev. Sir, yours truly, 

T. W. Melleb, 

Edit. Superintendent of the Bible Society. 

THE reviewer’s REPLY. 

(To the Editor.) 

Dear Sir, — Accept my best thanks for 
favouring me with an early sight of Mr. 
Meller’s animadversions on Boy Review of 
Dr. Legge’s Pamphlets, as it is important that 
they should be accompanied with some ob- 
servations in reply. These observations will 
be brief; for it is not necessary that I should 
occupy much of your space, either to vindi- 
cate myself, or to show that the matter, as fkr 
as the Committee of the Bible Society is con- 
cerned, stands at least where it was. 

In writing as I did respecting the com- 
parative claims of 8hang-Te and Skm, in 
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«dvDoai;ing the view of Dr. and in 

considering the course pursued' by the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society, I need scarcely 
say that I was influenced by no private or 
personal feeling; nor did I write, as Mr. 
Meller supposes, in ignorance of the extents 
to which the controversy has been carried, or 
of the scholars who have taken part in it. 
My simple desire was, if possible, to awaken 
public opinion on the point at issue, and 
thereby to prevent a great society from com- 
mitting itself to a course of action, which 
miofht impair its usefulness, or in any way 
defeat the great designs of its mission. And 
so far from scornfully overlooking any of the 
competent scholars who have engaged in the 
controversy, feeling, after careful examination, 
that the views of Dr. Legge were sound, not 
merely according to the usages of Chinese, 
but on the still broader ground presented by 
the philosophy of language, I simply deem^ 
it inexpedient to encumber your pages with 
needless references, or conflicting opinions. 
My earnest and exclusive advocacy of Dr. 
Legge’s view of the question involved neither 
scorn nor ignorance, in reference to the opini- 
ons of other Chinese scholars; nor did my 
condemnation of the infelicitous proceeding 
of the Committee of the Bible Society ori- 
ginate in any want of acquaintance “ with the 
circumstances of the case.” 

Mr. Meller, as far as I can perceive, has 
thrown no fresh liglit on the subject; nor has 
he adduced anj'thing, which, in the estima- 
tion of the dispassionate, can amount to a 
vindication of the course pursued by the 
Committee of the Bible Society. I rather 
suspect, indeed, that the more narrowly “ the 
circumstances of the case ” are looked into, 
as expounded by him, the more infelicitous 
and censurable the whole thing must be re- 
garded. It is with reluctance and pain that 
I express myself thus; but truth, and the 
facts of the case, forbid the employment of 
language less distinct and emphatic. 

It is known to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the question, that missionaries 
have, for a considerable time, been divided in 
opinion as to the most eligible term for ren- 
dering the Divine name into Chinese — the 
most competent scholars always opposing the 
adoption of Shin; and moreover, that, in 
1848, Bishop Boone and Dr. Medhurst sent 
over to England pamphlets which they had 
published in China, in support of their re- 
spective views of Shin and Shang-Te. This 
being the case, Mr. Meller, by a kind of mys- 
tification, which I would not otherwise desig- 
nate, attempts to make it appear, that the 
Committee of the Bible Society shrunk from 
giving an opinion, or felt “ that it would be 
well for them to forbear from any decision,” 
tod, therefore, that their present countenance 
of antagmiigiio versions is simply the mainte- 


nance of the principle ef oeatmli^^ Mdl 
they have uniformly adhered, henr 

does this accord with the Ihct tiuil, at liie 
very time when the pampMetf aC BhAtep 
Boone and Dr. Medhurst were fredh 
^hem— when, according to the etatenuiut of 
Mr. Meller, it would appear that thefr ^pmi. 
plexity and indecision were at thiir hei^jh^ 
the Committee of the Bible Society pawed 
the following resolntiou, dated Deoembw 4th, 
1848; — That in the best judgment thc^ 
(the Committee) could form, ^er due consi- 
deration of the subject, it appears to this Com- 
mittee that Skin is not the appropriate word 
to be employed for expressing toe Divine 
name V Here, sutely, is no neutrality; no 
hesitation; no forbearing from a decision hi 
reference to Shin. In t^ir “ best judgment;” 
in obedience to their deepest convictions; In 
compliance with the highest authority of their 
understandings; and, after “ due consider- 
ation” of the subject; after bestowing upon 
it all the care and investigation which its im- 
portance demanded; after weighing the argu- 
ments of Bishop Boone and Dr. Medhurst, 
they pronounced Shin “ not the appropriate 
word to be employed for expressing the Di- 
vine name.” And yet, in the face of this Re- 
solution, so distinct and decided, in order to 
screen, or give the semblance of consistency 
to, their present infelicitous proceeding, Mr. 
Meller declares that the Committee deemed it 
“ well for them to forbear from any decision;” 
and, moreover, in opposition to its spirit and 
letter, he attempts to vindicate the vote 
which oflered X250 of the Society’s funds to 
print, and circulate throughout China, the 
repudiated term Shin, as the rendering of the 
Divine name. I leave Mr. Meller to reconcile 
and explain these things. 

In Dr. Medhurst every tme who is ac- 
quainted with the fact of his long residence 
in China, and has any knowledge of his 
writings, would place the highest confidence 
as a Chinese scholar; but in Dr. Legge, al- 
though a younger man, and although not so 
long resident in China, yet from his superior 
academic training before leaving England; 
and from his great capacity for acquiring 
languages, 1 should be disposed to place 
the same confidence; and, therefore, in adqit- 
ing and advocating an opinion of his, oi? aiy 
point in Chinese literature, should it faapfiea 
to differ from that of Dr. Medhurst; it doto 
not appear to me that there would exist mof 
ground for diffidence, beyond what is oo» 
neoted with the adoption of any ofnaioii, 
respecting which great scholars may ohaueh 
to differ. But why Dr, Medhurst is 
pealed to by Mr. Meller in the iHusent In* 
stance, as holding an opinion di&ring front 
that of Dr. L^ge, I do not understsiid. ^ Tbegr 
are at one in condemning the obnttklMiii 
term Shw, which toe Committee of the' Biilb 
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prb^ ani droalate; 
ffoA W^es, Br. Mecto mamtMns that 
48f|ni^2V ii the dasaioal tm for God” 
fllMghhe tliiiiks^t Te and T’em Te may 
visa ^ Munpioytd. Bv. Medhurst, then, in- 
atoBd of hoidfog opinions that can be pleaded 
In jttstifioaitien of what the Bible Society at- 
jeoBptbd to do, is as much opposed to it as 
'iPriLegga.' 

to the protracted discusuon and im- 
IKOhdhiiU^ action among the body 

Of delegates, it is well known that the whole 
ll traoeable to Bishop Boone. Although he 
Hok little or no part in the labours con- 
nected with preparing the translation; yet 
by hit pertinacity in adhering to the term 
Min, he so perplexed and annoyed his 
hfothor delegates, that, to secure the print- 
Ing and circulation of the yersion, on which 
much time and money had been expended, 
and which he insisted on keeping shut up, 
they were odmpelled to adopt the resolution 
ef August last to which Mr. Meller refers. 
Ihis being done, the corresponding Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society in China, with 
only two dissentients, imm^iately voted the 
snm (£ £250 'committed to their hands by 
^e Parent Society, that it might be expended 
ittpriiEtingtbe New Testament witlf Shcmg-Te 
for " God ” and 5Am for “ Spirit.” A portion of 
this translation has already reached England. 

The two dissentients, who protested against 
the vote of the Corresponding Committee, are 
Mr. MHDlatchie and Mr. Hobson, the former 
knowing comparatively but little of the Chinese 
language, and the latter hardly acquainted 
with its simplest elements. These two gentle- 
men, although altogether incompetent to judge 
In tite matter, not only protested against the 
vote of the Committee to which they belonged, 
Iwit applied to tlfe Bible Society in England for 
•u grant to print an edition of the Scriptures 
!#ith Shm for “God,” and Ling for “ Spirit” 
•And, marvellous to say, in compliance with 
I3ie request of these two incompetent applica- 
Oants, who stood alone in their opposition 
among a laige number of accomplished Chinese 
sdioto; and in direct subversion of their own 
recorded resolnrion of December, 1848, the 
committee Bible Society voted the sum 
4^ £256 fcnr the printing of an edition of the 
Scd^res with Shin for “ God,” and Ling for 
'“BfWt" Happily, however, the money thus 
voted hid to pdss thrimgh the hands of the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society; 
imd they, deeming conflicting versions of the 
Soriptures a grievous evil, refused to accept 
liie grant. Thds a serious mischief whs pre- 
and the conduct of the Bible Society 
W'is 1 ^ Why did not Mr. Meller advert 
oireumstanoe as explanatory of the 
' lilMkke mto WMeh I fell, in supposing that 
glil IpniBt had been reyected by both parties in 
On this |Ndnt 1 had been misinformed ; 


and the perplexed rumour reached me just 
when it was necessary to put iny review into 
the hands of the printer, so that I had not 
time to test its accuracy. But, doubtless, Mr. 
Meller knew where the explanation was to 
' be found. 

That the Americans have so decidedly de- 
clared themselves in favour of Shin and lAng, 
will undoubtedly spread consternation and 
the deepest regret among the mission brother- 
hood in China, and cannot fail to wound the 
spirits of many Christians in England. But 
however deep the regret that will be expe- 
rienced among missionaries in China and 
Christians in England, at the decision to which 
the American Bible Society has come, the 
regret must be more than equalled, in every 
dispassionate and enlightened mind, by the 
astonishment felt at the reasons assigned for 
that decision. They are the veriest quick- 
sand. 

On the question of conflicting opinions and 
authorities respecting Shin and Shang-Te, Mr. 
Meller makes a statement which appears alto- 
gether incredible. At all events, I would ad- 
vise the constituency of the Bible Society not 
to receive it until he adduces more distinct 
and convincing evidence of its truth than mere 
assertion; for, according to the latest intelli- 
gence received from China, the printing of the 
New Testament with Shang-Te, with money 
voted by the Corresponding Committee of the 
Bible Society, is sanctioned by the cordial 
approval of nine-tenths of the mission brother- 
hood. If there are fifty-five missionaries who 
contend for the superior claim of 5Am, let 
their names be announced, that they may be 
identified, and that their competency to dwide 
on the comparative merits of the conflicting 
terms may be known and tested. £ cannot 
help avowing it as my conviction, that Mr. 
Meller will be greatly puzzled to give substan- 
tial embodiment to his Jong array of fifty*five 
names. If, however, when they stand forth 
as living men before the world, their authority 
in reference to the important question at issue, 
is not superior to that of the parties on whose 
application the Committee of the Bible So- 
ciety voted £250, to print a version of the 
Scripures with Shiny it will, with all scholars 
and competent judges, be deemed simply vox 
et prcBterea nihil — as somewhat akin to the 
opinion of the blind man, who imagined that 
the colour of scarlet resembled the sound of a 
trumpet, 

I might have extended these remarks ; but 
foeling that 1 have aleady trespassed too for 
on you valuable space, I must close, assirring 
Mr. Meller and every membw of Ute CCm- 
mittee of the Bible Society, that what I wrote 
was not intended to injure but to benefit their 
great and important institutimi. 

I am, dear air, yours truly, 

Tbb BsviiiWiBit. 
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TXtEB !SYAltOEIl€AL FBOTBSTIKT CHUBOH^ 
PARIS. 

The “ (jKioir OF Evanoelical Chubohes” 
ooEStltuted in the city of Paris, in the month 
of June, 1849, has afforded devout pleasure 
to all classes of professing Christians in tl# 
country, who sincerely believe and practically 
honour “ the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.” It is based upon those sacred and 
essential principles for which the Protestant 
Reformers of France and Switzerland so faith- 
fiilly and earnestly contended, and is at once 
a protest agamst prevailing evils of gigantic 
force, and a missionary organisation for the 
evangelising of France: and although the 
movement is now in the weakness of its in- 
fancy, it contains the sure elements of life and 
progress. 

The general principles embodied in the 
Union are the following: — The maintenance 
of sound evangelical doctrine — The acknow- 
ledgment of the Lord Jesus Christ, true God 
and true man, as the only Head and Ruler of 
the Church — Individual profession of the faith 
as it is in Jesus, by every member of the 
Church — and, A positive and real distinction 
between the Church and the world. — Such 
principles, carried out with Christian earnest- 
ness, and humble dependence, cannot fail to 
insure the blessing of God. 

The Rev. Frederick Monod, who for more 
than thirty years lias been the consistent and 
honoured friend of evangelical truth in Paris, 
has been a leader in this noble effort to restore 
to the Protestant Churches of his country 
soundness of doctrine and purity of character. 
Constrained by solemn convictions of duty, he 
has ret'ired from the Consistory of Paris, of 
which he was one of the senior ministers, and 
now assembles for Christian worship with his 
faithful flock in an incommodious apartment 
of a private house, in one of the most obsoure 
parts of the city. This forms a most serious 
obstacle to his usefulness; and a place of 
worship, simple, commodious, easy of access, 
and in a prominent position, would, under 
God, be one of the most important means for 
promoting the great cause in' which he is em- 
barked. 

Urged, therefore, by a*doep conviction of 
the itnpfirtanoa of the ol^ect, as well as respect 
and action for the Rev. F. Monod, it has 
been determined by a few foiends of Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism in this country, to raise a 
sum BufSoient to erect for him and the people 
of his charge, a suitable Christian sanctuaiy 
in an eligible locality of Paris; and they most 
earnestly solicit the kind and liberal sup^rt 
of their fellow-Ohristians of every evangelical 
denomiriatioii, in furtherance of this design. 
It is estittiatedtfaat the cost of such an edifice, 
including the purchase of ground, which, in 
Paris, is enormously high, cannot be less than 
^I»d0, and may, unavoidably, exceed that 




stum A 'OornmeneeSM. IM: bte 
several Rberia>db«atWl«l,hilve,4i#*'fe^^ 
these are placed in the hkntibl ofli C^ 
resident partly in Londba/And 
land; and the names of Ihe gentmota 
posing it, among whom we ikd those 
Culling' Eardley Eardley, Bart, wad 
Henderson, Esq., are a snfficiaat gnaravtM 
for the security of the funds and 
plishment of the object * ' > 

The following liberM Sams appear la 
list of contributions:-— ' . 


Sir C. £. Eardley, Bart 0 

John Henderson, Esq. . . .... 100 0' 0 

R. C. L. Bevan, Esq 50 0 0 

Messrs. Paton SO 0- 0 

Wm. Campbell, Esq, ........ 25 0 0 

Wm. Macfie, Esq 25 0 0 

Thomas Farmer, Esq.. ....... 25 0 0 

George Hitchcock, Esq. ...... 26 0 0 

John Clark, Esq. 20 0 0 

Alex. Dunlop, ^ 20 0 0 

John Cropper, Esq 20 0 0 

The Duchess of Gordon 10 0 0 

Nathaniel Stevenson, Esq. ... , 10 O' 0 

Sir James Anderson 10 '0 0 

David Anderson, Esq 10 0 0 

John Blackie, sen., Esq 10 0 0 

Richard Kidston, Esq 10 ‘ 0 0 


with smaller sums amounting in the total to 
upwards of dB650. 

Contributions received at the following 
Bankers : — Messrs. Ransom and Co., No. 1, 
Pall Mall East, and Messrs. Hankeys, No. 7, 
Fenchurch Street; and by^John Henderson, 
Esq., Park, near Glasgow. 


XTANaELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIBTT— 
EVANGELICAL SOCIETY OP LYONS. 

(To the Editor qf the EvangeJioal Magazim.') 

Deab Sir, — I have just received 
Eighth Report of the Committee of the above 
Society. Will you allow me to lay the 
principal points of it before the. readers iff 
the Etangblical Magazine ? Popery is 
gradually losing its hold on the 
mind on the Continent; and is it oonoeivable 
that it will ever succ^ in entangling the 
British public to any extent in its ieatful 
meshes ? Assuredly not, unless the chwphes 
of Christ are most unfaitbfid to tHe trust 
committed to them, unfidlhfol to the^timth 
of God, and unfaithful to the aoula of the 
population by which they are aairomi^od. 
But to return to the Continent, thO; 
mittee at Lyons state 

§Many of those whmn the l^iiliaiit 
promises of socialism had kd asks|r, have 
returned to us disabused* . « * 
have we seen such a msaiSxii of heaziEt ai^ 
sembled at the same tinm, at our 
chapels. The number of o<mimwkailhl is 
four hundred and 
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ywr* w« hare had £%- lation into Idie great citjr. Fi% memben of 
«3iBi8^onBt of whi^ forty-thloe were our church came by railway into the almost 
BsBDatt Oatbolica We have sixty-two can- deseed streets of Vienne, to seek the peaoe- 
for the Lord’s Supper. In t^e city ful and tranquil enjoyment of fraternal love. 
uA ftttdtourgt wo can count about two After two days of high blessed enjoyment) 
&oui^d fire hundred persons, who attached #iig little company of brethren found them- 
idiomselves moro or less strictly to our wor- selves on board the steamer, where it was 
It is a source of thankfulness that, in asked with astonishment who were these 
tho CathoHo city of LyonS) our brethren are people that appeared so joyful. They asked 
able to report: — “We still eiyoy all the us to sing to them hymns, and it was with 
MURtne otf liberty it is posinble to desire; the sound of the praises of God that the 
tBiuhh more than our brethren in any other boat approached the shore. Our meethigs 
flaols ih France.” They prosecute their at Lyons, on the 30th of October, and Ist of 
gobd work without any molestation — they November, have been yet more blessed, and 
IbuiM places of worship, they preach the we have learnt that several persons have 
|i;o«^ openly without let or hindrance — ^in been savingly affected, during these admirable 
tOaibn ftnd out of season are our faithful seasons. Another means of good has been 
IHends there on the alert. The fdlowing the multiplication of our places of worship. 
itaitbmeDt will be read with interest: — “We Each of them has become the centre of the 
Imve the last six months endeavoured rays of life. Christians of the same locality 
to extehd the knowledge of the gospel to gather themselves together and zeal increases. 
Haultitudes who would never otherwise have We have now in our five chapels eighteen 
had it spoken to them. In one week at meetings a- week.” 

Groix Rouge this favourable occasion pre- The following brief statement respecting 
aented itself thrice. One of these was an the work at the missionaiy stations, has much 
aged female whoee procession numbered four in it that is gratifying: — 
hundred men, composed principally of “ Of our different labours that of Villeur- 
sodalists. Our Evangelist thought by these banne is the only one that has given us little 
means to penetrate into the ranks of their encouragement; that of Guilloti6re has been 
leaders-^he had a conference with them on pursued in the midst of fearful difficulties, 
this question — Is man bom good or de- The clergy seek to overturn the stedfastness 
praved f After three hours’ conversation of the people whom we visit, and spare nei- 
he read to them the useful tract; Evil, its tlier entreaties nor threats. The work in 
Came and Remedy, The principal man pre- Brotteanx is of longer date and stronger, 
aent was so struck with this tract, that he has greatly prospered lately, add hereafter 
cried out, ‘I must* have tliis tract at any price.’ the Lord’s Supper will be celebrated every 
A second conference terminated still better, month in this part of the city, 
and nearly all the Socialists present brought ' “ Croix Rouge gives us every day more 

the New Testament. At another time there satisfaction. Here are some of the faith that 
was a ]mrial, at wliich a masonic lodge was give us joy. One of the commissioners of 
present complete with all the insignia of the police of this part, came one day to our 
order, and the society of joiners. On another chapel. Our colporteur, not doubting but 
oeoaslon the proprietor of our chapel at that he had come there with the intention of 
Vllenrbanne, who, after becoming one of the watching us, gave him a parcel of tracts, 
most attentive of our hearers, died, placing Some days after he learnt that these tracts 
foil oonfidenoe in the Saviour. He ordered had got into a family to whom they had been 
hb numerous and entirely Catholic family useful, and which demanded a visit. He 
that he should be buried by the Evangelical who went to see the commissioner, who ra- 
pistor. His conversion attested by his ceived him with cordiality, and learnt from 
foneral ceremony, has made a happy sen- him, that our tracts had been read with ranch 
sation.^ interest at the office of the commissioner, 

The^ meetings of the Evangelical Alliance and made many apologies for taking the li- 
afe Tendering essential service to the cause berty of lending them to some of his friends, 
of truth, BO our brethren report. The follow- The colporteur assured him that no apology 
ing is the statement of our brethren on this was needed, and the commissioner bought of 
topic:-— him a New Testament, and placed it within 

“ We ought further to mention here the reach of many of his acquaintances, and 
txihsifogs of the Evangelical Alliance, which promised that he and his colleagues would 
^n more numerous this year. We often come to our preaching, not to watch 
iu^ibad three in six months, at St. Etienne, them, but to get instimction in the truth, 
hi, and at Lyons. That at Vienne “ The same colporteur unfolded the gospel 
the day on which the President in another family zealous for Popery. He 
ttftbe EspobUc arrived at Lyons, so that the there found a worker of the name of Martha, 
towns had poured their popu- who bought a New Testanimt, and read, it 





With ' n^tmf ' 
with Ihtife^ tliat ]3!iadd lier dottibi, and she 
Went to adf W confessor if j^e nii^t 
the b^k, and be said * Yes, it is a vOxj good 
book,*' S3ie Was ^ing away very contented, 
when the i)iiest asked her where She had gd 
it. She replied, she had purchased it from 
the ' Evangelist. Theh the ourO cried out 
angrily, ‘My child I do not read; it will do 
you hkrm.‘ These words opened her eyes, 
and she set about reading the gospel more 
th& ever. She fully decided to come one 
evening to the chapel, and was greatly aston- 
ished to hear a sermon on the history of 
Martha and Mary. It seemed to her that 
the preacher was delineating her portrait. 
She felt convinced of her sin, and in a little 
time she was no more Martha, but Mary sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus. 

“ A very interesting movement is now in 
progress, in the parish of St. Just. On the 
Hill de Fourviers are two spots remarkable 
for their religious recollections. At St, Ir^nd 
are shown the remains of the Church of the 
first Martyrs. St. Just is built upon a spot 
on which Blandine for three days exhausted 
the fury of her tormentors. The Curd of St. 
Just often quotes to his parishioners, as a 
model of piety, the father of a family named 
B — , who was a member of several pater- 
nities, assisted in all the offices, confessed 
every fortnight, passed a portion of his Sun- 
day in assisting the sick in the hospital, and 
whose wife, brought up by a fatheij,of exces- 
sive devotion, was also very religious. One 
of our brethren, who was employed in the 
same workshop, was instrumental in convert- 
ing their overseer, an obstinate unbeliever, 
who, as a matter for diversion, said — ‘ I have 
among my workmen two devotees of a very 
dificrent kind. I wish to set them arguing, 
in order to see how they will dispute.’ He ac- 
cordingly placed them as opponents, and B — , 
who sincerely sought the truth, was shaken 
in his belief; he procured the New Testa- 
ment; and, after several contests, his wife and 
he acknowledged that their church was in 
error. The curd was iu despair; he said that 
the change of so pious ^ man was the 
greatest scandal that could happen in his 
parish. There was nothing that he did not 
db in order to bring him back again, hut all 
wim tiseldiB* Then ho tried his last effort. 
He ’VWnt to see B — , and said to him — ‘ I am 
re^ to do everything to save your soul, 
and to prove this to you, I consent to hold 
with these men a public conference, and I 
offer for this purpose my parish church.’ 

« commenced by publishing this 
news through the virhole parish, and theu 
came, fWl of joy, to ask us for our reply. We 
declaim, in writing, that we agreed to it, and 
B — dronlated qur letter, in order that it 
might be sbbre^^ffihtil^ for the curd to re- 


tftct. As WC' had,'!l 
answer that the are 
of the church. The 

their attempt were very^’raui > 

more so, because the curd, wh3le^|jb|^ 
against us from bis pUlpit, hadeaM,' 
were always asking us for a 
that we always refused, r 

« About this time, one of our 
felt very anxious to come end lahpur^ 

Just; as he could preach the gospel in a 
number of houses, he was ^ 

tened to with interest, and sold in a fisw 
forty copies of the Soriptares^ Which trei9l S||i 
bought by the most zealomi Catholics. . Ihni 
we already see some fruit of this movondnl. 
The following is one of the most stvil^g^^ 
Mrs. P — , a native of Lorraine, had pwk 
suaded her husband to leave their village^ 
cause their unbelieving relations preventw 
them from attending mass as odften as 
could wish. They had set out, like AhrafalUi| 
drawing their children in a diaise, not kn»W<i^ 
ing whither they were going, but leaving tO 
the care of leading them. Th^ 
arrived at Lyons, where the dergy bad Wild# 
corned and protected them. The wife 4 
tended public worship every day, and I 
the sacrament every week. Since B— I 
conversed with her husband about die goS, 
the latter reproached her for the time whkdi 
she passed at mass. She was exceedin^g 
angry with this man for having upset hat 
household, and she occasioned the removal Of 
Mr. and Mrs. B — from thdr mother’s house. 
She very much wished to raise the indignsp 
^tion of the whole town. As if to increase 
her despair, she was informed that Iter hus- 
band had commenced attending at the chapeL 
Wishing to ascertain if it reaUy could be aOf 
she herself attended one Sabbath evening. 
In so doing, the scales fell ifium her eyetf. 
She recollected, that since the age of 
years she had possessed a New TestfumUjlii 
whose value she had never appreciated } that 
eight years ago she had sold it, l^t that lir 
husband had purchased another. 1^ 
diately set herself down to the perusal of lfi| 
and now passed a portion of her t^ne 
house of B — , ready to suffer wi^ hiol 
persecutions which she had her^f 
and unable to admire sufficiently the diwltiy 
of Providence in respect to ners^fi ' ' ^ 
implore our friends to ask 
awakened town the abundant outpotpuffM^; 
the Holy Spirit. * 

« We pass uow, prj^ly speak^p, to 
town. Our infirmary, which wo 
have been closed, hut which the lihetoteojt 
our fnends has cabled us to 
ways a very precious meaiu in 
evangoUsation.” 

The reports ftojcn dor Eviiag|Bl(i^4a^^ 
thus.* — 
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Among the numerous fniuilics that we 
yislt, there are some who are rather a hin- 
drance, and others who make visible jn’ogress, 

“ Mrs. S — liad, from her earliest infaucy, 
earnestly desired a holy life; and as she 
thought that she could more intimately enjoy 
the presence of God in the solitiulc of a 
monastery, she asked two things: to be able 
to enter into a convent, and t(» learn to 
know better the will of God. Her devotion 
to the Virgin was rendered more ardent by a 
fact which we know not how to call in 
question, however extraordinary it may a])- 
pear. She had been suffering for a whole year 
from a painful illness, accompanied bj" 
paralysis in the right arm. Her spiritual 
guide advised her to remove to Foiuwieres, 
and there take the sacrament in the presence 
of the image of the Virgin Mary, ass\u-iiig 
her that this W'ould cure her. She obeyed, 
and that same moment her malady was 
arrested and Jicr arm restored. Wliatever 
may have been the cause of this .strangt! 
cure, it is certain that Satan employed it to 
blind her eyes. Under the fa’otection of her 
guide she was at last enabled to enter a con- 
vent, in s]>ite of the opposition of I'.er family. 
Her first prayer was thus heard, hut it was 
then that her second began to be clierisb<‘d. 
Her superior one day ordei’ed lier to retract 
an avowal which she had forbidden her to 
make, since it might have occasioned pre- 
judice against the establishment: she at lirst 
refused, but force at last compelled her to } 
obey. From that moment her conscience j 
had no rest. She left this convent to enter ! 
into another, and from thence into a third; 
but instead of meeting with the imaginary* 
holiness of which she had dreamt, she saw 
only confusion, and a worldlincss that tlio- 
rongbly disgusted her. She re-entired nj)on 
active life, married a manufacturer, lost all 
her property, and was reduced to great dis- 
tress. One Sunday she went to mass; but 
not Laving a balfpeimy in her pocket, slie 
sat down on a seat wliich wa.s immediately 
taken from her, because the had not enough 
to pay for it. As she was going out ail in 
tears, one of our brethren met her, and Earn- 
ing the cause of her grief, she s.aid to her, 

‘ Coiiy; with me and I will take you to a 
place where they do not sell the word of 
God,’ and then led her to the chH[)el. From 
that moment Mrs. S — learned that what she 
had desired from her childhood, was found 
only in the gosjx;!. She has passed through ; 


many persecutions since, has been calum- 
niated, before tribunals, driven from her 
liahitation, cursed and loaded with reproaches 
on the part of two rich aunts whose lieircss 
she would be, yet she is very b!i]>))y, because 
God granting the prayer of her chlldbood 
has taught her to know bis holy will.” 

I dare not trespass lurtber on your space 
than to insert the folhuviug statonient re- 
specting the financial position of onr brctliren 
at Lyons. After referring ti) a journey to 
Switzerland, See., in which :i, strcmious !hid 
a successful effort was made, at least success- 
ful for the time, to relieve the Ciomuilttee, the 
Ueport proceeds tims : — 

“ But since this great cflort of onr friends 
wc have received very little, with tbi^ exeep- 
tion of two donations, one from a s(K‘iet_y and 
the otlKi iroin a friend in Itngland. Our 
deficit Avill inevitably exist acain. in spite of 
unr reductions, if our boiiefaetors wait for 
fresh cries of distress beli)re tlay seinl us 
wlint they intend fur us. c ]il;ice this 
matter bel'ore thoim AA’e an* sure that they 
will heneehuth seek to ]ie]|i us to :(\uid those 
cri.ses wliicli paralyse our work, and to assure 
us, hy regul.tr siihscri))ti<ins, a constantly 
jirogressivo oour.se. As to the ri'st wc have 
no other source oj' uuf‘a''incss. lo cjilertaiu 
doubt as to the future, after tla* deliv cranees 
of which we have h<‘0ii th(' suliji'ct would 
Ije to add ingratitude to unhelicf. In eon- 
clu.sion. bedoved brethren, reccier the assur- 
ance of onr allcction ami mir gratitude in 
Christ Jesus. Ib3 in whom we aie one with 
you for eternity. 

“In the name of the Coimuiitee for F^an- 
gelisation. 

“ G. Fisch, Pastor. 

“Lyons 14 Uov. 18.hh.” 

I trust that many ol' your readers will 
prartlcaJfi/ .syiujiathise with their good rvurk; 
and let tho.se rcmeiiiber wdio lia\(' neither 
gold nor silver to give, that tin }' have, il' the 
disciples of the Lord, tliut in their {msscssiou 
that can procuni both, the power whicli 
prayer wields. . 

Yuur.s truly, 

Fvax' Dwies, Sec. 

Ponatious and Suhscn])tions wa’ll he 
thardefully recoi\e(l hy tlie 'i ix iwurer, William 
Alers Ifankey, Lsq , 7, kVncliurcli-street; 
or hy the Secretary, the Lev. Evan Davies, 
at the Dffice of the Society, 7, Blomlield- 
strett, Fijishury. 
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POLYNESIAN ISLANDS. 

SAMOA. 

DESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE. 

The beautiful islands nf tlie Southern Pacific, in common with other 
iropical countrii^S, to occasionally visited with storms and hurricanes, 
SO terrific as to defy aU the efforts of man to avert the effects of their 
ftny. Before Hieir re^stleis career, human habitations and the trees of 
the forest are alike levelled with the ground ; and the smiling settlement 
is witliln a few Imurs converted into a waste. 

The fpllov^dng letters bring under our notice a scene of this mournful 
description the Ei^frmmg, page 21); hut while we are called to sympa- 
thise with thn sufferers in the destruction of their property, and of wliat, 
we trust, they valued still more~thc houses in w^hich they were wont to 
assemble for tlio worship of God, it is still a subject for praise and 
thanljs||ving that their Jives have been spared ; and we cncouragt^ the 
hope, lhat so mai’hed a token of the Divine forbearance and compassion 
will lead the islanders preserved, though called to suffer, to main' a 
renewed surrender of thein»i^ves to the work and service of their Lord. 

Il; will be seen 'fyom the following Letters that the Mission families, in 
common with • the natives of the island of Upolu, have heen S(.'Yeiv 
sufferers by the storm ; but we are happy to add tliat its ravages did not 
extend to the other islands of the group. 

The llev. George Btallworthy, under date Upolu, iOth April, ly-h), gives 
the following details : — 

“ I must give yen sonie account of a deso- 
latiijg gale wtjich has refdaljy swept over W8. 

“ The gile to which ijhave rqfri',13^ COia- 
mciicod on the morning of th« of tjils 
month. Puring the preceding 4ay £»ifd night 
a strong soiitli-oast wihd blown, aocojii- 
panied with rain. That, however, k pot the 
fj darter froni which gales blow here, conse- 
quently the people felt no apprehension. 

But between eight and nine o'0lock on the 
morning of the above day th^ wind sfellM to 
about south south-west, « fuiious blow 
immediately commenced. 4^ |h# same time 
a heavy sea came rolling I®, t^hi|ch greatly 
alarmed many. There wm nil the timo 
what appeared a driving rain, but which our 
taste infonnod us was largely charged with 
m water. I tried, with the aid of three or 


four uatives, who came to Bee how we wore 
getting on, to sooure the fliatch of my 
hut was at last obliged to ahafrion the attempt. 
The covering of tlm ridgo blew away, much 
of the thijtch in other parts was turned ii])- 
wards and inwards, and thus tlie house became 
deluged with water. Only one small room 
remained tolerably dry, in which my family 
took Bliclter. Trees were falling all around, 
luteliigenco was every now and then brought 
me tli|t sudi and such n house was down. 
Li some cases the shivering and disheartened 
proprietoi's camo themselves to tell me their 
loss. In not a few instances the most valua- 
ble property of the natives was buried in the 
ruins of their dwellings. About noon the 
wind suddenly fell, the rain ceased, and there 
was a dead calm, with only an occasional 
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gentle breatli of air, little more than enough ua, and that to trust ia Hm at auch a saaioii. 

to assure us that the wind had changed. We was as much a privilege as a u^sstty. Tlie 

hoped that the gale was over, but bj’ half- rooming dawned and found us safe tod In 
past Ode, or two o’clock, the wind had tra- health. In the forenoon of Saturday, the dth, 

veiled round by east to about north-west. It trusting that the strength of the gale had 

again blew as heavily, and some think more passed, we removed to the native house above 
heavily, than before, and continued through named, where we found shelter from the rain j 

the afternoon and night, with much rain. A the wind blew strong occasi<pally during 

large number of trees and houses which had Saturday tod Saturday night, and it was not 

resisted the southerly blow, fell before this, till Sabbath that we felt, assured that the gale 

In my neighbourhood only about one house had Q>ent itself. That day was squally and 

in ten was left standing, and those remaining irony. We had no large house to mefet in j 

were for the most part of the smallest kind, consequently we could only in our family 
Into these many of the natives crowded, others circles return thanks to God, who, amid fio 

found partial shelter under portions of fallen much destruction, had spared our so often 

houses, and many, I am informed, passed the forfeited lives. 

night without any shelter. The roof of my “ Since the gale all have been busy in dry- 
house gave way in the middle, and a fifth ing their property, erecting small houses for 
part of it was carried off. My family con- their temporary abode, or taking to pieces 

tinues to occupy the little room. We had their fallen houses, in preparation for rebuild- 

littlo apprehension that the roof of it would ing. 

give way; but after the change of wind it let “ The whole of the roof of Mr. Harbutt’s 
in much water, and my wife and family could house was taken off by the wind. Out of , 

not find sufficient standing room between the more than thirty chapels, including those of 

droppings ; besides which, there were from the Wesleyans, which were standing in the 

one to two inches of water on the floor. A two districts before the gale, only one remains, 

native house near ns was standing, and the and that is much shaken. Nearly all the 

roof was pretty sound. But its stability was larger kinds of houses arc down, so that iu 

doubtful. We, therefore, determined to wait almost every village we are, for the present, 

the will of God where we were. Our position without any place to assemble in. As far as 

was uncomfortable and anxious; but we felt I can learn, no life has been lost iu my dis- 

that it was our God who was working around trict, or ia that of Mr. Harbutt.” 

Additional particulars of the hurricane are supplied in the following 
comriiunication from the Kev. William Mills, under uate Apia Harbour, 
Upolu, 10th July, 1850 

“ Very likely before this reaches you, you I never may again. The whole came upon 

will have had some intimation of the tremcn- us so suddenly that po time was afforded in 

dons hunicane with which we Avere visited on any way to guard against the havoc which it 

the 5tli of April. All our former storms made. When I arose a little before sunrise, 

appeared but ns the gentle zephyr, compared nothing unusual appeared to indicate a 

with this. All on this island have suffered except light puffs coming across the island ; 

more or less by it, but I am the only one on but these puffs soon changed into squalls. In 

Avhom the greatest calamity has fallen, in less fhan an hour they became so thick and , 

being left completely destitute of house in strong that I began to think it prudent to 

any shape. But for the exceeding kindness secure as well as I could n small stone build* 

of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, whose storehouse ing, as a kind of refuge, if needed; we were 

happily weathered the gale, we riiould have not loft long in doubt about that, for before 

been at our wit’s end to know what to do; — the natives and^ myself, could get the thatch 

ever since the gale wo have been residing in secured, it became evidait that our dwelling 

their family. house was about to give way. Mrs. Hardie 

“I have never seen a galo^ike it, and hope and family were with ns at tl^e time, so tiiat 

:.t^2 
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moi'^ tbjan A dozej) at ns wer^ pp.cked into a 
small room twdve feet |)y ten, and thpre 
we spent two full days and nights. By mid- 
day the storm began; it was truly awful ; 
the very earth seemed to tremble under the 
fury of the tempest. Our house eoon lay in a 
heap of ruins, and all our property lay buried 
underneath; every moment we expected the 
little shelter we had to he laid flat with the 
oarth; hut where were we to flee? Every native 
house was down ; and oven our fine chapel on 
which wo bad bestowed so much time and 
labour, fiad nothing hut the hare walls stand- 
ing. The Mission-store was standing, but 
the cocoa-nut trees were bending over it so as 
to threaten its destruction every moment. 
Wo could do nothing but stand stUl and see 
the salvation of our God. 

“You will he glad to hear that the iron 
Bethel cliapel stood out the humcanej and 


with tb^ exception of one of tiio ends boSiig 
soinowlmt bent in, it has m(it with very little 
damage. ■ 

“Long before the hurriennn was at its 
height, three .ships whicl; lay at aijcluT went 
on shore; one of tlicni, n fine vessel, the 
Favourite, q£ London, With all our losses of 
provisions, furniture, bartor-gijod.s, and other 
things, I lament notliing more than tlio 
loss of a great portion of my book.s; and 
what remain are very mueh Pijoiknl by the 
torrents of wilt water which poured down 
with little intermission for forty-eight honr.s. 
It is matter for lhankrulnc.ss, that, tbongh 
much exposed to cold and Avot, none of ms 
suffered the least in heaUh; and Avitli this 
blessing, and the help of our gracions idather, 
we may expect in time to master our difJl- 
Onlties.” 


SAMOAN NEW TESTAMENT. 

Cue Missionaiy brethren in Samoa, on the complctioi) of llicir im- 
portant labours in the translation and revision of tho*sov(?rnl ])ooks of 
the New Testament, forwarded the manuscript to this eounlry, to Ix' 
printed under Hie auspices of the British and Eoreign Bihht Socicly, 
The Committee of that Institution, with tlieir accustomt'd lilicralily, 
undertook the expense of the issue of a large edition, whicli was accord- 
ingly carried thi’ouglrthe jiress by the Rev. J. B. Stair, whose scrvic'cs, 
while ill England, were sjiecially retained for the liurpose. W r Inuf^ 
the plcasui*c to announce that the completed edition, consisting of 
15,000 copies, which was shipped for the isiaiKls in August of Js; ld, 
arrived safely in Samoa, and is now in the course of distribution through- 
out the different islands of the group. 


-TAHITI. 

In one or two of our recent Numbers, it has been oiu' pleasing did}’ to 
report the revival and gradual spread throughout various districts in tUi.^ 
island of the spirit of pure and undefiled religion. In tlio niean -wlnlc the 
enemy of souls has been on the alert, seeking by means of a Miare, lutein- 
peranceiyy/hich. has too often piroved effective among native tribes, to recover 
his lost dominion ; but it Avill be seen from the following Ix-dter, that the 
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atteippt has signally failed, and that^ very few exeeptiom, ihQ mem- 

bers of the churches have maintained their Christian rectitude, while the 


number of converts has continued to 
Mr. Chisholm, writing under date 

“ Afi tlie Directors may 1)0 anxious to hear 
how things arc going on here, at the present 
juncture, I write to say, that, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of moriil depravity which 
the re-introductloii of infoxicatingdnriks has 
brought to iight, there are bright points in the 
picture, which have been made more con- 
s]ticnous by the dark shading. — The church 
niernhers as a whole have shown a most 
ideasiiig measure of stedfastness ; the past 
month has been a most trying one, as the 
means of indulgence have been abundant; so 
that Mr. Jlarff and I were delighted to find, on 
our luunthly visit to Hitiaa and Tiarei, that 
hnt four inemhers in these two districts had 
Vteen ensnared; and wc had the pleasure at the 
same lime of admitting thirteen new members, 
Guo of those admitted at llitiaa deserves 
particular notice*, as he was a character of 
whom I formerly entertained hnt slight hopes, 
and was not a little surprised to see him pre- 
sent himself amongst the candidates. During 
my residence at llitiaa, he invariably turned 
a deaf car to all that was said to him, and 
when he attended chapel seemed one of the 
most careless of hearers; Imt God’s thoughts 
are not as our thoughts. He who had suf- 
fered the poor man to dcs])ise the proffered 
mercy for upwards of fifty years, brought him 
to the foot of the cross witli the simplicity of 
a little child, a few ■weeks ago, by the following 
simple means: — His sister, with whom he 
lived, and W'ho was lunch older than himself, 
had been for many years a church member, 
and although feeble she continued to enjoy 
her usual health, until one morning at day- 
break, when she called her brother, and thus 
addressed him—' My brother, don’t you see 
how fooblo I am? will not you leave off your 
evil ways, and seek Christ, that I may he 
comforted before I die? Come here, and let us 
two pray together.’ Prayer hoing ended, she 
again addressed him — ‘ I entreat you, dear 
brother, to follow sin no more for ever, hut 
come now and walk in the way of life;’ — and 
having said this, she immediately expired, 
without tiny appareut pain. It seems to have 


increase. 

tbe 8th July, observes : — 

been a message of mercy to his soul, his views 
were so clear, and his sincerity so evident, 
that we felt no hesitation in baptizing him, and 
. proposing him as a member to the church; ha 
was admitted accordingly. The others who 
were admitted, were mostly young people 
wlio have been under instruction for some 
time past. The improved state of things in 
both these districts since I removed from 
them, convinces us more and more that native 
agency^ under occasional superintendence, will 
produce more real and lasting good than exclu- 
sive foreign agency can ever he expected to do. 
When we go thei’e from time to time, and see 
that God is stirring np individuals to zeal and 
activity in his service, we are glad, and earn- 
estly pray that ho may cany on the good 
work more and more, and graciously prevept 
any blighting influence from falling upon it. 
One man at Hitiaa, who is now’ the life and 
soul of the place, was a very inconsistent 
member on- our first going there, but I trust 
has been since purified in the furnace of 
affliction : about two years ago he w’as brought 
to the grave’s mouth, and led to realize the 
nearness of eternity. On one of my visits to 
him on that occasion, I was led to pray that 
he might he spared for the sake of his children. 
He seemed to regard his recovery as an answer 
to my prayer, and felt that he was bound 
henceforth to live for the good of his children ; 
and, happily, his concern for their spiritual 
welfare has led totictivo usefulness in other 
ways; and we now feel that confidence in 
him, as a fellow-worker in the Gospel, which 
we are seldom able to cherish in regard 
to a Tahitian. There are now Hufa and 
Arato at Tiarei; Roura, at Mahaena; and 
Mairuai and Tomu, at Hitiaa, all useful active 
lahourtws in that part of the island. I am 
now endeavouring to load some to act in 
the same way, on this side of the island; 
and for this purpose have meetings with 
those in the neighbourhood of Dapeuriri on 
tlie Tuesdays, and here on the Thursdays, 
for the purpose of explaining texts that may 
be suitable to address the people from at their 
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meeitings. The deacons at Papenriri— viz. 
Far-eahu and Airirna, are*excellcnt men, and 
fully to he depended on. It would have done 
your heart good to have heard the addresses 


they delivered at the last church meeting 
warning and exhorting the members against 
intoxicating drinks. They are both practioal, 
though not pledged, teetotallers,” 


INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

If the day of India’s conversion to the faith of Christ is deferred, and 
if the labourers in that extensive portion of the vineyard, on comparing 
their little isolated bands of native disciples •with the dense mass of hea- 
thens by whom they are surrounded, may sometimes he prompted in 
seasons of despondency to exclaim, “ 0 Lord! how long?’’ it is neverthe- 
less a subject of encouragement and praise, that individual instances of 
conversion at the various Mission Stations in India have not been rare, 
nor is tbe actual number of converts in the aggregate few or small. The 
Christian believer, relying on the promises of God, will regard the present 
amount of success as an earnest of a future and glorious harvest; and 
will enter into the joy of the Missionary on every fresh ac(?ession from 
the ranks of heathenism. Under the influence of such feelings, tlu' fol- 
lowing account— •'extracted from the jiages of the Calcutta Christian Advo- 
cate — of a baptismal service til at recently took place in connexion wi Ih 
the native Christian church under the pastoral charge ol’ the Lev. 
Joseph Mullens, will be read with peculiar interest : — 


“ On Sabbath last, Oct. 26 th, an unusually 
interesting service took ^ace in connexion 
with the Native Christian church at Bho- 
wanipore, on the south ' side of Calcutta. 
This church, which a few years ago con- 
tained only six or eight members, now num- 
bers nineteen^ while a proportionate increase 
has taken place among the Christian families 
at the station. On the occasion mentioned, 
six, of the children of the church members 
were, by their parents, dedicated to the Lord 
in baptism; and at the same time, a young 
Hindoo tlirew off the bonds of his sui)er- 
Stition, and was baptized together with his 
household. The Kev. A, F. Lacroix preached 
a sermon most appropriate to the occasion 
from 2 Cor. v. 17;— ‘If any man be in 
Christ, he is anew creature; old things are 
passed away; behold, all tilings are become 
now*’ In expounding this passage, Mr. L. 
dwelt particularly on the spirituality of the 


gospel system, pointing out that it did not 
require the forsaking or adopting of -any 
peculiar external customs of dress, food, &c., 
but is intended for the governance of the 
heart and life of men. He exhorted Ins 
hearers also to keep in ^iew the object of 
baptism, and its meaning ; reminding them 
that it is a privilege^ as Avell as a duty, con- 
ferred by Him who has pi'omised to be a 
God, not only to bis pcojdo, but also to their 
seed. — The Rev. J. Mullens next addressed 
the churcli and congregation on the duties 
which a profession of Christ by baptism in- 
volves; showing, that as they who are bap- 
tized into Christ are baptized into his dealb, 
they have daily to work out the end for 
which he died, viz. the destruction of sin 
in themselves and others. He then ba])- 
tized the little band of ‘ neophytes ' in the 
name of the Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

“ The spiritual history of the new convert, 
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thus received into the Lord’s church, fur- 
nishes much encouragement to His servants 
to continue their work with a steady perse- 
verance, and not to despair of its fruit, though 
it may he delayed. He is a native of Cut- 
tack, and for nearly fifteen years has been 
under the influence and instruction of Mis- 
sionaries. \yhen twelve years of age, he en- 
tered one of the Christian schools, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. C. Lacey, of the 
General Baptist Mission. Christian instrac- 
tion made little impression on his mind, but 
it fitted him to hear the Oriya preaching of 
the Missionaries with a deeper interest than 
he formerly felt ; so much so, that he would 
often go to their preaching with pleasure, 
and stay to the end of the service. He 
subsequently became a bearer in the family 
of G. Hough, Esq., and of !Mr. Lacey, both 
of whom sought to advance his spiritual 
welfare, ^lld Iroin whom he received much 
knowledge of Christian truth. A year ago 
he came to Calcutta, and entered the service 
of Mr. Mullens. Here the Spirit of God 
wrought powerfully on his mind; the seed 
which had long been sown, and had not died, 
sprang up; by the public and private teach- 
ing of the word, his views of truth were 
corrected and enlarged; and, with a heart 
apparently truly converted, he at length re- 
solved to devote himself to the Lord. The 
ibllowing answ'crs, written by himself, to 
questions proposed at his baptism, wdll show 
how well he apprehends the great doctrines 
of the Gospel. But this is not all; he ap- 
pears to feel their power, and to have more 
spritual views than many native Christians 
possess even in a higher rank of life. 

“ I. What has induced you to renounce 
Ilindooism ? 

“ There have been, it is said, nine inciwna- 
tions of Yisbnu, but not one of these incar- 
nations has done anything for man’s salva- 
tion. Jiiggernath is an imago made w'ith 
hands: it is made of tlie wood of the Nim 
tree. Altogether, the Hindoos have thirty - 
three millions of gods, but all these are only^ 
idols of various kinds. Children, whilst they 
are young and foolish, play with dolls; but 
when they become men, they put away 
childish things. In the same manner, as 
long as the eyes of my understanding were 
blinded, I worshipped dolls or idols; but the 


good Lord has been pleased to open ay eyeS, 
and I now know that all image worship is a 
great delusion. I therefore Jhave forsaken 
it. ■ Hindoos undertake long pUgrimages, 
count beads, give alms, read charms, offer 
sacrifices, and mortify their bodies in various 
ways, in order to obtain health', or wealthy 
or children, or earthly. happiness. Now, all 
these are perishable things; yet I never found, 
that the gods were able to bestow them* 
How, then, shall they be able to save the 
soul, and give me eternal happiness in 
heaven ? I also felt that Hindooism could 
never impart to me ease of conscience, or 
joy of heart, and therefore I have renounced 
it. 

“ II. On whom do you now rest your hopes 
of salvation ? 

“ The Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
came into this world, and performed many 
miracles; but wicked men despised and per- 
secuted liim. This Jesus is a sea of love; 
hei loved the whole race of sinful man, and 
for it offered up his own body as a sacrifice 
and atonement. From this we learn that 
Jesus Christ is the great Saviour of men. 
Other refuge we have none. This I^rmly 
believe; 1 believe Jesus to be my own Saviour, 
I receive him wholly and entirely, and into 
his hands I commit my spirit. 

“ III. Is there any salvation out of Christ? 

“No; there is no salvation in any other, 
for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved. 

“IV. Can you, in your own strength, do 
anything that is good or right? 

“No; man’s nature is corr'pt,aDd his works, 
thoughts, and words are only evil continually. 
Therefore, I know that I shall not by any 
endeavours of ray own free myself from sin; 
but if God the Father will, in his great 
mercy, send his Holy Spirit into my heart, 
and make it holy, then I shall bo able to 
act and think aright. 

“ V. What is the duty of every true Chris- 
tian? 

“ His duty is to love the Lord his God with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all Ills mind, and to love his neighbour as 
himself. 

“VI. What benefits do Christians receive 
in this life, and in the life to comO? 

“ In this life they receive many benefits. 
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tlttief are the^e: they are at peace vrlth 
Gofl^ ahd through the Holy Spirit’* power 
and love they partake, in some roeafiure at 
least, oF the nature of Ood, God beooraes 
their Father, and they live safe imdcr his 
almighty protection. They may have either 
trial or prosperity in tins world; in either 
case thdir minds wUl he happy, and all fear 
of death will be taken away. In the life to 
come, Christians wdll enjoy the presence of 
<jk)d, and perfect happiness for ever. 


^ Vll. "What Ordinance has Chriit estab- 
lished for those who enter his ehuroh, and 
what does this ordinance signify? 

“ The ordlnanoG is baptism. The religion 
of Christ is essentially and makes the 
hearts of men pure and holy. Water is 
therefore the most fitting emblem of regene- 
ration; as water purifies the bodies of men, 
so the Spirit of God purifies the heart, makes 
it holy, and gives it new birth,” 


ITINERANCY UP THE RIVER ISAMATTI, IN -BENGAL, 


The labours of the Society's Missionaries in Calcutta being for Iho 
most part restiicted to the population of that great capital, and its im- 
mediate vicinity, few opportunities offer for visiting the regions beyond. 
But during the cold season fiicilities for such labour are occasionally 
presented, and of these our brethren gladly avail themselves, not only for 
the purpose of needful recreation, hut as a means of proclaiming the 
word of life to thousands of deluded idolaters, who are placed ])oyond 
the reach of their ordinary ministrations. 

"With these objects in view, the Rev. J. H. Parker, of the Calcutta 
Mission, accompanied by two native catechists, undertook a journey to 
the interior in the early part of last year, and the results of liis experience 
and observation are recorded in the following interesting journal : — 


“ During the greater part of the month of 
January, 1850, 1 was engaged in a missionary 
ifriaeraiicyup the river Isaa|atti, a lai;gc stream 
about forty miles to the! eastward of the 
Hooghly, which, flowing through the Sunder- 
bunds, empties itself into the Bay of Bengal. 

*‘In this journey I was accompanied by my 
family, and by two Native Christian assistants 
connected with our station at Bhowanipore — 
Ram (^handra and Kailas; the former of whom 
espcciali}'^, having had much experience in 
tills work in past years, I found exceedingly 
useful. 

“ CHRISTIAN STATION OJ? BALLIAIIATI. 

“We loft home with the evening tide on 
Friday, January 4th, journeying nearly duo 
east, along the canal which connects Calcutta 
with the Suriderbunds. Our plan was to spend 
our first Sabbath at BalUahati, a station in 
the Sunderbunds, where there is a body of 
Native Christians connected with our Society, 


under the care of Mr. Lacroix. We reached 
the place on Saturday afternoon, and re- 
mained there till Monday morning. A cate- 
chist resides constantly at this station; but, 
owing to its distance from Calcutta, and its 
unhottlthlness during the greater part of the 
year, it cauaot receive tlic same amount of 
European superintendence which it might 
enjoy if more favourably situated. I was on 
this account the more desirous to spend, if 
possible, a Sabbath with tliose people; and 
was glad also to be able on my return, throe 
weeks afterwards, to spend with them the last 
Sabbath of my absence from home. The first 
and fourth Sabbaths being tlius employed in 
communicating instruction to this little band 
of Native Christians, the time that intervened 
was spent in labours for the good of the 
heathen population. 

“ SUNDERBUNDS, 

“ On Monday morning, January 7th, after 
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giving medicine to some applicants, we left 
the Christian station of BallLahati, to prose* 
cnte our journej and Avork among the heathen. 
During the whole of tlijs* day w'e were occupied 
in travelling through the intricate rivers and 
canals of the SundcrbiMids, an exclusive district 
of j'orcst and marshy country, in some parts 
of wliich tigers and other wild animals are 
numerous, while many of the streams abound 
Avith alligators. Our course sometimes led us 
along rivers of consideralde breadth,— some- 
times along streams so narrow, that another 
boat of the same size as our own could pass 
Avitli difliculty; sometimes w'e had on both 
sides, down to the Avater’s edge, dense jungle 
iu Avhich inoiikeya and a variety of beautiful 
birds A\'ere sporting, which disappeared at our 
approach, and AAdthin ivluch had wc presumed 
to penetrate, avo might have met' with beasts 
to frighten us in our turn; Avhilst, at other 
times, we Avere cheered hy seeing, on one side 
or 01) both, spots Avbleh had been rescued from 
the Jungle, and reduced liy cultivation to 
I'uniish resuleuce and food for man. Many 
years ago the Avholo of the Sunderbunds (a 
Avord, siguilViiig foJ'CsfH of the Surukri tree; 
thoiu'.li I'Oine translate the Avurd, hemtiful 
V. ,is in the slate above described; hut 
grants nf laud on very advantageoms terms 
have been made bytiovernmeut roenterprizing 
ludividiiaD, by whom a considerable portion 
lias now been rcclainied. d’ho Christian sta- 
tluu of Dalliahati is oii one of these estates, 
Ariiicli bus been for s-evenil years under culti- 
\atjun, find from which the jungle has been 
completely cleared away; even there, how- 
OA’^cr, oAving to the locuiity and the nature of 
the 'a'il,ricc is the only firticle that can yet be 
prodma-'d. Jt Avtis not till dark that wo 
emf'rgeti from these ma/.y cbamiels into the 
l,i,);!d ;-trcam of the Isam.atti, find jmrsuiug 
i nr cm in-,!) north warh, .alter an lioiirh good 
iNoviri,'': :u rived at 'I'aki. 

*■ 'J jiis ])laci i.s r.atlicr more than forty miles 
due .ist (d'< '.alculh.i; and Iktc on the folloAving 
moniMig A\n began our iliiHaatiug woik. But 
as it. Avould be tedious to give a particular 
aceouut of all the places avo vidleil in our 
joU'-ney, T sb.all coiitelit myself with .stating 
brii'lly the ^^cnend plan of our proceedings 
A’dicrever we wont, and then give a short ac- 


m 

count of our reception end engagements at a 
few of the villages we called at. 

“the field op missionary LABOim. 

“On both hanks of tile river the tillages are 
numerous, and many of them of considerable 
size, presenting a very excellent field for this 
kind of missionary labour. The country 
around is exceedingly fertile tod well culti- ’ 
vated, yielding in rich abundance the ttoious 
products of the soil.* At many of the villages 
bazars are hold daily, and markets either once 
or twice a week. Great numbers of persons 
come on these occasions, especially to the 
markets, from the villages for many miles 
around, in order to sell the produce of them 
fields, or the Avork of their hands, and to 
purchase other articles required for domestic 
use. The bazars are generally held in the 
morning, the markets in the afternoon; the 
latter are sometimes kept open till eight or 
nine o’clock at night, and presented a strange 
appearance at some of the places we visited; 
the various articles of merchandize being all 
spread out upon the ground, and each vendor 
having one or two little earthen lamps 
(called chirafm), in size and shape nearly re- 
sembling the bowl of a table-spoon, Avith a 
little oil and a piece of cotton for a Avick, in 
order to show off his goods. Our movements 
from j)lace to place Avere iu a great degree 
regulated by these markets, as In this way 
we Avere able to make knoAvn the message of 
the gospel to numbers who reside iu distant 
villages, and Avho Avould not otherwise have 
heard tlie Bedeemcr’s name. 

“ On arriAung at a village, Ave generally Avent 
ashore at once, taking Avith us some cojiies of 
the Scriptures, and ti’acts; and having selected 
the most suitable place wo could find— a 
little removed from the noise and hustle of the 
market, but sufficiently near to attract notice, 
and in ti good thoroughfare — there took our 
stand; one of our number, generally Kailas, 
then rant} the hell, as it is called (that, is, began 
to read ji portion of one of the tracts, or a 
passage from the Gospels), in order to collect 
the people; after this, ho would sonictimes 
add a few words, Avhich were followed up by 
a more exteuded discourse hy Ram Cliandra 
(uid myself. 

{To he continued^) 
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THE CHOLERA IN JAMAICA. 


It cannot be unknown to any of our readers that the island of 
Jamaica has, for several months past, been suffering from the ravages of this 
fearful scourge, and that hundreds, and even thousands, of its population 
have fallen a prey to its virulence. The epidemic is not confined to the 
large towns and lower parts of the island, but appears to have penetrated 
indiscriminately to the most elevated districts. At a period of such 
general calamity, we feel called upon to acknowledge, with devout grati- 
tude, the Lord’s goodness in preserving the lives of our dear Missionary 
brethren, and the members of their families, from the fatal effects of the 
pestilence. It is further most gratifying to state that, so far as our in- 
formation extends, the Mission churches and congregations have, to a 
remarkable extent, been exempted from its ravages. 

With a view to relieve the anxieties of those of our friends who are 
more particularly interested in the Jamaica Mission, and to excite their 
sympathies and their prayers on behalf of the sufferers under this afflic- 
tive visitation, we give the following extract of a Letter received from the 
Rev. J. Andrews, under date Morant Bay, November 25th, 1850 : — 


“ I am extremely anxious to let you know 
a little of our state at this particular and 
solemn crisis. To enter into detail I cannot ; 
but must gratefully acknowledge the great 
goodness and mercy of our kind and gracious 
GK)d to us as a family, and to the people 
committed to our charge. 

“ Long ere this you will have received the 
mournful intelligence from this isle. The 
cholera, that alarming epidemic, has carried 
off upwards of 4000 in Kingston alone. Mo- 
rant Bay has suffered greatly, and is suffering 
still. It is now raging very mnch in the 
Blue Mountain Valley. I have heard of two 
deaths this morning close to us, and several 
other cases. Truly, the hand of the Lord 
is upon us I 

“ I regret to inform you that, for the last 
five Sabbaths, I have been laid asido from 
my arduous but delightful labours. During 
this time I have been brought very low; 
but the Lord bath helped me, and hath not 
yet given me over unto death. As I was 
recovering from my first sickness, I was 
seized with the cholera^ and was brought to 
the mouth of the ^avej but the Lord de- 
livered me. Mrs. Andrews was attacked 
with cholera, also, just as I was getting a 


little better; but as she was very ill, I was 
compelled to crawl out of bed, to try to helj) 
her. I subsequently had a relapse, which 
has again reduced me, and made me unfit 
to attend to anything at present. Both Mrs. 
Andrews and myself have been at the point 
of death, and were so at the same time, so 
that we did not see one another for eight 
days. In fact, we did not expect to behold 
each other’s face again in the flesh; hut the 
Lord has been better to us than all our fears. 
We both felt that we were in the hands of 
God, and that he is ^ too wise to err, and 
too good to be unkind.’ Wo desire to record 
our Ebenezer, and exclaim, ‘ Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped us.’ Our dear child, too, 
became very ill; but, blessed be the name 
of the Lord! we are all spared. Many 
other families have been swept away; but 
we arc still preserved, and desire to feel 
ourselves safe under the shadow of the 
wing of the Almighty. Wo cm trust Him 
still. We regard him saying to us, ‘Be 
still, and know that I am God.’ The Scrip- 
tures have been very precious to us. By 
grace, through faith, we were able to claim 
the promises of God, as belonging to m!'* 
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SOUTH AFBICA. 

SECOND JOUENEY OF THE EEV. DAVID LIVINOSTON 
TO THE NEWLY DISCOVEEED INLAND LAKE. 

In the summer of 1849 our enterprising mis’feionary, Mr. Livingston, 
accompanied by Messrs. Murray and Oswell, undertook a journey to 
(explore tlie miknoAvn regions extending north-west from Mr. L.’s station 
at Kolobeng, and more especially with a view to ascertain the existence of 
a large interior Lake, reported by natives to be situated at a distance of 
several himdred miles in that direction. Of the signal success that 
crowned the imdertaldng, in the discovery not only of the Lake, but also 
of sever^il considerable rivers flowing from north to south, full details 
were given in our numbey for March, in last year. 

Encouraged by tho events of the former joiimey, and desirous to make 
a more minute investigation^ of the Lake llegion, and of its practical 
capabilities, with a view to the exteiiaion of missionary enterprise, Mr. 
Livingston resolved to avail himself of an opportunity, when his people, 
being for tho most part engrossed by their field labours, would be pre- 
vented from giving regular attendance on the services of the station, for 
tlic prosecution of a meond journey to the interior. 

On this occasioii, j\Ir, Livingston was accompanied by Mrs. Livingston 
(wiu), as most of our readers arc probably aware, is a daughter of tho 
llev. Hobert Moffat), and their cliildrcn, and also by Sechele the chief, and 
Mebaloe, the native teacher of the Kolobeng Station. Proceeding from 
Kolobeng, in April of last year, tho travellers, instructed by Mr. L.’s for 
mer experience, met with comparatively few ohsiruciions on their route, 
and suffered little inconveTuence from want of water or other privations 
incident to a progress througli wild and inhospitable regions. After 
visiting tbe.Bakurutse tribe, who live at the lower end of the Zouga, the 
travellers crossed that river and ascended its northern bank, intending 
to follow the course of the Tammmkle until they reached the residence 
of tho friendly chief Sohitaoiie; but when near the junction of the tw^o 
rivers they were informed by a Bakhoba chief, named Palano, that the 
fly called “ Ucise' abounded on the d’ammialde. As the bite of this for- 
midable insect was known to be fatal to oxen, horses, and dogs, though not ■ 
to man, and the jiarty were in possession of no more oxen than were 
barely sufficient to draw the waggons, Mr. Livingston resolved to prosecute 
his enterprise alone ; but Mrs. L. pnderring to pass the interval among 
the Bataoana, while awaiting her liiisband’s return, the party rc-crossed 
the Zouga, and proceeded onwards to the Lake. Heclmlathehe, the chief, 
engaged to furnish Mr. Livingston with guides for his expedition, and 
also to make provision for his family during his absence. These pre- 
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liminary arrangements 'being made, and everything appearing favourable, 
Mr. L. was on the eve of starting on liis journey, when his driver and 
leader were laid up by fever ; and subsequently two of his children, and 
others of the party were attacked. As the malaria seemed to exist in a 
more concentrated form near the Lake than in any other part, and had 
already proved fatal in two instances, the travellers considc'vcd itpinident 
to retreat, after passing two Sundays with the Bataoana ; and as the time 
at Mr. Livingston's command was nearly expended, lie was reluctantly 
compelled, through the serious obstacles interposed by the prevalence of 
the fever and the fly, to return to his station at JKolobeng, defemng the 
accomplishment of his ulterior objects for a more favourable opportunity. 

The sickness with which the pai’ty were attacked, is stated to be marsh 
fever, generated from the lake and river, at that pei*iod of the year when 
evaporation has proce('ded so far as to c'xpose the banks of vegetable 
matter to the action of the sun. In the natives the elfccts of the poison 
imbibed ijito the system tippear most frequently in the form of bilious 
fever, and they generally reover after bciaig coj)ionsly relieved of bile ; 
but as the rcsidt of his observation and inquiry, Mr, Livingston has been 
led to doubt whether this disease may not form a serious barrier to the 
introduction of Kiiro}iC(vi civilization and the formation of missionary 
establishments in the vicinity of the Lake district. As, however, the Teoge, 
a river which falls into the Ijake at its north-west extremity, is reported 
to flow southward with great rapidity, the region beyond must have a 
considerable elevation : and hopes arc consequc'iitly entertained that 
localities may he found in that direction nn exceptionable on the score of 
health. With a view to the solution of tliis interesting and important 
problem, Mr, Livingston j)roposes to undertake another journey at the 
first opportunity ; and Mi-s. L. so fully partakes of the enterprising spirit 
of her husband, and so conlially sympathises in his object, that sbe has 
consented to his leaving her during the period, more or less protracted, 
that an undertaking embracing such objects must necessarily occupy. 

Although, therefore, the anticipations that had been lield out by the 
results of the first journey to Uie Lake region, of an early introduction of 
the gospel among new and populous tribes, have been somewhat overcast 
by the unexpected obstacles encountered by Mr. Livingston and his party 
on the second journey, wo still encourage the hope, that, in the good 
providence of God, these obstacles may not prove insuperable, and that 
a way may yet be opened for tlie access of the word of Life, and the 
blessings which follow in its train, among tribes and nations which have 
for ages been consigned to mimitigated barbarism. 
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KNAPP’S HOPE. 

The Missionary work in Caffreland having been of slow growth, and 
attended with few positive results, as compared with the cordial recep- 
tion given to the gospel hy other of the African tribes, we hail with pecu- 
liar satisfaction any tidings of conversions from amongst a people who 
have been found so difficult to reclaim from their wild and nomadic 
habits. The following communication from the Bev. F. G. Kayser, 
under date the 30th September, ult., will furnish gratifying proof, that 
they, in common with the rest of the human family, are fully capable of 
being made the subjects of a divine and gracious influence; — 


“ Since reporting the state of our affiiirs 
in May last, I have to add the following 
pleasing facts, A woman, who had fonnerly 
been ill-treated by her hughand. on account 
of her having given up the custom of painting 
her body, had, through her patience and 
forbearance, snccoeded in winning-him over 
to a better state of mind. This man came 
one day with his wife to the station, saying, 

‘ I have followed my wife to the school. I 
am indeed blind, and know nothing of the 
word of God ; hut it is iny desire to reside 
where my wife wishes to bo. Give me 
garden-ground, that I may j)]ant with her. 
I submit myself to tlie rules of the station.* 
His wife Is now amongst the impiircrs, and 
both are conducting themselves well. An- 
other woman has also, by her kind and 
exemplary deportment, obtained a salutary 
inllucnec over her husband, so that he has 
agreed to her going to the K:hool as oft 
as she likes. Anotli(*r individual, a young 
man, has left the kraals, and come amongst 
the inquirers. I'wo young persons, also, 
from the station, liavc come forward to join 
them ; so that there .arc now sovcm persons 
who arc, with apparent sincoritj' .and caimest- 
ness, seeking rest for their souls. 

“ It gives me also great pleasure to add 
that our two younger sous have cast in their 
lot with the Lord’s people, John, the young- 
est, has beou received into the Institution at 
IIankey,and Maximilian has joined thechurch 
at this station, lie who is fulthfulandtrue will 
assuredly keep and nurse these young plants, 
to the praise and glory of His great name. 

“ Since writing the above, another inquirer 
has come forward, and three more aro ex- 
pected to follow their example. 


“ The population at the station has of late 
considerably increased, and on account of 
this accession of numbers we have been ex- 
tending the course of the watcr-ditch, so that 
the new comers are now able to sow their 
lands; and, indeed, hut for the water-coUrse, 
we could not this year have sowed our lands, 
for the rain of lieaven has been withheld, and 
none of the people at the kraals have been 
able to sow their seeds in their gardens far 
and wide round about us. Two months ago 
the Caffres began to hasten with their pre- 
sents to the rainmakers, in order to obtain 
rain from them ; but the almighty and mer- 
ciful PiUler of heaven and earth has shown 
them their folly, and has now made these 
rainmakers confess to the pcojile, saying, ‘We 
liave no rnin.’ Praised ho the Lord for so 
ordering the events of his providence, as to 
astonish the heathen, to glorify his great 
name, and to est.ahlish his truth, to the saving 
of those poor, hliiided heatlicji, who wia-e told 
hy the rainmalcers not to go to the schools on 
Sundays — they would hinder the rain. As 
this word was told to one of our inquirers at 
the kraal where she lives, she ran off in the 
middle of the night, and came here to her 
mother, who had not long been at the sta- 
tion. When I asked her 'why she had done 
so, sho replied tliat she heg-m to fear the 
peoi>lo at the kraal might confine her, to 
prevent her coming bore. Put after showing 
her that there was no danger of being ro^ 
strained, she returned, and has since con- 
tinued. to come aud go without hindrance, 
and is now making good progress in the 
knowledge of the Gospel, the love of Christ, 
and the joy of faith." 
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MBSIOKAHt 


NEW YEAR’S OFFEBIN(J TO THE NECESSITOUS 
WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES. 

The Directors present tlieir gi'ateM acknowledgments to those pastors, 
oiheers, and members of ChTistian Churches who have abeady given a 
kind and generous response to their recent Appeal on behalf of the 
widows and orphans of deceased missionaries. The amount re- 
ceived has been liberal in proportion to the number of the Churches 
^vhOse united contributions it comprises; and the Directors indulge the 
strong hope that many other Churches, both in the Metropolis and 
throughout the country, that have been unavoidably prevented from 
making their sacramental olTerings within the period first named, will 
gladly avail themselves of an extension of the time for testifying their 
syrajiathy in an object so t'ruly»Christian. 

With a view to meet the convenience of such of their esteemed friends 
who had not the opportunity of contributing to the fund for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of missionaries, on the first Sabbath of the year, 
the Directors bog to intimate that the period for closing the subscription 
list will be extended to the 15tb of February, and that any conti’ibutions 
made on the fiyst liOrd's day of that month will be most gratefully 
received. 


ARRIVAL OF THE REV. J. J. FREEMAN. 

We have much pleasure in annonneing the safe arrival of the Rev. J. J. 
Feeeman, on the ^iOth iilt,, in the steamer “ Ripen,” from Alexandria. 


MISSIONABT CONTEIBUTIOKS. 

From the IWt Bccemher^ 18«50, to the Ibth Jmmary, 1851, inelmive. 


t 3. d. 

FOR THE OXTTFIT AMD 
llEPAIRS OF THE MIS- 
SIONARY SHIP, “JOHN 
WIELIAMS,’’ 

Collected by— 

JMuater Arthur 
Henry Bsiteman 2 2 6 
Mtt«kr Small taddi- 

tlonal) Oil J 

nis8 Walker o < 

S, M. an4 friends, 

^osvrell Road,. .. OH 0 
A little girl, to put 
a patch upon the 

,8hip. « 2 

lyo Child icn, by 
Mr«. Deacon .... 1 0 
.MaBter F. l.an 'i't 0 S 
TheMifHi' n i.-.v !!■ x 
of the (ill I ■ i i ::ic 
Orphan tv,„),|,.|T 
.S'hoolt I Inver- 
Htock Hill.,. 1 1 


£ s.d. 

Jioin. 

Harlcy-street Sunday- 
school. 

By Cards 5 10 4 

Collection 2 7 4 

£ «. d. 

ElJ^a Bowlinson ..024 

E. M. Clarke 0 2 

Mary Horne 0 2 0 

Susan Andrews ... . 017 
Frances Laurie .... 0 1 fr 
Catherine Summers 0 1 6 
A{;nc8 Lambard 0 1 0 

darenumt C'/i«//fi. 

Sunday-school 8 Jft 0 

Fitsroy, Sabbath & Day 
Schools, 

Girls 1 3 0 

Boys 0 18 3 

Petrk Chayel, Cam- 
den Town, Collec- 
tion alter Ijecinre 
by Mr. Bateman., (1 17 3 

llolyiCcU Mount, 

Collected by Miss 

Warman Ji 6 0 

ItoheH Street Clmjmh 

The Children of 
Farm-street Sun- 
day-Bchool 2 5 11 

Old (/ravel Pit. 
Sundsty-sehool. 
Collected by- 

Jane Perrin Oil (i 

Marlbis Newell .... 0 10 2 

Maria Hall 0 8 7 

Jane Fitt 0 i 10 

E. A. Mitchell .... 0 :r o 

T ! initp ChaiHd, Poplar. 
Colleoted at ihu 

Clmprl S 15 2 

Boys at Crisp-street 

School.; 1 6 2 

Mrs, Qttaway 0 5 0 

Per the Treasurer 0 3 8 

5h 10«— 


Weinh fJouxe, Girls’ 

School and Infant 
School...... 1 8 3 


(ICRKSIUU8. 

eton Tlr/old o <l g 

nonKJNOfiAMSKiKr.. 

liuncomjirklt Be- 
theekla School .... 1 i g 

Z?ni7?,StmtUv'«ehool o lO ,6 

3nnday.«chool .... 0 7 b 
Missionary Prayer- 
meetinira and 

Donations 0 3 6 

\L Is 

IJ'uiffmi’c 0 1 1 0 

eAMhttiDOissftiiiK. 

JS(u«it0ow'tu Siia- 
<lay-7bh66r 5 o o 



FOB FEBRDAETf, 18#i. 


m 


Duaford, Colleetod 
by Master Patter- 
ton 0 la 0 

S«hmH. 

Collectefl by— 

Matter Butcher .... 013 8 
Master liuatwick .. 0 13 10 

Miss Colton 0 12 0 

Sunrl ay. school .... 0 3 (i 
M. A. 'JfarviH 0 1 (> 

2/. .'t.s. Cl/. 

chksuirk. 

yortliioicA, Balance 0 2 3 
I'mrofH, 

Sabbath School H .. 4 15 9 
By Miss J 2 . E. Jem- 


U. a-i. 8(7.- 

Porthallowt the 
Children of nii 
Independent .... ( 

COMIIKIILANI). 


Torrington. 
Colleotod by— * 

Mfsg Sarah Buck- 

Pltt OIS 3 

Mias EHztt^th 

Toms 0 I* 2 

Master ft. Bow .... 0 3 fi 


renritk, Snndny- 
K-hool 0 15 


Derhii. 

I.ond on-road Chft])el. 
Sunday - t'chool, 

Ctir(f« 6 0 I 

Isabella Boll 1 2 < 

S. S. and ft. IVcbt.. 1 I 
11 . and ft. Heed,... i o ( 
i'. and \V. ftobo- 

tham t 0 

W. nntl a. (imxhile 1 « 
Marin L. J'ritohutt 0 1,5 
Eonny Eornian .... 014 

Elisa Tttv lor 0 12 

C.nmri< McKay., n k 
L ouisa Sale o .0 

ii'iTi 

].ieBS Expenses .. 0 0 


nKVOrf«H(BE. 

Dan liDh. 

Colli cted by- 
Elizabeth Davis.. .. 0 17 

Ellen Weeks 0 (i 

U.2s 6i/. 

Ej:movth. 
Collected by Miss S. 

ft. Clapsou 0 15 

Huxvhivod. 

Hundiiy-seliool. 

.Tohii Ilurvey 0 2 

Maria Lyndon .... 0 10 

Ann Lyndon ...... 0 10 

Mttiy IJotsking .... 0 6 

Ann Shute 0 5 

Ann J isher 0 6 

Susan Andu'ws .... 0 2 
Mary Ann Hill .... 0 1 

George Eishcr 0 8 

Edwin Wjatt 0 4 

Henry Holmes .... 0 4 

.jolin llicler 0 4 

■"homas ftidcr 0 4 

Wimain Nicholls.. 0 3 

.lohn Newiiiun .... 0 2 

Alary Lyndon 0 2 

Eliza Loiier 0 I 

37 . 18 ». U 

X/Oddisu'cll. 

Sunday-BchoOl. 

E. PopplcBloue .... 0 10 

E. Jeffrey 0 6 

M. A. Kennard 0 ^ 
A. A. Williug .... 0 4 

£. Prowse 0 4 

S. Ponplestone .... 0 3 

ALA.. Drew 0 2 

S. Lidstoue 0 3 

E. Guest n 2 

AI. 8 . PoiHdestone ..01 
M. A. Lavers ...... 0 I 

22 . 8s, 3d. - 

1 15 


Miss Fanrre Beer . . 
Elizabeth Lake .... 

M. P. Fry 0 3 

.Tohn W. Cock ,... 0 2 
1 iinny Youatt .... 0 2 
Walter Bnzzacott.. 0 1 
Eliza Burridge .. .. 0 1 

Susan Fettle 0 I 

MaryJPettlo........ 0 1 

M. .K I.ako 0 1 

Sutaii Maycll 0 1 

Mary Horn 0 ] 

James ftow 0 1 

William Eftstmond 0 1 

Mary Blake 0 I 

Eliza A. Cock 0 1 

Soplim Ma.vell .... 0 1 

.hiliti 0 I 

Man J. M.i. n 0 1 

Krbcic.iUilliiiinc.. 0 1 
M. I ..vile.' ..0 1 
.\I:!‘V A. P. :i.s .... 0 1 

Misttii J.loyd 0 1 

b'nnny Blight 0 I 

T!ii.'.i'.a..Tiifkron ,. 0 1 
W'.,i:.in l.al.e .... 0 1 
H. ' >••! I . ( 0 U 1 

KehL't«aLaiinl)eer.. 0 0 1 
, 'J’i' .rr-is T.titf.bc -r 0 0 
' l.ivii W .like*. 


■ !.• > 


.1 I ‘a 


0 0 


George Toms ...... 0 i 

Eliza 'PontR 0 0 

Eliza Luimbeer .... 0 0 
Mary J. Clark .... 0 0 
Pi'izr.' e'f'. . 0 0 

I i.Mi.o!.. 0 0 : 

31. if).s. 10,1 

riimovih. Union 
Chapel Sunday- 
Bchool ".. 3 7 ' 

DOllsKISinHfc. 

Bi'umiiisfcr, 
Collected l)y— 

«a’ah 11 -no 1 0 

lli.:ia!- fti K . . 0 at 

i; M.iis' 0 12 


£ a. d. 

SarahSmee ...in.. 0 7 4 

Samuel 8 meo 0 8 J 

Fanny Tunbridge.. 0 4 10 
lOh 16 a, 8 ( 7 . — H — 
ColchcJiter. 

Lion-walk Chapel 10 7 3 
lieod-gatc thapel 2 8 3 

127 , 168 . M 

ZiUh jSndllow. 
Collected by- 

Mary Brown ...... 0 1 0 

Elizabeth Gray .... 0 9 10 

James Gray 0 8 8 

F. T. Groom 0 10 6 

T. M. Groom ...... 2 19 0 

Harriett Lucking., 0 17 
EtnniH. Smith ...... 0 3 6 

Ann Thttke 0 10 o 

6/. 4.S. .Id— 

fVirl-fonJ, Bnnday- 
Bchool 1 (1 G 

(il.OUCKSlJ!« 8 Hinit. 

Little Thau and 
Pufic's Jhll, Sun- 
day Schools 2 10 10 

llodborough. 

Tabernacle Sunday-school. 

.Miss Hillman 1 0 0 

Alfred Appeily .. 0 4 4 

T. Fitt 0 12 0 

E. Tunlev 0 4 0 

ft-vii-ii-d I'ov 'er.... 0 I 8 

; • 0 3 3 

M-' l Eiri H o|i-.. 0 0 6 

! .-'I, • 0 2 6 

M. \. !;■ .1- 


\! • 


H • 


Mm 


Eat- 


U Itx- 
JWc, Sunilny- 
Bcliool Children 
& y(.mig J iicniG, 
per All..!. LiinUcn- 
ter 1 


DVnitAM. 

Barnard Caulk, 
Si.o.:.r..<cl. .'I 3 9 0 

k , I Va - 

J f : J. U. -M.. ■.. am 0 6 0 
.. 2 2 .J 

h 4 

I ' ‘I li. dlllO .... 0 6 '■ 

.57.108,11(7.— — 


0 3 8 
0 3 6 

i.. 1 .I.'-.'. 0 2 9 

M'.. i:..n '....0 6 1 

E. Fcglcr 0 3 0 

J. Newniati 0 1 fl 

Ann Ferry 0 3 71 

J. M'. Brewer 0 10 0 

Wm. Jetleries 0 3 0 

Eliza Clobc 0 2 6 

Eliza Knttom 0 18 

D. iniel llohvn .... 0 2 6 

M. .\. .Ft di iicj .... 0 2 0 

J . Hi ll, min:: 0 1 7 

Mi.'> Dowell. 0 10 1 

E. .wi.!(l 0 4 9 

•\i n (iiiiiK*. 0 2 0 

E ll.i!l:!-..v 0 2 3 

E. Walkley 0 12 

E. Sints 0 1 0 

E. ftuhber 0 2 1 

W. Shipway 0 I 1 

IJ.Clii>«oM 0 4 0 

A. Little 0 0 (i 

[;iizi lie- full 0 10 0 

•Miiiy .\. Jill'ejico .. 0 16 

II. Suns 0 3 3 

G. Ferry 0 iP 4 

Mies King 0 6 10 

MisB Davi.s 0 I 6 

AliBH E. Harter .... 0 2 i 

E. Watts 0 2 0 

\oiing 0 1 5 

Alary llodges 0 1 2 

\. .\-!.m, .■! I) 5 0 

W. 0 3 2 

«•. l‘..v,.l 0 1 2 

0 12 !) 


ylvclcu, collected by 

Alisa Claik 0 16 

South Oci-aidon, 
Sunday School 

and Erici'da 2 I 9 

:; 7 . 10 .<. 11 ( 7 . 

Jtnnntrec. 
Collected by— 

S. Blomfield 0 10 

Sophia Bright...... 0 18 

Mary Blight 0 lo 

Emily Byturd 0 6 

tAtriilincConk 0 .5 

Joutinr Cattis ...... 0 6 

John J>avic8 ..i... 0 12 
Emily Dennis...... 0 15 

Alias Huit's Young 

J.adies 1 8 

Mr. Hurt’s Young 

(Jcntlemen 0 3 

ftoberUxtver 0 9 

KebeOcaLtiVer .... 1 4 
ThornkB Laver .... 1 0 
Sarati Nolan 0 18 ' 

William KevelL... 0 9 
Ann Rogers 0 4 


M- . 

5i. . 


0 5 . 

0 2 r 


0 4 &| 


t . M. Ir./.'.;. 1 1 n 

D..t .1. i 1‘.. ■ Cl. 

1 . I lid.- 0 9 0 

li 7 , 88 . . 5 ( 7 . 

Trflturi/, ciillected ’ 

by Aliibtei 'llmmaB 
(.rew 0 18 6 

iiA.un.'tjmiF. 

Surniay- 

M'lUHll Ill 6 

AVr.'if /v’;(' 7 , ditto ... . 0 8 0 

17 . 19 ». b (7 

.B Vu IIUBH IJIB. 

JUm, 

Siindiiv i-chool 1-6 6 

( t,-: h. - 

.Ml-. J. 

I’rii I . .'1 ucli 

J itw.i 0 15 (I 

M;r-e» Aune uud 
Alary C:a>i<>lc .,050 
57 . (ki. fi{ 7 . 


£ s. d.- 
istx av wifiBi. 
fitrmouth. 

Aftoo House. 
Collected Iw.- 
Mrs. Cotton's two 
little girte, ti4 sul- 
dition to IL 10*. 
acknowledged Inst , 
month 0 10 0 

EBNt. 

Faversham, Stih- 

day-.whool 4 16 7 

Xeit7((i7n, ditto.. .... 4 0 8 

Maicktont,ti'itio.... 8 16 8 

ifarr/atc. ditto .... 4 8 0 

Bheernens, ditto .... 1 1 7 3 

Suanscomhe, ditto .050 

I,ANCABlJIIBr.. 

Chorley, 8t, George’s 
street Sundiiy- 

FChool 2 0 0 

Darwen, Bclgrave- 
squarc Schools .. 3 14 2 
Iladiuffuen. 
Collected by- 

Ellen Fed 0 4 6 

Alice Kiley 0 6 0 

Jane Tomlinson ..036 
Margaret Clark .. .. 0 3 6 
Alice A. Sutcliffe .. 0 13 

ALA. Hoyle 0 3 7 

Amanda Heap .... 0 3 2 
Benjamin Heap.... 0 3 6 
Marv and Ellen 

ftcilliwdl 0 8 7 

VliCe ('ollerice .... 0 I 8 
Joiiii IMI'.ingtmi ..013 

Ellen Black.' 9 1 0 

Siiraii Bfiri.c>i .... 0 1 3 
l.bznkil.WoTii K.. 0 6 0 

[iuKit I (1 7 1 

.1. '.n V.n; 1.1 0 3 8 

John Asliworth .... 0 6 0 

Alice ileiip ........ 0 2 9 

Thomas Holden.... 0 I 0 

Susannah Bell .... 0 2 0 

Alfred Whitaker ..026 
Elizabeth Ashworth 0 2 0 
tVliittiikeT (ireen .. 0 1 i 
37. Kii. 4(7. — ..I... ■ -m 

Lii'crjioul, 

Great Ooorge-stred Clmricl. 

Fi r Mr. W. K. Job, 

Miss Hiiinnton .... .5 5 0 
Mr. W.K. .Job .... 3 14 6 

Miss Altirples 2 13 0 

Mispea Alary and 

Jane llaigh 2 10 8 

Alasters J, luid E. 

Allison 2 2 6 

AL'>sK-'te>b‘''i''"'ft 1 16 0 

Mi-, \i ei i 1 15 0 

.Vi. 1 . U I; '.i-. 
son’s Lluldlen.. .. 1 10 2 

Aliss Heap I 10 0 

AlisB Coiinah 1 10 0 

Aliss Alary E.J(;b.. 1 9 6 
.Miss Mat g. Afnrplcs 1 9 0 
Aliss (:nnfv .Moiris 1 10 0 
M'.-ii: \.ll- iir. 1 6 « 
M — ,-.'- J. I’ ■, e . 1 6 0 
Mi. 11!- 1 . m.'l S. 

It.,. :.'; 1 3 fi 

>i|- . II. F M. .-r?.. 1 3 0 

V: - i:. .'.1 e:i: 

Meacock 1 2 6 

Air. J. 11. Ogden .. I 1 o 
Mr. Edward Clc- 

meiUs'.m I 1 0 

Air. Williuin Cross- 

Add... 1 a fl 

Aliss Janet Bci'tt .. 0 18 0 
Alasters A. imd F. 

ColUrt 0 18 0 

Master HeOj'v 

AICiMurdo. 0 17 6 

Aliss Harriet idver- 

tedge 1 0 5 

Alaster, Chui les lA- 

yersedge 1 « o 

Aliss A. ChaiiibiTH.. 0 It 10 
Air. Thiimas, Jones. 0 13 7 
'Master T, Thornton 0 13 6 
MosterB G. and ft. 

Wftltcrs 012 6 

Master Lavld Patou o 12 o 
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Mitt H. A Jackson 0 12 
Master T. Dnnk- 

water 0 10 

3)r . Fisher'sBoardei b 
(B oys’-school).... 0 10 
Miss Fanny Smitli . Old 
Master J. Wylie .. 0 fi 
M^wter J. Growthet 0 9 
Master B. Park „ . . 0 9 
Master Wil. Cun- 
ningham 0 & 

Mi&a Ann Moore ..0 7 
MlssMaryA. Borth- 

wick 0 6 

Miss S. A. Oxtoby . 0 « 
Miss Elizabeth 

Borthwick 0 fi 

Miss Martha DavicB 0 a 
Min Sarah Bateson 0 t> 
Master John Baker. 0 5 
Miss Eanny Rogers 0 l> 
Masters M. 1. and 
J. Winchester.... 0 A 
Miss Mary Franklin o A 
Miss Margl. Morris 0 4 
Miss Matilda Rogers 0 8 
Miss Emniii Jones.. 0 3 
MlssLouisaBowdlcr 0 3 
Miss Eliaabeth Key- ' 

Holds 0 3 

Mtifiler William 

BuchanoD 0 8 

Master Telford 

Smith 0 3 

Miss Esther Askill . 0 2 
Master Thomas Bell 0 2 
Master O. William 

Job neon 0 2 

Master David 

Palmer 0 2 

Miss H, Ilitohen ..0 1 
Master Thomas 

Greer 0 1 

Mias Jifary Pearson 0 1 
Miss Anne Curvle.. 0 1 
Master W. J. Piper 0 l 
Master Roiiert • 

Wilson 0 1 

Master Philip Ji. 

Jones 0 1 

Miss E. Pearse .... 0 0 
Miss Jessy Chalmora t) 7 
Miss Eliz. Hughes . 0 3 

Miss Parsons 0 2 

Master 'IVharnby .. 0 8 
Master Kennedy ..0 2 

^ _ 6r*r 

Less Expenses .. o 3 


Crescent Chapel, 
Boys’ and Girls* 
Sunday - schools, 
per Mr. M. Ilaber- 


. 10 0 o; 


Mottram. 

Per Rev. A. Bell. 
JIoUiii{iworth,Bc.hoo\ 1 Ifl 8i 
MoUrani, (\iiio .... l 4 f.j 
Woolleybridac, ditto 0 9 0 

^ -il 10s. 2c/ 

Preston, Cannon- 
street Sunday- 
school 2 12 3 

^onOiport, 

Collected by 

S. A. Walker 1 IS 6 

Elizabeth Wright .. 0 .S 2 
Hannah Latham .. 0 0 fi 
Isabella Riranier ,.066 

A. K. Marsh 1 8 8 

Mary Moore » 0 17 10 

' Robert Mar-sh 1 07 

.Tames Cross 0 3 0 

David Thomas .... 0 10 0 

.Tames Carr 0 8 1 

Wm. Henry and J. 
Hampden Million 1 8 2 

Mary Carr 0 1 6 

. 61. Gd.— — 

MNCOrNSinRE. 

iftwoln, Zion Chapel 

’ 'School 0 4 0] 

Jjmh, Canhon- 
street Sunday- 
-school 10 0 <) 


£ «. a, 

Mini>i.Ka]cx. 

Eahng 1 0 4 

Hampton, Mitt 

Lacey 0 10 0 

5tu(ncs. 

ludejicndent Sunday- 
school. 

Per Mr. Morford. 

Mary Wright 0 2 I 

A. Riddington ...i 0 4 fi 

Emma Treble 0 3 ft 

Mary Dexter ...... 0 5 3 

Elizabeth Higgs..,. 0 4 10 

Eliza Hone 0 2 6 

Elizabeth Hancock. 0 2 6 
Martha Auru a .... 0 4 I 

Emily Gunter 0 2 2 

Emily Buniiln .... 0 t> 0 

Priscilla Taylor.... 0 3 0 

Elizabeth Cotliiia ..015 
d.A. Tavlor...... 0 14 

Eliza Collins ...... 0 1 4 

E.IUddlngton .... 0 2 6 

E. King 0 I a 

M. A. Tims 0 1 2 

Catherine Rnnkcn .03? 
Julia Saunders .... 0 1 6 

Jesse Dexter 0 5 2 

Charlotte Taylor ..012 

M.A. Tiiylor 0 1 0 

Ann King 0 1 3 

E. Tyler 0 Oil) 

H. New 0 5 

J. Hancock ........ 0 I 

A. Glide 0 0 

L. Greenaway 0 0 

L. Wttteiman ...... 0 2 

Sophia Taylor 0 2 

K. Walker 0 2 

Maria Land 0 7 

Henry Gunter .... 0 0 7 
Joel Qoodchild .... 0 3 
Charles Verooe .... 0 0 6 
Henry Higgs 0 I 1 

1 k III \ Till l->i 0 2 li 

William tiililKin.R .. 0 4 7 
('hlirU•^ llii;!)orne.. 0 3 4 

llohci t Owen i) 1 6 

Ed. Nash 0 3 11 

George New 0 2 0 

J'oen'i Gubbiiis.... 0 2 10 

■lohti (>imu-r 0 1 4 

Henry Silver 0 0 6 

Charles Wooden ..010 
(Teorgii I'erkins .... 0 1 0 

! George De 'lU r .... 0 5 6 
ll'miv !'r;nv'f .n ..0 0 111 
\N .l,i:!:i. ( . 0 0 1 

■li ’.ii \1 S 0 3 7 

I. 1./ 1 U.i i,.- 0 2 4 

S.i-,-. O-.-M* 0 4 I 

.Vn.cl.-j .\:ei ... 0 6 2 

I Oh 13.S 

I TtvkkcDlLam 1 4 u 

Harm t. 

Wood -street Stmday-RCiiool. 

Teachers 0 12 10 

Boys 0 3 I 

Girls 0 5 7 

1/. Is. fid 

wo.VMourHSiiiiir. 
Kempurt, Taber- 
nacle Suiiday- 

Bchoul... 5 13 0 


NOTTtNI}lU,MIHUtii. 

Moor Qn&ru 
Collected by— 

Ann Allcock ...... 0 1 

Mary Johnson .... 0 

U. Is. — 

B'twfcson, Sunday- 
school 2 


OXFOKOBHIRB. 

Henirn on Thames. 
Collected by- 

Emily Pratt 1 14 

Edward Thomas .. 14 
Edward Byles. , . . . . 0 14 
Girls’Smiday-school 0 4 
Rosa Rowland .... 0 2 
Mr. Mead’s T lass .. 0 2 

Mr. Puller’s do 0 0 

Ah I.s; bd 

IllJTJ..\Nl>S»mB, 
Oul'ham, Sunday- 
school 1 1 

(■ppinohanl. 
Collected by Master 
Samuel Green .... 1 0 


Fal'esiham, collected 
byMasterWilliam 
iioll, including 4,<<. 
liis donation .... 


I 0 0 


nOKTHAMPTOKSUIRZ. 

A*hky. 

Collected by- 
Harriet Annie 

Ward 1 in 0 

William Stafford .. 0 10 6 

il. M. 

Brigutock, 

Collected by- 

Ellen Mace ........ 0 16 

Charles Lord 0 ft 0 

Joseph Colyer 0 4 7 

After Juvenile Ser- 
vice 0 10 8 

11 4s. id 


ROMEnSRTSBIKF-. 

Bristol, Brunswick 
Square-school..., 14 1 ( 
rii.i,-).! 

.N•h••.l 4 17 ( 

Cl. 1 .••.JnumilfC. 1. 

I <•!l■•n 5 8 I 

.vii(f/iC/nntf>n,oo.. U 17 < 
!/V»ii«/o«,P.iul’sMeet- 

iiic, do 5 fi I 

Ifirdiscombctio. .. 2 0' 

SIAFFOlinSIlIUF.. 

’ CVdiws 
Collected by— 

Frederic C. Mat- 
thews, Bi^hton ..07 
Mary Anne Tule- 
frec, Huntington 0 fi 

Hmleg, Tabernacle 
Suiiduy-school 4 11 


suroj.K. 

Iknl P.rnjli -It. 
Collected by— 

M I SB J ane Cooper . . 0 5 

iMiss Mash 0 9 

Sabbalh-schonlChil- 

dren 2 18 

3/. 12fi. (W. 

Kutihiirif. 

Friar “troct .Mcct- 

iii,;,‘4,iii :(i\-teiiiv>l 

Girls 4 0 

Ditbi. Boys 1 9 

ColU'Ctcd by — 

Ambrose Murrells.. 0 3 

F. C. Smith 0 2 

Trinity Chapel Sun- 
day-school 1 I'J 


Merton, Additional 0 2 
p.. t. e o, /, '4-n-l..y. 

aciiuoi ft 

wAKwiciiwimn, 

C'oi)cnt/v/,Vicar-)arte 3 0 
AV/i/ftastoii, collected 
by Mrs. Penn .... 0 9 
ILeamington. 
gpenccr-Btrcct Bau- 
day-sehool 6 10 


Bird Bush. * 
Juvenile Contributions— 
Charles Harrison ..01 
Harriett A. Trow- 
bridge 0 1 


James Trowbridgo.. 0 1 2 
Emma Williams ..013 

8. . T.Seammell .... 0 1 6 

Louisa Harris 0 1 6 

Gilbert Harris .... 0 2 0 

Harriett Fanner ..023 
Mary Gould........ 0 4 8 

Mary Plummer .... 0 4 6 

Elizabeth Young ..062 

Ellen Horder 0 ft 6 

Sarah King 0 ft 8 

John E. Lush 0 6 6 

Marla Whatley.,.. 0 10 0 

il, 13«. 2d — 

Bradford, Sunday- 
school... 2 10 10 

Bulford. 

By (iards 2 19 8 

Sunday-schoolChll- 

dren 0 13 1 

3/. llJ* U 

Corsham. Juvenile 
Collection I 17 ft 

Mere, 

Collected by— 

Miss Anne Cross .. 0 16 6 

Miss Ericbach 2 1 1 7 

J ames J likes 0 ft 2 

Muster J. Jiipe .... 0 in 0 

Miss Lander 0 pj 0 

George Love 0 ft 6 

ft/, ts. 9d 

yoBKSHUlF,. 

.1 "'<‘7, pi'r Hinmers. 

Cl. Iccteil i»v ll'e 
N I'liiij r.'id'i il a 

Day-school 116 0 

Bimday-sdiool .... l) 6 6 

i7, 2s. ad 

Boi 

Collected by— 

Emily Thorulon ..056 
M. A. Hornby .... 0 ft 3 
Annie Fletcher .... 0 13 8 
Cnssantira Guest .. 0 9 H 
Elluii I’MiTlcy 6 7 0 

M. .1. ( .iiiii. i. . 

William (! !'.;i 1 .. 018 0 
M P. Ik. I ..m .... 0 16 2 

(Till 'M' c Pi> . 0 12 0 
Hill-:.''; II .-■i-oii 0 3 6 

G. riiompsou 0 2 3 

E. Harrison ft 3 9 

R. Booth 0 0 10 

M. A. Gomersnl ,.016 

I’lui'iy Dale 0 2 0 

Ti I'linl ■ ’.vr .... 0 2 4 

1. . bn II !,...ii 0 .3 I 

W. Hnweroft 0 0 4 

('.Mlertiou in the 

Suiiiliiv -Rclifuil ..043 

ft/. 1 1.1. Id 

Briijliou.'.i , mar lUdifair. 
Bridge End, Sun- 

dii\-s<'hool 4 3 

Collected by Yoiinir 
I’m 3011.1 ill the 
t’Oi'gri'gatlon— 

JiineUnuerod I 6 0 

Mary Ornierod .... 0 15 6 

Isabel la Scott. 0 12 4 

John Henry Bell ..054 
l.ucy Atkinson .... 0 U 4 
Collected by Chil- 
dren in the Britisli 
School, Ra-itrick, 
niider the care oT 

Mr. Lundy 1 11 

9/. 2«. 3</ 

Chur wed, Simday- 

Hchool ft G 8 

JFDiZ/, Salem Chapel 

do 3 10 4 

Ler.iU, East Parade 

School 2 0 8 

Collected by Master 

J.W. Wilde...... 0 10 0 

Skiptoa, Sabbath- 

BChuot 1 15 0 

7/or foa, do. 011 0 

il. 6.4, m. ^ — 

Thurlstont, 
Collected by- 

Jane Crossley 0 2 8 

Wm. Henry Moor- 
house 0 1 0 
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Isaac Smith Moor- ^ Forrm ^ 

_ V « 2 6 Collected by mIss 

Ira 0 10 Gordon’s Sabbath- 

George Moorhouso 0 4 J class 1 o 0 

Joslum Woodcock., 0 2 G Nanny Watson..,. 0 10 A 

BiJtchfi . 0 1 lo Barbara Thompson 0 10 6 

Matthew Hramhi^ I 0 1 4 Margaret C. Black 0 11 6 


Smith Wainw^ight 0 5 8 
Ann Judsoii Wood- 
cock 0 3 1 

Harriett Newell 

Woodcock 0 3 <i 

William Thockinli 0 1 5 

Eliza Walker 0 2 ll) 

Martha Woodcock 0 4 10 
Dorothy Crossley ,.045 
Harriett Crosfiley .. o 2 1 
Ivaac Woodcock . . o 2 o 
I'roceeds of the Tea 0 12 si 

U/tper j)/ i/f, S(id(}kw()rth, 
Juvenile (.;< llection 4 13 5 
Wliitliji, Silvcr-st, 
Simday-sehool .. lo 2 G 


rVfr(b7/.Mi'(‘iJenner, 

W envoeCa'iUc .. 0 10 0 
(.V/>Y//o(t)),IIopeClm- 
iicl Sniida\-i'Chool 0 10 0 
Ml/ui/iltlkn fp near • 
Siija/ikfu 1 0 0 


0 5 8 21 . 12s. 6(Z-. 

Olojtffow. 

0 3 1 Alexander, Jessie,* 
Elizabeth I'inlay- 


4 10 Yming Friends 'at 


SeOTl.ANI). 

AhertIfOt, I'rede- 
riek-Bt. Hablmth- 


Chureh Jiivemie 

Association 0 10 

Tlioriias N. Isabella 

Dcssel 0 5 

Ainirii', Sabliath- 
school 2 2 


IjarchAeld Acade- 
my, per Rev. G. 
Waidlaw 2 


Mi--* W ai - 

wick-hill 0 13 7 

! Misses Fulhvrton & 

Steede 0 2 0 

! /iilnuirtkicJi:. 

Oollceti'd by— 

Miss Jessie B.'Thom- 

son 0 12 0 

lilks Grunt 0 5 G 

Mihs N. F,. Hender- 
son'g Jlihle-clasg 0 5 0 

H. 1H.S, 1,/. 

Jt'fiOurah. 

Collected by— 

The Children of 
Rev. W. Nicol and 
of the Sabbath- 


I Additional Dona* 
tlon to provide for 
the annual sup- 
port of three 
Teachers in the 
South Seas, to be 
called Isaac Watts, 

John WicklifFe, & 

John Williams.... 100 0 
From Mrs. Wyatt, 
widow’ of the late 
Mr. Peter Wyatt, 
of Barnsb’ury- 
villas, Islington, 
fulfilling, with 
conscientious re- 
gard, n supposed 
intention ut the 
deceased, as in- 
dicated by a tne- 
niorandiun, with- 
out dale, found 


, . £ s. d. 

JMlw* Association, 
per Mrs. Poulton 3 10 1 
Juvenile Missionary 
Association for 
Hindoo Children 
at Bangalore, per 
Mrs. T. Micklem, 
being for three- 
(luarters of a year 18 3 4 
Foundon a Journey 10 0 
Annual Subscrip- 
tions 16 14 0 

Collected ^ Henry 
Leake, Esq.— 

Mr. lieake 1 1 0 

Thos. Floyd, Esq... 110 


Miss M. Floyd .... 1 1 
Mrs. J. Aldworth . . 11 
Boys' Mission School. 

Mr. Cooper o lo 

Mr, Fleet OK) 


• 7 J. L. E.sq, 6 6 0 

Per ditto 5 6 0 

lOh I Os 

MakllvUm VhnpcL 


'’>■5 papers. 19 19 0 Mr. Ford 0 10 0 

; i."e 'I ii>i- Mr.Poulton 1 i o 

Cl.a-'-.ai-. 7 il. 9s. id 

)<.r T. W. Countess of Hunt- 

Perry, Esq ,.250 0 0 ingdon’s Chapel, 

Aljift/ ('haiicl. after Sermons by 

Auxiliary Society, the above Depul a- 

I’ ut 10 8 4 tion 4 II ,9 

• ’ ■ ' 'tut. Do. ot TJttleu kk. 0 15 4 

!, Ill lUs. Maiilcnluad and 

lUcring.... 5 0 0 Littlc.irkk Sab- 

Branch, on batli-schools 1 j? 7 

: 1 1 8 Collected by— 

\ii\i.'iiry, Mrs. Shelly 1 9 

.kaulkner, Do, MissL. Studiv- 

unt 11 10 0 bery j g 2 

igUm ChnpcL Annual Subscrip- 

6 6 0 tions 2 2 0 


A Tic:' !, 1,1 lUs. 

E. Alanucring.... 5 0 0 
Juvenile Branch, on 

Ui-f milt 1 1 8 

11 \ii\i.'iiry, 

per Airs, kaulkner, 

on account 11 10 0 

InUngUm ChupcL 


lieh'Ti Walker. . 
Ann IlniUcr.... 
Helen Ih'ggn .. 
Alexaiuiei Th 


,^t. A a Jj'c ((’ fc. 
Collected bv— 

r, Z’ I'lifs IJclcn Rough 0 12 0 

” Mifii Mary Jane 

3 .5 1 Mifob'-i!.. 1 3 n 

'll-- I ,!■ 0 17 lo 

r in ■'***''’ Lnlliiau 0 B 0 

* 111 .Min .Vgiies Reid.. 0 i 4 

^ Mu-itci U. .‘tinith.... 0 9 3 

■’ MiisU-r Ale.v. Kiiv.. 0 8 0 

Y .'hustcr P, Rough.. 0 8 0 

* 0 Alii.-iter T. .Mifchell 0 I 5 

* ‘ Master W. Patcistin 0 0 6 

M.uIuh College. 

‘ ( iiitr ’.-.*'.. • I 


0 

— Per Mr, 11. Groom- 

Rev. .1. (h llarrhon I I 0 oAMurunoKsniBE. 

H.SiMKlmg.Esq... 11 0 Saw^fon, per Mr. 

® Gosimg. 7 0 0 


4 ml. 6.< 7 <{.- 
3 Sti’piKi/, liailie.s’ 

0 Branch, per Alts. 

0 Sorutton, ou uc- 

5 Odunt ■ 

6 Gia.y’<-yard,JunicS' 

btreet, Oxtonl- 
Btreet, Sumlay- 
Bchojl 1 


Link dhilford. 

Rev, J, Bui-g(>ss . , 1 1 0 
Do. MiSbioimry 
Box 1 0 0 


5 0 0 Chfi.icr Auxiliary 
Society, per If. 

Colley, Esq uo 13 

Including ihe follow ing- 
10 0 Octar/ou Clttipd. 

Collected at Anni- 

veisnry Seinious 7 10 
Annual Subscii,)- 
2 2 0 tiuiis 0 0 


Tlunnns Peicy ... 

A. .lohn-toue 

ThonuiB Nichnlls . 
.Ttihn M'Rolierts.. , 
William Thunsc;! 
Tlxiumi Shoitiiilgi 


Margaret Lee 

Joseph Thomson . 
IMirtK.n- 


Edivlmrnh, Koec-st. 
United Presbyte- 
rian Church Sali- 
bath-BChool, coU 
lecU'd by the Chil- 
dren...: 


0 lOIl CF.NEIIAE t 

PURPOSES, j/ 

f’ A Fiiend to Mis- 1 'V 

4 sioTiB, frtim H. .V. 80 0 0 M, 

1 J. W. Alexander, | 

hi Es(j 5 0 0 

I .V lover i f Missions 5 0" M 

B N. y f, 0 ■■ i 

I A.B.C 1 0 1. : 

G Mr-'. Holland, for Mr. 1 r 

0 Ucais’B CliapeJ at Jli* 


nriikKiiiiti-. 
Ihdd! „/ Anxilitity, 
per W. W. Morlcy, 
Esq., on account Ti 


0 Master John Evans 


the ChapL'l at Shanghac. Alus M. A. E' 


8'/ ,\i 

I (M ///(.'l-l/. ( 

Treasurer. AI 


■- Miss M. A. IiUyd.. 0 12 


Sonlhapooiaiu ..100 Ditto, Widows’ 

Mr. J. T. Ettby, for Fund 

the ’iV'idowB' and 1'^ 13 s \d. 


Elk, collected by 
Mrs. Wood 1 0 0 


7 1 C Mr.s. Foskett, for 

Africa 

Miss Brownlow.for 

do 

An ( Irphan, per 
Rev. Dr, Massie, 

for China 

23 0 10 Mr J.H.Cuff, Jun. 

— ■ for a Boy in Tre- 

vandrum School, 
1 0 0 called Ilarcombe 
Cuff 


Fund 0 10 ( 

I'l. las Id 

0 0 Congrcyittiotial Chajiel. 

After .Sermons bv 
0 0 Rev. Wm. Falf- 
hrothi-r ui”! Re-.'. 


<..K.>-e 

folliCied u\ 
flMm 

('■I’ifil.il 111 I 


.Native T,..:he:, 
■; ii Ruii-jr..., 
(■»:!. eteilbv- 
A J.Hd\,tt 1 licnd to 


U illi, ii'.s 0 10 

Aloiety of Allssion- 

ary Box 0 8 

Mrs. Williams .... 0 6 
Miss At. Williams.. 0 6 1 
Miss E. Williams..- 0 5 


R n n iG- > — IJT. JOrgniJ 

5 0 0' Missions 2 0 2 1 SmtOler SumB, 


19 11 5 Miss Gould 0 h 0 

1 Miss Horner 0 5 0 

0 4 0 . Miss S.t:oiisti-r-l;ne 0 0 0 

; Mr.-i. JoliDH ,ri 0 4-0 

0 9 4 A, Platt 0 3 0 

Miss £. Jones 0 3 0 

MissBrewiner 0 S o 

10 0 0 Miss E, Whitaker.. 0 2 0 

Miss M. A, Whitaker 0 4 0 

Aliss G. Bremner .,020 
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HISeiONAKY MiQAZlNB 


£ S. d.. 

For Mw. Porter’* Femilo 
School. Mftdroi. 
Collected by— i 

Mrs. Biid!?mitn .... 0 4 C 
Mrs, Davicfi, 1 i2 c. 

Produce of Herbs and 
Flowers, by— I 

Mrs. Ralph 0 13 2 

Missionary Box, by ' 

Mr*. Ralph 0 I 8 

I'or Female Indian 
School, hy Mrs. 

Biilhh 1 0 0 

Mr. Ralph ! 1 0 

Tarvin. 

Mias Martin’s Mis- 
aionary Box 0 17 o 

st> iTT 

Dnlkr.iih. 

Snbbfttii Schools. 
Oon;;rega. Ghavch ,. SH 0 

Wliitchtil 0 B H) 

East Houses 0 7 0 

Jiunconi, 

Missionary Boxt s .. 3 11 11 
Ladies' Auxiliary.. 4 10 3 

CoUecUcinii It U 1 

For the Ship f, 3 3 

For Widows’ and 
Orphans’ I’und . . J 0 0 
A’.v/js. 87. CkS. ; 

^ 2 i/, las. — 

cn>/RFnr.,vNo, 

’I’uHrith, 

S!r (r. Mus>;rave, 

'Bari 2 0 n 

Admiral VVauchopo 2 0 0 
Miss Scott, tor 

Cliina I 0 0 

For Willows and • 

Orphans 2 0 0 

For tire Ship U 1 b u 

11. las 

nKnnvsniitE. \ 

naki-arU. 

Subseriptions 2 U 0 

Missiouttry Boxes .. 2 0 9 
Public Meetiii!: .... 4 9 2 

Exits. Siht. lid. ; 87. 

ChMti>.Hu.l/l . 

South- place Chapel. 
Collection aitt r Set - 
mon by Ikv, E. 

Crisp ,8 0 C 

PubUe Meeting .... 3 7 o 
Salibath - scIuh)! 
Ciiildren's B.ixcs . 2 (1 ? 
Collected hy— 

Miss S. Tucker .... 3 0 4 
Mr. Tucker’s Box.. 1 10 4 
Mrs.Tudshury'sBox 0 .8 (! 

Mr. Hurst (A.) 1 10 0 

Mr. Tucker ...,i A.) 1 3 0 
Cidlectlon after Ser- 
mon by Her. K. 

Cris)), at Calow 
Chapel I 4 G 

Exits. 8g,s. fV/.; 

15/, I'is. 3(7 — 

Dfrhy. 

Particulars of Remittances' 
previously ncltnon lodged. 
Anniversary, 1850. 
VictorUi - a7/v'i'/ 

Chapel 2.8 15 10 

lAindtrn-roddCiK'jx'l 12 h 4 

Public Meeting 9 3 11 

Sabbftth-scJiooi. 
Collection in both 

schools 4 S 6 

Victoria-Ktreet. 

Ladies' Jirnnrh. 
Cnllected by— 

Miss Dcnsloiit; .... 6 h 8 

Miss Trattoril 12 5 6 

Mra. B ites 2 10 10 

Jiwe.iiUi: lirancli. 
Collected by— 

Mis* Store) 216 4; 

MissTomiiusm.... 2 16 0 

MiwPike 2 7 6 

MissA.l^ike 2 11 6 

Mies Shaw 2 IB 0 

MisB A. BrcQttuill .318 
Harter ShlUitoe.... 8 1> 4, 
Ylotorla-rtrert Sun* 
cUty-DChool 4 0 2 


£ 8 . d. 

Tjiaahin-rnofl 7?/ionfl?. 
(Ml.vfiliy- 

M ss 1 .irman 1 16 2 

.Mi- M. U-ll » 18 0 

.M,'- .M. J. R-j:>:>- 

liiaiu 4 2 10 

Mias C. McKay .... 118 
Jlissionary Boxe$. 

Miss Robotham's 

Class 0 8 0 

Miss Storor’s ditto.. 0 10 0 
Miss F. Ihibotliam . 0 7 0 
Mrs, Bingham .... 0 I 8 

IVl,ny Slater. 0 2 3 

AtihScragg. 0 3 4 

Anonymous 0 6 lu 

t'hestei-- place Sun- 
day-schools 8 5 0 

InfiUit-sehool 0 12 0 

1107. 15s. 3J. 

Qlossap. 

Missionary Boxes .. H 11 0 

CoUection » 9 ol 

217 

KitVONfcHUij:. 

A Devonshire Dis- 
senter 1 10 

I-'nr the Widows’ and 
Orphans' Fund .. 0 10 0 

2/ 

Sidmouth, 

rvBpe*!.on 2 0 0 

A .Vryi-.r 

1 0 0 

hinati .Sums 0 6 1 

Kxps.hs.i 37. l.s,. 

Sovth Miiltou, for 
the Sull'erers iu 
Jamaica, iu conse- 
(luence of tire 
Cholera 2 lo 0 

1>I>11.S1JTSMIHJ{, 

Dorchester. 

Collection 3 9 5 

Subscripliona 2 5 0 

Collerted by— 

^fr^i. E. Pouiicey .. 1 .5 11 

Mr. J. Pain: 0 15 0 

Miss Peach 011 0 

-Mif* ... 0 8 8 

Mb., U.nv': 1). •. 5 (> 

M Vi)-. - 

MissJ..uke 0 !i 0 

Jlhs J. Weblicr.... 0 4 7 

Henry Pulinan 0 7 11 

1«7. Is. 

rrarchaiu. 
Collection l)y Hcv. 

.1. K, Stall>llrn^a.. 7 5 6 
.Sunday-school .... 1 2 0 
87. 7.s,lV7 

1)1' an A. >i . 

® p”'.h An\..'i:i.-j .Society. 

A C ‘.’I n li, i: Treasurer. 

Jktrniii il ( 'ristte. 
Anniversary Collcc- 

tio >.s 6 17 4 

Sabbath-setiool .... 2 10 o 
Mr. Atkinson.. (A. J 10 0 
Mr. Itaine ....(A.i 1 0 0 
Mi)sl>-ow!-on*BMis- 
« unary Box ..y.^ 1 0 0 

Hishtp Av.-kluiid, 
Anniversary Collec- 
tions 2 8 6 

Mr. (Hdlins ....( A.) 2 0 0 
Missionary Boxes .. 0 8 2 

il. Ids 8i/ 

VarliiKftitii. 
Aniiivers.’.ry Coilcc- 

ti'iiis 7 12 6 

Indian (liphau, M'. 

Mae.Aihjm 3 0 0 

.i. |.,.- 

r. 'j-ili O-ji. 

Vv..i. W.i- I, ai d 
\-,'liew C. 6 0 0 

IV' 'hii'i.'r .1, 
iiu-v 

c'ation, by M'ss 
llussel I, lor Indian 
Orjdiau, Aima 
Bradshaw Pease.. S ID 0 
Bubsciiptiong. 

Mrs. Pease, South- 
end, lor Schools.. 10 0 
Mrs. Uarrl*, Wood- 
side, ditto 1 d 0 


£ s. (7. 

Mrs. Backhouse, 

Polam, ditto — I 0 0 
Mrs. Backhouse, 
Northgate, ditto.. 0 10 0 
Mrs. Backhouse, 
Klmfield, ditto .. o 10 0 
Mrs. Barclay, ditto. 0 10 0 
Mr. Sharpe, ditto 0 10 0 
Mrs. Date, ditto.... 0 4 0 

Mrs. Gitkes, ditto.. 0 4 0 
Mrs. Common...... i 0 0 

Mr. Macfcggan .... 10 0 

Mrs.KipUhg, North- 

gate 050 

Mrs. Tcawlsle...... 0 5 0 

M.-s. M. Mlildleton. 0 6 0 
Mrs. K. Kipling.. .. 0 6 0 

Mr. Johnson 0 5 0 

Mr. 11. C. Oliver ..050 
Sums under 53 .... 0 7 6 
.Turrnile Jasiieiaikm. 
Collected by— 

Miss Tate 4 16 6 

Mr. Thomas Dodds 0 15 0 
Missionary Boxes. 
W.Lang Macfeggan 1 1 6 
James Bartlett .... 0 6 0 

8.57. CS 

Staindrop. 

Anni rersary Collcc- 

♦lo'ts 6 7 2 

.M>--;<i:urv B-ixi- .. 2 4 3 
Mrs. Bourne ..(A.) 1 0 0 
Dr. Copehiud ..(A.) 1 0 (» 
P-i' at,- Inlu-.‘.iv .. I 0 0 

1’.-'. lb- 

StoektoH, 
Anniversary Collec- 
tions 4 9 1 

Juvenile Gather- 
ings, for tlie sup- 
port of an Oi phnn 
iu liiouth India, to 
be called .lohu 

Ely 3 0 0 

M^ssionaiy Boxes ,, | 4 C 

Ml. - •• ■ A!,;;,*. 0 10 0 

M- ... OH) 0 

Mr. 1,. Bnmnnaite. 0 5 0 
Mr. Nicholson .... 0 5 o 

Mrs. Fawcas 0 5 0 

Mr.s. JIurrDou 0 5 0 

10 13 7 

rT7.ro 

LcjaLxiienscs.... 5 ic 4 
e.8 18 "tt 


Brciifirvoil, 

Mrs. Worrln 0 10 

A Friend, by Mrs. 

Worrin I o 

J/. H)3. 

Rev. il. 
Ke^vuolds and 
Fuends, for the 
jclu'f of the suf- 
ferers in .Jamaica, 
iu consequence of 
the Cholera ...... 10 0 

ctoccEBitnsuinE, 

Stroud. 

liegoey of the late 
Mr. William 
I.each, ))er Messrs. 

Paine anu Fisher, 
Executors, £50 

Consols 49 0 5 

Less Duty 4 18 6 

447 63. (Id 


UAMP-Sllinu, 
Southaitwton. 

Above- bar (lliupel. 
Annual Subscrip- 
tion 30 1 0 

Collections after 
Sermons bv llov. 

H. J. f'..i:i.h r .1 
Btv..l K,mi:,,ly . 25 1 
Pti'nic ... 9 6 10 

Widows at Ziou 

Chaiiel 0 15 1 

I«dies’ Association 17 15 11 
Suudfty-scbools.... T2 14 2 


£ «. d. 

Juvenile AwooSo- 
tlon 11 5 4 

liCsa Expenses.. i 18 2 
106 16 3 


uEKrFpnniiHiHK. 

Ilitcliin Branch. 
Jfifdiiii. 

Public Collections— 

After Sermons .... 11 1 6 

.Alter Meeting...... 8 10 4 

Bubscriptions and 

Dmations 13 13 0 

CoUccteil by— 

Tlanniih Dawes .. .. 0 12 0 
Mis3 Martha Impey 1 6 1 
Miss Mary Ann 

Wright 1 10 4 

Missionary Boxes. 

— Breed 0 4 0 

Walswortli Carter.. 0 10 0 
Esther Chalkley .. 15 0 

— Dav 0 H 0 

— Froy 0 4 1 

A Friend 0 3 9 

William Lewendon 0 7 9 

.r.d.n M I 0 8 9 

!.■ .' 'tti - i: ..041 

>1-, •'•.•.,11 -U 0 .8 0 

-Street 0 7 7 

Alai-ia Watson .... 0 15 H 

— Watts 0 4 0 

3tl/. 19.<. 2(7 

Bakhtek. 

Collected hy— 

jMrs. Briscoe OIK 6 

After Sermon 2 18 0 

After rublic Meet- 

g 1 2 6 

Sunday-school ... 0 C 0 

hi 5o 

Hedhill. 

Collected after Ser- 
mon 2 13 5 

(.ioUccted hy— 

Mrs. Kent 0 4 7 

^!ii,4 Adams 1 2 0 

Sliilhtuilon. 

Colic 'll i’,. ,iei 1 6 1 
.\I , .M-v i:„xes. 

Miss I..:, .'I n 10 11 

Misvs Abbott 0 4 0 

Mi - 'K itiikin .... 0 4 11 

.Ml'. It le ■; 0 4 11 

Mrs. Hay 0 3 7 

Lucy Hillv aid .... o 2 2 

Emma Chirk' . 0 ’2 0 

Mrs. Dimham 0 1 C 

3 o~i 
49 4 8 

Less Expenses.. 3 1*2 i 

45 n n 

KKNT. 

Dcjtiford. Mr. and 
Mra. SfMmcer (2 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


In September, 1849, a few friends of the Calcutta Christian 
Tract and Book Society offered, through the Cojamittee of that 
Society, a prize of three hundred Rupees for the best essay, 
treatise, or dissertation on the subject of Hindu Caste, de- 
scriptive of its origin, intrinsic nature, and injurious tendency, 
and setting forth the scriptural and otlier arguments which 
may be adduced against its perpetuation. In consequence of 
this offer, eight essays were received, and submitted for adjudi- 
cation to the Rev. Messrs. Lacroix, Ewart, and Wenger, who 
unanimously aw arded the prize to the present essay ; at the 
same time directing the attention of the Committee to two 
otliers, as being likewise distinguished by great merit. One of 
tliese w as the production of Babu Shashi Chandra Datta, and 
the other of the Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjca. To the for- 
mer an additional prize w^as awarded, and both have since been 
publislied. 

With reference to the present essay, justice to the author 
requires us to state that he had no opportunity of revising it 
for the press, and that consequently he cannot be held respon- 
sible for any oversights, which may have been committed by 
the Editor, whose acquaintance with the state of things in the 
Madras Presidency is very imperfect. 
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ESSAY ON HINDU CASTE. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the Alleged Origin, Nature, and Character of Caste. 

The term Caste j derived from the Portuguese Casta ^ expres- 
sive of the Indiau word Jdtiy has been adopted in general by 
Europeans to denote the different classes into which the 
Hindus are divided, and upon which their social and religious 
systems arc founded. 

Though it is by no means easy to trace the origin, or to 
unravel the mysteries, of this intricate and vexatious subject ; 
yet we may be able to deduce its alleged and probable origin, 
and lay bare the system in its characteristics, by reference to 
the accredited writings of the Hindus. 

I. The origin of the four castes is distinctly stated in the 
Institutes of Mann. In the first chapter, on the creation, 
verse 31, it is written : That the human race might be mul- 
tiplied, He (Brahma) caused the Brahman, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisya, and the ^udra,^ (so named from the Scripture, jrt'otec- 
item, wealth, and labour) to proceed from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and his foot.^^ 

There is a work expressly written to elucidate this subject. 
It is called the Jdtimdld, or the garland of castes, and enters 
very particularly into their origin, division, and sub-divisions ; 
from which it may suffice to quote the following : 

'' In the first creation, by Brahma, Brdhinanas proceeded, 
with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahma; from his arms 
Kshatriyas sprung ; so from his thigh, Vaisyas ; from his foot, 
Sudras were produced : all with their females.^^ 

♦ The orth6grapliy of Professor Wilson, with regard to many of the Indian 
names, has been adopted, and for the sake of uniformity, we have taken the 
liberty of altering the orthography of Sir William Jones and others. 

B 
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The Lord of creatipn, viewing them, said, ^ What shall be 
your occupations They replied, ^ W e are not our own mas- 
ters, O, God ! command us what to undertake/ 

Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the first 
tribe superior over the rest. As the first had great inclination 
for the divine sciences, (Brahma Veda) therefore he was Brdh- 
mana. The protector from ill fKshati) was Kshatriya, Him 
whose profession fVesaJ consists in commerce’ (which promotes 
the success of wars for the protection of himself and of man- 
kind) and in husbandry, and attendance on cattle, he called 
Vaisija. The other should voluntarily serve the three tribes, 
and therefore he became a Sudra : he should humble himself 
at their feet.’^* 

The Bhagavat Gita, a work of great celebrity, puts tlic fol- 
lowing words in the mouth of Krishna : ‘‘ Mankind was created 
by me of four kinds, distinct in their principles and in their 

duties.^^t 

This theory' of the origin of the four Castes is further exem- 
plified in the Vishnu Pur ana. To the question of Maitreyay 
How Buahm^ created the four different castes, and wliat duties 
he assigned to the Br^ihmans and the rest ? Parasara answers : 

Formerly, O best of Brahmans, wlien the truth-meditating 
Brahma was desirous of creating the woidd, there sprang from 
his mouth beings especially endowed witli the quality of good- 
ness ; others from his breast, pervaded by the quality of foul- 
ness ; others from his thighs, in whom foulness and darkness 
prevailed ; and others from his feet, in whom the quality of 
darkness predominated, ^These were, in succession, beings of 
the several castes. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Su- 
dras.^^J 

The same theory, it appears, according to Ward, is main- 
tained in the Sdma Veda ; but there are other learned writers 
who affirm that the theory of castes in Mann is different from 
that of the Vedas. Some Puranas maintain that Brahma 
created both a male and a female. The Sri Bhdyavat affirms 
that Brahma divided himself into two parts, a male, Swayamhhu^ 
and a female, Sati ; and that these persons divided their chil- 
dren into the four castes. For instance. Professor Wilson 
remarks, in a note in his elaborate work, that the Vjiyu 
(Parana) states that the castes were now first divided according 
to their occupations, having, indeed, previously stated that there 
was no such distinction in the Krita age. Brahma now appoint- 


* Colebrooke’s translation. Essays, Vol, ii. 17H, 
t Lecture iv. verse 13. 

X Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 44. 
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ed those wiio were robust aud violent to be Kshatriyaa^ tb 
protect the rest: those who were pure and pious; be made 
Brahmans ; those who were of less power, but industrious, and 
addicted to cultivate the ground, he made Vaisyas ; whilst the 
feeble and poor of spirit were constituted Sudras : and he 
assigned them their several occupations, to prevent that inter- 
ference with one another which had occurred as long as they 
recognized no duties peculiar to castes/^* 

11. It is necessary to consider, in the second place, the duties 
incumbent upon the four castes. 

In the first chapter of Manu the duties of the different castes 
arc thus laid down : 

87. “ For the sake of preserving this universe, the Being 
supremely glorious allotted separate duties to those who 
sprang respectively from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his 
foot.” 

88. • To he assigned the duties of reading the 

Veda, of teaching it, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacri- 
fice, of giving alms, if they be rich, and if indigent, of receiving 
gifts.” 

80. To defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to 
read the Veda, to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, 
are, in a few words, the duties of a KshatriyaP 

90. To keep herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacri- 
fice, to read the scriptures, to carry on trade, to lend at inter- 
est, and to cultivate land, are iwescribed or permitted to a 
VaisyaJ’ 

01. One principal duty the supreme ruler assigns to a 
Sudra ; namely, to serve the before-menttoned classes, without 
depreciating their worth.” 

A similar enumeration of duties is specified in the Bhagavat 


* Page 406. 

Again, in the Vishnu Puraiia, the distinction of castes is attributed 
to a king, named Saunaka, on which Professor Wilson remarks : “ The 
expression is The originator or causer of the distinc- 

tions (or duties) of the four castes.” 4'he commentator, however, under- 
stands the expression to signify, that his descendants were of the four castes. 
So also the Vayu : 

‘ The son of Shritsamada was Sunaka, whose son was Saunaka ; Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras were born in his race ; Brahmans by 
distinguished deeds," The existence of but one caste in the age of purity, 
however incompatible with the legend which ascribes the origin of the four 
tribes to Brahma, is everywhere admitted. Tlieir separation is assigned to 
different individuals ; whether accurately to any one, may be doubted j but 
the notion indicates that the distinction was of a social or political cha- 
racter.” 
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Gitd, Lecture xviii. from the 41st to the 44th verscfr A rather 
full description of duties is also given in the Vishnu Purdna. 
Book iii. Chap. 8. I cannot refrain frcaoi quoting the last 
paragraph of that chapter, stating the duties of the various 
castes in time of distress. 

^^In times of distress the peculiar functions of the castes 
may be modified, as you shall hear. A Braliman may follow 
the occupations of a Kshatriya or a Vaisya ; the Kshatriyamay 
adopt those of the Vaisya ; and the Vaisya those of the Ksha- 
triya : but these two last should never descend to tlie functions 
of the Sudra, if it be possible to avoid them ; and if that be 
not possible, they must at least shun the functions of the mixed 
castes.^^ 

1. Transcend ently high are the prerogatives of a Brahman. 

Since the Brdhman,^^ says Maim, sprang from the most 
excellent part, since he was the first-born, and since lie possesses 
the Veda, he is by right the chief of this whole creation.^^* He 
has therefore the most extraordinary respect and pre-eminence 
awarded to him ; and is allowed equally extraordinary advan- 
tages. Neither shall the king^^ it is said, slay a Bniliman, 
though convicted of all possible crimes.'^t ^^A king, even 
though dying with want, must not receive any tax from a 
Brahman learned in the Vedas.^^J Whatever exists in the 
universe is all in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the 
Brdhman ; since the Brahman is entitled to it all by his primo- 
geniture and eminence of birth.^^§ 

There is one particular circumstance to be considered with 
reference to the Brahman. While the other three classes are 
bom in the condition*in which they are to continue to live, the 
Brahman alone has a supernatural as well i^s a natural birth. 
The son of a Brahman is considered to be by birth a Sudra ; 
the ceremony of Upanayanam or Initiation, performed at about 
six years old, confers the name of Bwija, or twice-born, because 
it is supposed that the rite of wearing the sacred thread is tan- 
tamount to regeneration. The following is a Sanscrit sloka 
commonly known. 

g n iirm' II 

By birth he is a Sudra, 

By religious rites he becomes a Dwija, 

By reading the Veda a Vipra, (perfect priest,) 

By knowledge of Brahma, a Brahman. 


* Chap. i. 93. % Manu, vii. 133, 

t Manu, viii. 380. § Manu, i. 100, 
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Being once invested with the triple cord, the Brahman is no 
more to be considered as a mere mortal ; he is said to be an 
incarnation of Dhai^f^ god of justice, and to him therefore 
must be offered the salutation of the Namaskdra, made by ele- 
vating the hands above the forehead or over the head : and 
also the Shastdne/a^ a salutation of great reverence made by 
the prostration of the six members of the body touching the 
ground, is chiefly to be given to the Brahman priest, while he, 
in return, gives the Sudra his Asirvdda or Benediction. In 
giving or pronouncing the blessing, the Br^ihman does not return 
the compliment, but stretches out his hand, generally the left, 
as if he wished to receive something from the person who pays 
him homage. 

In bowing to a Brahman, the sins of the Sudra enter the 
fire, which is supposed to lodge in the Braliman^s hand, and are 
consumed. If a Brahman should stretch his hand before a 
Sudra bows to him, he will sink, it is said, into a state of 
misery. Such is the power and influence of the Brahmans, 
that they, as well as the Sudras, arc conversant with the follow- 
ing most extravagant and blasphemous assertions, packed up in 
Sanskrit verse, and put forth in a syllogistic form : 

I 

^^CTT II 

All the universe is under the power of the gods ; 

Tlie gods are subject to the power of the mantras ; 

The mantras are under the power of the Brahmans ; 

The Brahiiiuns are therefore our gods. 

2. The Kshatriyas belong to the second or military class. 
They are kings and soldiers, and from their valour and influ- 
ence command the sycophancy of the Brahmans and the respect 
of the lower classes. It would be difficult to distinguish the 
Kshatriyas as a distinct body. The Rajpoots arc supposed to 
be the remnants of this division. And the Rajahs of Burdwan, 
and even the Rajah of Tanjorc, pride themselves in the title of 
Kshatriyaputtra. 

3. The Vaisyas belong to the third or merchant class. In 
Southern India they are not to be distinguished from the Sudras. 
They as well as the Kshatriyas wear the Paitd or thread. It 
is affirmed that in the Kali-yuga, neither Kshatriyas nor 
Vaisyas exist as a distinct class, but have merged into the 
Sudras; and that now only two castes existj^ namely, the 
Brahman and the Sudra, — and it is even alleged that the pre- 


* Manu, i. 98. 
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sent race of Sudras have all arisen from improper marriages 
between the higher and lower castes. The wealthy Sudra or 
Vellalur cultivators of Southern India ]||mnt themselves in 
being Vaisy as ; of whom there are three classes, Bhu-Vaisyay 
the cultivators or merasdars ; Go-Vaisya, cowherds who are 
also cultivators ; and Dhana^ Vaisya, respectable merchants. 

4. The Sudras stand lowest in the scale of castes. Accord- 
ing to the Shastras neither their persons nor their labours are 
free. “A man of the servile caste, whether bought or un- 
bought, a Brahman may compel to perform servile duty; 
because such a man was created by the self-existent for the 
purpose of serving Brahmans.^^* * * § The law does not even per- 
mit them to have property ; for no collection of wealth must 
be made by a Sudra, even though he has power, since a servile 
man, who has amassed riches, gives pain to Brahmans.^’t 
And the poor Sudra is even doomed to perpetual ignorance, 
and not a ray of hope is to be held out to him, to cheer his path 
into a future world. It is declared, Let not a Brahman give 
advice to a Sudra ; nor what remains from his table ; nor 
clarified ’butter, of which part has been offered; nor let him 
give spiritual counsel to such a man, nor inform him of the 
legal expiation of his sin : smely ho who declares the law to a 
servile man, and he who instructs him in the mode of expiating 
sin, sinks with that very man into the hell named Asamvrita.^^ J 
If a Sudra reads the Vedas or the Puranas, then the magis- 
trate shall heat some bitter oil, and pour it into the Sudra's 
mouth; and if a Sudra listens to the Vedas, then boiling oil 
shall be poured into his ears. If a Sudra commits any parts 
of the Veda to memory, then the magistrate shall put him to 
death. 

In considering such inhuman laws, the solemn truth that 


* Mami, viii. 413. 

t Manu, X. 129, 

j Manu, viii. 80, 81. 

§ See Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, xxi. 7. 

■ “The respective duties of the four tribes of brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra, are also determined by the qualities which are in their constitu- 
tions.*^ Gita, xviii. 41, See above, p. 2. 

On this passage Baron Humboldt in his learned Essay remarks ; “ It 

is stated that the qualities (guna) are variously distributed among men. 
It is doubtful yhether the difference of caste has any influerice on the 
distribution of qualities. It is certainly said that the duties of caste are 
distributed according to the qualities arising from the peculiarity of each 
order, and Saitva, essence or truth, might be attributed to the Brahmans ; 
Rajas^ earthiness, to the Kshatriyas ; but as there are four castes, it would 
be necessary to bring the two last under the one head of lamas, darkness.” 
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the dark places of the earth are full of the habitetions of 
cruelty/’ and that ''the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel/’ are forcibly impressed upon the mind, and we cannot 
help exclaiming with one of old, " O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not 
thou united : — cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and 
their wrath, for it was cruel.”* 

How difierent all this from the laws of Him who declared, 
" Come unto me all ye that laboim and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls ; for my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.”t 

III. The distinctions of caste and the social condition of 
the Hindus do not stop here, hut go further ; and the more 
we pursue this intricate subject, the more interminable wc find 
it. There are yet many snb-divinons of caste to be considered. 
There are not only a variety of Brahmans, but there are a vast 
variety of Sudras, who have no social intercourse with one 
another. 

"The distribution of the whole people into four classes 
only/’ says Mill, " and the appropriation of them to four 
species of employment ; an arrangement which, in the very 
simple state of society, in which it must have been introduced, 
was a great step in improvement, must have become produc- 
tive of innumerable inconveniences, as the wants of society 
multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, with a small number 
of its rudest accommodations, are all it prepares, to meet the 
desires of man. As those desires speedily extend beyond such 
narrow limits, a struggle must have early ensued between the 
first principles of human nature and those of the political esta- 
blishment. The difierent castes were strictly commanded to 
marry with those only of their own class and profession ; and 
the mixture of the classes from the union of the sexes was 
guarded against by the severest laws. This was an occurrence, 
however, which laws could not prevent. Irregularities took 
place ; children were born, who belonged to no caste, and for 
whom there was no occupation. A wise king resolved to 
classify the mixed races, and to assign them occupations. 
This accordingly, was the commencement of arts and manufac- 
tures. The Varuasankars (i. e. mixed castes) became all 
manner of artizans and handicrafts, j: Thirty-six branches of 


• * Gen. xlix. r>, 7. 
t Matt. xi. 28— ;i0. 

X In the 25th No. of the Calcutta Review, for March, 1850, there are some 
remarks on caste and the number of mixed classes. See Article Bral^minma. 
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tlie impure class are specified in the sacred books. The highest 
is tliat sprung from the conjunction of a Brahman with a 
woman of the Kshatriya class^ whose duty is the teaching of 
military exercises. The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra 
with a woman of the sacred class. Such people are denominated 
ChanddlaSy and are regarded with great abhorrence. Their pro- 
fession is to carry out corpses, to execute criminals, and perform 
other offices, reckoned to the last degree unclean and degrading. 
If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are placed in a low 
vile situation, the impure and mixed classes are placed in one 
still more odious and degrading. Nothing can equal the con- 
tempt and insolence to which it is the lot of the low^est among 
them to see themselves exposed. They are condemned to live 
in a sequestered spot by themselves, that they may not pollute 
the very town in which they reside. If they meet a man of 
the higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest he should 
be contaminated by their prescnce.^^* 

The people called Chanddlas in the north, are termed Pariars-\ 
in the south, upon whom is entailed, by birth, the utmost 
degradation. An equally degraded class are the P altars, who, 
however* do not, like the Pariars, cat carrion; and though 
they arc looked upon as equally degraded by the Brahmans 
and Sudras, have no social intercourse with the Pariars. They 
will not eat with one another, nor with Clmckiers (shoe- 
makers), Kor avers, and others who are considered still lower in 
the scale of castes. 

The Pariars are considered by some learned men to be the 
descendants of a simple homogeneous people, who w^ere dispos- 
sessed of the proprietorship of the soil — multitudes being mas- 
sacred — by colonies of Bj’ahmans and Sudras from distant 
places.’^ J They, as well as the Pallars and the Hill tribes, 
appear to be the remnants of a conquered people, and probably 
were an uncivilized and barbarous race, wffiose customs pre- 
vented tlicir amalgamation with the conquerors, or the cruel 
persecution of their masters must have reduced them to their 
present state. 


* Mill, Vol. i. 171, 172. 

See Colebrooke on the Indian classes, in which it is written — “Avoid,” says 
the Tantra, “ the touch of the Chandala, and other abject classes — whoever 
associates with them, undoubtedly falls from his class ; whoever bathes or 
drinks iu wells or pools which they have caused to be made, must be purified 
by the five productions of kine.” 

t The term is derived from Pari, a tamil word for drum, which it is the 
duty of the Pariar to beat. 

;{: A Memoir of tlie First Centenary of the earliest Protestant Mission at 
Madras, by the Rev. W. Taylor. 
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Tlie Pariars have priests of their own, called Valliwers ; and 
of them Trnivalluvarj who has written perhaps one of the best 
books in the whole course of Indian literature on ethics and 
natural religion, may well be compared to Plato himself.* 

IV. The Hindus, besides being divided into castes and no- 
castes j and also into a variety of sects are divided again into 
the right-hand and left-hand castes. This distinction appears 
of recent origin, and is confined to the south. J 

The following is a list, though perhaps an imperfect one, in 
which the castes arc classed according as they belong to the 
right and left-hand divisions : — 


Left-hand. 

Right-hand. 

Tlie Pan cli alar. Five Artizans : 

Veilalar, Landlords, Cultiv; 

viz. 

tors. 

Cioldismitli. 

Kavarae. 

Blacksmith. 

Muturaja. 

Carpenter. 

Raja. 

Stonemason. 

Komiti. 

Brazier. 

Pariar. 

Kakan. 

Pallar. 

Dasiri. 

Kikalar, Weavers. 

V an nan ( wasi \ erman . ) 

Cliucklers. 

Pariari, Barbers. 

Palli. 

Kosavan, Potters. 

Shanar, Toddymen. 
Koravan. 

IJppaliau. 

Karmnban. 

Kambalatlian. 

Ottan. 

Kudimagar. 


'file Brahmans and some other castes do not belong to tlicse 
divisions, but are neutral. 


* See translation of his Ciiral by the late Mr. Ellis, and also the Rev. W. 
II. Drew of Madras. 

t See Professor Wilson’s book on the Religious Sects of the Hindus. 

I With regard to this, the Abbe Dubois, who is otherwise an admirer of 
the distinction of castes, and some of the customs of the Hindus, very justly 
observes : 

“ This particular di.stinction, however, which we have alluded to, by 
whomsoever invented, has turned out to be the most baneful that could have 
been imagined for the trantjuillity of the state, and the most injurious to the 
peace of the citizens. It has proved the perpetual fountain of disturbance 
and insurrections amongst the people, and a continued principle of endless 
jealousy and animosity amongst all the members of the community.”— 
Dubois^ Description, of India. Chap, I. 
c 
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The right-hand numbers the most distinguished of the 
Sudras. The Vdlalars or cultivators take precedence amongst 
them^ and look down with contempt on the tribes of tradesmen 
and labourers. The Pariars also belong to the right-hand^ and 
boast of this privilege^ which consists in the use of banners^ &c, 
in marriages and funerals, and of being permitted to ride on 
horseback, or to be carried in a palaiiqucen. And all this the 
Pariar claims as the child of the Vellalen. However, they 
are under restrictions as to wearing slippers and a particular 
kind of upper garment.* 

This distinction, it appears, first originated in the reign of a 
king named Taranij in the South, and others again assert that 
it was instituted by lloj^cr and his Prime Minister Appajee.f 
The latter supposition is asserted in a ^Famil petition we have 
in our possession, sent in by the Panchalars or the P'ivc Artizans 
of the Salem district, about ten years ago, to the Eevenue 
Board at Madras, begging to be allow ed to be relieved from 
having the Brahmans minister to them in religious matters, 
alleging that they are usurpers ; and entreating permission to 
allow them to perform the various ceremonies by })riests chosen 
from amongst themselves. This curious document, which, 
however, was not taken notice of by government, will be 
inserted in the Appendix, in an English translation, from 
which it will be evident that the Brahmans do not hold the 
highest rank in society undisputed. The Paitvlia/ars obsti- 
nately refuse to acknowledge their supei’iority.:j: 

Some of the sects of the Hindus hold diametrically opposite 
views regarding caste, to which w'C shall liave occasion to allude 
in the secpiel. 

V. We now^ come to consider tlie Spirit of caste, in wdiat it 
consists, how' it may be lost, and how regained. 


* This rule is now violated with impunity in European settlements. The 
Pariars are a thriving and improved race. Tins is the efleet of the Christian 
religion, and the silent influence of an enlightened government. 

t In 1791, the Rev. Mr. Gerlcke visited Kavsheburani, in search of cop- 
per plates said to be concealed there in the great Pagoda, containing the 
engraved rights and privileges of castes. This mission was undertaken, it ap- 
pears, at the request of goverumeiit, who willing to settle the constant strifes 
and battles between the right and left hand castes, wished to gain possession 
of the original grants of an early native ])rince, with a view to an authorita- 
tive decision, Rut it is doubtful whether Mr. G. was successful. It is said 
that there is a cave beneath the said temple, and that the primitive idols 
and certain copper plate engravings are buried there. — Taylor s Memoir of 
the First Centenary of the Earliest Protestant Mission at Madras^ 

f A priest belonging to this people recently became a Christian, renounced 
his caste, and is zealously preaching down heathenism and caste in the 
Tanjore district. See A[)pendix, A. 
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1. Caste arrogates to itself the heritage of an eMlmive 
smictitf/, and dooms a portion of the human j’ace to pollution 
and micleannefis. It is founded upon sup])oscd birth-purity or 
impurity^ and is considered of divine appointment. Caste is not, 
what many imagine it to l)e, the mere inheritance of a profes- 
sion or trade from father to son^ whicli^ vso far as it is entirely 
voluntary, is common to all nations, and docs not involve crime 
in him who should embrace a new calling, nor crush him who 
ventures to attempt other trades. Caste is an involuntary, 
arbitrary thing. It does not simply prevent the Hindu from 
marrying out of certain lines, which in itself may be harmless ; 
but prevents one man eating wdiatcver, or w itli whomsoever, he 
pleases, ''fhe starving beggar would forfeit his caste, if he should 
dare to cat the food prepared by one of an inferior caste, or by a 
non-caste man. Oru^ perishing with thirst dare not receive even 
the sacred water of the Canges, to save his life, from the hands 
of one of an inferior caste. This misanthropy in its vilest 
form, would lead the caste man to revere and adore the 
cow, cat her dung, drink her urine, and consider such deeds 
sacred, wdnle he w^ould despise his own image in his fellow- 
man.* Deprive him of his gods, he wdll tamely give them up ; 
show him the absurdity of his idolatrous worship and his un- 
meaniiig and ridiculous ceremonies, he will laugh and join you 
in despising them; but touch his caste, you touch the apple of 
his eye, the darling idol of his heart. Then he is, fierce as 
ten furies, terrible as hell.^^ 

2. A caste man is at liberty to be an atheist or heretic, 
to commit any crime in direct violation of the moral law, to 
scorn and ridicule the gods, and still his caste is untouched. 
It is not inconsistent with any villany he may perpetrate. But 

* “In fjict, the inferiority of the Hindu Brahmans to all other Paf^ari 
nations, witli res])cct to religion, is the more striking, as tliey have not been 
able to distinguish what is a virtue, and what is not, since they in general 
suppose it innch more meritorious to render service to beasts than to men. 
A pious Hindu Bn'ihman who will make it his imperative duty to sliare his 
frugal meal with fishes, snakes, monkeys, and birds of prey, will, on the 
other hand, behold with the coldest indifference a poor wretch starving at 
liis door, without tliinking of assisting liim.’’ “ Instead of that great leading 
precept of Christian charity, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
which is calculated to convert the whole of mankind into a community of 
brothers, it might be said that the leading ])recept of the Bi:ilinians is, 

‘ Thou shalt love brutes like thyself.’ ” Ahhe Dubois'* Letters on the State of 
Christianity in Indian pp. ll«, H-:!. And yet this very man, in the same 
volume, has undertaken to vindicate the character of the Hindus. In his 
other work on India he writes a whole chapter showing tlie advantages re- 
Slitting from the division of castes, muX holds up many of their customs as 
worthy of imitation, and even defends the cruel law of not permitting widows 
to marry ! Strange inconsisteiiey indeed, 

C 2 
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let him only drink a drop of water from the hands of a non- 
caste man, or let his vessel be touched by a Musalman or 
European, he must be immediately turned out of society ; his 
wife and children and friends must consider the tie of relation- 
ship and bond of unity broken. The simple eatinj^ with a vir- 
tuous friend, the embracing the religion of his conscience, 
which are the honourable actions of a free moral agent, are 
branded with infamy. Infringement of the rules of caste is 
the deadly sin which a Hindu commits, and one which subjects 
the perpetrator to as dreadful a doom as can befal a mortal. 
No punishment is more severe than this excommunication ; he 
is henceforth a marked man, a wretched and miserable outcast. 
If he is a Brahman and has eaten with Sudras, they will not 
receive him, so as to acknowledge him as one amongst them- 
selves, nor give him their daughter in marriage. Even the just 
and honourable act of manning, or giving in marriage, a young 
widow, will subject the parties to loss of cjiste. 

3. Restoration to caste, especially in former days, was as 
expensive and difficult, as expulsion from it was light and easy. 
Burning the tongue with a piece of gold made hot, or impress- 
ing some indelible mark on the body, by the application of hot 
iron, making the delinquent drink the Panchakariarn'^ or the 
five things proceeding from a cow, namely, milk, butter, curd, 
dung, and urine, with certain ceremonies ; and making him pay 
heavy fines and oft'erings to the Brahmans, Avould restore one 
to his caste. But now, since Christian education has opened 
the eyes of many, and they are willing to throw off these dis- 
tinctions as ridiculous, childish, and foolish, the Brahmans have 
invented a cheaper method of restoring persons to their religion 
and caste. t 

It is well known that thousands violate the rules of caste, 
whilst its selfish tyranny presses heavily only on the ignorant 
and simple classes. It is not to be wondered at that laws so cruel 
should be often secretly violated. It is well kriowm that the 
Hindus have gone to the opposite extreme in certain cases. 
The Tantrikas worship demons, drink arrack and brandy, eat 
all kinds of meat, and practise all sorts of abominations. But 


* Or PaneJiagavya. 

t It is said that the temple at Canjeveram was built by a Brahman as an 
atonement for connection with a Pariar woman, on which lie was restored. 

A very few years ago the illegitimate son of a Collector, by a Moor woman, 
was privately raised to the Brhhmanical order. The child’s weight in gold, 
poured over its head, being the preliminary ceremony.” Taylor^s First 
Centenary^ p. 363. In Bengal a most exorbitant fine is the principal condi- 
tion on which caste can be regained. 
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lliese deeds of darkness are done by confederate clubs in the 
shades of midnij>:ht/^ 

YI. From all that has been advanced on this peculiar dis- 
tinction amonj^st the Hindus, the 'probable Orujin of caste 
appears to be, either (1) the perpetuation and corruption of the 
institution of Maliabad, king of Persia, who divided the people 
subject to him into four orders, the religions, the military, tlie 
commercial, and the servile;* — or (2) the Brahmans, who arc 
supposcfl to have come from Chaldea or Egypt, pretending to be 
the children of the divinity, and the gods of the earth, did not 
mix with the other Indians, in order not to clelilc themselves. 
The other Indians, from a disposition of imitation common to 
the unthinking part of mankind, have blindly and ignorantly 
imitated the practice of their earthly gods and teachers, to an 
unreasonable degree. Tliis di.sj)osition of human nature has 
induced even the IMaliomedans, who do not recognize caste, to 
imitate it, after they had conquered and settled in India. And 
(3) because caste w^as in ])rogrcss of time more and more gene- 
rally and strictly observed in India, and no Indian ever left 
tlie occupation of his father, and followT.d a higher one, it 
appears that they began to call caste Jati, as they conceived 
the idea, that the difl’erent divisions of people in India have, 
by creation, received talents and a nature only suitable to their 
occupations ; so that a shoe-maker has only the talents and 
the nature of a shoe-maker, and cannot mix with other ranks 
in society. 

I may safely here quote the sentiments of one who wHtes 
very cautiously on this subject, and wdio even talks of it ^in a 
palliative w ay.^ (histe in the abstract I view as the deve- 
lopment of pride. It first entered Paradise with the nascent 
desire to be as gods ; and, in that point of view, its origin 
may be ascribed to the devil : — 

‘ Aspiring to lie gods, our parents fell ; 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.’ ’’f 


* See Asiatic Researehes, Vol. II. No. 3, See. 2, 
f Taylor’s Centenary. See also, A})pcnilix, B. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Is CASTE Civil or Religious ? Is there any thing similar to 

IT IN other parts OF THE WORLD ? l)o ALL THE PEOPLE OF 

Hindustan profess and maintain it ? 

I. Wc have already ascertained what caste is, by reference 
to the accredited hooks of the Hindus. From them we have 
ascertained that it has its origin with tlieir god Brahma, and 
that the different orders or degrees are estimated according to 
their connection with and emanation from that deity. It is 
founded upon ceremonial purity and pollution, and is therefore 
an esserdial part of the idolatrous religion of India. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between a civil and a reli- 
gious element of caste. Even if it was originally n, political 
scheme j the question is, did it ever exist separately from the 
religion of the Hindus ? Their civil and religious polity seem to 
be inseparably connected. This is proved by the fact that when 
a Hindu embraces Christianity, he is considered by the heathen 
as having forfeited his caste, the change ])cing considered a 
breach of moral and religious duty, (kistc is not only guarded 
by the prescriptions of law, but fortified by the adamantine and 
impregnable barriers of the divine decree. And to mingle or 
confound what was originally separated, is considered a deed of 
the most daring impiety. 

The distinction of caste, says one who appears to have 
studied the subject, is expressed easily and rc'adily enough ; 
but I am not aware of any simple native word of any standing 
to express civil distinction in caste. It is my impression tlnit 
the Native Christians adopt (id a compound term to express the 
idea conveyed to them by Bishop Heber (viz. civil distinction). 
This is dhdchcira, a Sanscrit compound, wdiieh by reference 
to its primitive sense is unfortunate ; desa, means a land, and 
ctchdra, a rite, but purely uith a sacerdotal reference. Its 
legitimate application is restricted to the tribe of Brahmans. 
Though this term is used for the civil custom of the country, 
I am afraid it means the religious usage of the laud ; and in effect 
— idolatry.* I have lately found that another compound term, 
desa-silakyain, is used. It means country privilege, iind may 
be nearly synonymous with freemanship or hirtkrighl ; but it 
is a compound term of recent formation. The distinction of 
civil and religious does not appear to me to have been known 

* In Bengal, lokdchdra (wijicli is the same as desdchdro.) means any popu- 
lar or national custom. But of which custom of this kind can it be said that 
it has not a religious aspect ? 
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in tins country, at least subsequent to the ascendancy of the 
Brahmans. I do not think tliat any code can be pointed to as 
a digest of civil law. Indeed 1 would suggest to the reader^s 
attention, that the distinction of sacerdotal and civil originat- 
ed with the ancient Romans, from whom we derive the terms : 
even if we use the word reliijioiis^ the derivation is the same. 
The Egyptians and Hebrews had no jmrely civil polity. In the 
great early monarchies which took their archetype from the 
father of a fiimily, every thing, to the best of my information, 
had a religious bearing ; and the monarch was regarded with 
more than what we now mean by religious veneration; he was 
worsliipped. It does not appear to me that the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon were purely civil ; nor do I think that the Greek 
language has simple and primitive words to express the dis- 
tinction of relif/ious and civiL Tlie Romans were formed on a 
constitution dilierent from that of other people. They were 
lawless at the outset ; were reformed on a religious basis* by 
Numa, — but in consequence of agrarian strifes, the laws of the 
twelve tables established the rights of the Plebeians. Civis was a 
Plebeian, as distinguished from the patrician, equestrian, and 
sacerdotal classes. The Jn,^ Clrilis was a law establishing the 
Plebeiaids rights; raising him above tlic level of later serfs or 
villains ; and conveying the peculiar dignity of the Roman 
citizen. The Pandects of Justinian have been the means of 
incorporating the term civil law and rights in every European 
nation. AVc are iiow^-a-days familiar with the distinction. But 
still I must submit tliat it Avas unknowm in India prior to the 
advent of Europeans : and civil rights can only be traced to 
local municipal customs, not having the force of laAV, unless 
sanctioned by the tribunals of the country. But it has been 
the policy of the British rule, ahvays to accept those customs, 
when made out, as having the force of common law, here 
termed mamool ; and hence ciAul rights, in so far as they exist, 
have been conferred on the natives by foreigners. It is cajia- 
ble of proof that caste cannot stand ah orujim as of a civil dis- 
tinction ; and must be traced up to a religious, that is an idola- 
trous, origin, 

To lay claim to civil distinctions would imply that the Hin- 
dus were also in the enjoyment of civil liberty. To sec that 
such was not the case, it is only necessary to know what consti- 
tutes civil liberty. That constitution or form of govern- 
ment, that system of law^s, is alone calculated to maintain 

* Ilenre we read, Auius, rex hominum, Deorunique sacerdos. 

t Memoir of the First Centenary of the Earliest Protestant Mission, p. 
329 -^ 331 . 
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civil liberty, wliich leaves the subject entire master of his 
own conduct, except in those points wherein the public requires 
some direction or restraint/'* 

And even if society should be considered as distinct from 
government — for the one may possibly exist without the other 
— ^yet we know that the one is the principal, and the other is 
the agent. We must admit that civil society is an institution of 
God ; or, in other words, it is the will of God that man sliould 
live in a state of society, which may be shown from the original 
impulses common to man, and from the necessities of his 
nature. And as God wdlls the existence of ci^dl society, it is 
manifest that he must forbid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And since the consent of all men is the 
voice of nature, the constitution of Hindu society, based on caste, 
so different from the framew ork of society in other parts of 
the world, and from the revealed will of the Almighty, can only 
be accounted for by tracing its connection with a false religion. 

Every Hindu distinction is connected with and sanctioned 
by, nay, ow'cs its origin to, religion, and is so intimately con- 
nected with it, that he who gives up caste in onii respect, loses 
it in all respects. As the Christian breaking one commandment 
is guilty of all, so the Hindu who violates one distinction of 
caste, violates all. 

Frederick Von Sclilegel, wiio is an admirer of the caste sys- 
tem, observes in his Philosophy of History,! tliat the heredi- 
tary division of classes, and those hereditary rights belonging 
to each, which form a part of the Indian constitution, 
have deep root in the soil ; and as they rest on the im- 
moveable basis of ancient faith, have become, as it were, tlic 
second nature of tlie people." In connection with tliis sub- 
ject, the same Philosoplier alludes to another fact vvhicli 
is more to our purpose liere. He says, Among the Ixidiaiis 
this ruling principle of existence was the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, which appears indeed to be the most charac- 
teristic of all their opinions, and was, by its influence on real 
life, by far the most important. The doctrine of the transmu 
(jration of souls ivas not unconnected with the Indian system of 
castes ; for the most honourable appellation of a Brahman is 
Dwija, that is to say, a second time born, or regenerated. On 
one hand this appellation refers to that spiritual renovation 
and second birth of a life of purity consecrated to God, as in 
this consists the true calling of a Brahman, and the special 
purpose of his caste — on the other hand this term refers to the 


* Blackstone. 

t Translated by J, B, Robertson, Esq. Bohn’s Edition, Sec. iv. p, 142, 
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belief that the soul, after many transmigrations through various 
forms of animals, and various stages of natural existence, is 
permitted, in certain cases, as a peculiar recompense, when it 
has gone through its prescribed cycle of migrations, to return 
to the world and be born in the class of Brdhmans/' This 
passage, which is a just representation of the opinion of the 
Hindus, confirms the conclusion to which we have already 
come, that caste is more a religious than a civil distinction. 

The sanctions of caste are not social only, but spiritual, 
extending beyond death. Manu says : The Brahman who 
has a Sudi’a female for his attendant and concubine or wife, 
shall be excluded from the society of his ancestors and the 
gods, and descend into the hell Kaneva.^* That caste is inti- 
mately connected with brahmanical idolatry, and encourages 
man-worship^ is apparent from the fact to which we have already, 
alluded, — the salutation offered to a Brahman by one of an 
inferior caste, and his mode of giving the blessing in return. 
In a memorial to the Supreme Government, presented by the 
Hindus of Madras in April, 18 15, they declare, that the loss of 
caste is connected with the vitality of the Hindu religion. 

The learned Hindus and other adherents and defenders of 
caste, in explaining it away as civil and harmless, resort to the 
only expedient left, and that is, to compare it with the distinc- 
tions of rank in European society. This specious argument 
deserves attention. Every reflecting mind will at once admit 
that the diversity of rank and condition is no evil, but an insti- 
tution productive of much general benefit ; as it is that state 
of society which is best calculated to stimulate the industry, 
and bring into action the various faculties of mankind. 

The distinction of rank among Europeans is founded on 
birth, riches, power, learning, and merit, and answers important 
ends in tlic social union ; but the distinction of caste is not 
formed l)y any reference to the actual possession of these qua- 
lities, but is confined to an imaginary celestial origin of a 
privileged class to the exclusion of all others, who are debarred 
for ever from all access to rising in the social scale, what- 
ever may be their merits. The castes of India, therefore, can- 
not be compared with the classes in Europe. The caste of the 
Brdhmans and the Sudras is hereditary, which is not the case 
with the priesthood, professions, and trades of Europe. No 
man is by his birth excluded from any rank, except that of 
royalty, in England ; but it is not so in India. Caste, therefore, 
is not, as it is by many supposed to be, synonymous with 
rank. 

AVe admit that there were certain distinctions in ancient 
times amongst other nations, bearing only a semblance to the 
n 
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distiuotions of caste ; but their origin, nature and spirit were 
very different. For instance, — 

1 . There were distinctions in ancient Persia. In the Zend- 
avesta is the following passage : Ormusd said, there are 
three measures (literally weights, that is, tests, rules) of con- 
duct, four states, and five places of dignity. The states are : 
that of the priest ; that of the soldier ; that of the husband- 
man, the source of riches ; and that of the artizan or labourer.^ ^ 

2. In Greece, Solon divided the people into four classes, 
according to their property. 

3. The Romans were divided into Patricians and Plebeians. 
The Patricians were of more noble birth, more rich and more 
eminent for virtue, than the Plebeians. All dignities, civil, 
military, and sacerdotal, were confined to the former. TJic 
Plebeians or common people were also slaves, taken prisoners 
in war. To prevent sedition, which such a distinction might 
produce, through the pride of the higher order, and the envy of 
the lower, they were engaged to one another by reciprocal tics 
and obligations, according to the laws of the land. And once a 
year thc^ masters gave their slaves a feast and served them like 
servants, to remind themselves that all men are naturally equal. 

Amongst the ancient and modern Germans, Spaniards, 
&c., there were and are certain necessary distinctions. The 
Germans descending from one ancestor dirided themselves into 
several families or tribes. The eldest, and sometimes the most 
intelligent, of the respectable families were chosen chiefs, and 
all the German tribes chose one as their general chief, who was 
called Einperor. Those families who had always maintained 
their probity, talents, and valour, honor, and high employ- 
ments, were called, Noble families, the others Citizens or Com- 
moners, And those w ho had been subjugated in war by the 
two first ranks, w^cre called Slaves ; but since the time that the 
Europeans became Christians, slavery has been, by degrees, 
universally abolished, and the slaves have been made as free as 
the commoners. But the rich, and mighty, and noble, have 
never fancied that they cannot, on religious or physical grounds, 
cat or intermarry with others.* 

From what has been stated, the Hindus cannot allege that 
their caste distinctions are similar to the civil and social dis- 
tinctions of European and other nations. It might safely be 
advanced that no nation on earth has at present such distinc- 
tions as the Hindus have. 

There exists everywhere one natural distinction, namely, 
that of male and female. Other distinctions are that of good 

* See Robertson’s Charles V. vol. i. note 20. 
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and bad^ of high and low, of rich and poor, of learned and un- 
learned. These distinctions have been appointed by a wise 
Providence ; and rank, especially where there is merit and vir- 
tue to uphold it, excites the natural and habitual veneration of 
all ; but when tyranny or vice degrades it, or when it usurps 
undue authority over the rights and liberties of mankind, then 
outraged nature is called forth to a generous and wholesome 
reaction against the oppressors of their species. This is the 
revolt of one natural principle against the abuse of another. 
We are no advocates for weakening authority, or suspending 
tlie natural influences of rank and wealth. The wisdom and 
goodness of this appointment are apparent, wherever it is duly 
regarded; the different orders of society feel their mutual de- 
pendence, and learn to respect one another. In a community 
observing such wise and merciful regulations, superiority* is 
msiintaincd without arrogance, and service rendered without ser- 
vility. The road to prosperity and distinction will be open to all, 
for all are/ree. Unless becoming respect for station and office 
be the operating principle in society, we know that nature would 
be seduced from her principles, society would be distempered and 
utterly disorganized. Wise and impartial legislators deliberate 
for the good order and welfare of the whole community, and 
frame a constitution not only for the stale ^ but for human nature. 
But how far Hindu legislators have framed their laAvs and 
institutions on the l)road basis of equity between man and man, 
let the palpable iniquity of their shastras declare. The very 
highest behest of social morality, while at the same time the 
most comprehensive of its rules, is that we should love our 
neighbours as we do ourselves. Love to our neighbour is the 
thing which this rule measures off — and love to ourselves is the 
thing which it measures by.^’* 

III. It is no wonder, then, that certain authors and sects 
among the Hindus have trampled iq^on the institution of caste, 
and have fearlessly exposed its iniquity and injustice. 

Vemanaj the most popular of the Telugu poets, boldly de- 
nounces it. Book I. verse 52, Listen to the Scriptures, that 
declare ignorance to be the servile (Sudra) state, and wisdom 
to be (Brahmanship) the priestly rank. Behold Valmiki, the 
bard, who was once a highwayman ; when his ignorance ceased, 
he attained the Brahmanical rank."" 

V. 171. We are imprisoned in delusion ; our inclinations 


* See this principle beautifully developed by Dr. Chalmers in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i- ch. iv. “ On those special afFectious which 
conduce to the civil and political well being of Society.’* 

D 2 
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are as chains ; empty distinctions are the shackles attached to 
us : when shall be the deliverance from this life of bondage V* 
Book II. V. 128. Which is the chief caste among ^1 the 
sects ? What is the use of going on without sense ? He who 
has understanding, is of the noblest tribe.^^ 

Book III. V. 3. They cry : Thou art defiled and unclean, 
touch me not. WTiat limits are there to defilement ? What is 
its source ? All human bodies are equally unclean : defilement is 
born with ourselves in the body.^^ 

V. 190. The daily prayers and the brahmanical cord are 
wanting both at birth and at the time of death : his mother 
never enjoyed either of these : and if his mother be a Sudra, 
how can he be a Brahman 

V. 217. If we carefully observe and examine the universe, 
wef shall see that all castes equally originated therein : then all 
are equal : surely all men are brothers.^^ 

V. 225. ^'Disputations as to which caste is the best, are all 
fruitless : all the tribes originated in the same origin ; who can 
decide as to the superiority or inferiority of any one 
V. 227. "Why should we constantly revile the Pariar? 
Are not his flesh and blood the same as our own ? And of what 
caste is he who pervades the Pariar as well as all other men T* 
V. 231. "Though a man be by birth an outcast, if he 
orders his heart aright, he is no outcast : he who cannot go- 
vern his afiections, is the vilest of the vile.^^ 

V. 234. " His mother was a prostitute, and his wife a Pariar ; 
yet Vasistha* was tutor to the noble Rama: by austerities 
he became a Brahman ; but if you look to his caste, wliat is it 
like 

V. 237. " Place one dish before all men in the world and 

let them eat together, abolishing their castes : lay thy hands 
on their heads, and convince them that their present distinctions 
are absurd,^^'\ 

We can cite innumerable passages from Tbm?'/ authors on this 
subject, but let the following selections suffice : 

In a prose work, entitled Sapta-prakaranam^ i. e. the Seven 
Lectures, translated from the Sanskrit, and in the chapter 
headed Sthula-prakaranam, Lecture on the Body, — it is thus 
written : — 

"The saying, I am a Brdhman, I am a Kshatriya, I am a 
Vaisya, I am a Sudra, these diflerences of caste, — I am a 
"Telinga, I am a Canarese, I am a Mahratta, I am a Gujeratty, 


* Urvasi the courtezan was his mother, Arundliati his wife, 
t Extracted from the Verses of Vemana, translated by C. P. Browne, Esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service. 
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these proxiincial distinctions, — I am of the tribe of Kasipa^ I am 
of the tribe of Baradvasar, &c. &c., these distinctions of tribes, 
— I am a bachelor, I am a married man, I am a sannyasi, these 
distinctions of states, — I am a carpenter, I am a goldsmith, I am 
a blacksmith, 1 am a potter, 1 am a barber, I am a washer- 
man, these distinctions of trade, — do not make in themselves 
any essential difference between man and man. As for those 
who would make any, these differences may justly be compared 
to a horned hare, to a child produced by a barren woman, or to 
a lotus growing in the skies.^^* “ Is it a body that constitutes a 
Eraliman? The Ksliatriya has tlie same body. Does the tuft of 
hair, or the cord, make a Brahman ? Then the potters have 
these likewise. Are there any differences in the members of 
their bodies ? Is he a Brahman, because his father and mother 
were Brahmans ? Then the nail, the teeth, the hair, the urine, 
and the ordure must also be Brahmans. But they are not so. 
Therefore the title Brahman is similar to the names given by 
children to toys in play ; it is nothing in reality. So said Va- 
sudeva” 

Ayastya, the great sage and supposed father of the Tamil 
language, says : 

The ancients, in order to delude mankind, have written the 
Vedas and Purauas, that the mind may be like a fly caught in 
a cobweb.^’ Know that the distinctions of high and low caste 
were made for men to get a livelihood. The Vedas were made 
for the support of Brahrnans.^^ 

Cabilar, a disciple of Agastya, in his Agavel (poem) says : 

To Brahma was born Vasishta of Kuti, a courtezan. To 
Vasishta was born Sattiar, of a Pariar woiinan. To Sattiar was 
born Parasar, of a low boat-woman. To Parasar was born 
Vyasa of a fisherwoinan. These four are renowned for having 
established the Vedas. 

Soobramanyar, a poet, in his Gnanam, says : Hear this ; the 
birth of all is alike, and all arc subject to death. The life that 
leaves the body, mingles with the ether. All life proceeds from 
one source. Do not, therefore, speak ill of castes. All are alike. 
There is no distinction.^^ 

Sanyarachari is supposed to have said : Do you know 
where the sun and moon were born, or where they will hide 
themselves ? Where shall wx see all castes merged into one ? 
Where shall we see the unity of the Deity ? AVherc shall we for- 
get the doctrines and practices we rely upon ? Where is the 
place where all things are considered pure ? The wise w ill 
know these things.^^ 


* Meaning, that they are non- entities. 
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lu the Suddha Sangita, written by Suddha Mamooni, Siva says 
to Vishnu : Hear this, thou wise one, the ignorant, who have 
no knowledge of the truth, fix their mind on the differenees of 
castes and tribes, and go about accumulating fearful sins. The 
result will be nothing but delusion and folly.^^ 

In the Sukshma Vedanta ^ it is said : ^^Men, after exercising 
particular trades and professions, divide themselves accordingly 
into as many castes. But if we properly consider the matter, 
we shall find that the nature of man is the same. If so, how is 
it then, that one man considers himself of superior caste to 
another? These distinctions only become demons, not men, 
who are of one origin.^' 

Siva Vaciar says : What, O wretch, is caste ? Is not water an 
accumulation of fluid particles ^ Are not the five elements and 
the five senses one ? Are not the several ornaments for the neck, 
the breast, and the feet equally gold ? Wliat then is the peculiar 
quality supposed to result from difference in caste 

Another writer says : Is there any advantage in the obser- 
vance of caste? No. So long as one is under the influence of 
caste, he is under the influence of (delusion). 

Professor Wilson, in his Sketch of the Keligions Sects of the 
Hindus, points out the repudiators of caste. He remarks in 
one place, that many of the sects seem to have originated, in 
a great measure, out of opposition to the Brahinanifial order : 
teachers and disciples are chosen from any class, and the dis- 
tinction of castes is, in a great measure, sunk in the new one 
of similarity of schism.”* Alluding to the Jainas he says, In 
the south of India, indeed, the Jainas preserve the distinction of 
castes -j in Upper India, they profess to be one caste, or Vamjas, 
It is very clear, however, that admission to tlie Jahni commu- 
nion was originally independent of and the j)artial adop- 

tion of it or pretension to it, is either a spontaneous or politic 
conformity to the strong feeling on the subject wlii(di prevails 
amongst all Hindus.” In a note upon this passage. Professor 
Wilson writes : ^^Mahavira himself was the son of a king, and 
should therefore be a Kshatriya. His chief disciples, Indrabhuti, 
and the rest, were Brahmans. His special attendant, Gosala, 
was an outcast ; and his followers, of botli sexes, were of every 
caste.” 

In an interesting Essay on the creed, customs, and litera- 
ture of the Jangams^ an anti-Brahraanical sect of Hindus, by 
C. P. Browne, Esq. the author, after stating what the Jaugams 
renounce of the Brahmanical creed and customs, says : Basava, 
their leader, abolished these distinctions. He taught that all 


* Page 20. 
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men are holy in proportion as they are temples of the great 
spirit ; that by birth all are equal ; and among those whom the 
J angam books describe as saints, we find not a single Brahman, 
but many Pariars, and many women/^ In stating the rules in 
regard to their eating, he observes : Though the Yira Saivas 
<leclare themselves entirely free from the bonds of caste, we 
shall perceive that their liberation is hut partial. They cannot 
cat with any who refuses to bless the food in the name oiBaaava ; 
— for they look upon others as hcathens.^^ The food is pollut- 
ed, if ‘ a heathen^ casts his eye upon it, before it is blessed. But 
after the benediction is uttered, they consider the food holy, and 
are bound to cat it : it cannot be defiled by the glance or the 
touch of any pei-son.^’ The Jangam is no leveller : he indeed 
desires to abolisli caste : but by raising from the lowest grade 
those whose faitli shows tliem to be good men.^^ Such senti- 
ments are certainly worthy the study and consideration of those 
Hindus w ho profess to be more enlightened than their country- 
men, and more especially of those wdio })rofess a purer faitli, 
but who have not the resolution or the moral courage to throw 
olf the shackles of caste, altough they virtually declare that it 
is a lie against God, an indignity to humanity. 


CHAPTEll III. 

Arouments agatnst Caste. Its Effects on the Mental, Mo- 
ral, Social, and National (Tiaracter of the Hindus. 

The principle of caste is founded on falsehood. The advocate 
of caste has nothing to glory in. Hoes he really believe the 
fable that man proceeded from the different parts of Brahma’s 
body ? Hoes he not know that this Brahma, his Creator, seduc- 
ed his own guru’s wife, wherefore his head has been cut off, a 
temple has been denieil him, and his worship forfeited ? Strange 
infatuation, to believe, and to maintain, and to glory in a system 
which ascribes the creation of man to an adulterer defiled in 
body and mind. 

Supposing that all castes have proceeded from Brahma, as 
alleged, whence the difference between one man and another, 
w hen they owe their origin to one common father V Is Brahma 
himself divided into four castes?. Is there any difference in the 
fruit produced at the top and the bottom of the common tree ? 

If the Sudra is considered low^ and mean, because he proeeed- 
ed from the feet of Brahma, of what caste is Dakshiij one of tlie 
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Prajdpafis (Patriarchs,) who proceeded from Bralima^s toe ?* 
If everything proceeding from the feet be vile, wlience the pu- 
rifying virtues of Gangd, which proceeds from the feet of Vishnu? 
To what part of the deity are adorations offered ? Is it not to 
his foot ? 

If there is an essential difference between one man and an- 
other, owing to their original birth, why are they not now born 
as at first ? Is there any difference in the formation, birth, and 
death of a Brahman, and a Chandala ? Are not the blessings of 
Providence common to all ? Do not the sun and moon give their 
general light, the clouds pour forth their ambrosial rain/^ 
and the air breathe its vital influence on all ? Docs not the pa- 
rent earth support all mankind? Is not the heaven-born soul, 
and the mind, with all its wonderful powers, the property of 
every man ? Are not the souls of all men capable of Deva~ 
prasdda, or divine grace? Are knowledge and wisdom the 
monopoly of the higher castes only ? In the reign of Kuna- 
pandian, Teroovalliivar, a Pariar poet, is said to ha;Ve obtained, 
by his superior knowledge and wisdom, the seat in the assembly 
of the learned Brahmans of Madura, made vacant by the degrad- 
ed sages ?t 

If your Vedas are true, of what eastc was Vasishta, one of the 
arrangers of them, who was the son of Urvasi the dancing girl, 
and the husband of Arundhati, a Pariar woman ? 

If there arc only four castes, according to the shastras, 
whence the vast variety of Brahmans and other castes, and the 
interminable differences amongst themselves ? If the theory of 
caste be true, will there not be some marks by which one 
caste might be distinguislied from another? 

Is it not a fact that all castes agree in sin, all go to the 
house of ill-fame, eat and drink proscribed food in private ? Is 
it not a fact, corroborated by universal experience, that every 
man is born in sin, is sunk in a sea of impurity, and carries 
about a body of sin and death? 

Will it be said that every man^s caste and condition in life 
depend on his deeds in a former birth, jind are regulated by 
the impartial and unavoidable laws of transmigration, and that 
the fate of every individual is written in his forehead, and 
cannot be altered, it being the result of actions done in a 
previous existence ?J If the state and circumstances of the 

* Professor Wilson says, Daksha was born from Brahma’s right thumb. 
Vishnu Parana, page 348, _ 

t Professor Wilson’s Historical Sketcli of tlie PamlN a kingdom. 

X The theory that a Sudra was contaminated in a state of pre-exist- 
ence, will give a clear and perfect account of the way in which he comes 
to be what he U : it is too perfect a theory to be a true theory. It is a spe- 
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present existence be the result of a former birth, the present 
is not a state of trial, but of punishment. But is this consis- 
tent with fact and experience ? If it be alleged that this is a 
state of penance and purgation to some, and of reward of merit 
to others, the last assertion is contradictory to the Shdstras, 
where it is said that in the present age, the Kali yuga^ there 
will be no \irtuc nor righteousness in the land.* 

If caste were of divine appointment, would it not be more 
extensively recognized, and would not its benefits be more ap- 
parent ? Would lie who is too wise to err and too good to be 
unkind,^^ give us a law against the very j)rinciples of the nature 
He has implanted in us himself? Is caste necessary for the 
existence or well-being of man? If it were an institution 
based on equity and humanity, why do many of the wise 
Hindus trample upon it, as they have done in their writings? 
iJo they not declare, in unequivocal terms, that without dis- 
claiming caste man cannot be holy, and that he is still under 
the influence of the ignorance, consisting of obscurity, 
illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, utter darkness 

If caste is of divine institution and necessary for the welfare 
and happiness of man, whence the fimalgamation of communion 
of castes at Jagannath, where all the four castes eat together 
and consider it no defilement? Hoes not this show that all 
mankind are brothers, and belong to one Jati ? 

If eating with one of an inferior caste should deprive a su- 
perior of his caste ; by a parity of reason, why should not 
eating with one of a superior caste elevate the inferior to the 
superior grade ? If evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners, is it not equally true that good communications elevate 
the mind and jiurify the affections ? But it is well known that 
caste is not lost by doing evil, but in many instances by doing 
what is right and good. 

Are the rules of caste now punctually followed ? Hoes the 
Brahman confine himself to his original functions ? Or does he 
not, in numberless instances, rise early and sit up late, immers- 
ed in secular affairs, intent on plundering, and hoarding up 
money ? And by changing his dress, and neglecting his oererno- 
nies, does he not cringe at the foot of his European master, 
and even of the wealthy Sudra, to secure their favour and pa- 
tronage ?t We know that this will be referred to the force of 

cimen of a theory, which iloes not present the mind with something above 
experience, but something absolutely contradictory to it ; and though 1 may 
be wrong, 1 do not think any pure revelation would ever contradict experi- 
ence, however much it may go beyond it. — Morris's Prize Essay, page 187- 
* See Vishnu Puranu, Book IV. Ch. I. 

t But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry, and 

E 
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circumstances and to the law of necessity^ for which there is 
provision made in the Sh^stras ; but does this not in the very 
Ikce of it indicate priestcraft, and prove that the Brahmans who 
were the framers of the laws, have evidently studied their own 
advantage, convenience and comfort ? 

You will say, perhaps, that caste distinctions are necessary 
to be observed, in order to preserve the order of tribes by the 
prevention of intermarriages, which has been an immemorial 
custom. But your ancestors did not observe caste as you do. 
Intermarriages are allowed in Manu, the Dharma Purrina and 
the Jatimala. Manu says: “If a Brahman marries a girl 
of the Ksliatriya caste, the duty of the sons is to teach military 
exercises. If a Brahman marries a Vaisya woman, the sons 
become musicians, astronomers, and shepherds. The son of a 
Vaisya and a Sudra woman may become servants to princes ; 
the children of a Brahman woman and a Vaisya must wait 
upon women.^^ Where then is the empty boast of your follow- 
ing the laws and customs of your ancestors ? Have you not 
understanding to distinguish between good and evil, between 
true and false, between just and unjust ? You should learn 
from your ancestors, so as to benefit by their experience, and 
avoid their mistakes and errors. Will you perpetuate an evil 
because it is custom, and continue to be its slaves ? 

Perhaps it will be said, that Sudras and especially Chandalas 
are extremely filthy in their habits ; — and the nature of their 
food and duties are such that those of superior castes could 
not with propriety associate with them. I admit this. There 
will certainly be a feeling of repugnance to associate with peo- 
ple of that kind. But the sphii of Hindu caste is in the idea 
of defilement attached to the very touch of an inferior. Every 
man is naturally filthy. If the Pariar washes and keeps him- 
self clean, and better still, if his mind is enlightened and 

defend il under the shield of custom, have been violating their customs 
almost every twenty years, for the sake of a little convenience, or to promote 
their worldly advantage, — a few instances which are most commonly and 
publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 1st. The whole community in 
Bengal, with very few exceptions, have, since the middle of the last century, 
forsaken their ancient modes of the performance of ceremonial rites of 
religion, and followed the precepts of Raghunath, and consequently differ 
in the most essential points of ceremonies, from natives of Bahar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2d. The system of their subdivisions in each caste, with the 
inodes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modern introduction, altoge- 
ther contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3(1. The profession of 
instructing European Gentlemen in the Veds, Sinritis and Puranas, is a 
violation of tiieir long established custom; and dtli. The supplying their Eu- 
ropean guests with wine and victuals, in the presence of their gods and god- 
desses, is also a direct breach of custom and law .” — Rammohun Royt Preface 
to the Ishopanishad, p. 21. 
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j)\i rifled by truth, if lie is called by Providence to fill a respon- 
sible and respectable position in society, and if his manners 
are agreeable, what should hinder the Brahman from associat- 
ing with him ? What is the one then better than the other ? 

Ah ! but,^^ the objector may say, he or his parents and 
friends have eaten the flesh of the cow ; how can I make up my 
mind to associate with him to that degree as to give him a 
proof of cordial friendship, or to cat witli him A higher law 
and purer philosophy would tell him that it is not eating that 
defiles a man, but the evil thoughts and sinful desires that pro- 
ceed from the heart. But, really, are the scruples of a cherisher 
of castes so great with regard to eating, or towards him that eats 
flesh ?* Let him consult his understanding, and it will tell him 
that the milk of the cow is the essence of the animal, and cla- 
rified butter is the very essence of animal food. Even vegeta- 
bles have life ; every seed has the principle of life, and every 
vegetable teems with animal matter. Let him consult his 
common sense, and it will tell him tliat the urine and the dung 
of the cow,t considered pure and purifying, and which are eaten 
and drunk, are certainly worse than eating the flesh. Or let 
him consult his Shastras, and he will find that animal sacrifice 
is commanded, and moreover he will find the mortifying story 
of Garga llishi’s cow in the Malsya Par ana. 'I 

* “ Tlie Ved says (observes Raiiunohun Roy) that he who has true faith 
in the omnipresent Supreme Reinji: <iJit all that exists, i. e. is not bound 

to inquire what is his food, or who prepares it.’’ In Manu we read, “ Doubt- 
less in the ancient sacrifices and in tlic offerings of Rralimans and Kshatriyas 
there were sacrifices of sucli birds and beasts as may he eaten.” (V.’21.) 

t )^\i^o\\\'■’Korosani, found in the cow’s belly is highly valued as an inter- 
nal medicine by the Brahmans and others ; and assa foetida, so commonly 
used by the Hindus themselves, is supposed to be mixed with animal matter. 

;{; The Rishis asked, liow did Kaushika’s sons obtain the supreme union ? 
Siita replied : In Kurukshetra there was a Rishi named Kaushika. He 
had seven sons called Svvasrapa, Krodliana, Iliinstra, Pishuna, Kavi, Vag- 
rishta, and Pitrivarti. Their father Kaushika died ; and a dreadful famine 
came on. Having nothing to eat, they went to Garga Rishi, who sent 
them into the woods to herd his cow. One <hiy, when pinched with hunger, 
they said among themselves: What w'ould you think of killing the cow 
and eating her ? The youngest son said ; if we kill her, let us offer her to 
the manes of our father, and feast on her afterw^ards. All agreed to his plan ; 
and he having put two of his brothers in the place of gods, and three in the 
jilace of ancestors, one being made a guest, they killed and ate up the cow ; 
and at niglit brought home the calf to the Rishee, and told him that a tiger 
had eaten up the cow. For this meritorious act they obtained union in five 
births; and had the remembrance of all the former in every succeeding 
birth.” Extract from the Matsya Purana. The Rev. Mr. Stevenson of 
Poona observed to me that he has frequently found the recital of this story a 
powerful argumentuM ad hominem in the case of the Brahmans. — Dr. 
IVilson^s Refutation of Hinduism, quoted in Phillip’s Missionary’s Vade 
Mecum, page 190. 
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But lastly, the Hindu books say that all castes will eren- 
tiially become one. Extraordinary knowledge is not necessary 
to make such a prediction. Vyasdev, a prophet probably like 
Balaam of old, lias declared : The Turks shall reign fourteen 
generations without discretion, after which the Feringis (a 
name applied to Europeans) shall remain thirteen generations. 
In this time all religion shall go, caste and conduct shall not 
remain.^' (Book xii. Ch. i. 179.) Again, it is said, speaking 
of the same time — All castes shall sit and eat in one place 
with excellent minds. The Brahmans shall sell the V edas, and 
in process of time their knowledge sliall be lost. No one will 
support the religion of his family, but all will forsake the dis- 
tinctions of caste. Even in marriage caste shall not be regarded, 
for all shall become one class. In this manner will end the 
Kali Yuga, after having remained 10,000 years.’^ (Book xii. 
Ch. ii. 115). 

Ye Suclras, who know and feel the inliumanity and injustice 
of caste bondage, why will you not throw off a lie, a corrup- 
tion, a hardship, which your gums have imposed upon you 
for their* own advantage ? Perhaps you say : Let the Brahmans 
and the great first give up their caste, and then we shall give 
up ours. But would you say so in other cases? Would you 
defer appropriating to yourself any worldly advantage that 
offers itself to you, and wait for your gurus to lead the 
way ? 

Ye w^ealthy and educated Hindus ! Permit us to ask you, 
how long you will suffer yourselves to be governed by such 
unjust laws that trample upon the rights of man ? Let us 
appeal to your reason. ^^YVhy even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right Throw off the shackles becoming only an 
ignorant and ])riest-ridden age. Ye bolder and more enlight- 
ened sons of the North, whose minds are imbued with the arts 
and sciences of Europe, conversant with the poets, historians, 
and philosophers of Britain, lead the way to the great reform 
of abolishing these invidious distinctions, — break the inexo- 
rable chains, and throw down the barriers which an iron age 
has formed and raised to perpetuate misanthropy, to alienate 
man frotn man, to banish benevolence from the land ; — and 
lead the way to your ignorant, timid, and supercilious country- 
men of the South. They would be led, but will not lead. — 
Oh ! that there were some Luther-like genius, to head the 
battle for humanity and righteousness. We have heard of 
your meetings on the banks of the Ganges, and in the halls of 
Calcutta, when looking forward to the period in which know- 
ledge, by its transforming power, would make the lowest type 
of man feel itself to be of the same species as the highest, you 
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have given utterance^ in an apparent ecatacy of delight, to 
these characteristic lines 

For a’ that, and a* that. 

Its coinin’ yet, for a’ tliat, 

That man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 

Our prayer is, tliat such a consiimmatiou may he realized in 
a liigher and nobler sense than the poet or his Hindu admirers 
were privileged to conceive.* 

II. Unnatural and arbitrary as tlie institution of caste has 
eventually proved, and favorable as it must necessarily be to 
the exercise of despotism, it has not unfrequentl y been defended, 
as singularly adapted to serve the end for which it was formed. 
It has been said, tliat this institution was an accommodation 
to the law of necessity ; and that, however repugnant it may 
be to our feelings, it is calculated not only to teach the Hindu 
his station in life and the duties peculiar to it, hut to repress 
the fatal efiects of inordinate amhitioii. It has also been 
alleged, that this division is the most undoubted proof of the 
early and liigli civilization of the Hindus, and of their perfec- 
tion in the art of government. It has been finally asserted, 
that to this institution may be attributed the astonishing per- 
fection of the inhabitants of India in the arts and sciences. f 

Whatever may be the origin assigned for such an institution, 
and however morally innocent as well as politically useful it 
might have been at first, yet we know that this singular insti- 
tution, originating probably in a necessary division of labour 
among the different orders of society, became soon immutably 
fixed and riveted by the ebains of an inexorable superstition. 
That its present state can have a tendency to increase national 
prosperity, is a position which equally contradicts reason and 
experience. 

In order to judge accurately, it is by no means sufficient to 
isolate and point out a few of its apparent advantages ; hut it 
is requisite to take an enlarged view' of the system, in its direct 
and necessary tendencies. 

It has been well remarked that “ like all other attempts to 
cramp the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theoiy, has operated like the Chinese national shoe, 
it has rendered the whole nation cripples.'^ J 

It is an institution more calculated to divide than to unite. 
The effect of error is division, that of truth unity. Caste 

* Dr. Duff’s India, page 660. 
t Sic Robertson ; Abbe Dubois, and others, 
i Ward on the Hindus. 
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destroys the principle of unanimity. It splits the bonds of 
union, by putting asunder what the Creator has joined together. 

From the time when our accpiaintance with the histoiy of 
India begins, its inhabitants, so far from possessing any poli- 
tical importance, have ever groaned under the dominion of a 
foreign yoke. They have dragged the chains of ignominious 
servitude for ages, under a people whose numbers have scarcely 
exceeded a tenth part of their own population. Is it not 
wonderful, if the institution of caste were really as beneficial 
as is contended, that the ardour of the military class should be 
so completely extinguished, and the warriors of India should 
so long have slumbered in su}>ine indifference? ^^That an 
order of men, like the sacerdotal order, to whom is entrusted 
the care of science as well as religion, should, in modern times, 
have so far degenerated from their ancient pre-eminence, is 
another proof of the impolicy of this regulation, plainly demon- 
strating, that where knowledge is not permitted generally to 
expand, knowledge is itself diminislied. When it is, at first, 
from interested motives, confined to a few, it is, at length, 
neglected by all.^^ To this existing evil may be traced the 
limited knowledge of the arts and sciences. The mind of man 
cannot soar above the principles it imbibes, and whatever latent 
capacity the Hindus may have for scientific pursuits, it cannot 
be developed, while the Brahmans are permitted to hold their 
minds in trammels. The Brahmans monopolize the Shastras 
as well as the Vedas. How can a nation be expected to rise 
under circumstances like these ? While the Brahmans arro- 
gate to themselves the exclusive right of reading and expound- 
ing the Shastras, they have th(;mselves sunk generally into 
ignorance and apathy, without abating one ivota of their pre- 
tensions ; and the people, implicitly conceding the claims of this 
proud and ignorant priesthood, have submitted to be held by 
them in a state of mental thraldom, worse than Egyptian 
bondage. 

This system not only fixes, but even paralyzes the genius and 
industry of the country. It severs the sinews of exertion, it 
impedes and destroys it. India is now what it was 2000 years 
ago. A Hindu is prohibited from embracing any thing new, 
however useful, necessary, or profitable it may be. That some 
of the manufacturers of India may have excelled in the labours 
of the loom and other arts, is certainly to be imputed to other 
causes than the institution of a commercial caste. The scru- 
pulous adherence with which they follow the practices of their 
ancestors, has entirely checked the spirit of invention or dis- 
covery. In the religion of the Hindus, every art is declared 
to be revealed from heaven, and all knowledge, speculative or 
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practical, is traced to its source in the Vedas — a revealed sys- 
tem of philosophy and a revealed science both preclude all 
change or improvement. 

Their law has permitted the mixed classes, which have 
sprung from the intermarriages of the four first, to gain a 
subsistence by agriculture, commerce, or menial service. The 
same law has also permitted, with a few limitations, such as 
cannot procure a subsistence by following the duties of their 
own class, to pursue those of another. Yet this seemingly wise 
provision, which might have been used to better purposes, has 
been converted, by the Hindu priesthood, to their own inter- 
ested designs, to gratify their avarice ; a passion which takes 
deep root in their minds, and which always preys on minds not 
stimulated by nobler objects. It has enabled the Brahmanical 
order to follow their own inordinate love of wealth, by insinu- 
ating themselves into offices of trust and emoluments. It has 
enabled them to administer to their interest, without derogat- 
ing from their sacred character, or injuring their reputation in 
the eyes of their followers. But this pj‘o vision has proposed 
no incitement, it has not even given permission to the subor- 
dinate castes to aspire to eminence. The sacred order, to 
which it entrusted ^ the key of knowledge,^ must be preserved 
unpolluted ; into that none of the inferior classes can enter.^^* 

Caste proscriptions account for the limited knowledge of the 
arts and sciences. The Hindus have speculated much on the 
human frame, and written largely on medicine, and seem to un- 
derstand it better than any other branch of knowledge, probably 
because the Brahmans interfere less with it. Their dread of 
shedding human blood has prevented them from studying the 
anatomy of the human frame, and from applying this science 
to the purpose of medicine. 

Their total abhorrence of maritime voyages, arising from 
religious prohibition, has prevented them from enjoying a 
general intercourse with distant parts of the world, either for 
purposes of commerce, or for the gratification of useful curio- 
sity ; and they have seldom seen the face of a strangei^ but to 
recognize in him an enemy. In short, there is scarcely an art 
which embellishes life, or a science which strengthens the 
faculties, which is not, in some manner, brought under the 
domination of their superstition, and is not either prohibited, 
or restrained, or controlled, by their religious creed, f 

* CarwitheD) 230. 

t It is well known to have been the chief wish of Alexander, amongj his 
other vast projects, to reconcile the dissimilarities between the Western and 
Eastern nations. After his death, there was found, amojig his tablets or 
commentaries, a design to build several new cities, some in Asia, and some 
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If in addition to the arguments, which have already been 
urged, to prove the inseparable connection between mental 
ignorance and moral degradation, and the powerful influence of 
religion on the removal of both, any exemplification should 
be thought necessary, this may be fairly instanced in the 
superiority of Europe over Asia; a superiority acquired and 
retained by intellectual strength : and this intellectual pre- 
eminence arising from the profession of a religion favorable to 
the progress of knowledge. And if there be any truth in the 
popular apophthegm, that ' knowledge is power,’ its propriety 
and its justice will here be forcibly asserted.” 

I cannot better express my conviction on this subject than 
by quoting the following passages from Carwithen’s Bampton 
Lectures, to which I am already indebted for some of the fore- 
going remarks, which are as beautiful as they are true. 

^^The elegant and rational Jortin, witli a warmth which the 
subject justifies, and which, if the professors of Christianity 
have^ any cause for glory, or if Christianity were capable of 
inspiring ostentatious vanity, might be enlarged on with greater 
force, and emblazoned with greater eloquence — has enumerated 
many of those advantages, for which the world is indebted to 
the Christian lieligion ; and which have, in more senses than 
one, proved the assertion of its divine Author to be true, ^ T 
am the light of the world.’ 

“ 111 the same spirit, and with the same success, may we 
apply bis observation to the subject which has now been under 
contemplation, the superiority of the European to the Asiatic 
continent. 

We may boldly ask, By whom was the design first formed 
and attempted, of encountering the fury of distant seas, when 
navigation was yet in its infancy, with the laudable desire of 
rescuing the commerce of the Eastern world from the despotic 
influence of Mahommedanism ? — by Christians. By whom was 
this influence at length subdued ? And by whom were the 
riches of Asia diverted from the Persian Gulph to the shores 
of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean ? — by (fliristians. In 
spite of the exaggerated aspersions of i)rcqudice, of ignorance, 
or of party, on the European character in the East, we may 
again confidently ask, Where, in the records of history, shall we 
first behold the factorial establishment of a commercial nation. 


in Europe ; to people those in Asia with Europeans, and those in Europe 
with Asiatics : that by intermarriages, and by the constant interchange of 
the common offices of social life, the inhabitants of these two great conti- 
nents might be gradually moulded iut(» a similarity of sentiment, and become 
attached to each other by mutual aflection. 
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erecting an absolute empire over a population of more than 
sixty millions ; while the best security of that establishment is 
founded on the opinion, which the inhabitants entertain, of the 
superior wisdom and integrity of foreign settlers ? — among a 
nation of Christians. From whom did the humane and liberal 
idea originate, that the natives should be governed by those 
laws which they have so long revered as divine, and which alone 
they are qualibed to appreciate, while at the same time, the 
stern code of Manu should be softened by that spirit, which 
dictated the institutions of Alfred? — from Christians. Where 
shall we first see the singular spectacle of the refined Asiatics 
willingly hying for protection to the arms of strangers ; seeking 
redress for iniurics in their courts of justice ; following them 
to the field of battle, with a confidence in their invincible 
strength; tacitly owning the benefits of their administration; 
und proving that, if the Aristotelian maxim be true, that ^ the 
Asiatics are born to be slaves/ yet subjugation itself may 
become a blessing, when absolute power is exercised by free- 
men ? — in a colonial establishment formed by Christians. 
Finally, where shall we sec a European nation, differing 
indeed as to the means, but agreeing as to the end, endeavoring 
with parental care to meliorate the condition of a vast empire, 
which the inscrutable destinies of Providence have committed 
to its protection, not indeed by sudden innovation and wild 
theories of reform, but by that cautious and gradual propaga- 
tion of truth, wdiich is requisite to ensure its ultimate and 
complete success? — in a colonial establishment, formed by 
Christians. 

‘^Let us indulge a pious gratitude for the enjoyment of the 
blessings of religious truth : for these arc the triumphs of 
Christianity ; let us feel a pious exultation as Britons : for 
these triumphs arc ours.^^ 

Caste has not only a powerful influence in contracting the 
intellectual faculties, but also operates in contracting the social 
affections. It is emphatically unsocial. It has been known 
to impede the flowing forth of sympathy, to destroy kindliness 
of heart, and love for country — where Egotism reigns, Bene- 
volence must languish. It resists the progress of truth , — it 
perpetuates ignorance, — on it mainly depends the practice of 
early marriages, and mournful widowhood. 

India wants a work similar to the Reformation, which eman- 
cipated Europe from the priestcraft of Home, to break the 
Brdhmanical spell which holds down its deluded inhabitants. 
This Reformation, if it should ever come about, must be based 
upon the regenerating ppvyer of Christianity. 

r 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Institution op Caste incompatible with Divine Reve- 
lation — Creation op Man — The Peopling op the World 
— The golden Rule op life between Man and Man es- 
tablished BY Christianity. 

The question wlietlier all tlie races of men scattered over tlie 
surface of the earth, distinguished as they are from each other 
in structure of body, in features and in colour, and differing 
in languages and manners, arc the offspring of a single stock, 
or have descended respectively from several original families, 
cannot easily be answered without reference to the sacred 
Scriptures, in which alone wc find the proper solution for this 
difficult problem. 

The whole constitution of revealed religion stands upon the 
declaration made against the Brahmanical theory of crea- 
tion, — a declaration based on eternal truth and involving the 
highest welfare of man. The declaration is, ‘^^God, who made 
the world and all things that are in it, — the Lord of heaven 
and earth, — who giveth to all life and breath and all things, 
hath made of one blood every nation of men to dwell upon the 
whole face of the earth,^^^ 

Man, who has been presented as ^^the glory, jest, and riddle 
of the world,^^ is thus represented in the sacred records as being 
the handy-work of the Almighty Creator; and mankind as 
proceeding from one original pair. From one pair all the 
varieties of mankind have descended, — forming not many, 
but one species. The creation of man is tlms related in the 
sacred oracles : God said, Let us make man in our image, 

after our likeness : and let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in liis own image, in the 
image of God created he him : male and female created he 
them. And God blessed them, and God said unto them. Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth. Gen. i. 26-28. And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul. And the Lord God 
said. It is not good that the man should be alone ; I will make 
him an helpmeet for him. And the Lord God caused a deep 


* Acts xvii. 24-26. 
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sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept : and he took one of hia 
ribs^ and closed up the flesh instead thereof ; and the rib, which 
the Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and 
brought her unto the man. And Adam said. This is now bone 
of iny bones, and flesli of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of Man. Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; 
and they shall be one flesh.^^ Gen. ii. 7. 18. 21 — 24. And 
Adam called his wife^s name Eve ; because she was the mothef 
of all living.^^* Gen. iii. 20. 

The history of maids creation is here given with great 
simplicity. No explanations are offered, though our curiosity 
is often ready to •ask them; facts of the most interesting 
character and deepest import are stated without the slightest 
colouring. In this account several things appear worthy of 
notice. Man, for whom all other things were made, was 
himself made last of all. The inanimate elements are first 
produced, then vegetables, next animal life, and then man, the 
master-piece of the creation, endowed with reason and intellect, 
and therefore an accountable being, the subject of a moral 
administration. He M^as made in the hnage of God. His 
nature has two essential constituent parts : the body formed 
out of pre-existent matter, the earth ; and a living soul, the 
inspiration of the Almighty. ‘ God cieated man to be immor- 
tal, and made him to be an image of his own eternity.^ (Wis- 
dom ii. 23). This divine image is to be found in the mind, i. e. 
in the understanding, the wdll, and the affections, With regard 
to the physical part of his nature, it is an organization of 
wonder and beauty ; and with regard to the intellectual and 
spiritual part, it consisted in wisdom, holiness and happiness, 

* Adam, ish, yeber, enosh — These various words, 

T T * V V : 

all somewhat significant, are applied to flenote man, the head and lord of the 
animal creation. Adam signifies red earth or clay, from the belief that man 
was originally formed of tlinl substance. Enosh is derived from Anash, wliich 
signifies to be malignant, ill, incurable. Geber signifies to be strong, miglity, 
to conquer, prevail. We have a common and a proper name for the first 
mother. She shall be called woman. Womaji, iska, is the feminine 

T • 

of isk, man, and signifies “ man-ess,"^ The English word woman is derived 

from the anglo-saxon womb-man, i. e. female man. It is significant both of 
nature as well as title. Adam callediiei* so as his wife. But as the mother 
of all she is called Eve, Havah, i. e. Life, indicating his faith in the 

])romise of a future seed, because she was the mother of all liviny. Sir 
William Jones thinks that Adam may be derived from Adim, which in San- 
scrit means the first, and is a name of the first Mann. By his wife Satarupa 
he had two sons and three daughters. See Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, page 
51, Preface. 

V 2 
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** sufficient to have stood, but free to And though now, 

by nn, this divine image is effaced from the soul, and the body 
is subject to pain and death ; yet we know that ample pro- 
vision is made in the revelation of the divine will, which 
brought life and immortality to light, for the recovery and 
restoration of man to more than all his lost privileges and 
blessings. 

Whatever some learned men may suppose to the contrary, 
the fact that all mankind have been derived from one original 
pair, is not only settled by the authority of Scripture ; but 
the conclusions of reason and science concur with it. This 
fact, which lies at the foundation of revealed religion, is con- 
firmed by an accumulation of proof from anatomical structure, 
from the theory of language, from history, and from the philo- 
sophy of intellectual and moral qualities. The sources of know- 
ledge, then, which lead to the solution of this enquiry are : — 

1. The Physiological j including all that relates to the physi- 
cal conformation of man. lie is, first j to be considered as a 
part of the animal creation at large, and under the many points 
of close and unalterable likeness to other forms of animal life, 
in all that relates to his procreation, nutriment, growth, decay, 
and death, as well as in regard to the modifications of which the 
species is susceptible, and to the diversities it actually exhibits. 
But beyond and above this comes in the peculiar condition of 
man as an intellectual being, richly provided by his Maker with 
those endowments which, in their highest elevation from nature 
or culture, have bequeathed to the admiration of all ages 
names made immortal by their genius and attainments. And, 
moreover, man is yet further gifted with that moral sense, those 
faculties and sensibilities of feeling and passion, to which, duly 
guarded and governed, we owe our understanding of virtue and 
conscience, and of all that is beautiful and sublime in the 
world around, forming what Milton has well called a piece of 
divinity within us, something that was before the elements, 
and owing no homage to the sun.^^ 

2. The second source of knowledge, which leads to the solu- 
tion of this enquiry, is the Philological, which includes all that 
relates to human languages, their connexions, diversities, the 
theory of the changes they undergo, and the history of such 
actual changes, as far as we can follow it. The gift of speech 
is confined to man alone by the design of the Creator, and the 
consideration of this higher attribute of man, and the organs 
adapted to it, are subjects of the most interesting enquiry. 
Human language has become a main index to the history of 
mankind. Languages, though numerous, are reducible to cer- 
tain common roots ; and though diversified in structure and 
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idiom, indicate a peculiar connection, ansing from one com- 
mon origin.* 

3. The third source of knowledge, which bears on our en- 
quiry, is the Historical, taking the term in its largest sense, 
including all written history, inscriptions, traditions, mythology, 
and even the more common usages, which designate and distin- 
guish the different communities of mankind. It might seem, 
on a superficial view, that this would be the most copious source 
of knowledge as to the ])hysical history of man and his original 
dispersion over the earth. Profane history, however, as we 
have it in our hands, is rarely capable of conducting us to the 
heights of this great argument, seen dimly through the mists 
of time, and often rather obscured than enlightened by human 
tradition. In the sacred history of the Old Testament we have, 
as already cited, not only a distinct statement of the creation 
of man, but also a line of successive generations down to the 
period of the great Deluge ; from which we are led to date a 
second grow'th and dispersion of mankind, proceeding from 
Noah, and his sons Shorn, Ham, and Japheth.f 

Passing from the Scriptures to profane history, w^hether em- 
bodied in writings, or traditions, or mythology, we lose the dis- 
tinct affirmation of the unity of mankind. The notices indeed 
multiply as to the growth and spread of particular tribes ; but 
even if possessing much more authority than belongs to them, 
they would go a short way towards satisfying our desire for in- 
formation regarding that mysterious period, which intervenes 
betw^een the creation of man and the formation of nations and 
empires. We lose ourselves in utter darkness, when we seek to 
go beyond certain epochs, remarkable in the ancient world as 
the periods of great improvements and migrations among the 
nations best known to us. 

India offers a striking example of this imperfection of history, 
as bearing on the creation, early condition and diffusion of the 
human race. All is lost in the depths of time, or in the still 
darker depths of mythology. 

Naturalists have much disputed, whether mankind is to be 
considered as forming one ge7ius with several subordinate species ^ 
or one species with several varieties. The theory of a plura- 
lity of species, so gratifying to man^s vanity, and so adapted to 
support a false religious system, has found supporters even 
amongst the learned of Europe. That differences in the 
human race are only varieties effected by circumstances, and 
not species, which would imply separate primary ancestors, is 

* See Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Lectures on Geology, Supplementary note [K]. 

t Might not the Hindu notion of the origin of the four castes from the 
different parts of Brahma’s body, be a mystified tradition of this fa^? 
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borne out by Scripture and facts. But the question being an 
important one, let us further enquire whetlier pro])er zoological 
deductions will coincide or not with the Mosaic narrative. 

Is the human being then a single species of what naturalists 
call the Genius Homo ? Can the perfect Negro and the perfect 
European, seeing the strong contrasts and diversities they ex- 
hibit, be rightly deemed to be descended from the same stock ? 
If man be not a single species, how many species of the human 
being must we count on the earth ? Are the fair Caucasian, 
the black Negro, the giant Patagonian, the dwarf Laplander, 
the long-haired Greek, the woolly-headed Hottentot, the oval- 
faced European, and the broad and flat faced Mongolian, 
different species of the human race? If we admit this, how 
and where are we to stop in these admissions ? Diversities 
exist every where around us. Multiplicity in this case be- 
comes itself an argument for unity. No lines of demarcation 
are found sufficiently strong to render the plurality of species 
natural or probable. Every such line is transversed by others, 
which, while effacing its distinctness, do all point to a certain 
common origin, expressing in this what we believe to be the 
unity of the species over the carth.^’ 

The best criterion, however, is to determine the identity or 
diversity of species both in the animal and vegetable life. Limit- 
ing our present view to the former, and to the part of the 
scale more approximate to man, we may name the following 
conditions as those which must mainly determine the result in 
each particular case ; — the anatomical structure in all its parts ; 
the average duration of life ; the relation of the sexes and laws 
of propagation, including the period of utcro-gestation and 
number of progeny; the production, or otherwise, of hybrid 
progeny by mixed breeding ; the liability to the same diseases ; 
and the possession of the same instincts, faculties, and habits 
of action and feeling. It will be readily admitted that wherever 
individuals or groups of beings concur as to these general con- 
ditions, there the proof of identity of species is complete. Each 
condition includes a liability to variations.* 

From these criteria an affirmative answer is derived, as to 


* “ By species, then, we mean all those individuals descended from a com- 
mon origin ; and if there be a doubt as to whetlier an individual does or does 
not belong to a species, we compare it with the individuals known to be of 
that species, and ascertain whether it is marked by any more decided parti- 
cularity than those by which they are distinguished the one from the other. 
If it be, we conclude it of a different species, and assign it a different origin ; 
if not, we look upon it as a variety of that species, assign it the same origin, 
and term its particular characters accidental, — Lord's Popular Philosophy, 
page 395." 
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the proper unity of man. In truths each point has been directly 
or silently conceded, except those which regard configuration ^ 
colour j and certain other bodily peculiarities on the one hand, 
and on the other the equality of the mental endowments and 
capacities. The species are generally reduced to three races, 
the Negro, the Mongolian, and the Caucasian; and among 
these the diversities of colour are as prominent as those of 
figure. The extreme contrasts in this case are the Negro and 
the Albino. The latter is clearly an accidental variety ; but 
as such becomes, from its marked character, a valuable expo- 
nent of all other varieties of colour. That part of the structure 
of the skin, which is the pigment cell, is evidently capable of 
undergoing great changes in its secretions, from climate, man- 
ner of life, and those more mysterious causes, connected with 
generation and the hereditary transmission of bodily features 
and peculiarities, the mighty induenee of which we everywhere 
see, but which our ignorance makes it difficult yet to subject to 
particular law^s. Time is manifestly an element of the greatest 
importance here. Nature produces frequent varieties in all 
races, as striking as are the extreme diversities amongst them. 
A striking example is, a Negro having an Albino offspring 
without pigment cells, — a fact that includes at once all those 
minor varieties of colour which are so familiar to us in the 
same community and even in the same family 

There are analogies to this in the inferior species of animal 
life, the horse, dog, cow, sheep, fowl, &c. In them we know, 
and regard without surprise, those vast diversities of size, 
figure, colour, habits of life, and even instincts of action. 

The faculties of laughter and tears, as well as other expres- 
sions of feeling, common to ail, mark identity. 

The mental faculties of the Negro are not inferior to the 
European, wdicn cultivated.* 

“ Among all other topics of argument are the melancholy 
demonstrations that moral depravity has acquired the dominion 
over all the nations and families of mankind, — that there is a 
mournful consciousness of this, lying deep in every human 
breast — that we all need a redemption from guilt and misery ; 
and that all the varieties of our race, down to the Esquimaux 
and Hottentots, arc capable of receiving that holy happiness, 
and all its elevation of character, which spring from restoration 
to God through our Lord Jesus Christ.^^t 

We have endeavoured, then, to prove from physical, philolo- 

* I am indebted for tlie greater part of the above remarks to the Quarterly 
Review, for December, 1849 ; Article, “ Natural History of Man.’* 
t J. Pye Smith’s Geology, p. 3%. 
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gical^ and historical proofs, the unity of the human race, by de- 
rivation from one ancestry. 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

We contemplate, among all the diversified tribes who are 
endowed with reason and speech, the same internal feelings, 
appetencies, aversions ; the same inward convictions, the same 
sentiments of subjection to invisible powers ; and, more or less 
fully developed, of accountablencss or responsibility to unseen 
avengers of wrong and agents oil' retributive justice, from whose 
tribunal men cannot even by death escape. We find every- 
where the same susceptibility, tliougli not always in the same 
degree of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admitting 
the cultivation of these universal endowments, of opening the 
eyes of the mind to the more clear and luminous views which 
Christianity unfolds, of becoming moulded to tin; institutions 
of religion and of civilized life. In a word, ike same inivard 
and mental nature is to be recognized in all the races of men. 
When we compare this fact with the observations which have 
been heretofore fully established, as to the specific instincts 
and separate psychical endowments of all the distinct tribes of 
sentient beings in the universe, we are entitled to draw confi- 
dently the conclusion that all human races are of one species and 
one family 

If then the Almighty Creator hath made of one blood every 
nation of men to dwell upon the whole face of the earth,^^ it 
follows, that no one nation, and no indi^ idual, can claim any 
pre-eminence over others in virtue of birth or blood. All are 
in this respect equal ; and all the members of the human family, 
however they may differ in complexion, customs, and laws, are 
to be regarded and treated as brethren. Tt follows also, that 
no one part of the race has a right to enslave or oppress any 
other part, on account of diftereiice of complexion, or any 
other inequality. 

II. We think it 'necessary that we should here introduce a 
short account of the origin of the principal nations of the earth. 

The doctrine of the creation would not be easily believed, if 
Moses had not given an account of the succession of mankind. 

The fulfilment of NoaVs prophecy, uttered 3000 years ago, 
gives the only correct view of the pedigree of nations. This 
remarkable prophecy runs thus : — Genesis ix. 25 — 27. Cursed 
be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan 


* Dr. Prichard’s Natural History of man, &c. quoted by Dr, Pyc Smitli, 
p. 401. 
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shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japlieth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant.^* 

From this passage of holy writ, and according to the concur- 
rent testimonies of historical records, Ve find that Noah, or 
Satyavraitty and his sons settled north of India, in Persia, 

Ham^s descendants went to Africa, Canaan, and probably also 
to India.* They flourished in the early ages of the world. Their^s 
was the first empire. Nimrod founded Babylon, and Mizraim 
established the kingdom of Egypt ; two of the greatest empires 
of the world. They were both brought under subjection, first by 
the Persians who descended from Shem, and afterwards by the 
Greeks and Romans, the children of J apheth ; — and latterly by 
the Saracens and Turks. They have been made the slaves of 
other nations on account of their wickedness. Though these 
things are far from excusing the conduct of their oppressors, 
yet they establish the fact and prove the fulfilment of prophecy. 
The posterity of Canaan was cursed; God foreseeing their 
wickedness, which began in their father Ham. The curse did 
not affect individuals, or even nations, so long as they conti- 
nued righteous ; for Melchizedck and Abimelech appear to 
have been both Canaanites ; so that this curse is no just objec- 
tion against the dealings of Providence. 

Shem^s descendants settled in Asia, of whom Abraham was 
born, whose descendants worshipped the true God, and of whom 
was born the Saviour of the world. Besides the Jewish nation, 
the Persians and Assyrians, two great Asiatic nations, were 
derived from Shem. 

JaphetVs descendants settled in the northern parts of Asia. 
They hg,d all the isles of the sea westward, and those countries 
near to them, viz. Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, &c. ; be- 
sides which, Media, part of Armenia, Iberia, Albania and 
Scythia (Tartary) were their portions ; from which last place 
the people of the new world seem to be derived, the Scythians 
going thither by Behring’s straits. 

Japheth is the progenitor of more than half the human race. 
His descendants, formerly straitened, have in the latter ages 
extended their conquests, and the civilized world has been for 

* On this subject the o])inions of learned men differ. It is probable 
that the aborigines of India— now constituting the Gonds, Khouds, San- 
tals, and other mountain tribes— are descended from Ham ; but judging from 
the character of the Sanscrit language, with its derivatives and cognate 
tongues, as well as from the contour of physiognomy and the traditions 
regarding Kaslimir, &c., there can be little doubt that the Brahmans and 
most of the Hindus belong to the posterity of Japheth. In most of the 
provinces of India the rural population is probably a mixture of both. — 
Editor. 

u 
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2000 years iu tlieir hands. They have entered into the tents 
of Sliem. At this moment Europe and America are in their 
possession ; while the extent of the British dominions alone, 
over parts of Asia, includes nearly one hundred millions of 
people. Their dwelling in the tents of Shem implies a friendly, 
and not a hostile feeling; and is prophetic of the accession 
of the Gentiles into the Clnircli of God ; — to which privilege 
and blessing the descendants of 11am also are to be admitted. 
The promise is, “ Princes shall come out of Egypt ; Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God/’* “ I will make 
mention of llahab and Babylon to them that know me ; behold 
Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia; this man was born thcre.^^t 
But it is a fact based also on the never failing promises of God, 
that the desccmdaiits of Japheth will not only know and honour 
the God of Shem, and possess and prize the lively oracles of 
the living and true God ; but that to them pertains the great 
privilege and high honour of bringing the whole family of man, 
by the knowledge of the truth, into the Christian Church. The 
Messiah speaks : Ijistcn, O isles, unto me, and hearken, yc 
people, from afar; the Lord hath called me from the womb, 
and hath said unto me. It is a light thing that thou shouldst 
be iny servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob — I will also give 
tiiee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be my sal- 
vation to the end of the earth.^^ J 

Let us take heed, then, to this sure word of prophecy, which 
forms a sketch, as it were, of the history of the world, especially 
connected with the progress of true religion and of the Chris- 
tian Church. It accuraulates its evidence as time advances, 
affording to every reflecting mind a standing miracle, a light 
like the sun, which shines more and more unto the perfect 
day/^ 

But it is necessary to make one remark before dismissing 
this subject, and that is, though most of the early nations began 
to worship their ancestors, Shem, Ilam and Japheth ; and all 
were equally proud of their origin and race ; and might have 
remained separate wherever they settled, whether as conquerors 
or as conquered, just as the Hindus have remained separate to 
this day ; yet they saw no reason why they should not help 
each other, or eat with each other, or intermarry, according to 
their convenience and pleasure. It cannot be proved that any 
of them observed the distinctions of caste^ in the letter and 
spirit of it, as observed by the Hindus. We read in history that 
Phoenicians and Egyptians went to Greece, and the original 
inhabitants received them, and intermarried with them. Pho- 


* Psa. Ixviii. 31. 


t Psa. Ixxxvii. 


t Isa, xlix. 1. 6. 
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cians went to the south of Gaul, wliere the king’s daughter 
chose one of them for her husband. Alexander wished to unite 
the Greek nation with the Persian by intermarriages, and 
many nobles and soldiers married Persian women. Romans 
mingled with the Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons. And the 
Arabians received into their nation any one who would embrace 
Mahomedanism. Ts it not, then, a strange anomaly, that people 
of the same country, colour, and religion, and professing to be 
the sons of one father, — Brahma, consider themselves as anti- 
podes of one another ? 

“ O execrable son ! so to aspire 
Above liis bretl>ren ; to himself assuming 
Authority usurjied, from God not giv’n. 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl 
Dominion absolute ; that right we held 
By his donation : but man over men 
lie made not Lord : such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free.” 

Milton. 

III. If then the world has been peopled from one original 
stock, and all mankind are the children of one common parent, 
we are under obligation to love our fellow-men, not onh^ be- 
cause they are our fellow-creatures, but because we are com- 
manded to do so by oiir heavenly Father. Every child is 
obliged to love its parent, and every child is also bound to love 
its brother, both because he is its brother, and also because this 
love is a duty, enforced by the relation in which they ])oth 
stand to their common parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is essentially 
the relation of equality ; not equality of condition^ but equality 
of right. 

God has given to one man wealth, to another health, to ano- 
ther strengtli, and to another intellect, so that the human race 
presents a scene of the greatest possible di^ ersity ; and yet 
God has given to every man the means of happiness, and has 
constituted him an accountable and responsible agent. 

Since all men are placed under circumstances of equality, 
tliougli their conditions are very various, it follows that every 
man has a right to use the advantages with which his Creator 
has endowed him. No inequality of condition can create in- 
equality of right. One man may be endowed with better eye- 
sight than bis neighbour ; but this does not give him a right 
to put out the eyes of the other. One may have greater phy- 
sical strength than his neighbour ; hut this gives him no right 
to break his arms, and interfere with his right to use them as 
he pleases, for his own benefit and happiness. 
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Since it is the design of the Creator to promote the common 
happiness of all his creatures, every individual is under obliga^ 
tioii to pursue his own happiness in such a maimer ovdij as will 
leave his neighbour in the undisturbed exercise of that common 
right, which the Creator has equally conferred upon both. The 
teaching of the Holy Scripture on this subject is clear and 
. express. Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself.’^ Two 
questions are here to be considered. The first is, To whom 
does this command apply ? or in other words. Who is my neigh- 
bour ? And the second is, What is implied in this precept ? 
The first of these questions is answered by the Saviour himself, 
in the parable of the good Samaritan. (Luke x. 25 — 37.) He 
there teaches us that every man is our neighbour, whether 
friend, relative, or countryman, or stranger, and that we are 
under obligation to love every man as ourselves. The second 
question, What is implied in this precept ? or, Wiat is the 
import of the command to love our neighbour as ourselves ? is 
now to be considered. It has been already stated that God has 
conferred on every man the means of happiness, and has given a 
right to every man to use those means for the promotion of his 
own happiness. This principle is implanted in every one ; and he 
therefore cannot be happy, unless this principle be an operative 
one. No man can be happy, unless he can gratify his lawful 
desires ; and he is painfully conscious of injury, if this right be 
interfered with. In the exercise of this principle man loves 
himself. Now, in the same manner he is commanded to love 
his neighbour. That is, he is, by this precept, obliged to have 
the same desire that his neighbour should enjoy, unmolested, 
the control over whatever God has bestowed upon him, as he 
has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control himself ; and to feel 
the same consciousness of injury, when another man^s rights 
are invaded, as when his own rights arc invaded. With these 
sentiments he would be just as unwilling to violate the rights 
of another, as he would be to suffer a violation of his own. 

The same precept is expressed in another form by the Sa- 
viour. All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them ; for this is*the law and the 
prophets.^^ This golden rule inculcates, as in the former case, 
a principle of universal obligation. It teaches us to estimate 
the rights of others by the consciousness of individual rights in 
Qur own bosoms. All that we desire or expect of others in 
similar circumstances, we are commanded- to do to them. It 
teaches the practice of self-denial, and recognizes a conscience, 
or the power of moral obligation, so essential to the welfare of 
individuals and societies. This rule has been well compared to 
the balance wheel of a machinery, and would, if universally 
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obeyed, prevent all irregularity of movement in the moral 
world, and by promoting virtue, banish all injury and violence 
and wrong from the earth. 

This law of universal reciprocity applies with the same force 
to communities as to individuals. Whenever societies of men 
treat with each other ; whether powerful with weak, or polite 
with rude, civilized with savage, or intelligent with ignorant ; 
all are bound by this law, to love each other as themselves, 
and do unto others, in all thingSj whatsoever they would desire 
others to do unto them.* 

“ God, working ever on a social plan, 

By various ties attaches man to man ; 
lie made at first, though free and uneonfin’d, 

One man the common father of the kind. 

That every tribe, though placed as he sees best, 

Where seas or deserts part them from tl»e rest, 

Differing in language, manners, or in face, 

Might feel themselves allied to all the race.’' 

Cowper, 


CHAPTER V. 

Arguments urged in Favor of Caste, from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, Refuted : — Confusion of Tongues — Israelites sepa- 
rated FROM OTHER NaTIONS — DISTINCTION BETWEEN ClEAN 

and Unclean Animals. 

I. The confusion of tongues at Babel, and the dispersion of 
the people, have been triumphantly brought forward as an irre- 
sistible argument in favor of the divine institution of caste ; 
because, it is alleged, when the whole earth was of one lan~ 
guage and of one speech, the Lord came down to see the city 
and tower, which the children of men builded. And the Lord 
said, Behold the people is one, and they have all one language ; 
and this they begin to do : and now nothing will be restrained 
from them, which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go 
down, and there confound their language, that they may not 
understand one another's speech — so the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth, and they left 
off to build the city.^^t 

Very little consideration will enable us to perceive that this 
passage is more against than for the caste theory it is meant 
to establish. 


* See Way land’s Moral Science. 


t Gen. xi. 1 — 8. 
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The building of Babel was a terrible instance of the perverse- 
ness of man. It was an attempt to defeat God^s purposes ; it 
was a plot laid to falsify the prophecy of Noah ; '' it was a no- 
table exhibition of caste and therefore was not and could 
not be permitted. There is no wisdom nor understanding 
nor counsel against the Lord.^'t To build up an argument 
in favour of caste, on that which was evidently a punishment 
rather than a blessing, is certainly a confusion of ideas, — as 
strange and perverse as the building of Babel itself. 

“ lie builds too low that b\iilds beneath the skies.’’ 

It is generally agreed that the children of men, in Scripture, 
are opposed to the children of God ; as bad men and infidels are 
to the good and the faithful. According to this interpretation 
we may infer that neither Nonh, nor Shem, nor Arphaxad, nor 
Salah, nor Hebcr were engaged in this work ; but some of the 
wmrst amongst the people, who degenerated from the piety of 
their ancestors. It is probable that some of the race of Ham 
were the principal persons in this work. It is likely that Ham 
carried much of the spirit of Cain into the ark : otherwise he 
could not have behaved himself so vilely towards his father, 
after they came out of it.J 

The only object,” says Fuller in his exposition, which ap- 
pears to accord with the whole account taken together, is that 
of a universal monarchy, by wdiich all the families of the 
earth, in all future ages, might be held in subjection. A very 
little reflection will convince us, that such a scheme must of 
necessity be founded in ambition ; that it required imion, and 
of course a city, to carry it into execution ; that a lower, or 
citadel, was also necessary to repel those who might be dis- 
posed to dispute their claims ; and that if these measures were 
once carried into eflect, there Avas nothing in the nature of 
things to prevent the accomplishment of their design’^ The 
dividing of languages was therefore, in effect, the dividing of 
nations ; and so a bar to the whole world being ruled by one 
government. Thus a perpetual miracle was wrought, to be an 
antidote to a perpetual disease.” 

The corruption of languages was one of the most decided 
effects of sin, of pride and ambition, and the source of great 
embarrassments and difficulties. By it idolatry was spread 
through the world, and the knowledge of God and true religion 
was almost lost. But on the day of Pentecost when all the 
disciples were with one accord in one place,” § they received 
the gift of tongues, to repair the knowledge of God throughout 

' Taylor, 360. f Prov, xxi, 30. f: Bisliop Patrick’s Comments. § Acts ii. 
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all the nations of the earth. As at first mankind were sepa- 
rated by diversity of speech, so now is g^iveu in some sort a 
community of tongues, that the whole world might be brought 
to oneness of faith. No miracle would be more striking than 
the power of conveying our sentiments at once into all the 
languages of the earth. It was a miracle effected by the Al* 
mighty Being who made the tongue of man, and who was 
the original author of it ; and this miracle was necessary to 
qualify the apostles to execute their commission to preach the 
gospel to every creature. Bor, since the gift of tongues, has 
been the means to many nations of their having one hope, one 
faith, one ba])tism, mankind are far nearer to being one people, 
than if they had all one language, but different religions. That 
such would be the case in the gospel dispensation, was pre- 
dicted ill the Old Testament ;* according to which, at the 
foundation of the Cliristian Church, ‘‘ built uj)on the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Clirist liimself being th.e 
chief corner-stone ; in wliom all the building fitly framed toge- 
ther groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord,^^t — fit the 
foundation of this glorious temple, which is to pierce the 
skies and to connect heaven with earth — the gift of languages 
was restored, to gather togctlicr all the scattered into one fold, 
and unite them all under the one great Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, 

II. Another objection is, that God himself has forbidden 
the Jews to have intercourse with other nations, either in the 
way of eating or intermarrying. 

It must be recollected that the object of such prohibitions 
was to make a separation of the good from the bad, of the 
worshippers of God from idolaters. As evil communications 
corrupt good manners,^’ minute directions were given to the 
Israelites as to their food, clothing, intermarriages, &c., which 
operated as a constant check on idolatry, by rcsti’aining their 
intercourse with their idolatrous neighbours. It is well known 
that intimate friendships are in most cases formed at social 
meals. There is seldom any great familiarity, where the parties 
neither eat nor drink together. The ancient Hebrews did 
not, therefore, eat iudiffereutly with persons of other nations 
and religions, which they considered pollution. Daniel the 
prophet refused to partake of a portion of the Babylonian 
monarch’s meat and drink, lest he should defile himself and 
in our Saviour’s time the Jews had no dealings (social inter- 
course) with the Samaritans. The reason was that these idola- 
trous nations either ate of what to the Jews was forbidden 


* Isa. xxviii. 1 1. 


t Eph. ii. 2, 21. 


X Dauiel i. 8, 
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food, or food offered to their idols, which were abominations to 
the Jews. But the Jews, consisting of twelve tribes, had no 
distinctions of caste amongst themselves, nor did they consider 
it defiling to eat with every circumcised brother. But there 
were some of the supercilious, who considered themselves more 
righteous than others, and who would say to another, Stand 
by thyself, come not near to me ; for I am holier than thou 
and who were scandalized at the Saviour^s eating with publi- 
cans and sinners. But these were not Israelites indeed, in 
whom there was no guile. They would strain out a gnat and 
swallow a camel.^^ They were hypocrites, who made clean the 
outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they were full 
of extortion and excess. They were whited sepulchres, full of 
aU uncleanness within.^^t 

Since marriage is acknowledged to be an institution of God, 
and therefore a solemn religious act, as well as a branch of 
public morality, and a source of civil peace and national hap- 
piness ; it is necessary that there should be certain wholesome 
restrictions regarding it. There is, doubtless, a great evil in 
intermarriages between people of different religious professions, 
feelings and customs. Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers : for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with dark- 
ness ? and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part 
hath he which believeth with an infidel V’l is an apostolic in- 
junction, applicable to unlawful intimacy of any kind, and 
among the rest to unequal marriages. 

The descendants of pious Seth married the daughters of the 
wicked Cainites, and their progeny was the cause of much 
wickedness and misery. Lest Abraham should be infected by 
the idolatry prevalent in his own family, he was ordered to leave 
home, but his son and grandson married into their own tribes, 
because they were better than other idolaters. 

The case of Esau^s marrying those who were under the curse 
of God,^ and of Solomon, whom outlandish women caused to 
sin,^^ are instances of the evil effects of such unequal connec- 
tions. But notwithstanding the restrictions laid upon the 
Jews, we find that they did contract marriages with other na- 
tions. Joseph married the daughter of an Egyptian Priest; 
but it is probable that at that time the Egyptians had not yet 
entirely lost the knowledge of the true God, and that she 
was not led into the abominations of idolatry. Moses married 
a woman of the Midianites. 


* Isa. Ixv, 5. 


t Matt, xxiii. 


X 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
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There are two remarkable instances of women, of a religion 
and nation foreign to the Jews, being received into the Jewish 
Church and nation. Rahab, a heathen woman, and her family, 
were received, because they left their idolatry and wicked prac- 
tices, and became true believers. Boaz married a woman of 
another nation ; but because she was pious, Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, was born in her family, and thereby evidently mani- 
fested to the world that he condemned caste, in the Hindu 
acceptation of it. 

We have already alluded to the fact that in Manuks institutes, 
intermarriages are allowed between the different castes ; though 
now, the breach having become wider, and the prejudices and 
enmity stronger, between man and man, such marriages are 
attended with the most fatal consequences amongst the idola- 
trous Hindus. 

In connection witli this subject, another objection may be 
briefly noticed, which is, that as the family of Shem were chosen 
to be the people of God ; — of whom a tribe was set apart for 
the priestly olFicc ; so the Brahmans, who are also supposed to 
be the descendants of Shem, are said to have been chosen as 
the first of castes, and set apart for the priesthood. 

We have already expatiated on the fact that Japheth shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem. As the exclusion of a whole class 
from the rights of citizenship and the offices of religion would 
be incompatible with the principles of Christian love, so an 
hereditary transmission of the priestly office would be incon- 
sistent with the Christian doctrine, which declares that the 
sacerdotal office belongs to Christ alone. 

The very people who were the chiefest of the race of Shem, 
to whom the oracles of God were committed, are now rejected 
from the priesthood, and scattered among the nations. This 
is a proof that even priestly tribes may cease to be so, and it is 
also another proof of the incompatibility which exists between 
the system of castes and the Christian Religion. 

III. Another more serious objection, directly bearing on the 
question of caste in connection with ceremonial purity and 
impurity, is the distinction made by Jehovah himself with re- 
spect to clean and unclean animals, and the restrictions laid 
upon the Jews with regard to the use and rejection of these 
animals, as food.* 

Let us look at the object for which this law was given. In 
Leviticus xx. ^2 — 26, we have it expressly laid down, Ye 
shall therefore keep all my statutes and all my judgments, and 


H 


^ Lev. xi. 
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do them ; that the land^ whither I bring you to dwell therein, 
spue you not out. And ye shall not walk in the manners of 
the nations, which I cast out before you : for they committed 
all these things, and therefore I abhorred them. Ye shall 
therefore put difference between clean beasts and unclean. And 
ye shall be holy unto me ; for I the Lord am holy, and have 
severed you from other people, that ye should be mine.’^ From 
this passage we find that this law conveys a moral signification^ 
which is, that the animals foreshadowed clean and unclean 
men, and that the unclean were heathens and idolaters, with 
whom those that are cleans professors of the true religion, should 
have no intimacy or communion. 

In itself nothing is unclean, for God made all things very 
good. St. Paul says, Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving: 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.^’* And 
again, I know and am persuaded by the Lord J esus, that 
there is nothing unclean of itseHV^t Some animals, however, 
are not naturally but typically unclean, which may be proved 
by the vision of St. Peter, which will serve as a key to open the 
wholQ subject. At Caesarea, Peter went up upon the house- 
top to pray, about the sixth hour. And he became very hun- 
gry and would have eaten : but while they made ready, he fell 
into a trance, and saw heaven opened, and a great vessel de- 
scending unto him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the four 
corners, and let down to the earth : wherein were all manner 
of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creep- 
ing things, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to 
him. Rise, Peter; kill and eat. But Peter said. Not so, Lord ; 
for I have never eaten any thing that is common or imclean. 
And the voice spake unto him again the second time, What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. This was done 
thrice : and the vessel was received up again into hcaven.^^ 

After that Peter went to the house of Cornelius, a Roman, 
whom God had chosen for a member of the Christian Church, 
— of which society the sheet was a figure, comprehending peo- 
ple of all nations, gathered from the four quarters of the earth. 
When he entered the house of Cornelius, he observed to the 
people who were present, Ye know how that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto 
one of another nation ; but God hath showed me, that I should 
not call any man common or unclean.^^ And then he declared : 
^^Ofa truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; 


* I Tim. iv. 4, 5. 
t Rom. xiv. 14. 
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but in every nation^, he that feareth him and worketh righte- 
ousness, is accepted with him.”* 

The Jew and Gentile were henceforth to be one. The hea- 
■ then were to be received into the Christian Church, and by the 
principle of a living hiith and the laver of regeneration, be puri- 
fied. For Christ is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between Jew 
and Gentile ; having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments contained in ordinances ; for to make 
in himself of twain one new man, so making peace ; and that 
he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby. t And henceforward there is 
neither Jew, nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female : for yc all are one in Christ Jesus.” J 
There are two kinds of laws ; posiiivey which are mutable at 
tjie will of the authority of him who institutes ; and moral, 
which are immutable. That which might have been at one pe- 
riod divinely sanctioned, might be in another period divinely 
abrogated. The law which relates to the distinction of clean 
and unclean animals was such a positive law, which, after a time, 
God intended to remove, and to show that it was not binding 
on them to whom he committed the new and final dispensation. 
As pollution is not inherent in matter, the idea of uncleanness 
attached to it should not be binding upon Christians. 

The nature of true defilement has been explained by the 
Saviour, in a sense exactly contrary to the notions entertained 
by the Jews and the Hindus. '‘^Do not ye understand, that 
whatsoever eiitereth in at the mouth, goetli into the belly, and 
is cast out into the draught ? But those things which proceed 
out of the nioutli come forth from the heart ; and they defile 
the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witnesses, blasphemies ; 
these are the things which defile a man.”§ From which it ap- 
pears that there is nothing unclean with God but sin, nothing 
pure but obedience and holiness. “ The kingdom of heaven is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” || 


* Acts X. 34, 35. See Gen. ix. 3, where all animals are allowed, and 
only blood prohibited, (Acts xv. 2^} which exception long continued in force 
under the Christian system. 

t Eph. ii, 13 — If. X Gal. hi. 28. § Matt. xv. 17 — 20. 

1! Horn. xiv. 17. This passage, however, is brought forward by the advo- 
cates of caste as favouring their views ; little knowing that it is against 
them. The apostle argues that we should not judge another on account of 
eating and diitiking. In verse 3, of the same chapter, the Apostle says, 
“ Let not him that eateth {both flesh and vegetables) despise him that eateth 
H 
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Christianity, therefore, abrogates all distinctions not founded 
upon inward and invisible gifts, and maintained by sanctity. 

As the moon doth not withhold her light from the dwellings 
of the Chanddla, so the Christian Church does not withhold her 
blessings from any of the nations that flow in unto her, but sets 
aside all distinction of Mlechchha, Sudra, bond or free, and 
bestows even the greatest honours upon men of meanest birth, 
provided they are regenerate with the true regeneration, and 
lead a holy life/^* 

The difference between believers and infidels is not a differ- 
ence of nature, but of grace and principle. Though they are all 
of one blood, yet a different course of conduct will make them 
differ from one another, as the sheep differs from the wolf, or 
the dove from the vulture. 

Isaiah, foretelling that the Gentiles shall be brought into the 
Christian Church, says : “ The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the 
calf’ and the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them, &c. &c., for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.^^t This 
scene* had been once literally verified, when the various kinds 
of animals were taken into the ark of Noah. This was typical of 
the Christian Church, in which all empty distinctions are abo- 
lished. The great commission to the Apostles requires this : 
for he said, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.^^ And accordingly, the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind.^^J And every creature in heaven and earth is to 
join in the triumphant song, and ascribe all honour and 
glory unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever.^" Nothing short of such universal benevolence will 
befit a religion whose object is “glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men.^^§ 

We consider it our imperative duty, however, to admit one 
distinction in the Christian Church, which will never be obli- 
terated. For though Jews and Gentiles are incorporated toge- 
ther, the immutable distinction between good and evil shall at 
length prevail ; an eternal separation shall take place ; and 
they only who possess a purifying faith, shall have their final 
portion in the kingdom of heaven. 

not flesh (but only vegetables j) and let not him that eateth not, judge him 
that eateth; for God hath received both.” Neither the Sudra nor the 
Pariar is to judge one another in this matter, being at liberty to do as he 
pleases. 

* Morris’ Prize Essay, 186. J Matt. xiii. 47. 

t Isa. xi. 6 — 9. § Luke ii. 14, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Toleration op Caste distinctions in the Christian 

Church — (I.) by the Romanists, and (II.) by the earliest 

Protestant Missionaries. 

We must in justice admit that the first Missionaries of the 
Papal Church, who laboured to convert the Hindus, were actu- 
ated by pure intentions, and prosecuted them by unexception- 
able means. The earliest baptisms are said to have been ad- 
ministered by Cabi Lonez, the confessor of Vasco De Gama. 
Francis Xavier, who came out to India in 1542, was a man of 
rare self-denial, devoteduess, and simplicity; and his efforts 
were crowned with success. He belonged, however, to the Je- 
suits at their first organization. For several years the mission 
field was occupied by Franciscans and Capuchins. Rut soon 
after, a reinforcement of J esuits came out, and pursued a differ- 
ent method to their predecessors. Tlie desire of secular power 
was the motive which influenced all their attempts ; and to this 
the precepts of their religion were made to yield. While they 
compelled the Syrian Christians, whom they found established 
on the Malabar Coast to abjure the tenets and practices of 
their ancient creed, and to acknowledge the authority of the 
Papal See; they sought to acquire an ascendancy over the fol- 
lowers of a debasing idolatry, by a ready compliance with their 
long-rooted and favourite prejudices. 

In the synod of Diamper, held at Malayalim, in 1599, at 
which Archbishop Mcnezes presided, the following is one of 
the decrees. Session 9, decree 2, permits Christians to refrain 
from touching persons of inferior caste, when in the company of 
heathen of superior caste ; but forbids all such scruples, when none 
but Christians are present.^ 

On which Mr. Hough remarks : This concession to hea- 
then pride and superstition would have been very questionable 
under any circumstances : but when made to the prejudice of 
those Christians who happened to be converted from the lower 
castes, it was utterly indefensible on the principles of the gos- 
pel. To tliis day the Church in India suffers from the practice. 
It was not to be expected that a prejudice in which they had 
grown up, was to be eradicated from the minds of an ignorant 
people without an entire prohibition. The partial sanction, 
given to it, tended rather to its confirmation ; and the Roman- 
ists, throughout India, preserve among themselves the distinc- 


* Hough's History of Christianity in India, Vol, II. p. 114. 
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tions of casteSj with all the marks that distinguish the different 
classes of idolaters of similar castes, to the present day/^ 

In 1606, sixty years after Xavier^s death, one of his frater- 
nity, Robert de Nobilibus, a deep, designing man, full of worldly 
policy, came to India, with others likeminded with himself, 
and pursued a system of accommodation, and did not hesitate 
to adopt unscrupulous expedients, in defiance of the sovereign 
Pontiff himself, for carrying out his views, to the scandal 
and injury of the Christian faith. 

With this persuasion,'^ to quote their own authority, they 
at their first outset announced themselves as European Brah- 
mans, come from a distance of five thousand leagues from the 
western parts of the Jambudioip, for the double purpose of im- 
parting and receiving knowledge from their brother Brahmans 
in India. After announcing tlicmselvcs as Brahmans, they made 
it thenr study to imitate that tribe : they put on a Hindu dress 
of cavy, or yellow colour, the same as that used by the Indian 
religious teachers and penitents; they made frequent ablu- 
tions ; whenever they showed themselves in public, they applied 
to their forehead paste, made of sandal wood, as used by the 
Brahmans."* 

The mark on the forehead above referred to is the very mark 
of idolatry. It signifies the eye of Siva, which is supposed to 
be in his forehead. They had also, it is said, a golden casket, 
containing a small crucifix, which they worshipped during their 
ablutions, and suspended round their necks in imitation of the 
Lingavites, who have the Linga, the representation of Siva," 
suspended round their necks, or tied to their arms. 

As one lie leads to another, and one false step is generally 
followed up by another, we find that these men were obliged 
to have recourse to extreme measures to carry out their false 
principles. Their primary object was to conciliate the Brah- 
mans, supposing that by securing them they should easily gain 
the rest of the Hindus. ^‘^For this purpose they did not scruple 
to compromise the truth of the Gospel, and the liberty of the 
poor believer. Having announced themselves as Brahmans of 
a superior order from the western world, they actually assumed 
heathen namcs,t and conformed in every respect to the customs 
of that haughty and exclusive caste. There are several degrees 
of Brahmans; and in order to give the more effect to his decep- 
tion, R. de Nobilibus pretended to be one of the highest order: 

* Abbe Dubois’s Letters, pp. 5, 6. 

t Lor instance the assumed name of Robert de Nobilibus was Tattwa* 
bodhagya Swdmi ; tlmt of R. C. J. Besclii, was Virdmaniunu The heathen 
always knew them and their brethren best by their heathen names. 
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and to stop tlie mouths of his opposers, and particularly of 
those who treated his character of Brdhman as a deception, he 
produced an old, dirty parchment, in which he had forged, in 
the ancient Indian characters, a deed, showing that the Brah- 
mans of Rome were of much older date than those of India, 
and that the Jesuits of Rome descended in a direct line from 
the god Brahma. Father Jouvenci, a learned Jesuit, tells us, 
in the history of his order, something yet more remarkable, 
even that R. dc Nobilibus, when the authenticity of his smoky 
parchment was called in question by some Indian unbelievers, 
declared upon oaih, before the assembly of the Brahmans of 
Madura, that he really derived his origin from the god Brahma. 
Is it not astonishing that this reverend father should acknow- 
ledge — is it not monstrous that he should applaud, as a piece 
of pious ingenuity, this detestable instance of perjury and 
fraud ?* 

The forging of the deed in question, with all the circum- 
stances connected with it, was one of those pious frauds, as they 
are improperly called, which the Church of Rome has so long 
been accustomed to practise upon mankind. It has been con- 
ceded to be just possible, that they may sometimes, though 
seldom, have been set up and encouraged with a design to do 
good j but the good tliey aim at, requires that the belief of 
them should be perpetual, which is hardly possible ; and the 
detection of the fraud is sure to disparage the credit of all pre- 
tensions of the same nature. Christianity has suffered more 
injury from this cause, than from all the other causes put to- 

gether.’^t 

In the life of Father Beschi, a celebrated Tamil scholar, written 
and published in Tamil, by one Mootoosamy Pillay, a Romanist, 
there is a defence of the conduct of the Jesuits, which we shall 
take the liberty of translating. 

Tattwa-bodhagya Swdmi, (alias Robert dc Nobilibus) gave 
out that he was a Roman Brahman, the reason for which is, the 
term Brahma does not only mean omnipresent, but also means 
Yed — knowledge — from whence the term Brahman signifies a 
divine, one that knows the Veda; and therefore a Roman Brah- 
man means nothing more than a divine from Rome. The igno- 
rant would not accuse Tattwa-bodhagya Swami of prevarica- 
tion, if they knew the signification he attached to the word 
Brahman, even its real signification. And even if it should be 


* Jouvenci, Histoire des Jesuites; Norbert, Memoires Historiques sur les 
Missions de Malab. Tom. ii. Liv. xi. Sec. 1 1, &c. Mosheim, Ecclesiastical Hist. 
Cent. 17, Sec. 1. Asiatic Researches, Vol. xiv. p. 57. 
t Hough's History of Ciiristiauity in India, Vol. ii. p. 230. 
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insisted^ that Brahmans signify the descendants of Brahma, 
because they were created from the forehead of Brahm^i, it 
must be equally admitted that the other three castes, who have 
also proceeded from Brahmans body, are also the descendants 
of Brahma ; and therefore that the Brahmans alone are the 
descendants of Brahma, is inadmissible. The term Brahman is 
not so much a patronymic as a verbal noun, significant of pro- 
fession, not birth. As men versed in divinity are called divines, 
so all whose duty is to learn and teach the Veda, of whatever 
country they may be, they are Vediars, or Brahmans. This is 
the explanation of the term given by Tattwa-bodhagya himself. 
In his writings, he calls Ananias and Caiaphas, the J ewish High 
Priests, Jewish Brahmans. And this explanation he gave be- 
fore the learned assembly of His Holiness the Pope at Borne, 
and justified his con duct 

By professing to be Brahmans, the Missionaries were led to 
despise the lower castes. They refused to eat in the houses of 
Pariars, or to administer to them the last rites of their Church, 
and forbade their communing at the same altar with con- 
verts of a higher grade. The Christianity, resulting from such 
a systpm, will of course, as it does, wear all the guise of hea- 
thenism,* and what was eftective perhaps at the moment, be- 
came fatal at the end. It was the means of introducing a 
variety of idolatrous ceremonies into the Church. Let the 
Abbe Dubois declare some of these : “ If any of the several 
modes of Christian worship were calculated to make an impres- 
sion and gain ground in the country, it is no doubt the Catho- 
lic form, which you Protestants call an idolatry in disguise : it 
has a Pujd or sacrifice (mass;) it has processions, images, 
statues, tirtam or holy water, fasts, iillifs or feasts, and prayers 
for the dead, invocation of saints, &c., all which practices bear 
more or less resemblance to those in use among the Hindus. 

* See Abbe Dubois’ Letters, whicb are a complete exposure of his Church. 
In his larger work on India, the Abbe views the institution of caste as coin- 
cident with the tribes of Israel, and writes largely on its advantages. 

t Letters, p. 18. 

“ Parallel and contemporaneous with these acts of the Madura Mission- 
aries, were the controversies respecting the adoption of the practices and 
language of the Chinese idolatries. The worship of ancestors and the ap- 
propriation of a term to the Deity, which is constantly represented as con- 
veying to the Chinese mind merely the idea of a material first cause, were 
freely allowed and defended; and, in justification, it was maintained that the 
same acts, though idolatrous in idolaters, ceased to be so in Christians ; 
and thus, by a sophistical refinement, which involved a practical falsehood, 
the outward religious act was disjoined from the inward, and a mere inten- 
tion of the mind was substituted, in the worship of God, for the homage both 
of ‘ body and spirit which are Ills.’ ” — QvanVs Bampton Lectures on Mis- 
sions, p. 163. 
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Their churches are generally divided into two sections^ otic 
for the use of Pariars, and the other for persons of caste. A 
wall divides them both ; and if the Pariar dares even to place 
his hand on the other side of the wall^ it is sufficient to justity 
his expulsion from the house of God. 

The internal economy of their Missions will be further seen 
from what Father Mauduit writes ; — The Catechist of a low 
caste can never be employed to teach Hindus of a caste 
more elevated. The Brahmans and the Sudras, who form the 
principal and the most numerous castes, have a far greater con- 
tempt for the PariarSf who are beneath them, than princes in 
Europe feel for the scum of the people. They would be dis- 
honored in their own country, and deprived of tlie privileges of 
their castes, if they ever listened to the instructions of one whom 
they look upon as infamous. We must therefore have Pariar 
(yatechists for the Pariars, and Brahmanical Catechists for the 
Brahmans, which causes us a great deal of difficulty. Some 
time ago a Catechist from the Madura Mission begged me to 
go to Pouleour, there to baptize some Pariar catechumens, and 
to confess certain neophytes of that caste. The fear that the 
Brahmans and Sudras might come to learn the step I had 
taken, and thence look upon me as infamous and unworthy 
ever after of holding any intercourse with them, hindered me 
from going ! The words of the holy apostle Paul, which I had 
read that morning at mass, determined me to take this reso- 
lution, ‘ giving no olfence to any one, that your ministry be 
not blamed.^ 2 Cor. vi. 3. I therefore made these poor people 
go to a place about three leagues from here, where I myself 
joined them during the night, and with the most careful precau- 
tions, and there I baptized nine 

“ With all deference to Father Mauduit, it may be doubted 
whether the apostolic injunction is very consonant with this 
work of darkness : nor does the good-natured Father tell the 
whole story. For the poor Pariars had not only separate cate- 
chists, but separate churches ; and if they presumed to enter 
the church of a higher caste, they were driven out and well 
whipped. Nay, even when they were dying, the Christian 
sanydsis refused to enter their dwellings; and the expiring 
wretch, in nature’s last agony, was dragged from his couch into 
the open air, or to a distant church, that the sanyasi, uncon- 
taminated by entrance into the house, might, (but without con- 
tact) administer the last rites of the Church.’^* 

It has been urged, again and again, that Christianity would 


* Calcutta Review, No. 3, p. 94. 
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sustain a severe sliock if these practices were discpn tinned : the 
cause of conversion being made to rest upon them. 

It was only the other day that a military gentleman, tra- 
velling from Tranquebar to Trichinopoly, politely invited a 
French Priest, who bad just then arrived at the bungalow, to 
dine with him. The Priest, after ascertaining that the food was 
prepared by a Pariar, declined eating any thing cooked, and 
partook only of fruit, alleging as an excuse, that his compliance 
would shock the prejudices of the Sudras ! 

Does such conduct become men who profess to teach the 
religion of truth and love ? Are the sacred verities, that God 
made of one blood all nations of men, that He is no respecter 
of persons, and that the great atonement was to save all the 
nations of the earth and to unite them in one body, the Church ; 
— are these vital truths to be sacrificed on tlie altar of a worldly 
policy, for the purpose of inducing the heathen to assume 
the Christian name, without sacrificing the arrogance peculiar 
to caste ? Away with such abominations ! Away with such 
soul-destroying treachery ! 

II. The first Protestant Missionaries also, it must be con- 
fessfed, admitted this evil into the Christian Church ; though 
perhaps under a somewhat modified form. But the question 
has been agitated with greater or less warmth, and the opinions 
of good men have been much divided, as to the expediency or 
impropriety of allowing it from the very first. From accredited 
documents we can prove that a firm stand was originally made 
against the recognition of caste ; but when the difficulty of 
bringing over the natives to a profession of Christianity was 
felt, this firmness gave way, and concessions were gradually 
made ; and the evil was recognized as a civil custom, which 
would, in time, as Christian principles would take deeper root 
in the understanding and the affections, naturally die away. 
But alas ! they were mistaken ; and the subsequent history 
of the native Protestant Church proves that the toleration 
of caste ^^was found to encourage the prejudice it was in- 
tended to conciliate.^^* 

The remarks of the first Missionaries on caste, at the com- 
mencement of the Protestant Mission at Tranquebar, express 
the proper language of Christianity. Their observations are 
clear and uncompromising. 

Ziegenhalg and Grundler, in 1712, viewing the subject in a 
proper light wrote thus :t 


♦ Trevelyan’s Eilucation in India, p. 20. 
t Ancient Reports, Vol. I. p. 342. 
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When a . heathen embraces Christianity he must renounce 
all superstitions connected with caste, viz. ^ that no one should 
intermarry or eat with those of another caste ; that every caste 
should have a distinguishing title, peculiar ceremonies and cus- 
toms, and a different way of living ; that those who acted con- 
trary, should lose their caste and be accounted the most des- 
picable wretches.^ For we admit of no such distinctions ; but 
teach them that in Christ they are all one, none having a pre- 
ference before the other. We allow them therefore to inter- 
marry not in regard to caste, but according to their own plea- 
sure, if otherwise they may be united in a Christian manner 
without difficulties. On account of the above superstitions, the 
heathens are very much surprized to sec that those who have 
embraced Christianity, sit together in one church, marry with- 
out respect to caste, live, eat, drink together, and renounce all 
former distinctions. To rank derived from official station we 
do not object, but take care that good order be observed among 
our people.^^ 

Fourteen years after this, the difficulties seem to have been 
felt, and Mr. Schiiltzc, in his diarj^^ writes :* 

On the 5th of March a school was established at the Paper 
Mill for Pariar children, who had none hitherto, being prevent- 
ed, on account of their despised caste, to sit with other children. 
The Pariar children of our congregations, as long as they remain 
with us, are treated alike with those of other castes, but we 
cannot bring them up together to one and the same trade. We 
can neither prevail as* yet on our grown up Christians to forget 
the distinction of caste, and to get a Pariar girl of our school 
married to a man of another caste, be he ever so poor, is entire- 
ly out of question. But though we are obliged to indulge 
them in these points, as far as they are merely political, yet we 
do not in the least countenance such as are of a spiritual 
nature ; on the contrary w e admonish them on every occasion 
that they must be all in Christ, in order that he in them might 
be all in all.^^ 

Our predecessors were at first obliged to appoint to the 
Pariars who had become Christians, separate places at church, 
to which they also willingly submitted. But this distinction 
at church was afterwards with great difficulty abolished again. 
When w^e had newly arrived from Europe, we also thought this 
was all right and should be so. But our Catechists always 
complained that the heathens reviled them on that account. 
Though such excuses are but absurd in themselves, yet it is 
necessary, in imitation of the example of Paul and other apos- 

Ancient Reports, Ahl. 11. p. 861. 

I 2 
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ties, to bear with the infirmities of these poor people. Being 
persuaded, therefore, after repeated and mature deliberation on 
the subject, that outward order may well agree with Christian 
humility and concord, we have allowed that the Pariars shall 
sit at church one step distant from the Sudra. But in the 
administration of the sacrament no such distinction is ob- 
served.^^* 

Five years after this, the Missionaries appear to have yielded 
to difficulties rather than to conviction. In the Report of 1732, 
it is stated : — 

The School at Poreiar has been established chiefly for the 
sake of heathens and those of our Christians in the country 
who are Sudras. Both will send their children rather to this 
school than that in town, because in the latter are also Pariar 
children, but none in the iormcr. However, in the school in 
town we observe the distinction in caste, so that the Pariar 
children are together by themselves, when they learn, eat, and 
sleep.'' 

In a letter written from Tranquebar 1738, we find the caste 
system developing itself. The Missionaries say ; — 

“We are endeavouring to eradicate from the minds of the 
Sudra Christians their too great aversion against the Pariars, 
but the observance of this distinction is so generally prevailing 
in the whole country, that we must yield in many things, 

“ The Pariars very easily conform themselves in such cases. 
On this account we are not yet come to a final determination 
to ordain Raja Naick, a Pariar, as a native pastor. Besides he 
performs already in his diocese every duty of a country pastor, 
except the administration of the Lord's Supper. And here we 
must observe that it cannot be expected of Sudras to receive 
the sacrament from his hands ; and thereby the Pariars might 
easily be led to despise this lioly ordinance, as some Roman 
Catholics, who made lately a great noise, because the country 
pastor, they said, had brought the 'sacred memorials into a 
Pariar village." 

Though the authorities in Germany recommended that this 
exemplary Catechist, whose labours were crowned with success, 
should be elevated to the ministry ; the Missionaries “ hesi- 
tated to have the Lord's Supper administered by him, lest it 
should diminish the regard of Christians of higher caste for the 
sacrament itself." And deeming the impediment insuperable, 
they did not attempt to surmount it.f 

* Ancient Reports, Vol. Ill pp. 38, 39. 

t A late anonymous writer in the Madras Circulator, a Tanjore caste 
Christian, alleges the uselessness of teaching Pariars, with a view to the 
ministry, and says, that “ their preaching will be liable to be discarded with 
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That the abolition of caste was not required by the Mission- 
aries, is apparent from a letter written to the Dliarmapuram 
Pandaram from one of that order who embraced Christianity 
in 1765 

The God of infinite compassion hath delivered me, wretched 
sinner, out of Satan^s captivity. Your promise of honour and 
riches touch me not. I have the hope of an everlasting king- 
dom : you also can inherit it when you repent. I have changed 
my religion, hut not my caste. By becoming a Christian, I did 
not turn an Englishman, I am yet a Tondaman. Never did 
the priest of this place desire of me any thing contrary to my 
caste. Never did he bid me to eat cow^s flesh or beef, neither 
have I seen him eat it, or any of the Tamiilian Christians,* 
though such a thing be not sinful in itself. Turn to the living 
God, so writeth Arulananden, formerly a Pandaram, but now 
a disciple of the blessed Jesus.^^ 

The opinions of the venerable Schwartz on this subject are 
well known from his Life by Pearson, which has received an 
extensive circulation. The evil had taken root, ere he appeared 
upon the field. He wrote against it in his Dialogues between 
a Christian and a Heathen ; and charitably hoped, as all his 
predecessors did, that it would disappear before the light of 
Christianity and the lessons of humility which it inculcated. 

There is an anecdote connected with this subject, which is 
not in Pearson^s Life of Schwartz, but w^hich throws some light 
on the way in which he treated caste. It was related by the 
late venerable John Caspar Jvohlhofi’, who was present when 
the circumstance occurred. 

One Sunda}^, on a sacramental occasion, a respectable and 
pious native Christian, named Daniel Pillay, who w^as a Seris- 
tadar in the service of the Danish Government at Tranquebar, 
and who was on a visit to the Tanjore Rajah on business, wms 
also present. Among the communicants between this man and 
Royappen, a native minister, there was room for another person ; 
and Mr. Schwartz beckoned to Gabriel, a respectable Pariar 
Catechist, to come and kneel down in the vacant place ; which 
he did. Mr. Schwartz gave the elements to him first, and after 
that to Daniel Pillay and others. When the service was over, 
Royappen, the native minister, observed to Daniel Pillay, how 
presumptuous it was in the Pariar to come up along with the 
Sudras ; to which Daniel Pillay piously remarked, Do not 

emotions of disdain and ridicule by the higher castes, and slighted by the 
lower.” We know, however, of one Pariar minister who has done more good 
than half a dozen caste ministers put together. 

* i. e. Caste Cliristians. 
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tdk about it, for when we come to the Lord’s table, we ought 
all to come without distinction in the character of wretched 
sinners.”* 

After the death of this Patriarch of Protestant Missions, as 
caste Christians became men of importance, occupying respect- 
able Government situations, their minds became secularized, 
and they studied to please their heathen neighbours by con- 
forming to caste customs. 

In a letter of the Tanjore Missionaries, written in 1809, in 
defence of their principles, they say, caste differences are only 

the differences between nobiUty, clergy, gentry, and common 
people \ that their renunciation was never insisted upon ; that it 
would be an unscriptural surrender of their birth-right,” &c. 

But what was the consequence ? Caste was rampant. It was 
justified by its adherents ; and as in the Eomish Church it was 
the means of introducing additional errors and idolatrous prac- 
tices, so here it developed itself in its native colours, and 
brought forth innumerable evils. The Tanjore poet, a scliolar 
of Schwartz, and himself a great stickler for caste, wrote songs 
denouncing caste, which were everywhere publicly sung, and 
aUo a book, which we have now before us, exposing all the ido- 
latrous customs of caste Christians. 

But this man, with all the inconsistency peculiar to caste, has 
also written a volume in defence of caste distinctions. Some of 
his arguments we have already disposed of, and others we shall 
notice in the sequel ; but one objection urged both by the 
Romanist and Protestant caste Christians sliould now be con- 
sidered. The renunciation of caste is objected to, on the ground 
of its having been allowed to exist in Christian churches, by 
most eminent Missionaries, for upw^ards of a century. It has 
been already observed that the former Missionaries tolerated 
caste, under the idea that the Gospel would in time effectually 
banish it from the hearts of their converts. To argue for the 
continuance of caste on the ground of its having been allowed to 
exist so long, is an absurdity ; for on the same principle the 
Romanists contend, even against their present priests, for 
images, processions, and many other practices ; and the heathen 
may with more plausibility contend for their idolatry. 

• The native minister here alluded to was no favourite of Schwartz. He 
was sent to assist him by the Missionaries at Tranquebar, but on his refus- 
ing to submit a report of his labour to Mr. Schwartz, on the ground of his 
being a minister like himself, Mr. Schwartz sent him back to Tranquebar; and 
the remark made by liim : “ What Catechist Royappen would do, the Rev. 
Mr. Royappen will not do,” has since turned into a proverb applicable to 
other ministers of his stamp. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Nature of Caste amongst Protestant Native Christians. 
— The Question Agitated. — Episcopal Interference. — Re- 
solutions OF Missionary Bodies. — Various Objections An- 
swered. 

Caste will entwine itself round every thing ; it only wants 
support^ and whilst supported, it destroys. We think of Chris- 
tianity as of a goodly tree which has been transplanted from 
the west for a shadow to the east, and a refreshment to the 
weary and the heavy laden. The husbandmen were faithful, 
and it has taken root, and spread out its branches to the hea- 
vens. But the adversary has sown his seed, and the parasite 
shot up beside the tree, and under her shadow and support. 
The husbandmen were not alarmed, for the shoot at first was 
small and tender, and it has crept and twined with her growth 
and strengthened with her strength : the stems are now incor- 
porated ; the branches are mingled ; the foliage is unnatural ; 
the growth is checked, and there are symptoms of decay. Is 
this the tree which was planted for the healing of the nations ? 
Is this the emblem of Christianity? No. It is the emblem of 
Christianity with caste, says a writer in the Calcutta Chris- 
tian Intelligencer y for June 1834.* 

Such a state of things is certainly a cause for deep humilia- 
tion. We have permitted the enemy to have free access to and 
liberty in the camp ; who, well knowing that Christianity asserts 
its divine origin by the very universality of the message it con- 
tains, and by its tendency to unity, has assumed the appearance 
of an angel of light, and spread discord and disunion, to defeat, 
if possible, the purposes of the Eternal. 

Caste, as observed by native Christians, is essentially the same 
as that observed by the heathen. It. has the same name, — is 
regulated by the same conditions as to transmission, — ^is divided 
and subdivided in the same way, and may be lost by the same 
means, that is, by ceremonial defilement, and not by a course 
of immoral conduct. Its rules of conduct are the same. The 
caste Christian can have no more intercourse with those below 
him than the caste heathen. He observes the same prohibitions 
as to meats and drinks ; he cannot have a Pariar servant in 
his house, cannot take water from the hands of a lower caste 
Christian brother, eat with him, drink with him, live with him, 
or be buried by his side. He cannot partake of food even with 
his spiritual pastor, if of a lower caste ; he could not freely asso- 


* Article, The Caste Question, p. 247. 
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date with the Jewish Prophets or Apostles, were tliey here; nor 
even with the Lord of glory himself, were He upon the earth.* 
Ill all these and other important respects it is identical with Hin- 
du caste. Its leading idea is the same, to guard against ceremo- 
nial pollution, as among Hindu idolaters. What else can be 
needed to show its identity 

The object for which caste is retained is, evidently, to conci- 
liate the heathen, and keep up an intercourse with them, which 
is contrary to the plain apostolic command, Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you.^^J “A 
worldly spirit is thus gratified; dissimulation is practically 
promoted, and the road to apostacy kept open. The evils 
of caste in the Christian Church have gradually developed 
themselves, and have been better understood, or at least more 
firmly resisted, of late years. Conscientious minds have ven- 
tured to oppose and expose it ; and tlie opposition has excited 
the rage and vimlence of the evil one.^^ 

1. In attempting to give a historical sketch of the attack 
upon caste, we must begin with Ceylon. At a very early period 
of the Dutch settlement in the island, they issued a proclamation 
that could hardly fail to tempt the natives of all descriptions to 
embrace Christianity, without understanding the faith which 
they professed to receive. It was decreed that no native should 
attain the rank of Moodaliar^ be permitted to farm land, or hold 
any influential office under government, without subscribing 
the Helvetic Confession of Faith, and submitting to baptism. 
The consequence of this decree was such as might have been 
foreseen. Heathen and Romanist Singhalese and Tamulians, 
who aspired to any dignity or office, assumed the name of Pro- 
testant Christians, while many of them cherished and secretly 
observed their old superstitions. The Dutch committed a 
serious mistake in issuing this decree : it was tantamount to 
setting a premium on hypocrisy. It was soon found that caste 
was retained in the full strength of its prejudices. One of the 
Dutch ministers, M. De Yriost, put their sincerity to the test 
in 1693, at the examination of the schools, at which the Dutch 
Commodore presided. After the examination he invited the 
native Christian officers who were present, as well as the stu- 
dents, to dine ; but they begged him to excuse them, alleging 


* This sounds irreverant, but we know it as a fact that such language was 
actually made use of by a caste Christian, not long ago. — Eu. 

t Madras Christian Instructor, Vol. viii. p. 205. See an eniimeratiou of 
caste diflferences in Bishop Wilson’s charge of 1855, p. 73. 
t 2 Cor. vi. 17. 
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that their customs forbade them to partake of the food which he 
had provided. Some, however, were induced to sit down, and 
a few partook of the food. Whatever some may be disposed to 
think of this proceeding, it is the plan now adopted by the 
American Missionaries, who invite their people to partake of 
what they call the Love feast ; and it is the plan followed by 
some of the Missionaries in connection with the Society for the 
Prop^ation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts in the Tanjore 
District, and probably in other places, when any situations in 
the Mission, or scholarships in the educational establishments, 
are to be conferred. 

At Tran(piebar, to accommodate the prejudices of the higher 
castes, they had formerly two cups in the administration of the 
Loj cVs Supper. The late Dr. John, judging such a practice to 
be incompatible with the ordinance of Christ, was determined 
to remove the distinction, by dispensing with one of the cups. 
But no sooner did he do that, than the demon of caste felt his 
prerogatives interfered with, and its adherents declared they 
would sooner leave the table of the Lord, than suffer what they 
considered so unwarrantable an innovation.* 

Even to this day, in some of the native churches, the celebra- 
tion of the cucharist is a heart-rending sight to a truly Chris- 
tian mind. Where there is a mixture of castes, there is gene- 
rally a rushing to the communion table of persons who are afraid 
lest any other caste men should approach the altar with them ; 
and when it docs happen that a person of an inferior caste comes 
up, there are evident signs of distress, when all solemnity must 
be lost and all devotional feeling die. Is this the place, and 
this the time, when tlic Saviour’s dying love to a world of sin- 
ners is commemorated, that one who calls himself a Christian 
should manifest the malignant eflects of his prejudices ? Well 
might an inspired Apostle ask, ‘^f a man say, i love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his bro- 
ther whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen 

This growing evil was first systematically attacked by Messrs. 
Haubroe, Schreyvogel and Ilhenius. 

At Vepery there is a colony of caste Christians, who obtain a 
livelihood in the Mission Press ; printing and book-binding 
being works in which those who retain caste can engage. The 
children of these caste men were in the habit of having separate 
places in the school room, which Mr. Haubroe objected to, and 

* WliHt is now the state of this once flourishing Mission ? Ichabod \» 
written iii)()n it, for the fflor7j h' departed. What the present reinforcement 
of Lutlieran Missionaries will do to repair its ruins, time must declare. 

t 1 John iv. 20. 

K 
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endeavoured to remove. When he went farther and interfered 
with tlie caste arrangements within the churchy they made a 
covenant amongst themselves, of which the following is the 
purport : — 

Covenant made amongst us, members of the English Mis- 
sion Congregation. — Because Mr. Ilaubroe, on the 23rd day of 
this month, permitted a child of a Pariar to take his seat in the 
chijrch alongside the Tamil (Sudra) school boys, which is a 
great disparagement to our caste, be it covenanted, that neither 
we nor our families will come to church any more, nor send 
our children to school ; until Mr. Ilaubroe gives us a fair pro- 
mise not to allow such a thing in future. But if any shall 
break this covenant, he is bound to pay 12 pagodas to the 
Police office, as a person guilty before the congregation.^^* 

But when they found Mr. Haubroe was unwilling to yield 
to their prejudices, they complained against him to Archdeacon 
Vaughan, President of the Madras Diocesan Committee; and 
on the Anchdeacon's soliciting information on the point in dis- 
pute, Dr. Bottler wrote to him the following letter, dated Sept. 
13tli, 1824. 

“ 1 have been favored wltli your letter of the lUh instant, ftnd I am sorry 
to learn from it that some of our native Christians (for 1 am certain it is not 
all of them) have brought forward a complaint against their ministers, who 
have hitherto endeavoured to instruct and lead them in the way of righte- 
ousness. It has never been our practice to compel^ but to persuade, and 
direct them to that which we, from the word of God, can shew to be just and 
right. We think that a Christian congregation ought to he nearly united 
in the bonds of faith and love, agreeably to the admonition of St. Paul, 
Eph. iv. 1, &c. And vre are grieved to say that the distinction of caste in 
this country is the greatest obstacle in obeying it ; but we, as well as our 
predecessors, have hitherto experienced bow great are the difficulties in re- 
moving this unhappy distinction. Having, however, instances before ns that, 
by tlie blessing of God, successful efforts herein ha' e been made, we tried to 
make the same; and to begin in our schools, where we found such a distinc- 
tion of castes to be the greatest liindrance to a regular and jiroper course of 
instruction ; we therefore united boys and girls of the higher and lower 
castes in their respective classes, and observed no other difference between 
them, but what their progrcsss and learning and well behaviour naturally 
required ; the same order and distinction, we endeavoured also to keep 
among them, when they attend divine service on Sumlays. This, however, 
proVe<l to meet with a strong opposition on the side of their parents. 

“ Hitherto no other steps have been taken by us to associate the Taniiiler 
with the Pariar. I suppose that the persons of our Tanml congregation, who 
complained against their Pastors, are the same wlio troubled our late dear 
Lord Bishop, by presenting a similar paper to liis Lordship against the 
regulations wliich 1 found necessary to establish, when I took the charge of 
this mission, and which His Lordship highly approved. ’’f 

* 'taylor’s Centenary, 215. 

t It is related that when good Dr. Bottler had charge of the Vepery con- 
gregation, some of the caste Christians used to wear a very small sandal wood 
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From tliis letter we gather Dr. Rottler^s opinion on the caste 
question, though perhaps it contains only all that he could 
safely say on the subject. When Mr. Gericke had charge of 
the Vepery congregation, there is reference made to the death 
of a man named Pakien, of whom it is written, By the con- 
fessions, prayers, and praises of the man during his sickness, 
he gave proof of his knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of the hope 
that was in him, particularly on tlie day before his death, when 
he received the sacrament ; at which many persons were pre- 
sent — yet it is observable that he had not renounced the hea- 
thenish and devilish system of caste ^ From this passage it 
would appear that caste was allowed to exist, hoping that in 
time it would vanish of itself. But time lias proved that that 
hope was fallacious. 

II. Simultaneously with the disturbances caused by caste 
Christians in Vepery, similar disturbances broke out at Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoly, and the caste Christians finding no re- 
dress from the Madras Diocesan Committee, appealed to Bishop 
Heber, shortly after his arrival in India. As the Bishop had 
no personal opportunities of judging on this intricate subject, 
and relied on the statements of the Bev. Christian David, 
himself a caste man ; — he wrote to Mr. Schrey vogel, the agi- 
tator in the south, from CJiillumbrum, dated 21st March, 1826. 
This letter is held in the highest esteem by the advocates for 
caste, because the Bishop suggested the idea that caste distinc- 
tions might be civil rather than religious ; and because the pas- 
sag^^‘ God foibid tliat we should make the narrow gate of life 
narrower than Christ has made it,’^ is so congenial to their feel- 
ings, and so apt to be quoted as an authority in their favor 
at all times. 

The Bishop also put forth articles of enquiry on the subject, 
which, together with the answers given by the Tanjore Mis- 
sionaries and the Rev. Christian David, and the Bishop^s fa- 
mous letter,'^ as well as Bishop Wilson's Circular, containing 
sentiments and decisions worthy of a Christian Bishop, will be 
given in the Appendix, for the information of those who wish 
to know the pros and cons of this vexatious question.* 

wafer, called Pottu., on tlieir forehead, even when they attended church. As 
this was not taken notice of, a non-caste man wore one, made of pipe clay, 
on his forehead, about ten times the usual size, and to attract notice, came and 
sat right before the Doctor, who, shocked at such a sight, sent for the man 
and reprimanded him ; when the man, after asking whether there was any 
difference in the use of a small or a large pottu, told the Doctor the names 
of all the persons in tlie congregation wiio w^ere in the habit of wearing 
tliese heatlien insignia on their foreheads. 

* See Appendix, C. 
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Bishop Wilson’s letter to the southern churches, issued iii 
1883, requiring the abolition of caste, was publicly read in the 
churches, lind was the means, as the Tanjore Missionaries de- 
scribe in their report, of causing great anxiety and gloom, 
having to contend with the calumny, perverseness, and ingra- 
titude of the caste Christians.” They seceded in a body, be- 
haved shamefully, and at once manifested the evil results of 
permitting caste in the Christian Church. 

The injurious tendency of caste to affect the stability and 
purity of the Christian Church being so very apparent, the 
calm and deliberate decision of the Bishop was a timely one. 
The whole question had, in fact, arrived at a most important 
crisis ; the timid principle of non-interference had been fairly 
tried ; the harmless nature of the practice had been contra- 
dicted both by the temper, and in some instances by the apos- 
tacy, of its advocates ; persuasion was tried, and now authority 
was the only resource left. The Bishop’s decision, which the 
crisis rendered imperative, was worthy of his head and his heart, 
lie says, ^^The distinctions of caste, then, must be abandoned, 
decidedly, immediately, and finally ; and those who profess to 
belong to Christ, must give this proof of their having really 
put off, concerning the former conversation, the old, and of 
having put on the new man in Christ Jesus.” 

The Bishop, in his charge to the Reverend Missionaries of 
Tanjore and Vepery in 1835, says in reference to this subject : 

I wonder not that the decisive step was not taken sooner. 
It was natural, it was proper, it was necessary, to try ?very 
other expedient, before so violent a one, for such it appears 
to the natives, was adopted. Whilst the master minds of 
Schwartz and Gerickc remained to keep down the attendant 
heathen practices, caste was comparatively harmless. It seemed 
more of a civil distinction. But I rejoice to find that the 
judgment of all my brethren, and of the whole body of Chris- 
tian Protestant Missionaries without exception, concurs now 
with my own — that the crisis had arrived, and that nothing 
but the total abolition of all heathen usages connected with 
tins anti-christian and anti-social system, could save these 
Missions.”* 

It was not long before the seceders were made to return to 
the bosom of the Church. The malcontents, perhaps no 
longer able to suffer the distress, consequent upon their dis- 
connection and the loss of mission employment and patronage, 
sought reconciliation and submitted to certain conditions. 
But so long as they were permitted to hold their caste preju- 
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dices untouched, wliicli the controversy aiitJ riiption liad tended 
only to increase in graceless hearts, the subsequent results have 
plainly proved that the breach was slightly healed, and the 
people have been bound to the Church by a rope of sand. 

What part the first Bishop of Madras took in this matter is 
not known, further than may be gathered from a letter which 
he wrote to one of the leading Tanjore caste Cliristians, a copy 
of which having fallen into our liauds, we here give it entire, as 
we are not aware of its having been printed before. 

To A. Njanaprasadam.. 

Dear Friend, — Your letter of tfje 30tli January* found me here to-dny. 
I am sorry to find you have not atteniled to the answers which Ijave been so 
often given to the points you stand upon. Caste is not ns rank in society in 
any sense. You see what rank is in the army. An officer may rise from 
the rank of Knsigu to tliat of Coinrnander-in-Chicf : a private soldier may 
rise to the rank of an officer, and many private soldiers do. A civil servant 
serves at first as a writer, and may lie selected from any class of society, and 
may one day (as Mr. Lushington) become (Jovernor. in any of these ranks 
a man may take food, if occasion require, from an inferior, or he may assist 
with food and bodily service, if need be, some poor or diseased creature, hut 
loses no rank by so doing. 

** How difFereiit is all this from caste, which is always one ! As lo the 
Lord’s Slipper, no one who receives it otherwise than with a true penitent 
heart on account of his sins, and with a lively faith in the Lord Jesus — the 
Saviour of sinners, can he benefited by receiving it. But those who refuse 
to receive the Lord’s Supper, because an inferior has iirst partaken of it, 
refuse the Saviour, because he has become the Saviour of a poor brother first, 

“Thus caste sets itself up as a judge of our Saviour himself, llis corn- 
man^ is, Condescend to men of low caste — esteem others better than your- 
self. No, says caste — Do not have commnnion with low men; consider 
yourself of high estimation. ‘ Touch not, taste not, liandle not.’ Thus 
caste condemns the Saviour. Believe me, that in no otlier part of the world 
do any, who call themselves Christians, Indd sucli destructive opinions. 
These destroy the soul by nourishing pride and self-dependence. In this w'ay 
also you make the heathen believe that their distinctions are founded in 
truth and righteousness. If Christians, tliey argue, liold these distinctions, 
they must be good. 

“ No evil can come to Merasdarsf from obeying the gospL*! entirely. They 
pay the same tux to Government, whether tliey have caste or no caste. There 
are so many who profess Cliristianity, that no society worth keeping is lost. 
In short, it is only unacquaintance with the true spirit of Cliristianity, wliicli 
upliolds tliis fatal delusion. May God the Holy Spirit enlighten your mind, 
and lead you into the light of everlasting life! 1 pray for you. 

*’ Your Sincere Friend, 
Daniel Madras.” 

p. S. — “ You say that yielding caste hinders the heathen from embracing 
Ibe gospel, but the contrary is the fact. What progress had been made of 
late years- in converting the licathcn ? None in comparison of former times. 
When they see Christians obeying the same customs as tliemselves, they 
think Christians approve of their ways, ami see no reason to change. Bui 

* Probably 18.17 or 1838. t Land-holders. 
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n other parts of the country, vvlieve caste is not allowed among Christians, 
many heathen are daily forsaking all, and taking up their cross and following 
Ciaist. You have no cross to take up j the heathen do not despise you, 
because they think you are like themselves ; and thus you are the orcasiou 
of their perishing in their idolatry and sin.” 

“ D. M.” 

Bishop Spencer, in his first charge, speaks cautiously ou 
caste, doubtless feeling incompetent to judge on so intricate 
a subject ; but very little time sufficed to convince him of the 
evil tendency of permitting it, and in his charge, delivered to 
the missionary clergy in 1841, he says, a civil distinction 
I touch it not j if used as a badge of religious superiority by 
either Catechists or schoolmasters, I say, Away with it, down 
with it even to the ground. 1 wish it therefore to he distinctly 
understood that from henceforth, deeply anxious as I am to 
gatlier around me a native priesthood — for to a native priest- 
hood we must look, humanly speaking, for the evangelization 
of India — I will not admit to holy orders any native who 
refuses or even hesitates to eat and drink with my Reverend 
brethren or with myself. If he hold his Bishop and fellow- 
clergy unclean,^’ he cannot be fit to preach, far less to prac- 
tise the gospel of Him who ate and drank even with publicans 
and sinners, to shew that the word of God cleanseth all who 
receive it in an honest and good heart.^^ 

In 1845, Commissioners were appointed at Madras, to enquire 
into the state of caste in the Vepery congregation; and the 
result of their enquiries was given in a letter to the Bishop, 
which, as it is carefully drawn up, and throws some light on 
the question, we shall give in the Appendix, together with the 
excellent minute of the Madras Missionary Conference on the 
subject.* 

If caste is a religious distinction, it is reprobated by the 
Bible ; and if it is a civil distinction, it is belied in practice. 
It has been proved tliat, as a religious distinction, it is connected 
with one of the worst systems of idolatry £yid superstition ; and 
as a civil distinction, it does not promote the welfare of man. 
If so, then is it to be tolerated in the Christian Church ? Even 
to this day, notwithstanding the vigilance of faithful mission- 
aries, and in places where the people came up indiscriminately 
to church and to the Lord^s table, caste is lurking and exercising 
its withering influence. If India is to be christianized, what 
kind of Christianity is it to he ? Are the heaven-born truths of 
Christianity to be mixed up with error and superstition ? Is 
this to contend for the faith, to propagate the truth, and to in- 
culcate the religion of universal love ? 


* See Appendix D. 
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The clergy of the Madras Presidency, with the present 
Bishop at tlieii' head, have just put forth a declaration, with the 
concun'eiiee of the Metropolitan, and published it as the united 
testimony of the ministry of the Church of England against 
caste. The declaration is as follows : We, the undersigned 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese and Archdeaconry of Madras, 
having observed with great pain the disabilities to which our 
native Christian brethren are subject amongst their country- 
men through the heathen institute of caste, as well as the 
unprecedented obstacles to the progress of the gospel springing 
from the same source, and perceiving that the disabilities 
alluded to arise more from relinquishing caste than from 
renouncing idolatry, deeply deplore and reprobate this system 
of tyranny, grounded upon a totally false standard of rank, 
irrespective of virtue, learning, or station. 

^^We desire further to express our extreme concern that 
such an evil, tending to perpetuate one of the most mischievous 
features of a false religion, should have found any place in the 
Christian Church : and we are of opinion that the exclusive 
distinctions of caste, liowcver divested of the idea of cere- 
monial defilement, are inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, 
which teaches that we arc the body of Christ, and members in 
particular.^^ 

IV. A common objection frequently urged by the advocates 
for caste, is the difference that is said to exist between Sudras 
and Pariars, in point of cleanliness. This gratuitous assertion 
will only be received by tliose wdio have no opportunities of 
judging. It is well known that the heathen Pariars have very 
mftan and filthy offices to perform, and their habits, owing to 
their poverty and oppression, are far from being cleanly. But 
with regard to Pari^u's wdio have embraced Christianity, it is 
well known that they are as cleanly as tlic generality of the 
Sudras. But with the cleanest and best of them a Sudra will 
not associate, though to eat and drink with the filthiest of Ids 
own caste, he will not fora moment hesitate. The Pariars are 
accused of eating things strangled, but we know of Pariars who 
will not eat a strangled goat or sheep, w^hich many a Sudra will 
not hesitate to do. The apostolic injunction is, “Be of the 
same mind one toward another. Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise in your own 
conceits.’^* 

Some would sav that “ a vigorous and faithful pre^ichitig of 
Ihe gosjicl, according to the doctrines of graee, and a steady 
attention to the caste-breaking ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
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will break down caste. Preach the full gospel, and keep out 
all distinctions there ; and every thing else concerning caste 
may be allowed to go on to natural and necessary decay.^^ 

Does this not insinuate that the excellent missionaries, who 
planted and nourished the churches, did not preach the full 
gospel, according to the doctrine of grace ? Let all the old 
Tranquebar Tamil books declare. Let the excellent writings and 
sermons of Schwartz and Gericke declare, that the full gospel 
was preached according to the doctrines of grace. The gospel 
of salvation was preached, but the gospel in connection with 
caste distinctions was not perhaps discriminated and insisted 
upon. The vision of Peter, so applicable to the introduction 
of Christianity into India, M as not perhaps applied and insist- 
ed upon as it should have been. We doubt not^^ says Mr. 
liheuius, “that our predecessors in Missions have often urged 
upon the Christian congregations the abandonment of caste, 
in the hope of eventually prevailing with them; yet as it never 
began to be actually abandoned, and its renunciation was never 
insisted on as indispensable, caste has, as it were, grown with 
the* congregations ; and although a century has passed since 
the establishment of Protestant congregations in this countr}^, 
the attachment to caste, instead of diminishing among Chris- 
tians, has rather increased, and is perhaps more obstinately 
insisted upon by them than by the heathen. 

Shall it be said that some of the sects amongst the Hindus 
have abandoned caste, and that the Maliomedans, who receive 
all castes into their religion, do not tolerate it amongst them- 
selves, and yet that Christianity has not the power to effect its 
destruction ? We know that the evil is not tolerated in Bengal 
and other parts of India, and we know that amongst some 
Missionary bodies it is required to be entirely abandoned. And 
why should not the Tranquebar, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tinne- 
velJy, and Madras congregations be guided by the same rules 
as their other fellow- Christian countrymen ? Shall the Church 
of England be said to tolerate this evil, and be behind other 
churches in this respect ? Are we to preach the Gospel, and 
at the same time cherish caste, in the hope that in time it will 
die away ? “ The serpent does not lose his poison by being 

taken into the house and fed on milk.'' 

It is also alleged that “ distinctions of caste will insensibly 
die away — only give it time.'' Time would remove it, without 
any interference. A large numerical increase of Christians, a 
preponderance in numbers of Christians over heathens, and an 
equality of public employment once secured — mountains in 
effect being removed, the thing is done. Few, if any, native 
Christians love the distinction for itself ; but they fear certain 
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keavv disqualifications^ consequent to forsaking it.^’ Are not a 
hundred years sufficient to test an evil ? Does not a little leaven 
leaven the whole lump ? Experience has shown that where this 
distinction is permitted, the evil, so far from melting away under 
the genial influences of the gospel, possesses the most inveter- 
ate tendency to perpetuate itself; thereby stufRing the growth 
of congregations, and enfeebling the aggressive energies of the 
Christian Church. It has been painfully observed that the 
Christians are more tenacious of caste than the heathen them- 
selves. 

There could be but one decision a priori in the present case ; 
gentle means have been tried, and time enough has been given 
to have allowed caste to die away, if it had contained within it 
the seeds of dissolution. But conciliating measures have only 
encouraged the prejudice they were intended to remove. 

In connection with this a divine command is alleged ; that 
the tares should he allowed to grow with the wheat. The tares 
and wheat liere refer to the wicked and the righteous, the 
hypocrites and the godly, who are known only to God. Though 
the tares are forbidden to be plucked up when sown, j^ct it is 
the duty of the Church to hinder their being sown. When we 
find that the tares are likely to destroy the wheat, is it not our 
duty to pluck them out, if we can do so without prejudice to 
the wlieat ? 

Shall we perpetuate an evil wliich fosters the pride of the 
human heart, despises the children of God, and honours hea- 
then distinctions more than the image of Christ ? Shall we 
permit an evil which is directly opposed to the genius of Chris- 
ti^Hty, the unity of the Spirit 

It is the opinion of some conscientious Missionaries of the 
present day, that Christianity is sent to the nations, not to 
change, but to sanctify their customs.^^ They say, every 
nation has its own peculiarities, with corresponding institutions, 
laws and customs. These peculiarities the Church of the Lord 
has not, among • any people, suppressed, taken away, or abo- 
lished ; but on the centrally, by the word and the sacraments 
she everywhere sanctifies, purifies, and glorifies/^ 

It would appear from this objection that the observance of 
caste is necessarj^, and that it is a emtorn to he sanctified, A 
Hindu would on a similar principle defend suttee, infanticide, 
polygamy, the forbidding widows to marry, «and girls to learn, 
the exposure of the sick and aged, to die on the banks of 
the Ganges, and other cruel practices, as being custofns, not to 
be changed, but sanctified. Why is the slave trade declared to 
be sinful by the most enlightened Christian nations ? A noble 
and generous nation, influenced by the principles of Christianity, 

L 
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has thought it proper not to sanctify, but to abolish the custom. 

Is Hindu caste, which binds, in worse than African slavery, 
the soul as well as the body of every inferior grade to the 
superior, and all to the will of the Brahman, who is made by it 
the representative of the gods — to be baptized into the Chris- 
tian Church, aifcptedj fondled and cherished, that it may be 
^sanctified, purified, and glorified?^ Then let idolatry be 
baptized, for it does not oppose a greater barrier to the spread 
of Christianity than does Hindu caste ; and it is no more a lie 
to declare that ^ there are gods many,’ than to declare that 
the different races of men have a different origin, and are by 
nature pure or defiled as born of higher or lower castes. ^ God 
hath made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth. ^ This is the declaration of the Bible, and * 
to this, Hindu caste gives the direct lie. ^ Let God be true.’ 
Tiiere is no need of morbid sensitiveness on this subject.”* 

In confirmation of the above and similar excuses, a remark- 
able passage from St. Paul’s writings is cpioted. The apos- 
tle says : Though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews, &c. 
To the weak I became as weak, that I might gain the weak. I 
am made all things to all men, that 1 might by all means save 
some.”t From which passage it is argued, we should assimi- 
late to the native customs, after the example of Paul, in order 
to gain the people of caste. But this is only a partial view of 
the question, and not a carrying out in all its fulness the 
example of the great apostle ; for here they forget that upon 
the strength of this very passage, tliey ought also to assimijlrte 
to the Pariars as well as to the Sudras, in order to gain them. 
This passage is frequently quoted by caste Christians, without 
at all thinking that it requires the Sudra to become in 
some sense a Pariar, whicli is the very thing they refuse to do. 
But could the apostle have meant that he would have become 
a Brahman to a Brahman, a Sudra to a Sudra, and a Pariar to 
,a Pariar, in adopting their customs and yielding to their preju- 
dices? We think not. St. Paul says again, “I please all 
men in all things,” 1 Cor. x. 33, i. e. by accommodating himself 
to their respective circumstances, not seeking his own profit, but 
the profit of many. But he did not seek to gain their favor by 
any compromise inconsistent with truth and duty. To obviate 
such a construction, he says in another place, If I yet pleased 
men, I afii not the servant of Christ.” Let us first obey God’s 
word, which has declared that we should not consider what 


* Madras Christian It’striictor, for May 1850, f 1 Cor, ix. 19—22. 
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God hath cleansed, common or unclean/^ and then let us ac- 
commodate ourselves to any set of men in all innocent things, 
so as to gain them over to Christ. 

It must be recollected, in reference to this passage, that St. 
Paul is here alluding to the less instructed, and therefore 
sup erst itiously scrupulous, both among Jews anil Gentiles. Here 
is evidently a reference to the toleration of Jewish prejudices. 
But it must be remembered that J udaism was of divine appoint- 
ment, and there was nothing sinful in allowing circumcision 
or distinctions in meats among the Jews. Another very strik- 
ing passage of St. PauFs settles the question at once. He says : 
^^Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving, is nothing pure, but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled.^^* 

There is another passage of Scripture which the advocates 
of, caste bring forward, viz., “ Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.^^ (Rom. xiv. 1.) 
We admit that weak and scrupulous brethren, who arc, notwith- 
standing, sincere Christians, are to be received. The fellowship 
of the saints is not to be broken for non-essentials, and we 
have no right to make any thing a term of comnuinion which 
is not inconsistent with piety. Him that is weak in the faith 
we must receive as a Christian^ brother, and treat him kindly, 
whether he be Jew or Gentile, Sudra or Pariar. Sec Acts xxviii. 
2 . Rom. XV. 7, Philein. 15, 17. But arc caste Christians always 
to remain weak, and never to go on to perfection ? 

Persecution, it is said, will be the inevitable consequence of 
renouncing caste. It may be that the renunciation of caste 
wjjl subject a Christian to severer trials than the renunciation 
of heathenism only in part ; but as this is a sacrifice which the 
gospel peremptorily demands, it is required, in order to enjoy the 
peace of God, wliicli passeth all understanding. On a profession 
of Christianity, the odious distinction of caste should be relin- 
quished. But why is the renouncing of caste so great a sacrifice ? 
Is it because it forms a principal part of heathenism, and is one 
of its strongest bulwarks ? If so, then it cannot possibly be 
united to Christianity ; for that which is of so much importance 
to the one, must unquestionably be inimical to the other. The 
inference, then, is natural, that caste must be abandoned, as well 
as every other part of heathenism, wdiatever persecution should 
be the result.^4 It is said of the persecuted apostles, that they 
departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.J; - Blessed 
is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.''§ 

* Titug i. 15. t Rhenius. J Actg v. 41. § Matt. xi. 6. 
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Another objection is, that the sudden abolition of an evil 
that has become an inveterate habit in society, is mostly 
attended with danger, and frequently works another wrong of 
an opposite kind.’^ We admit the truth of this remark in one 
sense, but with regard to the subject under review, what evils 
can be conseqiitnt upon the abolition of one of the greatest 
evils society can labour under ? On this principle it is said 
that if the Sudras were to relinquis'h caste, the Pariars would 
become proud, or a revolution may be the consequence, to pre- 
vent which caste must be retained. According to this we 
should do evil, that good may come. The difficulty is more 
imaginary than real. Pride in the Pariar is an evil ; but 
caste is the veiy image of pride, arul teiids most powerfully to 
increase and perpetuate it. The pride of a Pariar, occasioned 
by being put in some degree on a level with a Sudra, is occa- 
sional, temporary, and limited in its operation ; but the pride 
of caste is a continued system, and acts on society like a pes- 
tilence. The pride of the Pariar, as implied by this objection, 
consists in his thinking himself entitled to the same respect as 
the Sudra, placed iu similar circumstances. And upon what 
Christian principles can we deny him so just a right ? And 
how can a principle so natural, and which is held so sacred by 
the wisest of men, be designated pride ? Would to God that 
the world were full of such pride. How different the pride 
engendered by caste, which demands that a fellow- creature, a 
fellow -Christian, a fellow-heir of eternal life, should crouch 
beneath another, who has no claim to such respect, but what 
the superiority of caste is supposed to give him. The pride of a 
Pariar, then, sinks into nothing when compared with the pride 
of caste. Allowing that there is danger of tJie Pariar becom- 
ing proud by the Sudra giving up caste, the system we propose 
for adoption, ^ would be an effectual barrier against it.^ For 
we conceive that no person should be baptized, that does not 
give real evidence of a change of mind and of being under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, which will be the most effectual 
means to suppress and guard against any tendency to pride, 
especially when the ministers admonitions are not found want- 
ing. Again, while we show ourselves anxious to prevent the 
Pariars from unnecessarily giving offence to the Sudras, we 
should be equally anxious to check by ever}" means in our 
power the reigning pride of the Sudras, inasmuch as the latter 
is more common and more mischievous than the former.^^* 

It is again stated, with some degree of confidence, that if the 
renunciation of caste be made a sine qua, non^ there will be an 
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end to conversions. Yes, there will be an end to nominal con- 
versions. Ten real Christians are worth ten thousand nominal 
ones ; and tliose ten real Christians may be the means of leaven- 
ing a whole mass of their countrymen with holiness and righte- 
ousness. The Saviour himself sayvS : How can ye believe, 
which receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor 
that cometh from God only Every sensible heathen, with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, has admitted that a 
Hindu forsaking his religion has no right to retain his caste ; 
and if he docs so, his conversion is a doubtful one. They Imve 
always respect for a conscientious, learned, and upright man, 
who from pure motives has given up his caste, — thougli as 
heathens they would not cat with him. Such men arc known 
to be more respected by the heathen, than by the caste observ- 
ing Christians. We have an instance to the point. Mr. 
Haubroe had a Mimslii who was once a guru among the 
heathens of high caste, but on liis conversion renounced his 
caste. Mr. Haubroe desired a Tanjorc Catechist to take this 
man into his house, until he could provide a place for him ; 
but the Catechist and his caste fraternity deemed it a great 
insult to allow a person who had made a Pariar of himself, by 
eating in Mr. Haubroc^s house, to be considered on an equality 
with themselves. This one instance is enough to show the 
odiousness of caste, and the necessity for its renunciation in the 
Church of Christ, whatever may be the consequences. 

Not long ago an anonymous writer in tlie Madras Circu- 
lator put into the mouths of the Hindus, as an objection to 
their becoming Christians, the too frequent admission of 
Pariars into the church. From which it appears, as has been 
well known to be the fact in many instances, that he would 
have them excluded, or admitted less frequently. He also 
makes the Hindus charge the Missionaries with an ‘^Gneonsider- 
ate eagerness and zeal to advance the interests^ of Christianity, 
to the thorough annihilation of the established order of society 
— established by a countless number of ages.^^ And the writer, 
after some remarks about following custom^ and making some 
uncalled for and mean allusions to the Tanjore District Theolo- 
gical Institution, which is an eyesore to caste Christians, ob- 
serves, that the indefatigable labours of European Mission- 
aries and native Priests of high caste, though exerted for a long 
series of years, have produced proselytes scarce worth the time 
and expense, and these only on the ground of being allowed to 
r,etain the distinctions of casteJ^ Little did the writer know 
what testimony he was bearing for the cause of truth. He has 
unwittingly given an opinion in which we fully concur. The 
labours of Missionaries, for a long series of years, have pro- 
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duced proselytes scarce worth the time and expense Yes, it is 
so, and it is a humiliating fact ; and it will be so, as long as 
caste is allowed to be retained in the Christian Church. 

A plausible objection of the advocates of caste is, that if the 
Church should insist on the renunciation of caste, the probabi- 
lity is that many would apostatize and go back into heathenism, 
or become Romanists ; — and the consequence would be that 
only Pariars and other low castes would become Christians. 
This is the language of a short-sighted policy. We have the 
sure word of prophecy that all shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest, and every knee shall bow to Him in 
heaven and earth. But w e know that the chaff must sooner 
or later be blowm away from the Christian Church, while 
the grain wdll remain. And with regard to the professors of 
Christianity, it is God’s plan that the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,y^ “ having chosen the poor of this w orld rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which lie has promised to 
them that love him.’^t yc see your calling, brethren, how 

that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called. But God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
wea’k things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are : that no flesh should glory in 
his presence/’ t God is no respecter of perKSons. All souls are 
his, and capable of the impression of his image. Are not the 
souls of Pariars, as well as of Brahmans and Sudras, incalcula- 
bly precious ? Are they not caj)ablc of the enjoyment of an 
eternity of bliss ? 


O ! he wise ! 

Nor make a curse of immortality. 

Knowest thou the importance of a soul immortal ? 

Beliotd this miihiijjht glory; worlds on worlds ! 

Amazing pomp ! Redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thousand add ; add twice ten thousand more ; 

Then weigh the whole ; one soul outw'eighs them all ; 

And calls the astonishing magnificence 
Oi unintelligent creation poor.” 

Young. 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

Christianity a System perfectly adapted to Restore fallen 

AND DIVIDED JIuMANITY TO A STATE OF HaPPINESS AND UnITY. 

— The Christian Church. — Ordinances and Ceremonies. — 
An Address to Native Christians. — The British Govern- 
ment. — Conclusion. 

“ The S 50 ul, whose sight all-qulck’ning grace renews, 

Takes the resemblance of tlie good slie views, 

As diamonds, stripp’d of their opaque disguise. 

Reflect the noonday glory of the skies.” 

Cowper. 

Mau is a religious being, and will worship something; and 
by worshipping becomes assimilated to the character of the ob- 
ject lie worships. The whole experience of the world, however, 
confirms the fact that man cannot by his unassisted reason 
establish a perfect rule of religious and moral duty, applicable 
to himself as a sinner and an immortal being. Even a high 
point of civilization has opposed no check to idolatry; thus 
forcibly illustrating the remark of unerring truth, that the 
world by wisdom knew not God.^’* 

The necessities of our nature cry out for relief ; they press 
towards something which they know' not, but Avhich they ^^feel 
after, if haply they may find it.’^ We want the restoration of 
our ruined nature. To all this Revelation responds. Do we 
feel that we are poor, insignificant, dependent, lim/Ued beings, 
with every thing llecting and unsubstantial around us ? The 
Bible declares tons a Being unlimited, unchanging and eternal, 
from whom we sprang, by whom we are siLstained, and for 
whose use and glory w^e are formed. Do we feel that we are 
wretched, self-condemned, shifal beings? The Bible declares 
to us a Being holy and divine, who came into the w^orld to save 
us from sin and its consecpiences. And do we feel that we are 
feeble beings ; in understanding, weak ; in will, uncertain ; in 
every good work, imperfect ? The Bible declares to us a Being 
wise and perfect, who can infuse new life and regenerate the 
soul and purify the affections. 

Natural reason and conscience are insufficient to lead man 
into the path of truth and happiness. Conscience is not entirely 
guided by reason, but in a great measure by what men believe. 
Faith may therefore be said to be the regulator of the con- 
science. A correct view of God and man will form a correct 
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conscience ; and a wrong view, on the contrary, will produce its 
opposite. 

God has given us a law by which holiness and justice, and 
moral right and wrong are known and felt. The Mosaic or 
preparatory dispensation was one of shadows and ceremonies, 
which could not make the comers thereunto perfect, but 
pointed to a great and glorious truth which was to be developed, 
and which was to be a more perfect and more spiritual dis- 
pensation, bringing “ life and immortality to light#'’ 

This new and perfect system of religion, now revealed to us 
in Christianity, is adapted to develop and perfect man^s moral 
powers, and render him in his present condition as perfect as 
his nature and his circumstances will allow. 

Since man cannot be instructed but by human language, and 
since he is so constituted tluit he learns by example better than 
precept, and since in a perfect system there must be both pre- 
cept and example ; a perfect model of human nature was neces- 
sary for such a purpose ; a being, possessing a perfect human 
nature, who would not only give perfect precepts, but also 
practise those pr(;cepts before the eyes of men. The teaching 
and example of an angel, or of any being from a different order 
from man, w^ould be of no benefit to the human family. Man 
must see his duties, as man, exemplified in his own nature. 
Jesus Christ assumed a perfect model of liuman nature, and 
appeared in that condition, which would have the most direct 
intlnence to destroy selfishness and pride in the human heart, 
and to foster in their stead humility, contentment and bene- 
volence. It became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. For 
both he that sanctiheth and they who are sanctified are all of 
one : for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.^’* 

Jesus Christ is the sun of the moral world. He came and 
stood as the centre of attraction to a race of beings ruined by 
the malignant power of sin, and scattered and dissipated by 
the repulsive power of selfishness. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’^ 
But Christ died for us wdiile we were yet sinners.” The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to give his life a 
ransom for many.”t What amazing love, which made the Lord 
of heaven stoop dowm to empty himself of all his glory, to 
tabernacle wdth created sinful beings, and associate and eat 
with sinners, in order to elevate their condition, and to lay 
down his life as a purchase for their redemption. In the incar- 
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nation and the atoning sacrifice of the Lord of glory, we see an 
unparalleled exhibition of love and mercy. And in his glorious 
resurrection, ascension and out-pouring of the promised Spirit, 
we see not only the doctrines he taught confirmed, and 
the truth of his religion established ; but we also see him in 
his mediatorial capacity exalted to be our Prince and our Savi- 
our, to give us repentance and the remission of sins. Jesus 
Christ then is the light, and life, and love of the spiritual 
system, drav«ing all men unto him by the attractive power of 
his meritorious righteousness. 

Christianity claims to itself the title of being the only true 
revelation of the one only true and living God ; — of being the 
way, the truth and the life.’' Even that doctrine which has 
.been assailed with the greatest virulence, the doctrine of the 
atonement, is, in its practical effects, calculated to produce sen- 
timents of the most unbounded philanthropy. It teaches that 
the benefits of this sacrifice are unlimited in their efiicacy, and 
have a retrospective influence in sanctifying the virtues of 
those who saw the promises of God afar off. 

The only way in* which truths, on which depend eternal 
interests, can be brought into efficient contact with the soul 
of man, is faith, a living and operating principle which rectifies 
the conscience, purifies the affections, and produces love to God 
and man. It destroys sin in the heart, and produces righteous- 
ness and benevolence. This vital and necessary principle is 
laid at the foundation of the Christian system : “He that be- 
lievcth and is baptized, shall be saved.'’* The main scope of 
Christian faith is to establish two principles, the corruption of 
human nature, and the redemption by Jesus Christ, The whole 
system of Christianity might be made to rest on this one re- 
markable passage, “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.'’t 

Knowledge of God’s truth is the one thing needful for man. 
This knowledge sanctifies the heart, destroys selfishness, and 
produces universal love and liberty. 

While Christianity claims an entire and unconditional com- 
pliance with its requisitions, there is no evil which it does not 
alleviate, and there is no good which it hinders us from enjoy- 
ing. A compliance with its principles is profitable unto all 
things ; being accompanied with the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come. It tends to coun- 
teract, by the spirit which it forms in its disciples, the moral 
evils which naturally result from the diversity of rank and cir- 
cumstances; by fixing our attention on the attainment of 
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holiness, which alone will avail us in eternity. It teaches us 
the insignificance of all earthly distinctions, and by placing the 
rich and poor on the same level in the worship of that God who 
is no respecter of persons, it cherishes that humility of mind 
which in his sight is of great value. Thus, while Christianity is 
favorable to the internal tranquillity of nations, by inculcating 
subordination to magistrates, and a becoming deference to 
superiors, it teaches those that are elevated, not to be elated, 
and those that are low, not to be depressed ; but, if believers, 
to llgard each other as members of the same family, and che- 
rishing the same hopes of joining the society of glorified spirits 
in heaven. Thus the admirable adaptation of Christianity to 
the wants of man proves its divine origin. 

II. In connection with Christianity it will not, we ti’ust, be 
irrelevant here, briefly to treat on the nature of the Christian 
church, ordinances, and communion. 

The Christian Church is the aggregate sum of those, who 
have been called out from tlie dimness of Judaism and the 
darkness of heathenism to constitute the body of Christ, in 
which he, by his Spirit, dwells and work^. He is the head 
over all things to the Church, which is his body, the fulness of 
Him that fillcth all in all.^^* 

It is the temple which the Holy Spirit animates, the sacred 
sphere in which Jehovah manifests his presence. It is built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corncr-stone.^^t I^i Saviour^s cora- 
missionj to his disciples, he designed that they should consti- 
tute a distinct and organized community of men separated from 
the world. The Church is not a mere substitute framed to 
supply or repair the deficiencies of other social institutions and 
corporations, but is of itself a free, pecuiiar, independent cor- 
poration, pervading all states, and in its object exalted far above 
them. 

The Church is called the kingdom of God, of which Christ is 
the Supreme Head and Ruler. It is an institution not confin- 
ed to place or time. It is not of earthly origin. It*is design- 
ed to knit man to man in fresh and universal relationship, by 
uniting him to God. It gathers together all who share in that 
nature which God has redeemed and sanctified and glorified. 
Within it, all those inequalities of life and circumstances which 
foster so largely the pride and discontent and envy and all the 
evil passions of the heart, are made to disappear ; for human 
distinctions find no place in this spiritual kingdom, in which 
the weak things are chosen before the strong, where Christ is 
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all in all. The Head of the Chureh says, Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word ; that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me/^* 

In this Church the Lord has distinctly provided and enjoined 
specific, public, solemn Ordinances ; the one of admission into 
fellowship with this community, by which the number of its 
members might be recruited and increased from time to time 
all over the world ; and the other of social union and commu- 
nion, by which the relation of those members to each other 
and to their invisible Head might be kept up. By participat- 
ing in these ordinances with a lively faith, Christians are con- 
stituted a new nation of redeemed people, holy to the Lord. 

The initiatory rite is Baptism, which, when connected with 

the answer of a good conscience, attended with saving 
benefit to the soul. The soul that is regenerated, is quickened 
from a state of death in trespasses and in sins, is introduced 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God, and is the sub- 
ject of that illumination which gives the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in Jesus Christ. 

The Lord^s Supper admits Christians into a fellowship both 
with their common Lord aud with each other, which is pecu- 
liarly sacred, intimate, and endearing. The Saviour^s injunc- 
tion, ^‘^Do this in remembrance of rae,^^ imposes on all his 
disciples the obligation and imparts to them the right to come 
to the Lord^s table. Of all religious services there is none 
better adapted to nourish and express the brotherly affections 
of Christians than this ordinance, in which they are required 
to profess their attachment to all their fellow-disciples, as well 
as their gratitude to their common liedeemer and Lord. 

In the Church there is a public union and communion of 
Christians, necessary not only for the perpetuation of the 
Church, but to promote personal and social religion. In this 
holy connection, no man liveth to himself and no man dieth 
to himseli^^ For as the body is one and hath many members, 
and all the members of that pne body, being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free ; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit ; 
that there should be no schism in the body, but that the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for another. And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it,'' I 
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By this shall all men know that yc are my disciples, if ye 
love one another/^ This language of our Lord seems to require 
a vmd/e union, which we cannot have without public inter- 
course of some kind. Under the disorganizing influence of sin 
the tendency of man is towards a universal misanthropy. The 
language of Cain, Am I my brother’s keeper is the appro- 
priate language of all false systems of religion. Human nature 
is like a mass of quicksilver which, when it falls on the floor, 
splits itself into a vast number of distinct globules j but when 
Christ gathers the scattered globules, and puts them together 
in his Church, they will coalesce into one as before. Even so 
the essence , of the social life in the Christian Church is a 
feeling of the sense of brotherhood and union in Christ. It 
is a disposition to count as brethren in the Lord, and to unite 
with, all who have been consecrated to our heavenly Master. 
Whatever may be our individual distinctions, or varieties of 
character in the eyes of men, yet in Christ we all stand on the 
same footing, having no hope but in his blood and righteous- 
ness. The bretlircn arc loved, because they are holy, on 
account of their relation to the Lord ; on account of which re- 
lationship they are entitled to our Christian sympathy, fellow- 
ship and beneficence. All being descended from one common 
parent, redeemed by one Lord, sanctified by one Spirit, and 
animated by one hope, they form one compact and undivided 
family. Such was the nature of the early Christian Church. 

They continued stedfastly in tlie apostles' doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” “ Continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart.”* 

III. We would affectionately invite tlie attention of those 
natives, who have been baptized into the name of Christ and 
profess to be his disciples, to a few words of exhortation. 

Do you know how much you are indebted to the Missions 
with which you are connected, and liow much you owe to the 
eminent men who have laboured for your welfare ? #Can you 
estimate the obligation in which you stand to your Redeemer 
who shed his heart's blood for your salvation ? If, after profess- 
ing Christianity, you still maintain and adhere to the idolatrous 
distinctions of caste, you are not acting up to the requirements 
of Christianity. To attempt to retain caste under the gospel 
is as unlawful, as would be the attempt to introduce the 
Jewish notions of purity and impurity ; for you call that com- 
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mon which God hath cleansed. Yea, such an attempt is 
even more unlawful; for the Jewish notions did originally 
come from God and were good and lawful for a time ; but 
caste distinctions have no other origin and no other authority 
than heathenism, llecollect that caste distinctions are contrary 
to one of the great designs of redemption : Christ has re- 
deemed you from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fiathers.^^* Do you believe this ? Where then is 
the awe which trembles at his word ? Do you consider that 
a Christian is the highest style of man And yet would you 
despise the Christian who is not of your caste, and consider it 
pollution to eat and associate with him? Would you make it 
your duty to please your Lord and your fellow- Christians ? Or 
would you endeavour to please your heathen neighbours, from 
whom you are commanded to separate and not to touch the 
unclean thing ? Ye have despised the poor. Do not rich 
men oppress you, and draw you before judgment seats ? Do 
not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which yc arc 
called ? If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well : but if ye 
have respect to persons, yc commit sin, and are convinced of 
the law as transgressors.^^t If the demon of caste be still 
lurking in your heart, and you secretly fall down and worship 
him, Christ will profit you nothing. He requires an entire and 
unconditional surrender of yourselves to him. He will suffer 
no rival on his throne. Should it be said that Christians arc 
worse than the wise heathen who have renounced caste ? Hear 
what one of them says : “ What is the good of instruction, so 
long as you retain your caste ? It is base, after embracing a 
creed, to hesitate about giving up caste.^^ J Shall Satan triumph 
in the success of his schemes V Shall the infidel point with the 
finger of scorn at the Church of Christ, so divided by the spirit 
of caste ? Know you not that we must cease to be slaves, 
before we can be children ? and that we must be free from the 
dominion of fear, before we can be under the government of 
love ? The Saviour says, Them that honour me, I will honour.^’ 
Do you honour him, and count all things but loss for the 
excellency of his knowledge The Lord of life and glory is 
not ashamed to call you brethren ; are you ashamed of him and 
his cross ? Can you conscientiously say, I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.^^ The Saviour asks, Lovest 
thou me and says, If ye love me, keep my commandments.^’ 
And if you love him, do you love his image, wherever it is re- 
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fleeted? Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ? Of true 
believers it is declared : Whosover believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God : and every one that loveth him that 
begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him/^* 

Those of you who according to the false estimate of Hindu- 
ism are accounted low and mean, remember what Christianity 
has done to elevate your position, and be grateful. Be humble 
followers of the meek and lowly Saviour, and let your oppres- 
sors and despisers see your piety and consistency of conduct, and 
acknowledge ‘^that God is no respecter of persons/^ 

Those of you who have counted all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ, and have forsaken your 
caste as well as your idolatry and your sins, and glory in no- 
thing else but the cross, yor.r loss is not to be compared to your 
gain. You are witnesses for the living God, who is glorified 
by the light that shinetli from your sincerity; and you are 
witnesses for that truth which purified your hearts. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad : for great is your reward in heaven/^ 
Fellow-Christians ! Do you “ forbear one another in love — 
a pr^jcept which, if obeyed, will reduce all to order and harmo- 
ny in the Christian Church. Where there is envying and strife 
and division, there is the carnal mind. If ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ve be not consumed one of ano- 
ther. Know ye not that the secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant ? The meek 
will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach his way. 
Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liherty.^^ What then 
is your imperative duty in reference to your fclIow-Christians, 
of whatever caste they may be ? Let the prophet Malachi 
declare : Have we not all one Father ? Hath not one God 

created us ? Why do we deal treacherously, every man against 
his brother, by profaning the covenant of our fathers ?^’t 
IV. India is in Britain’s powder, the hundred millions of 
Hindustan are under her controul and disposal. A sacred 
duty is committed to her charge. It is a fact felt and acknow- 
ledged that European conquests have tended to mitigate the 
calamities of India. In contrast with the tyranny and misery 
of the Hindu and Mahomedaii dominations, the European 
conquest, and especially the power of the British Government, 
is held in the highest reputation. The security of person and 
property, with righteousness and benevolence of rule, and 
fidelity to treaties and engagements, has won for the British 
name an extensive fame. The benefits conferred on India by 
the abolition of suttee, infanticide, and other inhuman rites 
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and usages, and the encouragement given to education, and 
a variety of improvements, will yet be universally hailed as 
British mercies for India. We trust the day of a temporizing 
and timid policy is gone by, when government could issue a 
regulation that no one shall be authorized to officiate as Dis- 
trict Moonsiff, unless he be of the Hindu or Mahomedan per- 
suasions and when a Naick in a native Regiment was dis- 
missed from the army for having embraced Christianity .f A 
more righteous policy is now pursued. The late disconnection 
of Government from tlie support of idol temples, and the still 
more recent nohXeLex LoeiX Act, by which natives embracing 
the Christian religion are delivered from severe and ruinous 
disabilities, arc worthy of a powerful, intelligent, and Chris- 
tian government. We trust that reforms will yet go on, and 
that government will not be deaf to the voice of humanity, 
still groaning under the lash of superstition and idolatry. It 
is the duty of Britain to use every legitimate means for the 
gradual downfall of institutions, however ancient they may be, 
which are calculated to check the growth of the intellectual, 
moral, and social improvement of man. Let there be an im- 
partial distribution of patronage and favour ; let men of learning 
and talents and character be encouraged, of whatever caste 
they may be ; and let it be seen that respectability is connected 
not only with birth, but with learning and virtue. May the 
British government in its policy and legislation for India 
ever remember the scriptural injunction : As we have there- 
fore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who arc of the household of faith. 

V. We must now draw to a conclusion. From all that we 
have considered, let us view caste in the Christian Church in a 
proper light. We have seen that by encouraging it, we cherish 
an enemy in our own bosom. Some little reform has been 
effected in the southern churches by insisting on the annihi- 
lation of caste distinctions in the administrations of ordinances, 
— a rule, at first openly resisted, and even now in many places 
unwillingly obeyed. Caste has been known to dry up the life 
and fervour of Christian faith. We have had painful experience 
that there is worldliness about the caste Christian, a love of 
something earthly, which exceeds his love to the Saviour. 

It must be recollected that caste sets up a tribunal in the 
Church of Christ which the Gospel does not recognize or allow. 
Caste is a combination to maintain certain arbitrary regulations 
with regard to conduct. Each member is obliged to act with 
the rest, or he will be excluded. These regulations take cog- 
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nizaucc of private aucl public conduct^ extending even to the 
service of God in the sanctuary. No man is at liberty to act up 
to the convictions of his conscience. If he dares to do so, he is 
formally tried by the members and the rules of caste, and if 
found guilty, he is tgected and is deprived of family respect, com- 
fort, and as far as caste can reach, of the means of subsistence. 
Here there is an independent tribunal for judging and punish- 
ing amongst members of a Christian congregation. Now 
whence does this tribunal derive its authority? Not from 
scripture certainly, which only acknowledges two powers, the 
ecclesiastical which regards religious and moral actions, and 
the civil or magisterial which regards state offences. Caste 
belongs to neither of these powers, for Christianity does not 
recognize it, and the state cannot interfere with it, being a 
voluntary association. What power then shall we call this ? It 
is decidedly anti-christian ; and if so, should it be permitted in 
the Christian Church ? 

The testimony of an eminent minister, whose praise is in all 
the churches, is worthy of our attention. Dr. Duff says : Simul- 
taneous with the destruction of idolatry and superstition will be 
the abolition of caste. Idolatry and superstition are like the 
stones and brick of a huge fabric, and caste is the cement which 
pervades and closely binds the whole. I^et us then undermine 
the common foundation, and both tumble at once, and form a 
common ruin. Wisdom proclaims they must be destroyed 
together, or not at all. Eut destroyed together in many cases 
they have already been. The same cause inevitably proves the 
ruin of both. The cruel, anti-social, tyrannical dominion of 
caste is made to be known, abhorred and trampled under foot, 
with an indignation which is not lessened by the reflection, 
that over ages and generations without number it has already 
swayed undisturbed the sceptre of a ruthkess despotism, which 
ground men down to the condition of irrationals ; and strove 
to keep them there, with a rigour of a merciless necessity.’^* 

* In treating the subject, however, great care and discrimination 
are necessary. Zeal without knowledge and firmness without 
prudence will do little or do no good. We must endeavour to 
raise the tone of moral feeling by a thorough Christian educa- 
tion, and employ as mission agents none but men of decided 
piety and ability. 

We do not blame those who establish schools exclusively for 
caste children of the heathen. Their object is good ; they are 
letting in light to dissipate darkness. It is only by Christian 
education that the mass of the people can be taught to consi- 
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der their deep-rooted prejudices as unreasonable ; and divine 
grace alone can enable them to renounce such prejudices. But 
whatever we do, we must never lose sight of the main point, 
and that is, we must not sacrifice principle to expediency ; for 
it must be remembered that no good can be gained, if it involve 
the sacrifice of any important principle. In matters essential 
there must be no compromise, and therefore it is necessary to 
maintain a firm attitude in respect to the spirit of caste, in con- 
nection with the services and ordinances of the Christian 
Church. 

We trust that Christian ministers will view their awful re- 
sponsibilities in connection with this subject in a proper light. 
The keys of the kingdom of heaven are entrusted to them. 
The sacred ordinances are committed to their hands. They 
must be faithful to their trust, and endeavour to preserve the 
purity of the Christian Church, by not admitting caste into 
the sanctuar}^ and to the table of the Lord. 

Caste must be opposed Jis a sin, a religious error; and a 
simultaneous unio7i of effort is required to put it down. Its 
abolition must be made a test of following Christ. A decisive 
and unanimous step must be taken ; for as converts increase, 
their prejudices may grow into a barrier too formidable to 
resist. The difficulty must be met in its incipient stage and 
destroyed. 

The heathenish usages connected with caste are unknown 
in the presidency of Bengal, and must become unknown in 
every other. And that at once, so far as religion and the ser- 
vice of God is concerned. An isthmus cast up between Christ 
and Belial — a bridge left standing for retreat to paganism — a 
citadel kept erect within the Christian enclosure for the great 
adversary's occupation — is what the gospel cannot tolerate. 
The Jesuits’ proceedings in China are warning enough to us.”* 

Caste in the Christian Church, and the disorders consequent 
upon it, are certainly subjects for deep humiliation and for/cr- 
rent prayer. God often humbles that he may exalt in due 
time, and waits to be enquired of. His unerring purposes 
have decreed that there shall be one fold, and one shepherd 
Let the Church then pray and exert herself with renewed 
fervour and energy for the welfare of man, and the glory of 
God. 


* Bisliop Wilson’s Charge, 42. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A) 

PETITION OF THE PANCIIALAUS. 


To the HorCblc the Board of Revenue, Madras, 

We the undersigned, descendants of Punjab Brahma, residing at 
Salem, beg to inform your Ilon’ble Board that in tire five Vedas now 
extant among the Hindus of this country, viz. Rik, Yajiir, Sama, 
Atharva, and Pranava, and also in our Shastras, it is averred that 
Sanagd Rishi sprang from the east side face of the Punjarnuga Brah- 
ma, endowed with the capacity of working in iron ; Sanathana Rishi 
from the south side face, with the capacity of working in wood ; Abu- 
vana Rishi from the west side face, with the capacity of working in 
brass ; Prattana Rishi from the north side face, with the capacity of 
working in stone ; and Subarna Rishi from the face towards the sky, 
with the capacity of working in gold ; that it is manifestly clear that 
we, the ironsmilhs, the carpenters, the brasiers, the masons, and the 
goldsmiths, are the descendants of the Brahma Rishis, and that 
therefore we alone ought to be designated Brahmans ; that our five 
kinds of works (trades) are the acts of Brahma ; that thereby the three 
important works, viz. those of creating, saving and destroying, are con- 
tinually carried on ; and that our caste-men alone were the persons who 
exclusively officiated as priests (jmrohitas) to the Hindus from time 
immemorial, and continued so to officiate even in the reigu of the 
Kshatriya kings. 

It is also mentioned in our Upanishads and Vatchera Siitchy and 
in the Puranas, that Vashishtha was born of Urvasi a prostitute, that 
Naratha was of the washerman caste, that Vydsa was a fisherman, 
Valmega a huntsman, that Sankia Rishi, Cabiler, and Parasa were 
Pariars, Tanka Rishi, a cobler ; that Karkayer was the son of an ass; 
— Sawnaga Rishi, the son of a dog ; — Kandannia Rishi, the son of a 
widow woman ; — Sambuga Rishi was the offspring of a jackal ; — Gout<a- 
ina, of a hare ; — Moudavia Rishi, of a frog ; — Agastia, of a water-pot ; 
— and Pattuvasanagar, of a bird; — that from these Rishis, who were a 
mixed tribe of the higher and lower castes, sjirang the Brahmans, who 
are also called village irrigators, and that therefore the Brahmans are 
a mongrel tribe. 

2. That these Brahmans had by some means or other, about 500 or 
600 years ago, insinuated themselves into the favour of the Carnatic 
Kings, an uneducated race, who then reigned in these countries, and 
N 2 



liavilig flbo 8nc(’ee(le(J in innking some ignorant men succumb to their 
authority, proceeded so far ns to prejudice the minds of the king (Royar) 
and of Ids minister Appaji against us, and by their influence caused a 
separation between us and the Vellalers, &c. denominating us the 
Edenkeyer (left hand caste), and them the Valankeyer (right-hand 
caste), and thus created such a jealousy in the minds of the latter 
toward us, that even they have since become our enemies, and endea- 
vour by every possible means to mar our prospects and lower us in the 
estimation of others, by excluding us from privileges which belong to 
us alone, and which when we attempt to claim, they illtreat and abuse 
us in various ways. Moreover, being well aware that all the Vedas and 
Sbastras bear witness to our being both the descendants of Brahrnd, as 
well as the sole agents ordained by him for the performance of his Pun- 
ja acts ; and fearing that if the people should read them, they would 
discover that they (the Brahmans) are of a low caste and thus be led to 
despise them, and esteem us as the objects of their veneration, they 
have made various attempts to pervert the passages in these holy w’rit- 
ings (which alone are our credentials), and have moreover prevented 
their being read by others ; as a thief who steals a jewel from another, 
would try to deform it and keep it hid from public view, lest it should 
be detected by its owner. But as it is impossible for one to lop olf 
even single branch from that tree whose roots are in the depth of the 
earth, whose top reacheth to the very heavens, and whose stem filleth 
the whole earth ; so likewise it is imjjossible for them to pervert even 
a single letter in the Vedas ; inconsequence of which they have adopted 
other measures, and have confined the study of them to themselves ; 
and also have prevented the other castes from reading them, under a 
threat that if they should at any time read them or hear them read, 
their posterity would be utterly destroyed. They have allowed them 
to read only the Puranas, having, however, perverted some portions of 
them also, with a view that the readers may esteem them more than 
us, and have in addition appended many spurious fables which militate 
against our character. But we, on the contrary, have ever lived honestly, 
and consistently with our profession from tlie commencement, and liave 
aj)j)ointed Pnrohitas from our own caste, excluding the Brahmans from 
having any thing to do with our ceremonies. This has excited the jea- 
lously of the Brahmans who have therefore stirred np the Valankry 
people to rise uj) against us ; and the Brahmans themselves who have 
influence with government, have caused ns a great deal of annoyance and 
trouble, of which we have complained to the Zillah Judge, to the Col- 
kotor, and other Magistrates, assuring them that we are in possession of 
proofs from the Sbastras respecting our rights to the priesthood ; but 
since those who hold public oftices in the durbars are chiefly Brah- 
unans, tliey endeavour to defeat our purpose by misrepresenting our 
case and refusing to receive any further petitions from us. Thus docs 
our case lie still unheard, uiiinvestigated and undecided. We have, 
therefore, now no other alternative but to send our case to Government 
for their consideration. 

d. Though the Sircar have accepted our complaints, they have not 
given us an answer as yet. We in the mean while addressed a circular 
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to the chief merchanta and inhabitanfa of thin country, regarding the 
origin of the Brahman caste, accordin'^ to the principles of our Vedas, 
and desired them to examine it ; hut they having been bribed by the 
Brahmans, refused to do so, and advised us to appeal to Government. 
The Honorable Company are celebrated and greatly venerated for their 
rectitude, generosity, knowledge, and excellent moral character ; and 
they moreover spend enormous sums of money on the College esta- 
blished at Madras for the benefit of the public, and many of these 
gentlemen have become scholars even in the Sanskrit language — and 
yet it is surprising that they have not been able to discover the cupi- 
dity of the Brahmans, and to know that they are decidedly a mean set 
of people, — but have on the contrary supposed them to be the noblest 
caste in the world, and are thus deceived as the former Carnatic kings 
were. 

There is not a line or a letter to be found in the Ved/ls, which will 
corroborate the claim of the Brahmans, so as to entitle them to belong 
to either of the four castes, viz. Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaysia, or Siidra; 
but on the contrary it will be found that the Risliis who are the 
progenitors of the Brahmans, were born lung after the various descrip- 
tions of castes had been introduced into the world. It is therefore 
absurd on their part to claim to be the descendants of Brahm^i, who is 
the prime progenitor or the first Creator. If they are, as they say, 
the posterity of the great Creator, they ought of necessity to possess at 
least a little (be it ever so little) of the capacity of creating, so as to 
resemble Brahma ; nor would they, if they were really his descendants, 
have been so destined as to go about begging for a livelihood or to 
work for their living. Moreover, an examination of their genealogies 
as well as of their tribe, which are to be found in their Sasanarns, will 
at once prove that they are but a low caste. 

4. Moreover, when people are called upon to swear in courts of 
justice, the Christians are required to have in their hands their Bible, 
and the MahoineJans their Koran ; but in the case of a Hindu it is nut 
so ; they have none of their Vedas given to them to swear upon ; and 
the Brahmans make the Europeans believe that the R^imayana is their 
true Veda, and have concealed the real Veda, I’or fear that the Europeans 
would thereby discover that the Brahmans are a low caste, and that we 
are the high caste. This lUrnayana is nothing more than a narrative 
respecting a war wliich broke out between two persons, one of whom ran 
away with the wife of the other, and the whole work is full of fabulous 
stories. Such beingihe nature of the Kamdyana, the Brahmans, it is evi- 
dent, would not regard it witli any religious reverence, but would without 
the least hesitation presume to take false oaths upon it, and to bear false 
witness in your courts of justice. Neither again would the Hindus 
be afraid in bearing false witness after drinking the Tulasee water. 
But let us assure your Iloidble Board candidly that if our Veda be 
given into their hands ou such an occasion, none of them would dare to 
bear false witi^ess against Ins neighbour. It is therefore worthy of 
your equitable government to take into consideration the frauduiency 
which the Brdhmans are practising, and have been practising since the 
time of the Carnatic lUjas, in order that they maybe considered as 
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high, and others as low caste people ; and it devolves upon your Hon’ble 
Board to determine to which of us the priesthood exclusively belongs, 
by examining their genealogies ;1ror which purpose we are prepared to 
furnish you with the requisite information from the Hindu Vedas. 

5. Moreover, the Bratimans persuaded the Poly gars of old to be- 
lie^^e that they themselves were a tribe equal to the gods, that any acts 
of benevolence shewn to them would be considered as virtuous by the 
gods, and that their blessing would be attended with, or secure, a long 
succession of power and prosperity in favour of the Polygar government. 
The Polygars therefore, without discretion, bestowed upon the Brsih- 
mans (to the exclusion of all others) considerable gifts of land ; for 
which act of partiality, on the part of the Polygars, God having been 
displeased, he deprived them of the reins of government, and divested 
them of their former authority. The Brahmans continued, however, 
in the subsequent reign of the Nabob, to remain in influential circum- 
stances, having by some means or other retained the endowments of 
their Servamanium lands. But as that government also did not act 
according to the will of the Almighty, it pleased him to give over this 
country to the English, who are true and just in all their dealings and 
engagements. You, Sirs, have bound the country with laws and rules 
suited to every class, and govern them peaceably, so that no one can 
hurt or injure his* neighbour. But it must be recollected that the 
Polygars had by a false credulity taken them to be Brahmans, who were 
really not so, esteemed them as gurus, and in consequence granted 
them lands in abundance. But be it remembered that they are not 
gurus to the English, neither are they required to furnish the Eng- 
lish with calendars — nor do the English owe the exercise of their 
authority in this country to any aid afforded them by the Brahmans. 
Yea the Tamiilians cultivate their lands and pay their tax to govern- 
ment, and even serve the Company in their armies, and give their 
lives for them ; but the Brahmans render no benefit to the English : 
and yet the Government esteem them very highly, and grant them 
^ervamaniums, Arthamaniums, &c. This partiality is surely contrary 
to your true religion and to the equity of your government, and tends 
greatly to encourage the Brahmans, whereby they are enabled to hold 
situations in pubic offices, carry on merchandize, possess numerous 
lands, and grant them out on contract annually to cultivation for large 
sums ; thus do they distress the poorer classes as they please. It may 
perhaps appear just that the lands bestowed on the Brahmans who live 
in Akrarams should be possessed and enjoyed by them so long as they 
live, but on the death of the land-Iiolder and in the event of his leav- 
ing no issue, the land ought of necessity to be resumed by Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, these Brdhraans are wont to usurp the land on 
such occasions, by drawing up a false document and making it appear 
that the land in question had already been either disposed of by the 
proprietor when alive, or given away by him as Ddnam (a gift) &c., kc. 

6. The Brahmans are not gurus to the English ; they ought 
therefore to be considered in the same light as others. It would there- 
fore be just aud agreeable both to God and man, if taxes for their land 
be exacted from them as from the Tamulians, or if the land be re- 
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sumed by GovernmenI ; such resumption would in no wise offend the 
other castes. Otherwise, if the Brahmans seem to be more learned 
than the others, or if they differ from the rest in ability, form, &c. 
peculiar to themselves, they are at liberty not only to enjoy what they do 
now, but also to have more honour bestowed on tliem than on others. 
But when they are found to be no better than the others, it is surpris- 
ing that their pretended cliaracter is left so unnoticed, especially at this 
time, when knowledge pervades the country. It is true that lands 
were formerly given to them on a belief of their being Brahmans, but 
since they are now proved to be no better than the low caste, according 
to the Hindu Vedas, surely they can be no longer entitled to hold the 
lands as they have hitherto done. 

7. While all sects of men expect an equal share of benevolence and 
patronage from a government so equitable as that of the English, and 
while the management of all civil matters &c. ought to be transacted 
in the vernacular languages of the country, the Brahmans alone are 
allowed to hold all the respectable offices, from a Gumastha to a 
Head Shereshtadar in Asoors, and from the office of a writer to that 
of a Tassildar in Talook&, Since other caste men are not employed in 
such offices, they deceive the others by transacting affairs in the 
Mahratta language ; and they all being of one caste, it is not likely that 
one would betray the other, whereas, if some of the other castes be 
employed together with them, the case would be otherwise. They 
therefore, from the same motive, give no room to others, nor will they 
allow them to come nigh even to the door of their cutcherries, and as 
there exists such an ill-will between us and them, with respect to the 
right of the priesthood, they look upon us as their inveterate enemies* 
and try their utmost to degrade and injure ns, and they are not in want 
of means for doing so, for they have every privilege they require granted 
to them in the cutcherries. They boast of being the only race fit for 
government situations ; which of itself is an absurdity, for even if a 
cow-boy be employed in a cutcherry, the Sircar work would be carried 
on as regularly as heretofore. 

We therefore pray that the Government will be pleased to employ 
all classes of men without distinction in public offices, to appoint East- 
Indians and Mahomedans as Tassildars, as also to endeavour to discover 
the fraudulency of the Brahmans in assuming tlie priesthood to them- 
selves, which deceit the former Carnatic governmant was not capable of 
discovering. We also beg to bring to your notice that if the Br^ihmans’ 
blessings were really true in order to prolong the Polygar government, 
as they were made to believe, what is the reason that they suffer the 
loss of it now ? It is manifestly known that those Polygars and Prin- 
ces, who granted them lands, never prospered. Should the Government 
wish to t^e away the lauds from them which have been presented for 
the use of temples, it will perhaps be a cause of offence to the public ; 
we therefore pray that Government may allow the continuance of the 
enjoyment of the temple lands, and take away the Maniums of the 
Priesthood from them ; and that all the foregoing statements relating 
to our right to the priesthood be duly investigated into and decided. 

Here follow the signatures of thirty-two individuals. 

Sfdem, \7th February ^ 1810. 
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(B) 

CASTE VIEWED AS THE RESULT OF CONQUEST. 

It is supposed that the system of caste was gradually established, 
from the successive importation of conquerors, which is evident from 
the physical disparities which exist between the races. The general 
theory is that the Sudras entering India from the north*west, about 
3500 years ago, cleared the country of its forests and inhabitants, and 
settled down to the quiet and permanent occupation of the soil. The 
second race, the Kshatriyas, one of the great warrior tribes, another 
branch of whom had founded the empire of Darius, poured into India 
like a flood, and fertilized more than they destroyed. With the here- 
ditary gregariousness, which they have displayed in every corner of 
the globe, they raised and beautified enormous cities ; and the ruins of 
Kanouj and Magadha, and the lost Palibothra, attest the architectural 
genius of those, whose fore-fathers may have founded Babylon and 
Nineveh. The Brahmans, or third family, brought with them a more 
northern blood, and a creed disfigured by all the wild extravagancies of 
northern imaginations. The struggle immediately commenced between 
the disciplined and civilized Kshatriya, and the more energetic Brah- 
mans ; and its first development appears to have been made at Kanouj. 
At first, cither the nature of the Kshatriya worship, or their superior 
leafning, rendered them alike insensible to the reasoning and to the 
swords of their Brdhmanical enemies. The latter, however, found 
means to detach from them a portion of their number, whom they 
designated the sons of flame (Agnikul), and vanquished the warrior 
caste throughout Northern India ; from whence they gradually spread 
southward, greatly assisted by the series of catastrophes, which form 
the subject of the Rarnayana.’’ 

The victorious Brahmans conceded to the remains of Kshatriyas a 
place only second to their own. The Sudras still formed the bulk of 
the nation : and the more wealthy and powerful of their nation were 
raised from their fellows, invested with a divided poita and formed into 
a separate caste of Vaisyas, or merchants. Then the system began to 
roll itself up, and the Brahmans, by constructing their genealogies, for 
ever shut out from themselves the moving power of most religions — 
the principle of propagandism . — Calcutta Review^ No. 2.5, pp. 44 — 46. 


(C) 

EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP HEBER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bishop Hehefs Letter to the Rev, Christian David. 

Fnrreedpore, Juhj 26, 1824. 

My dear Sir, — ^I have just received a singular application, signed 
by eighty of the native Christians in and near Vepery, and complain- 
ing of the conduct of the Lutheran missionaries, as compelling them to 
associate, to sit promiscuously at church, and to send their cliildren to 
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the sarifie schools, with persons of the Pariar caste. They refer me to 
yon for a further explanation of their g^rievances, some of which, indeed, 
are expressed very obscurely. Will you, therefore, have the goodness 
to inform me, whether they object to intercourse with the Pariars on 
any superstitions ground of castcy or simply because these last are most- 
ly poovy and belonging to the meaner rank of society ? Whether they 
object to sitting in the same churchy or merely to sitting promiscuously 
in the same part of a church with them? Whether, supposing a 
Christian Pariar, by industry and good fortune, to elevate himself above 
the rank which (according to these remonstrants) they now generally 
hold, of horse-keepers, scavengers, &c., to decent and affluent circum- 
stances, they would still object to associate with him or his children ? 
And lastly, what are the peculiarities, if any, in the conduct and lan- 
guage of these poor Pariars, from which they profess to apprehend 
pollution and infection to themselves and their children ? Arc there 
any practices, though indifferent in themselves, yet offensive to the 
persons of high caste, wliich the Pariars practice? And, if so, may 
they not be induced to abandon them ? 

I must say, there is much in the letter of these Christians which 
I have read with great pain. They seem puffed up above their bre- 
thren, and disposed to regard those for whom Christ died as well as 
for themselves, as if they were of a different species. Their letter, too, 
contains a sort of threat, that if their wishes are not complied with, 
they will forsake the Cliurch. Alas ! do they not perceive that this is 
not the way to gain any thing from me ? That if, on such grounds, 
they leave the Church, they leave it to the danger of their own souls ? 
And what other Christian society will they find who can dare receive 
them, while claiming an inequality so decidedly contrary to Scripture 
and to the declared will of that God, with whom is no respect of per- 
sons, and who, of one blood, hath made all the nations of the earth ? 

Still, I am ready and anxious to make every allowance to ancient 
and deeply-rooted prejudice, which the Gospel authorizes me to do ; 
and I, therefore, my worthy friend, shall be mucb obliged to you to 
inform me what was the practice of Mr. Swartz’s congregation iu 
these respects? Whether Bishop Middleton made any order in the 
business ? And, above all, what is, iu your own conscientious opinion, 
the best remedy for the difflculty ? 

Believe me, my dear Sir, your sincere friend, 

(Signed) R. Calcutta. 


llev. Christian Davifs Reply. ^ 

Bishop's College, August :)th, 1824 . 

My Lord, — 1 have been truly gratified by the very kind and in- 
teresting letter of the 20(h ultimo, with wliich your Lordship has been 
pleased to honor me, and which was immediately forwarded by the Rev. 

* We give insertion to this letter just as we found it in the Tanjore Mission 
Records. It is the production of a native minister, originally of Tanjore, but 
subsequently in Ceylon. 


O 
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Principal Mill to Scramporr, where I was at the time attending my 
son, who was afflicted with fever and liver complaint. 

I have shewn your Lordship’s letter to the Rev. the Principal, and 
have communicated to him verbally, from my own knowledge and ob- 
servation, the answer to the several questions by your Lordship, which, 
partly by his advice, I now thus fully detail as follows. 

Question 1st; Your Lordship’s first question was, “whether the na- 
tive Christians in the South object to intercourse with the Paviars on 
any superstitious ground of easte^ or simply because these last are 
mostly rude and belonging to the meaner ranks of society.” 

Ohservation. The two ideas are, in the minds of these people, 
merely the same, — i. e. their idea of rank is only that of caste. It is 
alt(%ether distinct from the consideration of poverty or low circum- 
stances in the world. It is necessary to observe also tliat theirs is 
purely a worldly idea ; it is not connected in their minds with any 
notion of either true or false reliyiouy nor is there, to my knowledge, 
any superstition connected with it by the native Christians ; conse- 
quently I would answer the question thus : 

Answer, They object on the ground of castey though not as a 
superstitious ground, but as being the only rule by which tliey are 
accustomed to measure men’s rank in society, i. c. on the ground of 
worldly pride, only joined to the worldly fear of degradation in the eyes 
of*their own people, Christians as well as Heathens. (The third ques- 
tion will illustrate this.) 

Q. 2nd. Whether, supposing a Christian Pariar, by industry and 
good fortune, to elevate himself above the rank which (according to 
those remonstrants) they now generally hold, of horse-keepers, scaven- 
ger, &c., to decent and affluent circumstances, they would still object 
to associate with him and his children ? 

Answer, If the person merely became rich, and so independent of 
menial occupations, it would make no difference whatever in their 
judgment of him ; but if, even without becoming rich, he should yet 
become well learned in physic, in astronomy, or (such is the present 
course of their thoughts) in the doctrines of Christianity, he will then 
be called Sliastree or Pundit, and be respected in that character. 
They will sit with him and admit him to their circles, even to sharing 
the betel-nut, still they will not eat food out of the same dish with 
him, through the worldly pride or fear above mentioned ; as there are 
several Pariar catechists in our congregations so situated, and some 
of yet lower caste, Pallars and Troombars, who are listened to with 
deference and attention even by the most prejudiced of the high caste 
converts. 

Q. 3rd. What are the peculiarities, if any, in the conduct and lan- 
guage of those poor Pariars, from which they profess to apprehend 
pollution and infection to themselves, and their children ? Are there 
among the Pariars any practices, though indifferent in themselves, yet 
offensive to persons of higher caste ? And if so, may they not be 
induced to abandon them ? 

Answer, There are certain vulgar, and occasionally, as in jest or 
anger, certain indecent expressions, from which no son of a Pariar, 



thougli a Christian, can well escape, except such as receive the learned 
education above mentioned, — these expressions not being reckoned at 
all shameful among heathen Pariars, but extremely abominable to all 
others, Heathens as well as Christians. Not only though this 

is a great point, but many practices allowed and even enjoined, by 
custom, on the Pariars general, make the idea of tlieir sotiety to be 
feared as a source of contamination even by the Christian Native of 
India. Such is their custom of eating animals that have died a natural 
death ; that of men, women and children drinking toddy and arrack 
together in the open streets, &c., &c. These, though not common 
among the Christian Pariars, are yet not so completely obliterated, 
but that they are yet feared as belonging to the caste, except, again, in 
the case of the educated Pariars above mentioned. 

Q. dth. What was the practice of Mr. Swartx’s congregation in 
these respects ? 

Jnswer. From the days of Ziegenbaig downwards, a period of ncarty 
1 00 years, the practice, as I have learned from my predecessors and as 
I have myself seen, was as follows. That the native converts should 
sit at church in two separate divisions — those of high, respectable caste 
in one; the Pariars and those of castes still lower, in the other; 
yet in such a manner, that a stranger’s eye would not discover the dis- 
tinction, but only the Missionaries or those atHpiainted with the 
feelings and ways of the native Christians. (To prove this, it is only 
necessary to observe tliat the unconverted natives, Hindus, Musal- 
mdns, constantly conceive and speak of the Christians as being all of 
one caste.) 

They also drink out of the same cup at the communion ; yet in 
such a manner, that those of the first division never drink after those of 
the other. For this purpose, they always go first to the rail — the men 
and women also separately. The two divisions have a common burial- 
ground, and in the funeral rites they walk promiscuously, as if with 
the consciousness, contrary to the heathen notion, that death entirely 
dissolves these distinctions. The old Missionaries, from the venerable 
Ziegenbaig to the present survivors, Drs. Rottler and Cammercr, the 
former of Madras, the latter of Tranquebar, and the Rev. Mr. Kohlhoff 
of Tanjore, always lamented those feelings in their concerts, which 
they felt themselves nevertheless obliged to consult in the above regu- 
lations of proceeding in church and communion. Tliey made it a con- 
stant subject of prayer, both among themselves and with their native 
preachers and catecliists, that these feelings of distinction might be- 
come extinct ; justifying their own practice in this respect by the 
accommodating (thougli undissernhling) practice of St Paul and the 
other Apostles. And under this mild system, especially under the 
most venerable Swartz, the feelings in question, with the practices 
resulting from them, were visibly losing ground. A change of this 
mild practice was for tire first time introduced by Mr. Rhenius of the 
Church Missiorjary Society, and by hijn recommended to various other 
Missionaries recently arrived, as well as of the sectarian denominations, 
as of those in connexion with our Church, — including Mr. Haubroe 
(not Mr. Falcke) of the S, P. K. These junior Missionaries agreed 
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among themselves to make immediate abolition of every shade of these 
distinctions an indispensable condition of Christian communion with 
tlie existing native converts. And in their mode of conducting this, 
they not only opposed, in the most marked manner, the senior surviv- 
ing Missionaries above mentioned, but spoke both from the pulpit and 
in private of them and their venerable predecessors, Swartz, Gerickc, 
Pohle, &c. as having done great mischief to the cause of Christianity. 
To the native Christians, who hold the memories of these illustrious 
men in the highest esteem and affectionate veneration, these young 
men were not content to speak of them as having permitted such and 
such things “because of the hardness of their hearts” (which supposing 
them right, they ought to have said, after our Lord’s example speak- 
ing of Moses,) but denounced them, in the offensive manner above men- 
tioned, as corrupters of the Gospel. The consequence of this harsh pro- 
cedure, and of the innovations in the translation of the scriptures, as 
well as of the most known and familiar symbols, the Lord’s Prayer, 
Decalogue, &c. of which they obtained fresh translations, were greatly 
disliked by the old converts, (i. e. as we may truly say, by all the native 
Christians now in being) as the heart-burning of which your Lordship 
has seen one species, shows. 

Q, 5th. "Whether Bishop Middleton made any order in the busi- 
ness? 

Answer, I have heard, though I cannot trust my memory for the 
particulars, that a contest of this nature, in the Vepery congregation, 
was once submitted to the late Bishop, and that by his Lordship’s inter- 
cession with both })arties, greater forbearance was obtained, and har- 
mony was for the time restored. The animal report of the P. C. K. 
Society for 1821, contains, I believe, a letter of Bishop Middleton 
alluding to this subject. 

Q, btli. What is, in your conscientious opinion, the best remedy for 
the difficulty ? 

Answer. I would humbly beg to suggest a means which must 
have a good effect. A word of advice, in private only (for the contest 
with the congregation will not admit of any other) from your Lordship 
to the junior Missionaries, (1) on the necessity for prudence and 
tenderness with respect to their flocks ; (2) of unity and co-operatioii 
with their Missionary brethren of tJie same communion ; and (3) of 
revereutial esteem of those who have preceded them in this great work, 
with a zeal and success which they cannot pretend to have themselves 
equalled. I would venture to suggest also a pastoral letter from your 
Lordship to these converts, enjoining them at the same time to obedi- 
ence to their pastors and Christian estimation of all their fellow-Chris- 
tians, — explaining to them, from scripture, the utter opposition of all 
proud notions of caste to the Gospel, and intimating the earnest wish 
of their European instructors to remove this, with as little offence 
as possible to any of their national feelings or prejudices, without 
touching any just and proper distinction of rank, education, or degree 
in society. This would certainly have very great weight with them. 
And it might, in my humble opinion, be made still more useful to 
them, if a special address were made to the Pariars and those of lower 
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caste, — reminding them that as Christianity had an evident proper 
tendency to elevate them with respect to themselves and tlieir country- 
men, they should carefully abstain from every expression or habit 
(however supposed essential to their condition in life) which might 
have a tendency to excite disgust and dislike in their higher brethren ; 
reminding them also of that necessary regard and deference which 
Christianity not only allows, but commands to be paid to our superiors 
in knowledge or worldly respectability, and of the special directions 
of St. Paul addressed to Christian slaves against the contempt of their 
Christian masters. I should not have presumed to offer these sugges- 
tions, My Lord, had not your Lordship so condescendingly invited me 
to do so. I beg leave to inclose, for your Lordship’s perusal, the 
copy of my letter to Dr. llottler, as it bears on the subject in question, 
and may throw further light upon the state of things at Vepery ; re- 
serving to another opportunity to express myself on one or two further 
points in your Lordship’s letter, irrelevant to the preceding enquiries, 
having already, perhaps, too greatly extended this letter, for which I 
beg your Lordship’s indulgence, and remain, with a strong and lasting 
sense of the great condescension and kindness I have experienced 
from your Lordship, and with ardent wishes for your continued health 
and happiness and long usefulness in the Cliurch, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s very obedient and faithful Servant, 
(Signed) C. David. 


Bishojj Hebefs Letter to the RexK Mr, SchrexjvogcL 

Chillwnhrnmy 2\st March, J82G. 

‘‘Rev. and dear Sir, — I wrote yesterday to Dr. — , to express 
my regret at not being able to visit you at — . Since that time having 
again looked over your letter to me, as well as that which you sent on 
the subject of distinctions of caste, and of other customs yet remaining 
among the native Christians, which you reprobate as heathenish and 
improper, I have been led to wish for some explanation of those cus- 
toms, and of your reasons for objecting to them, of which the latter, 
as expressed in those papers, (to deal freely with you) do not seem to 
me satisfactory. With regard to the distinctions of caste, as yet 
maintained by professing Cliristians, it appears that they are manifest- 
ed, (a) in desiring separate seats in church, (b) in going up at different 
times to receive the holy communion, (c) in insisting on their chil- 
dren having different sides of the school, (d) in refusing to eat, drink 
or associate with those of a different caste. 

Now it is desirable to know whether these are insisted on as religi- 
ous, or as merely civil distinctions ; whether as arising from a greater 
supposed purity and blessedness in the Sudras over the Pariars, or 
whether they are not badges of nobility and ancient pedigree, such as 
those which in Spain, even among the poorest classes, divide the ohl 
Spaniards and Castilians from persons of mixed blood, — and in the 
United States of North America entirely exclude Negroes and Mu- 
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lattos, however free and wealthy, from familiar intercourse with the 
whites ; also whether tiie Christians of high caste adhere to these 
distinctions as supposing that there is any real value in them, or mere- 
ly out of fear to lose the society and respect of their neighbours and 
relations ? If these questions are answered in the affirmative (as they 
have been very solemnly by the Rev. , in answer to my repeated in- 

quiries), I confess that I do not think the evil so great as to be insuffer- 
able, or to justify the ministers of Christ in repelling from the com- 
munion those who adhere to them, — though it may be that the spirit 
of pride, (from which they flow) should, by gentle means, be corrected 
as far as possible. We all know that in Europe persons of noble birth 
or great fortune claim and possess precedence in our churches, and I 
have already observed that the whites take the same priority to them- 
selves in America. Rut there is no reason for this but custom, inas- 
much ns a gentleman and a beggar are as much equals in God’s sight 
as a Sudra and a Pariar. The reason wliy a Christian gentleman con- 
forms to these rules is, because by acting differently he would lose 
influence with those of liis own degree in society, and a Sndra may 
say the same thing, and does say it. It seems, then, to me, that these 
distinctions of castes in church may still be allowed to continue, pro- 
vided due care is taken to teach our congregations that they are all 
naturally equal. 

"ft'ith regard to their private meals and social intercourse, it seems to 
me, that we have still less business to interfere, For meat and drink 
destroy not him for whom Christ died.” In the schools, indeed, and 
among the children, — taking places, &:c. must be arranged, as it appears 
to me, without regard to caste, but even here caution should be ob- 
served to disgust no man needlessly. 

I perceive you object very strongly to certain ceremonies usual in 
marriages, such as going in procession througli the streets, with music, 
erecting a pandal, &c. On wliat grounds of reason or scripture do you 
object to these ? Are they idolatrous ? Arc they necessarily or usually 
attended with uncleanness or indecency ? In what respect do they es- 
sentially differ from those ancient ceremonies which are known on the 
like occasions to liave been practised among the Jews, to which both the 
f)rophets and our Saviour make repeated allusions, without ever naming 
them, and which, judging from analogy, must have been practised at 
that very marriage of Cana, wliich our Lord sanctioned by llis presence ? 

Again, it appears that one of your principal cfinscs of complaint 

against the has been, that they would not sanction the sentence of 

excommunication f)ronounced against a person who had dancing girls 
in his house, and another who had acted some theatrical part. Now 
here, too, I much want information. Were the dances indecent in 
themselves ? Were the performers persons of notoriously indecent 
character, prostitutes or servants of some heathen temple ? Or did you 
object to the dancing itself as nnehristiau and a fit ground for excom- 
munication ? In like manner, was tJie acting on a public stage and for 
money? Was the drama indecent or immoral? Or was it (as from the 
little whicli 1 yet know of Indian customs, I am led to suspect) one of 
those masqued fooleries in which the common people of Germany and 
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England often indulge at Christmas and harvest home, and which, 
though they may sometimes be abused, are not regarded as in them- 
selves criminal, or worthy of ecclesiastical censure ? 

My reasons for asking information on these subjects will be plain, 
when I mention, that the question of caste and of such practices as 
these has been referred to my consideration both by the Christians 
and Missionaries of Vepery, and that in order to gain more light on 
the subject, a select Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has been at my desire aj)puinted. In the mean time, I 
am most auxions to learn from every (juarter, especially from a Cliris- 
tian minister of your experience and high character, the real truth of 
the case. God forbid that we should encourage or suffer any of our 
converts to go on in practices either antichristian or immoral, but 
(I will speak plainly with you, as one brother in Christ should with 
another) I have also some fears that recent Missionaries have been 
more scrupulous in these matters than need requires, and than was 
thought fit by Swartz and his com[)anions. God lorbid that we should 
wink at sin, — but God forbid also that we should make the narrow 
gate of life narrower than Christ has made it, or deal less favorably 
with the prejudices of this people, than St. Paul and tlie primitive 
Church dealt with the almost similar prejudices of the Jewish con- 
verts. 

It has occurred to me that if either you or " ■■ ', (to whom pray offer 
my best wishes and respects) could find time on Easter Monday to 
come over to meet me at Tanjore, — my doubts might be the better 
cleared one way or the other, and other matters might be discussed in 
a few words, of much advantage to the cause of Missions in this 
country, 

I remain, 

Ilev. and dear Sir, 

Your faithful and Obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Keginald Calcutta. 


Bishop Heber\^ Articles of Enquiry on the Question of Caste, 
I. General, 

1. Is the distinction of castes observed among the Christians of 
your Mission? 

^ 2. If not, has the neglect of it been recently introduced ? or has it 
been always so since tlie first establishment of the Mission ? 

3. Be pleased to distinguish accurately, — 1. Such observances of 
caste among Native Christians as are purely civil ; 2. Such as are 
purely heathenish and idolatrous ; 3. Such as are of a mixed nature. 

4. Do such observances arise from supposing a greater degree of 
inherent purity or blessedness in the higher classes above the lower ? — 
or are they simply insisted on, as badges of nobility and ancient pri- 
vilege 1 
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;■). Do Christians of high caste, who adhere to them, attach any real 
value to them per se ? or do they retain them only as a means of influ- 
ence among their heathen neighbours and relations, and from a fear of 
losing their respect in society ? 

0. Do the heathens regard those Christian converts who adhere to 
their former distinctions of caste with any greater respect than they 
do those who violate them ? and to what extent is any such respect 
carried ? and for what purposes is it really valuable ? 

7. Is the profession of Christianity, as it is a new law and condi- 
tion of life, considered by the lieathens in the light of a caste, convey- 
ing to the converts new privileges of a social as well as of a religious 
nature ? 

8. If your own experience does not enable you to answer the last 
(jiiestion fidly, can you throw any light on it from the analogy of con- 
verts to Mahomedanlsm from Hinduism ? Are such converts, though 
they abandon their former caste entirely, looked upon as transferred to 
a new caste, in itself respectable and privileged ? 

IL — Church, 

1. Are separate places appropriated in your chvirches to the several 
castes? Is a separate chalice and paten ever suffered fof separate 
cartes in the administration of the Lord’s Supper ? Do they go up at 
different times to the holy table ? 

2. Do you consider such appropriation desirable or necessary ? 
Does it seem to rest on the same grounds of the proper gradtition in 
the different orders of society, in the point of wealth or official station, 
as obtains throughout Christendom ? or does it rather lead to confound 
those natural distinctions of rank and order, introducing others more 
inconvenient and mischievous ? 

III. — School. 

Is any objection evinced by native Christians to send their children 
for instruction to a school which is open to all castes ? or do they 
express a wish to have a different school for the higher and lower 
castes ? 

2. Supposing the Native Christians of all castes arc willing to spnd 
their children to one common school, do the parents of higher caste 
shew any objection to their children mingling in the same class at 
school with children of lower caste, and taking places with them ? 

3. Do the children of Christian converts observe any holidays but 
those which are of Christian origin ? And if so, be pleased to co-enu- 
merate them and to state their nature ; — and also whether observances 
of these holidays affect the attendance of the children at school. 

IV. — Social Intercourse, 

1. Supposing Natives of different castes to become converts to 
Christianity, do they object to eat and drink together of the same pro- 
visions ? and if the objection is made, is it on the side of the higher or 
lower caste ? 
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2. Are any distinctions observed among Christian converts in con- 
tracting and forming marriages ? And if so, are those distinctions 
merely of their trade and calling, or of a religious nature ? 

3. In addition to the ceremonies of the Church in solemnizing 
marriages, do the Christian converts observe any other ceremonies ? 
And if so, enumerate them, stating whether they are observed in the 
procession to and from church, or in the domestic festivities conse- 
quent on the marriage. 

4. Are there any such observances in the case of funerals, either at 
the time of the service, or at any subsequent period ? 

V. 

Be pleased to add such other points of information on the subject as 
you consider important in order to a clear judgment of the question. 

Rev. and dear Sir, — The special Committee of the Madras Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
appointed by the late Bishop Ileber for the purpose of collecting 
information on the subject of caste iu the native churches of the 
south, beg to forward to you the accompanying articles of enquiry, and 
earnestly Request your attention to the important subject. In order to 
ensure distinctness as much as possible in the valuable materials which 
they thus hope to collect, they will be obliged to you to return answer 
to each question as concisely as possible, and to favor them, under the 
last number, with such further information for the guidance of their 
judgment as the preceding articles may not embrace. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a copy of Bishop Ileber’s letter, ad- 
dressed to one of your body, when the subject was proposed to his 
Lordship, and upon which the Committee have endeavoured to ground 
their present enquiries. 

I remain, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 
(Signed) Thomas Robinson, 

President M. 1). C, 

Madras^ 27th October ^ 1828. 


Statements relative to the Articles of Enquiry on the Question of 
(Jastej by the Tanjore Missionaries. 

I. — General, 

1 and 2. The distinction of caste, though not in its full extent, has 
been observed among the Christians of Tanjore since the establish- 
ment of this Mission by the late Rev. Mr. Schwartz, soon after the year 
1 702. Mr. Schwartz in permitting, with some restrictions, a custom 
apparently so opposite and prejudicial to the spirit of the Gospel, to 
remain in the new congregations, was guided by his own discretion as 
well as by the example of the Tranquebar Missionaries before him, and 

p 
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that both they and himself were actuated herein by motives of pru- 
dence and caution, is plain from several of their letters still extant. 

In the course of administration of the Mission affairs since the death 
of Mr. Schwartz, myself and several of my colleagues successively have 
endeavoured to act with similar caution and forbearance, at the same 
time seizing every opportunity to soften the mutual prejudices arising 
from distinction of caste, and to bring our Christians by degrees into 
closer union with each other as brethren in one Lord and Master, 
Christ. And we have had the satisfaction to observe, that distinction 
of caste has, until of late, been seldom the object of controversy among 
Christians, and has gradually lost a great deal of its importance. 

3. It is usually thought that distinction of caste originated from 
and was founded upon the Brdhmanical system and was one of the chief 
auxiliaries in its support and defence. The latter may be true as far 
it relates to heathens, but is certainly not the case in reference to 
Christians ; for they, by embracing Christianity, renounce all idolatrous 
practices connected wuth the religion of Brahmans, and particularly 
with the observance of caste. But as for the distinction of the several 
castes itself, it is by no means certain that it originated from the Brah- 
raanical system. The more probable opinion — of course not among 
Brahmans, but among intelligent natives of other castes — is that the 
several castes existed distinct one from another, long before the Brah- 
mans came to this country ; that it was merely of a civil or political 
nature, and that the Brahmans only blended it with their idolatry, by 
persuading the original inhabitants of this country to believe that the 
four principal castes of mankind, viz. Brahman, Kshatriya (Chattriar), 
Vaisya, and Sudra, owed their origin to Brahma, who produced the first 
class from his head, the second from his shoulders, the third from his 
thigh, and the fourth from his feet, and distinguished each of them by a 
higher or lower degree of moral purity and blessedness in this world as 
well as in a future state. As nearly all the historical documents rela- 
tive to former ages were destroyed by the Brahmaus on their arrival in 
this part of India, it is difficult to discern the small remains of truth 
among the vast mass of imposture. Otherwise it might most likely be 
discovered that the abject state in which some of the lower castes arc 
at pi^esent, originated from political causes, as conquests, conspiracies, 
treasons, &c. One instance of this nature is, indeed, handed down by 
tradition and recorded by Brahmanical writers, viz., that the Kamaller, 
a higher caste than that of Pariars, on account of a conspiracy raised 
by them, were deprived of several ))rivileges, which even Pariars enjoy, 
as riding a white horse, using a white umbrella, and going in a piil- 
ki, &c. 

If, therefore, the Brahmanical story concerning the origin of caste 
be false, heathens, who embrace Christianity, return back, in point of 
caste, from error to original truth ; tliey make caste again, what it had 
been before, a civil distinction. And supposing even the Brahmanical 
account to be correct, then, too, such of the heathens as become Chris- 
tians and renounce every thing connected with the superstition and 
idolatry of the Brahmanical system, can of necessity retain nothing in 
the distinction of caste but what is merely of a civil nature ; none of 
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their observances in this respect can, properly speaking, be of an ido- 
latrous or even mixed nature, as among heathens, nor have such ever 
been permitted to be practised in their Mission, for the same reason. 

4. The higher classes, at least the more intelligent and better in- 
formed individuals among the Christians, do not, in the observance of 
such distinction, act from a supposition that they are morally better 
than those of a lower' class, or entitled to greater spiritual privileges ; 
hut they insist on it merely as a badge of superior rank in society, as 
an ancient civil prerogative. 

5. They neither adhere to such distinction, because they attach 
any real value to it /jcc «<?, but because by neglecting it they would give 
offence to high and low among heathejis and Christians, lose not only 
their respect in society, but likewise all their influence among their 
heathen neighbours and relations. 

6. The more bigoted heathens consider every Christian convert, 
of whatever caste he may be, as degraded, and in former times he was 
in their opinion undeserving of the riglits of social intercourse ; but 
one who violates or entirely gives up his caste, is treated as an outcast. 
Every heathen will avoid him more carefully than he would even Pa- 
riars, Pallers, and Sackliars. 

At present high caste Christians meet with more respect from hea- 
thens than formerly, owing partly to their own personal character and 
conduct, partly to the high stations to which some of them have been 
advanced. And though the circumstance does not immediately contri- 
bute to the furtherance of the Gospel, yet it serves greatly to make 
Christianity in general more and more respected among the neighbour- 
ing heathens. In regard to native priests and high caste catechists 
this respect is of still greater importance. They gain easier admittance 
among respectable natives of high cjiste, and meet with more frequent 
and favorable opportunities to converse with them freely on religious 
subjects, privileges which no Pariar can look for. This respect, how- 
ever, and all the advantages derived from it, is forfeited for ever, as 
soon as they violate the observance of caste ; native priests and cate- 
chists will thereby render themselves entirely useless to the Mission. 

7 and 8. The heathens, who consider the different castes among 
themselves as religious distinctions, connected with greater or l6ss pri- 
vileges, look undoubtedly also upon the profession of Christianity as 
such a distinction, but as one of the very lowest degree, and which 
degrades below all the castes of Hinduism. As for new privileges of a 
social as well as of a religious nature, they can scarcely be said to allow 
it any, for in their estimate the loss of those privileges which Christian 
converts enjoyed while heathens, can never be compensated by any 
thing. If they respect, therefore, in some measure, Christians of high 
caste, as stated above ; it is merely on account of superior personal 
qualities, rank and conduct ; but upon the Christian religion itself 
they will always look as unworthy of comparison with their own. 

They would treat Mahornedanisra with no less contempt, had not the 
respect which they at present show to it, been formerly forced from 
them by the sword, and did not Mahomedans still form so numerous 
aud powerful a body in the Indian community, 

p 
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II. — Church. 

1. At cliurch the Christians of tlie high caste, both men anti 
women, sit on the right, and those of the low caste on the left side of 
the pulpit, but without any intermediate space between them. 

There has never been used a separate chalice and paten for separate 
castes in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, But they go up at 
different times to the holy table. 

2. The appropriation of separate places to the several castes (chiefly 
two, high and low caste) though not desirable, will be necessary as long 
as the distinction of caste itself remains ; for any interference in this 
respect would at ])resent be looked upon by all of them as an encroach- 
ment upon their civil rights. li rests on their own estimate of a pro- 
per gradation in the different orders of society, and as both sit accord- 
ing to their rank and station on their respective sides— though they are 
not so very anxious about it — the natural steps of rank and order are 
always conspicuous. 

III. — School. 

1. No objection has ever been made by native Christians to send 
their children for instruction to the Mission schools, because they are 
open to all castes ; nor have they at any time expressed a wish to have 
different schools for the higher or lower castes. It ought to be re- 
marked particularly that the teachers are very often of the low caste ; 
but this too has never been objected to. 

2. The children of one class sit indiscriminately, and take their 
places only according to their attainments and diligence in their respec- 
tive lessons. This order has always been willingly submitted to by 
parents of high caste children. 

3. Children of Christian converts do not observe, nor would they 
be permitted, if they wished to do so, any holidays but those which are 
of Christian origin. There are four principal heathenish festivals, con- 
nected with more or less outward show, which children are fond to look 
at ; but this is merely curiosity, and is never allowed to interfere with 
their attendance in the school. The festivals are the following : 

a, Pongal, (middle of January.) The heathens worship the sun as 
the author of all good, by boiling rice, offering it to the sun, and then 
worshipping it. The next day they repeat the same offering to cattle 
as a secondary source of good, and pay them also divine adoration. 

hi Kaumerif or Karnadahanam (beginning of March). This they 
celebrate in honor of Siva, who burnt and consumed Manmada by the 
eye of his forehead. 

c, Dusara, (middle of October.) The heathens perform religious 
ceremonies to Saraspathy, the goddess of "Wisdom ; during this festival 
they perform the Aitha Puja, i. e. they wash the particular imple- 
ments of their respective trades and worship them. 

d, Dipavalyi (beginning of November.) This festival is celebrated 
in conjmemoration of the death of a Ranchuden (giant), Naragasuren 
by name, who in ancient times had committed a great deal of mischief 
in the world. The people rejoice, visit and congratulate each other. 
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IV . — Social Intercourse. 

1. Converts of Christianity from different castes will, in separate 
places, eat and drink of the same provisions, if they be prepared by a 
high caste person, but not, if prepared by one of the low caste. The ob- 
jection is always made on the side of the higher caste, not by Sudras 
only, but by all successively, who have or think to have one caste below 
them. Thus the Sudra will not eat the meal of a Kammalen, the 
Kaminalen not that of a Parian, the Parian not that of a Pallen, the 
Pallen not that of a Sacklien, &c. and the two latter, thinking them- 
selves higher or cleverer than the Pariar, will not eat any thing pre- 
pared by them. Put all will eat what is prepared by a Siulra. 

2. No marriage is contracted between parties belonging to two dif- 
ferent castes. This custom is strictly observed, not from a religious view 
of distinction of caste, but principally with the intention of preserving 
their family interests undivided, and of keeping up their particular trade 
and calling. 

3. The ceremonies in solemnizing marriages are the following : 
According to the custom of the country the nearest relations of the bride 
and bridegroom erect a pandal in or near the house, as neat as their 
circumstances will enable them, in order to accommodate their relations 
and friends. There the Farisam (dowry) is given to the bride before 
the people assembled ; from thence they proceed to church, some- 
times singing divine hymns, accompanied by soft music. After the 
marriage ceremony is over, they return home in the same manner as 
they came, join in prayer, distribute betel and nut to every one, and 
then separate. The following day they give an entertainment to the 
relations, and carry the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by music, 
in procession to visit their friends at their houses. 

4. At funerals they observe the following customs: After the 
corpse has been buried, the relations bathe. The chief mourner shuts 
himself up at home for about a week or ten days ; he then receives the 
condolence of his friends, and gives them an entertainment ; he puts 
on a new turban given him by one of the nearest relations, and thus 
the mourning ends. 

V. 

Distinction of caste in its full extent, as it prevails among heathens, 
is certainly a great hindrance to the propagation of Christianity ; for 
it is so closely interwoven with the Brahmauical system, that while it 
receives from thence its principal strength, it again becomes one power- 
ful bulwark of Brahmauical imposition ; and in its nature and tendency 
it opposes the very first principles of the Gospel, humility and love. 

That such a barrier, therefore, should be abolished, must be the 
wish of every one who is desirous of the success of the Gospel in this 
country. The experience, however, of more than a century has proved, 
that it is not at once and by force, that this obstacle is to be removed, 
but by gentle means and by degrees. Compulsion, as in many other 
cases, would particularly here greatly increase the evil. Difficulties in 
bringing Gentiles within the pale of Christianity, already great, would 
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become nearly insunnountable, while the Christian congregations al- 
ready collected would fall a prey to confusion and contention. 

A great point is gained, when through the influence of the gospel 
distinction of caste becomes divested of all its reference to and connec- 
tion with idolatry, and is thus reduced to its original shape as a civil 
distinction in the community. And what more may be done, iii order 
to overcome some remaining prejudices, to which particularly new con- 
verts are liable, by a cautious and conciliating proceeding, Mr. Schwartz 
and other excellent Missionaries have sufficiently shown by their ex- 
ample. Christians who have been carefully instructed and who 
have been imbibing the spirit of the Gospel, will, thongli different in 
caste, always consider and esteem each other as members of one body 
in Christ, and as joint-heirs with him, they will exercise the Christian 
law of love, and never refuse their assistance, if they have it in their 
power, to one, because he belongs to a lower caste. 

That the high caste Christians do not intermarry nor cat with those 
of the low caste, is owing to the different occupation and way of living 
peculiar to the several castes. The labors in the field, the employ- 
ment of undertaker, and all the other mean occupations necessary in 
a community, are according to the ancient Mammul (custom) exclu- 
sively the duty of low caste people, whether heathen or Christian ; 
nor would they allow any one of another caste to intrude on their 
trade. This, of course, has a great influence on their way of living. 

To oblige, therefore, a man of a higher caste and accustomed to a 
genteeler way of living, to eat with them, is doing force to common 
delicacy and to the natural feelings of sense, and may be sometimes 
of serious consequences to bodily health. Some of the ancient Mis- 
sionaries once persuaded a Siva convert (who according to the custom 
of his caste lived only on vegetable food) to cat meat, in order to show 
that he did not abstain from it on account of superstition and pride. 
He complied, but nearly died by making the trial ! 

There is every reason to hope that the more native Christians grow 
in the knowledge and practice of the truth, the weaker will become 
their prejudices of every kind ; they will more and more approach 
each other, and by degrees become accustomed to put little or no value 
on their distinction of caste. But if compulsion of any kind be re- 
sorted to, in order to abolish their distinction, tlie majority will imme- 
diately consider it as a privilege in danger, and attach an importance 
to it which it never had before. Jealousy will engender discord, and 
social intercourse, such as it has been, will cease. In short, a breach 
will be made, which it will be difficult, if possible, to fill up again. 


Bishop Wilson^s Circular. 

7b the Rev. Brethren the Missionaries in the Diocese of Calcutta^ 
and the flocks gathered by their tabors or entrusted to their care. 

Palace, Calcutta, July bth, 1833. 
Rev. and dear Brethren, — Having heard that some usages 
of an unfavorable nature prevail in certain of the Native churches, aud 
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more particularly in the southern parts of the Peninsula, I am led by 
the obligations of my sacred office to deliver to you this my paternal 
opinion and advice. My honoured and revered predecessors in this 
See, now with God, laboured to abate the inconveniences to which I 
allude ; and I am much relieved in discharging my own share in this 
duty by the memorials of their previous admonitions, which I have 
liad the opportunity of consulting. Their abstinence from any official 
interference ought to have commended their advice to your cheerful 
acquiescence, and to have superseded the necessity of my now entering 
upon the subject. But as their forbearance and kindness have failed 
to produce the desired effect, you will not be surprised, if I feel 
compelled, as the Pastor and Bishop of Souls, under Christ our Lord, 
in this Diocese, to prescribe to you what seems to me essential to the 
preservation of the purity of the Christian faith amongst you. 

The unfavourable usages to which I refer, arise, as I understand, from 
the distinctions of castes. These castes are still retained ; customs in 
the public worship of Almighly God, and even in the approach to 
the altar of the Lord, are derived from them ; the refusal of acts of 
common humanity often Ibllows, — processions at marriages and other 
rites ol' heathenism are at times preserved ; marks on the countenance 
are sometimes borne ; envy, hatred, pride, alienation of heart are too 
much engendered ; the discipline and subjection of the flock to its 
shepherd are frequently violated ; combinations to oppose the lawful 
and devout directions of the Missionaries are formed — in short, under 
the name of Christianity, half of the evils of j)aganism are retained. 

These various instances of the effect of the one false principle, the 
retention of caste, might be multiplied. They differ no doubt in 
different places ; in some stations they are slight and few, in ethers 
numerous and dangerous, — many native congregations are, as I trust, 
free from them altogether, many have nearly accomplished their 
removal. I speak, therefore, only generally, as the reports have reached 
me. I throw no blame on individuals, whether ministers or people ; it 
is to the system that iny present remarks apply, and it is in love t 
proceed to give my decision. 

The distinction of castes then must be abandoned, decidedly, imme- 
diately, finally ; and those who profess to belong to Christ, must give 
this proof of their having really put off concerning the former conver- 
sation the old, and having put on the new man in Christ Jesus. The 
Gospel recognizes no distinctions, such as those of caste, imposed by a 
heathen usage, bearing in some respects a supposed religious obligation, 
condemning those in the lower ranks to perpetual abasement, placing 
an immoveable barrier against all general advance and improvement in 
society, cutting asunder the bonds of humane fellowship on the one 
hand, and preventing those of Christian love on the other — such 
distinctions, I say, the Gospel does not recognize ; on the contrary, it 
teaches us that God “hath made of one blood all the nations’’ of 
men ; it teaches us that “ whilst the princes of the gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great, exercise authority upon 
them, it must not be so amongst the followers of Christ, but that 
whosoever will be great amongst them, is to be their minister, and 
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whosoever will be chief among them, is to be their servant, even as 
tlie Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ranson for many.” 

The decision of the apostle is, accordingly, most express. ** There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for we are all one in Christ Jesus.” For if 
the strong separation between the holy nation and the gentiles, which 
was imposed by God himself, and had subsisted from the first lega- 
tion of Moses, was abolished, and the wall of division dug down, and 
all the world placed on one common footing under the Gospel, how 
much more are heathen subdivisions, arising from the darkness of an 
unconverted and idolatrous state, and connected in so many ways with 
the memorials of polytheism, to he abolished. 

Yet more conclusive, if possible, is the holy apostle’s language in 
another epistle, — “ Seeing ye have put olF the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of Him that created him, wdiere (in which transition, when 
this' mighty change has taken place) there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
but Christ is all, and in all.” So overwhelming is the flood by which 
all petty distinctions of nation, caste, privilege, rank, climate, posi- 
tiop in civilization are effaced, and one grand distinction substituted, 
that between those who are renewed after the image of God, and 
those who remain in the state of fallen nature. 

Imagine only the blessed apostle to visit your cliurches. Suppose 
him to follow you in your distinctions of caste, to go with you to the 
table of the Lord, to observe your domestic and social alienations, to 
see your funeral and marriage ceremonies, to notice tliese and other 
mummeries of heathenism hanging upon you and infecting even what 
you hold of Christianity, to hear your contemptuous language towards 
those of inferior castes to yourselves, — to witness your insubordination 
to your pastors and your divisions and disorders. Imagine the holy 
apostle, or the blessed and divine Saviour himself’, to be personally 
present and to mark all this commixture of gentile abominations with 
the doctrine of the Gospel, what would they say ? Would not the 
apostle repeat his language to the Corinthians, Therefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing ; 
and I will receive you, and be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty ?” And would not the 
adorable Redeemer say again, what he pronounced when on earth, ** He 
tiiat loveth father and mother more than me, is not worthy of me ; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me ; and 
he that taketh not his cross and followcth after me, is not worthy 
of me.” 

There are two objections, dearly beloved, which may be raised 
against this statement. The one, that St. Paul became all things to 
all men, “ that by all means he might save some.” The other, that 
civil distinctions are recognized in the New Testament and prevail in 
all Christian nations. 

To the first 1 answer that the apostle did indeed, for a time, tolerate 
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the Jeivish prejudices in favour of the Mosaical law, which had been 
itself of divine institution, and was not wholly abolished till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the dissolution of the Jewish polity ; but 
that this lends no support to a distinction, heathenish in its origin, and 
inconsistent with the equal privileges to which all are under the go^r 
pel admitted. A divine law introductory to Christianity, though at 
length superseded by it, — and a cruel institution which sprung at first 
from idolatry, and is opposed to the whole spirit of Christianity, are 
totally different things. Nor are we to forget that even during the 
brief period that the Jewish law was permitted to retain any force, the 
apostle denounced in the strongest manner and directed the whole 
epistle to the Galatians against the fatal error of trusting to it before 
God. All the mildness and gentleness of the apostle, therefore, we 
desire to imitate in the wise and gradual instruction of tbe new convert ; 
but an inveterate evil, spread through large bodies of professed Chris- 
tians, and going on to evaporate the whole force *of the gospel, we must 
carefully eradicate. 

The other objection is answered in a word. The civil distinctions 
of rank amongst Christians form no hindrance to the intercourse and 
offices of charity : there is no impassable barrier. The first noble in 
the land will enter the abode and administer to the wants of the poorest 
cottager. There is nothing to hinder any one from rising, by industry 
and good conduct, to the loftiest elevations of society. The shades 
and gradations of rank are shifting perpetually. Birth condemns no 
class of men from generation to generation to inevitable contempt, 
debasement and servitude. The grace of Christ, charity, the church, 
the public worship of God, the holy communion, various circumstances 
of life and occasions of emergency unite all as in one common fold, 
under one common Shepherd. The rich and the poor under the gospel 
meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them all. Distinctions iu 
civil society the gospel acknowledges and retains only when they are 
the natural result of difference of talents, industry, piety, station and 
success. 

The decision, therefore, remains untouched by these objections, in 
the necessity of making wliich I am confirmed by two circumstances, the 
one, that in Bengal no distinction of castes is known amongst the 
converts — it is renounced iu the very first instance ; the other, that 
apostacies to heathenism have been of late but too frequent in the 
congregations where the distinction is permitted to remain. 

In the practical execution, however, of the present award, dear Breth- 
ren, much wisdom and charity, united with firmness, will be requisite. 

1. The catechumens preparing for baptism must be informed by 
you of the Bishop’s decision, and must be gently and tenderly advised 
to submit to it. Of course the minister informiB the bishop or arch- 
deacon a week previously to the intended baptism of each convert, 
agreeably to the directions given by my honored predecessor in his 
charge delivered at Madras in November, 1830, and this will afford 
opportunity for each particular case being well considered. 

2. The children of native Christians will, in the next place, not be 
admitted to the holy communion without this renunciation of caste, 

Q 
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— -thwr previous education being directed duly to this amongst other 
duties of the Christian religion, no material difficulties will as 1 trust 
arise here. 

3. With respect to the adult Christians already admitted to the 
holy communion, 1 should recommend that their prejudices and habits 
be so far consulted as not to insist on an open direct renunciation of 
caste. The execution of the award, in the case of all new converts and 
communicants, will speedily wear out the practice. 

4. In the mean time it may suffice that overt acts, which spring 
from the distinction of castes, be at once and finally discontinued in the 
church — whether places in the church be concerned, or the manner 
of approach to the Lord’s table, or processions in marriages, or marks 
on the forehead made with paint or other mixtures, or differences 
of food or dress — whatever be the overt acts, they must, in the church 
and so far as the influence of ministers goes, be at once abandoned. 

5. Subjection, in all lawful things, to the ministers and pastors set 
over them must further accompany this obedience to the gospel. The 
resistance to due discipline, the tumults, the slanders, the spirit of 
insubordination, the discontent, of which I hear such painful tidings, 
must be renounced, and the temper of evangelical piety and obedience, 
according to the word of Christ, must be cultivated. 

The only effectual means, dear Brethren, missionaries and pastors 
of the native congregations, of restoring the simplicity and purity of 
the gospel, is to preach and live yourselves more fully according to the 
grace of the New Testament. The union of spiritual doctrine with 
holy consistency of conduct, is the secret of all revivals of the decayed 
piety of churches. You will observe that when the apostles depress 
and condemn inferior and petty distinctions and grounds of separation, 
they do it by exalting the gigantic blessings of Salvation, by declaring 
•that they who have been baptized into Jesus Christ, have put on 
Christ,’ by asserting ‘ that if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture,* by pronouncing that * Christ is all and in all’ those who believe 
in his name. 

7. Let us -do the same. The holiness of God’s law, the evil of 
sin, the fall of man, his responsibility, his helplessness, his state of 
condemnation before God — these are the topics which prepare for the 
gospel of Christ. Repentance is thus wrought by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart. Then the glory of Christ begins to break out 
upon the awakened and contrite soul. The sun shines not with more 
clearness, when the whole heaven is illuminated and gilded with his 
beams, than the Sun of Righteousness pours his bright light upon the 
unveiled mind. This leads to pardon, justifleation, acceptance, adop- 
tion, peace of conscience, hope of heaven. Then regeneration and 
progressive sanctifica^n have their due course. Holiness is the fruit 
of faith, and follows after justification. The inhabitation of the Spirit 
consecrates every Christian a temple of God. Good works, in all the 
branches of newness of life, are thus produced, even as the rich fruit 
by the tree, enabling us to discern its real nature and value. Prayer, 
the worship of God, the divine authority of the sabbath, the sacra- 
ments, the apostolical order an^ discipline of the church, the obedi- 
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of saints, with preparations for death, judgment and eternity, close 
the main topics of evangelical doctrine. 

8. When these are enforced with the tenderness and boldness which 
become the minister of Christ, when they are accompanied with private 
visits, exhortations and prayers, and are bound upon the conscience by 
the consistent walk of him who delivers them, the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit gives efficacy to the instructions. Men are awakened, bora 
anew, roused, brought from the darkness of heathenism into the light 
of the gospel, and from the power of Satan unto God. They burst 
the thraldom of a natural state. Friends, family ties, privileges, caste 
distinctions fall like Dagon before the truth, of which the ark of old 
was the symbol ; the convert rejoices ‘ to count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.* He cruci- 
fies the whole body of sin ; he * presents his body a living sacrilicea 
holy, acceptable to God, which is his reasonablAervice.* 

In this way, beloved Frethren, will the God of all grace recover 
your decayed churches. Thus will the power of godliness revisit you. 
Thus will apostacies cease, aud the weak be confirmed aud built up on 
their most holy faith. 

Full of love to you all is the heart which dictates these lines — I long 
to be able myself to visit you, and see the effects of this my paternal 
letter upon you. Think me not harsh, severe, too rigid. God knows 
the tenderness with which I would direct you, as a nurse cherisheth 
her children. It is that very tenderness which induces me to grieve 
you for a moment, that you may attain everlasting consolation. Faith- 
less is the shepherd who sees the wolf coming, aud fleeth and leaveth 
the sheep. So would be the bishop who hearing of the enemy of 
souls ravaging amongst you, shunned, from a false delicacy, to warn you 
of the danger. Rather, Rrethren, both ministers and people, I trust that 
my God will give an entrance to His word, by however weak and 
unworthy an instrument, into your hearts. Rather, I trust, you will 
‘ suffer the word of exhortation.* Rather, I hope, you will be ready, 
before you read these lines, to put away from you these practices which 
weaken your strength, and dishonor the holy name wherewith you are 
called. Yes, let each one say, it is the voice of the good shepherd 
that we hear, we will follow the call, — we will rejoice to renounce for 
Christ’s sake our dearest objects of affection, we will offer our heart 
upon the altar, we will give up ourselves without reserve, not only in 
these instances, but in every other, to Him who hath lived and died 
and revived, that ‘ He might be Lord both of the dead and living.* 

To the grace of this adorable Saviour I commend you, and am, 

Your faithful Brother, 

(Signed) Daniel Calcutta. 
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(B) 

REPORT OF THE MADRAS COMMISSIONERS, 

To the right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Madras, 

Mrj it please your Lordship, 

1 . Having, as your lordship’s commissioners, inquired as fully as 
lay in our power into the matter submitted to us in your Lordship’s 
letter, dated July 21, 1845, we have the honour to submit to your 
Lordship the result of our examination of various individuals connected 
with the Vepery mission, and to add the following notes on the subject, 

2. The matter proposed for inquiry is twofold. 

3. First, the * * * § sense’ in which caste is held by the native Chris- 
tians of the Vepery million ; and 

4. Second, the ‘ extent’ to which they hold it. 

5. First, as regards the ‘ sense’ in which caste is held by the native 
Christians, we are of opinion, from the examination of the various 
witnesses who have appeared before us, that it diifers in no respect 
from that in which it is held by the heathen natives around them. 
The principles of it are the same in both, and the practices arising out 
of it are precisely similar ; and although it appears that some of their 
customs, of a public ceremonial nature, have, of late years, been gradu- 
ally relinquished, those which are still retained tend, in our opinion, 
to point to this identity of the principle from which they spring. 

6. Caste, an institution ])eculiar, we believe, in the present day to 
the natives of India, appears, as amongst the ancient Egyptians,* 
Medes,t Persians, J Athenians, § and Peruvians, jj (if we arc right in 
supposing the classifications of those nations to have beer* analogous 
to Hindu caste,) to have originated in priestcraft and superstition, in 
ages of intellectual darkness. Whatever may have been its political 
advantages, and whatever the ambitious aims of its inventors, nothing 
but a subjection to a truly slavish superstition could have induced 
the lower ranks especially to submit, for so many generations, and 
under so many insulting provocations, to so debasing and despotic a 
tyranny. The distinctions are, unquestionably, religious distinctions, 
originating in, and maintained by, the operation of Hindu idolatry. 
The tyranny of the institution is such, as to be perfectly unaccountable 
on any other supposition, and it is freely acknowledged to owe its 
dominion to this canse by the Hindus themselves. It was long since 
observed by Europeans, that ‘ the influence of priestcraft over supersti- 
tion is nowhere so visible as in India. All the commerces of life have 
a strict analogy with the ceremonies of religion.’^ The laws of Manu, 

* Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 164. 

t Ib. lib. i. cap. 101. 

i Malcolm’s History of Persia, i. 205. 

§ Plato’s Timaeus. 

U Carli, Lettres sur I’Ameriqne, letter 13, as quoted by Mill. 

f Orme on the Government, &c. of Jndostan. 
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and Halhed’s Gentoo code, supply complete foundation for all that 
might be said of the close connexion existing between caste and the 
idolatrous superstitions of the Hindus. It is by no means analogous, 
as is sometimes erroneously supposed, to the distinction of ranks 
amongst Europeans : it is clearly a religious as well as a social distinc* 
tion ; and under no circumstances, in our opinion, can caste exist, 
without some bond, however imperceptible to ordinary observation, 
which connects it with the national superstitions. 

7. But it may be objected, that however true this may be when 
predicated of caste amongst the heathen Hindus, a doubt may arise as 
to this ‘ sense’ of it, as prevalent amongst the native Christians. In 
charity, we will avoid the positive assertion of their habitual conscious- 
ness of its genuine character; but the facts elicited, even in this 
inquiry, do not admit of our acquitting them of being perfectly sensi- 
ble of its utter incompatibility with the very principles of Christian 
morals. This conviction is evinced by Pariars and caste-men alike; 
they seem to be well aware of its heathen origin, and are not blind to 
its unchristian character. Amongst them, as amongst the heathen 
Hindus, caste is lost by defilement, and retained by purity, as those 
qualities are conceived of, not by the Cliristian, but by the Hindu 
religion. Contact with an outcast or Pariar, admission of such a person 
into their houses, eating food with him, or eating food prepared by 
his hands : these and similar sources of defilement, as amongst the 
heathen Hindus, constitute pollution, and subject the parties affected 
to loss of caste. In one instance, it ajipears that a Christian native 
of the Telirgu Indra caste was considered to have finally lost caste by 
assuming, not the European custom generally, but the hat in parti- 
cular, the lining of which is formed of leather, the skin of a dead 
animal, a thing unclean in the superstitions of the Hindus. The in- 
tercourse still kept up between native Christians and heathens of the 
same caste, while both alike shun all familiarity with Christian and 
heathen Pariars, seems to afford additional evidence of the identity of 
the tie which still binds them together. If, therefore, caste is a super- 
stitions distinction with the one, and we cannot doubt it,^hen may we 
reasonably suspect it to be the same with the other. It is one of the 
evils of heathenism, which has unwarily and most unfortunately been 
allowed to accompany the native convert in his passage to Christianity. 

8. That superstitious influences should retain a secret hold on the 
mind, after all open subjection to the gross idolatries from which they 
spring has been professedly disavowed and discarded, is by no means 
inconsistent with the infirmities of human nature. The converts at 
Corinth, in the days of St. Paul, were, probably, more intellectually 
endowed and equally civilized with our Hindu converts at present. 
The general character of the Greek nation forbids the supposition, that 
the immediate neighbours of the Athenians were inferior in such re- 
spects to the natives of Hindustan. Yet wc know that their lingering 
dread of their national gods caused the holy Apostle much solicitude, 
and gave occasion for liis reproving those stronger-minded persons, who 
inconsiderately exposed their weaker brethren to the temptations con- 
nected with it. Now is it impossible that similar remains of idolatrous 
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superstition may secretly influence the native Hindu Christians in their 
retention of caste, with all its idolatrously-couceived ceremonial pollu- 
tions and perverted notions of purity ? May we not apprehend that a 
more searching inquiry by the missionaries themselves might, perchance, 
elicit much to confirm the suspicion that a secret dread, perhaps a 
modified secret worship, of their false national gods may still lurk 
amongst the professedly Christian observers of caste ? 

9. With regard to the second branch of this inquiry, the * extent* 
to which caste is held by the native Christians of the Vepery mission, 
we regret to say, that in every instance the parties who appeared before 
us, Pariars and Tamulians, seemed to be in some sense or some degree 
tinctured with it. However deeply the former were sensible of its 
degrading influence, when operating against them, they were all con- 
scious of precisely similar feelings and practices, arising apparently 
from similar principles, towards those unfortunates, who, in the scale 
of Hindu castes, are lower than themselves. The adherence of these 
})rejiidices, even to the Pariar Christians, is a remarkable evidence of 
the nature and extent of the evil. But its mode ot operation in sepa- 
rating the nearest and dearest relations, even against the will of the 
parties themselves j its unseemly contempt of what is due to the 
ministers of Christ ; its creation of artificial barriers against the com- 
munion in Christian charity between the members of the church ; its 
unhallowed intrusion into the temple, and even to the table of the 
Lord ; all and each mark it as one of those spirits of antichrist, which, 
we think, God’s ministers cannot tolerate without sin, cannot encourage 
without impiety. 

U). Under these convictions, we cannot but believe that those 
worthy men, who, like Swartz and Gericke, at the outset of our 
Protestant missions to the Hindus, unwarily submitted to the continu- 
ance of caste amongst their converts, were deceived as to its necessary 
character. Had it appeared to them as we view it now, it seems im- 
possible that they should for one moment have permitted any false 
ideas of expediency to have betrayed .them into so fatal a step as its 
open acknowIWgment. In their day, our acquaintance with the science, 
religion, languages, customs, and national character of the Hindus, 
was comparatively in its infancy. They were themselves men of holy 
simplicity, and of the most zealous Christian charity ; of that charity 
which, under no suspicion of imposition or of duplicity, ‘ thinketh no 
evil,’ * bcareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.’ A\^e venerate these pious men too well, to believe 
them capable of consciously tolerating idolatrous practices amongst 
their converts. Had they viewed caste as we view it, no temporizing 
policy would have withheld them from urging its downfall. They 
knew that the convert who was not prepared to give up all for Christ, 
was uot worthy of Him. 

11. In conclusion, we desire to record our deep concern at the 
lamentable fate of young Christian widows. We fear this is in some 
degree connected, indirectly perhaps, with caste prejudices. Left in 
utter desolation, without protectors or advisers, frequently at an age 
whicii we should deem that of simplest childhood, they are allowed to 
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grow up in a humiliating sense of degradation. Debarred by the crimi- 
nal customs of their people from all hope of honourable marriage, and 
without adequate restraints of a moral or religious nature, they too 
often become unhappy victims of irregular indulgence of passion. Even 
if innocent of this, they are scarcely free from the imputation of guilt ; 
and under the most favourable circumstances, they are in danger of 
becoming objects of suspicion, contempt, and obloquy. Any imme- 
diate remedy for this evil seems scarcely to be hoped for ; but we do 
entertain a strong trust, that the total abolition of caste might in time 
favourably affect the unhappy prejudices of the native converts on tliis 
important subject. 

12. We are aware that this examination may appear to have 
elicited fewer striking or novel revelations of the evils of caste, than 
might have been anticipated by persons unacquainted with the native 
character. Such persons can have little notion of the wariness and 
astuteness with which the natives evade impalatable inquiry into their 
practices and prejudices. It was often only by repeating the same 
question in various forms, and admonishing them against deceit, that 
definite answers were finally obtained ; and in one instance, we were 
obliged to relinquish our examination in absolute despair. Enough, 
however, we think, has been here recorded to warrant our impression 
of the real character and extent of this evil, and to suggest the pro- 
priety of the general adoption by our Church societies of some definite 
plan for resolutely discountenancing or suppressing the continuance 
of it. 


We have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servants, 

(Signed) G. W. Mahon, 
„ A. 11. Symonds. 

Fort St. GeorgCi Madras, 

October 29, 1845. 


MINUTE OF THE MADRAS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
ON THE SUBJECT OF CASTE. 

Caste is one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the gospel 
in India. It meets and thwarts the Missionary, not only in bearing 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to the unconverted Hindus, but in 
building up the Native Church in faith and love. This has been pain- 
fully felt in Southern India, wherever Natives, at their baptism, have 
been permitted to retain it. In such cases experience has shown, for 
more than a century, that this evil, so far from melting away under the 
genial influences of the Gospel, possesses the most inveterate tendency 
to perpetuate itself; thereby stunting the growth of congregations, 
and enfeebling the aggressive energies of the Native Church. 
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Of late years, the evils of caste have been better understood than 
formerly, and largely exposed. The eyes of Christians in India have 
been opened to discern much of its true nature ; and the conviction is 
constantly deepening in their minds, that to tolerate it, in any form, 
is to oppose the law of Christ. Practical cases, of a very painful 
nature, have arisen at Madras and in the South — cases which have con- 
strained the Madras Missionary Conference to turn their attention to 
the consideration of this subject : and so fully has this Conference been 
impressed by the developments of the system, that they feel it to be 
their duty to lift up their united testimony against it. In doing this, 
they desire with devout gratitude to praise the great Head of the 
Church for the unanimity of sentiment on this subject, which He has 
been pleased to give to his servants of so many different denominations 
as are represented in this Conference. They feel encouraged to hope 
that the time is not far distant, when every Missionary of the Gospel 
will become so impressed with the heathenish nature of the evil, as no 
longer to give the least toleration to it. 

1. With the views and feelings which have now been expressed, 
the Madras Missionary Conference, after mature and prayerful deli- 
beration, have unanimously resolved to publish the following document, 
as an expression of their united sentiments on this subject. 

*1. CastCt which is a distinction among the Hindust founded upon 
supposed Birth-purity or Impurity, is in its nature essentially a 
religious institution and not a mere civil distinction. 

The Institutes of Manu and other Shastras regard the division of this 
people into four castes as of divine appointment. We find also strin- 
gent laws enacted for upholding this important part of the Hindu 
religion. Future rewards are decreed to those who retain it; and future 
punishments to those who violate it. The Hindus of tlie present day 
believe that the preservation or loss of caste deeply affects their future 
destiny. In the Madras Memorial to the Supreme Government, dated 
April 2nd, 1845, they declare, “That the loss of caste is connected 
with the vitality of the Hindu religiom” 

On the scale of caste, wealth, talents, industry and moral character, 
confer no elevation ; and the absence of these imposes no degradation. 
It is ceremonial pollution alone, which destroys it. This may be con- 
veyed to a person of high caste, through the sight, the taste, or the 
touch, of one of an inferior grade. Such an institution, therefore, can 
never be called a mere civil distinction ; for, whatever it may have been 
in its origin, it is now adopted as an essential part of the Hindu religion. 

2. Caste is directly opposed to the word of God, 

This will appear from tiie following quotations : — 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” Acts xvii. 26. 

“ Behold, I was shnpen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.” Psalm li. 5. 

“ I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself.” Rom. xiv. 14. 

The idea of birth-purity, which caste distinctions uphold, proclaims 
a difference, which the passages now quoted expressly d«ay. When 
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Cornelius and his Gentile friends were admitted to equal privileges 
with the Jews in the primitive Church, Peter was moved by the Spirit 
of God, to condemn all false notions about birth-purity or national 
pollution, in these remarkable words, “Ye know how that it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto 
one of anotlier nation ; but God hath showed me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean.” — Acts x, 28. If the ceremonial 
distinctions of the Jewish law — distinctions which separated man 
from man, though originally appointed by God — were done away at 
the introduction of the Christian dispensation, how diametrically 
opposed to the S})irit of the New Testament must he the unnatural 
and anti-social usages of caste ! 

Numerous usages, arising out of caste notions of hirth-puriUj or 
impurity, have been retained in native Christian churches. A member, 
for example, will refuse to admit a fellow-member of a lower caste into 
his house, or to eat with him ; and some will even refuse to drink 
promiscuously with those of lower grades from the same cup at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. As these and similar usages are, in 
their nature and origin, heathenish, they must be discountenanced and 
abandoned by every follower of the Redeemer. 

While this Conference arc thus free in giving expression to their 
sentiments, they desire to state, that they have no wish to dictate to 
Native Christians, regarding what they shall cat, what they shall wear, 
with whom they shall habitually associate, or whom they shall make 
their chosen friends. At the same time, however, they feel it to be 
their duty to state, that a Christian refusing to receive a brother 
Christian into his house — especially to receive a catechist or preacher, 
— to eat with him — to listen to }\is instructions — to join with him in 
prayer, or to receive the Lord’s Supper from a native miuistcr on 
account of caste, — can proceed only from the heathenish idea of birth 
purity dr pollution, and ought not to be tolerated in the Church of 
Christ. “ In Christ Jesus, there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision, 
nor imcirciimcision, Rarbarinn, Scythian, bond, nor free.” IIow utterly 
inconsistent, then, to recognise caste distinctions in that body of which 
Christ is the Head, and where all arc meinhers one of another ! 

To uphold caste, is to foster the pride of tl\e human heart — to de- 
spise, insult, and dishonour those whom God has honored, by making 
them his children, and to grieve the Holy Spirit who dwells in them : 
it honors heathenish distinctions more than the’irnageof Christ. The 
institution is pre-eminently anti-christian. It breaks “ the unity of 
the Spirit,” deadens the energy of divine love in the souls of believers, 
preys on the vitals of Christianity, and dries up the streams of affec- 
tion in every native church, where it is allowed to exist. 

Again. The retention of caste tends to keep up an Intercourse 
with the heathen, which is contrary to the plain apostolic command. 

Come out from among them, and he ye separate, saith the Lord ; and 
touch not the unclean thing.” 2 Cor. vi. 17. A worldly spirit is 
thus gratified ; dissimulation is practically promoted, and the road to 
apostacy is kept open. The dissimulation now alluded to, has been 
marked among caste-keeping Christians, by their observance of this 
R 
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usage in tlieir intercourse with the heathen, at the very time when they 
declnred to their pastors, that they had renounced it. 

II. Such being the sentiments of the Madras Missionary Confer- 
ence on tlie subject of caste, they would proceed to state, what mea- 
sures ought, in their view, to be adopted to keep this evil out of tlie 
Christian Church. 

1. Candidates for baptism, from the heathen, should be well in- 
structed regarding the sinful nature and subterfuges of caste ; and, 
before receiving this ordinance, should be required to declare that they 
renounce caste usages for ever, both in principle and practice. 

2. The renunciation of caste ought also to be demanded of all 
Native Christians, before their coming, for the first time, to the com- 
munion; and this occasion ought to be improved, with a special view 
to the rooting out of caste feelings and habits from the whole churcli, 

.3. While habitual efforts ought to be put forth to cultivate among 
native Christians mutual kindness and brotherly love, constant vigi- 
lance should be exercised, and in some cases, special means employed, 
to see that the professions respecting the renunciation of caste, made 
at baptism and on other occasions, are fully and faithfully carried into 
practice. Among the special means now alluded to, one which the 
Conference would recommend, is a “love feast,” at which all the mem- 
bers of the church, including their pastor and teachers, shall partake 
of a simple and suitable repast. To secure the same end, native 
Christians should not in any case, on the ground of caste, be allowed 
to reject the ministrations or visits of any catechist a})j>()intod by their 
own pastor. There ought also to be a friendly interchange of visits in 
cases of sickness and distress. When invited, they ought not to refuse 
to give their attendance at the marriages and funerals connected with 
the members of their own church, on the ground of caste. 

The expressions of Christian kindness now alluded to, are required 
by the precepts of Christianity. “Jieye kindly affectionate one to 
another with brotherly love ; in honor preferring one another.” Kom. 
xii. 10. “My brethren, have not the faith of onr Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of gior}^ with respect of persons.” James ii. 1. “Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him he your servant.” Matt. xx. 20, 27. The 
example of onr blessed Lord, who ate with publicans and sinners, and 
washed his disciples’ feet, bears most forcibly also on this point. 

4. Missionaries and Evangelists, together with the faithful preach- 
ing of man’s corruption, the unspeakable condescension and love of 
Christ, and the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, should 
seek to exemplify in themselves those graces of the Spirit, to which 
caste is directly opposed, namely, humility and love ; for without much 
lowliness and affection, ns well as faithfulness, this deep-seated evil can 
never be removed from the Native Church. 

III. The Madras Missionary Conference would most gladly dismiss 
the subject which has now been before them, were it not for the pain- 
ful circumstance, that some, even of their Missionary brethren, in 
India, are to be found, still tolerating caste in their churches. To 
these brethren, they feel it to be their solemn duty, in faithfulness and 
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love, to declare their entire disapproval of such a course of procedure, 
and that for the following reasons : 

1 . Because, by the toleration of caste in their churches, they are 
openly upholding the system, and building up a caste-keeping Church. 

2. Because their position directly supports caste in the eyes of 
native Christians of other denominations (thus strengthening what 
other Protestant Missionaries are labouring to destroy) ; and promotes 
insubordination ; and leads those who are dissatisfied on account of 
caste, to forsake their own pastors, and unite with caste churches, to 
the great injury of scriptural discipline and of Christian principle and 
aft’ection. 

3. Because the members of such churches practically hold in 

contempt those native Christians who have openly abandoned all caste 
usages, — this contempt showing itself, generally ^ by their unwillingness 
to tender to them those civilities which the gospel requires ; and prac- 
I 'lealhjy hy their refusing to admit into their houses and to listen to 
the j)reacliing of those, who have been set apart as Christian catechists 
and evangelists. * 

4. Because it is tlie deliberate opinion of the most experienced 
]\Iissionaries in tlie Bengal, Bombay and Madras Presidencies, that 
those great and good men, Ziegenbalg, Swartz and their coadjutors and 
successors, in allowing caste (however much they may have been 
opposed to it in tlieory) to enter the Native Church and continue in it, 
committed a fatal mistake, and unwittingly tolerated half the evils of 
Hinduism. 

5. Because they deem it to be unwise in those Missionaries who 
uphold caste, to disregard and set aside the judgment of their brethren 
of the many different branches of the Christian (Church who are endea- 
vouring to destroy it, — experience having shown that caste painfully 
embarrasses Missionary operations, and retards the overthrow of Satan’s 
kingdom in India. 

f). Because, however strongly some Missionaries may condemn 
caste in theory, and whatever profession of its renunciation some na- 
tive Christians may make, the Conference arc bound to judge of both 
})arties, by their position and conduct, according to our Lord’s infalli- 
ble r\ile, — “ By their fruits ye shall kuow them.” — Matt. vi. 20. 

Madras^ Feb. 1830. 


(E) 

LEX LOCI ACT, PASSED APRIL Uth, 1850. 

So much of any law or usage now in force within the territories 
subject to the Government of the Bast India Company, as inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way 
to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her 
renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion of any reli- 
gion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to he enforced as law in 
the courts of the East India Company, and in the courts established 
by Royal Charter within the said territories. 






AN ESSAY ON HINDU CASTE. 


Section I. — On the Nature and Origin of Caste 
IN India. 

“ To gather life's roses, unscatlied by the briar, 

Is granted alone to the barefooted Friar." 

The permanent division of the community into classes, with 
hereditary professions assigned to each, is certainly, as has been 
correctly observed by Mr. Colebrooke, one of the most remark- 
able institutions of Hindustan. In the earlier ages of society 
the system seems to have prevailed extensively throughout the 
world. Amongst the Egyptians — in the Assyrian empire — in 
Greece, in the days of Cecrops and Theseus — in Crete, while 
the laws of Minos continued in authority — in Iberia — in Persia 
— even among the Anglo-Saxons and the ancient inhabitants 
of Mexico and Peru, it existed, accommodating itself in some 
slight respects to the most notable peculiarities of each respec- 
tive people, but always preserving a degree of uniformity suffi- 
cient to certify its sameness. In some countries the military 
class, in others that of the priests, held the most prominent 
post of honor, just as superstition or warlike enthusiasm pre- 
dominated in the character of the inhabitants ; and there were 
some little dissimilarities also with respect to the details of the 
duties allotted to the different orders, and the restrictions with 
which they were respectively guarded in different lands. But 
the scope, nature and tendency of the institution appear every- 
where to have been the same. In the course of e\^entS; how- 
ever, all other countries have one after another disclaimed the 
system, and rent its disgusting fetters asunder ; and its only 
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stroiiG^liokl at the present moment is this unhuppy country, 
where hitherto age, far from enfeehling its powers, seems only 
to have contributed to strengthen its foundations. 

The origin of Caste in India seems iuniiemorial, the Hindu 
Shastras declaring that it commenced with the creation of the 
world ; and the nature of it is set down by the same texts 
which allude to its origin. That the human race might be 
multiplied,’^ says tbe 31st verse of the first chapter, of the 
Institutes of Manu, ^^the Supreme Ruler caused the Brahman, 
the Kshetriya, the Vais}^^^ and the Sudra — so named from the 
scripture, protection, wealth and labour — to proceed from his 
mouth, his arm, liis thigh, and his foot.” And to these he 
allotted separate duties, according to the 88th, 89th, 90th and 
91st verses of tlie same chapter, assigning the study of reli- 
gion and the cultivation of letters and the sciences, which are 
made a part of religion, to the first ; government and the de- 
fence of the state, to the second ; commerce and agriculture, to 
the third ; and servitude to the last. The employments chalked 
out to each division were thus made to bear the stamp of divine 
authorit}^, the station of every individual was unalterably fixed, 
and insurmountable barriers w^ere set up by subsequent pro- 
visions, to withhold the different tribes from social intercourse 
wfith each other. The 13th verse of the 3rd chapter, give in- 
deed the higher classes the privilege of marrying w'omen of the 
lower orders, but this was evidently permitted only with a view 
to legitimatise the issue, without authorising any intermixture. 
Even this license was probably enjoyed for a short while onlv. 
In the present age such marriages are considered illegal, and 
every individual is bound to marry in his tribe. 

The degree of elevation, which one tribe usurped over the 
others, w'as also defined by the laws. The 93d verse of the 
1st chapter, of the code I have quoted, declares the Brfihman 
to be. the chief of the whole creation. The very birth of 
Brahmans,” says the 98th verse, is a constant incarnation of 
Dharmu and the lOOtli verse declares that all things exist- 
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ill t,lic universe belong to thorn. The most rcmiirkahlc ad- 
vantages arc .awarded to them over the other classes of tlic 
community. Their lives and persons are protected by the 
severest regulations in this worlds and the most tremendous 
denunciations for the next. They are secured even from most 
of the punishments of the law. For no ofTeuce are they to 
forfeit their lives or properties, and even their liberties arc not 
to be encroached upon, for‘^a Brahman can never he a slavc.^^ 
He pays a small fine where the Kshetriya pays a heavy one ; ho 
is mulcted for what the Sudra forfeits his life. A man of the 
servile class,’^ says Manu, who commits adultery with the 
wife of a priest, ought to sulTer death.’^ But a Brahman, who 
carnally knows the wife of anotlier, even if it be without her 
free will, escapes on payment of a fine. If he commits robbery 
worthy of death, but has been accustomed to ofler a burnt- 
sacrifice daily, it is a sufl’icient punishment to shave his head ! 
and so on. The King is not to provoke the anger of a Brahman, 
for the meanest of the order is much superior to the greatest 
sovereign. The magistrates are not to imagine evil in their 
hearts against him, and the public at large have but one duty, 
which is to minister to the pampered appetites of their sacred 
superiors. Towards the subordinate classes, the Brahmans are 
enjoined to keep the same distance as the gods are supposed 
to keep to them, and for the slightest disrespect or insubordi- 
nation the Sudra is amenable to the severest vengeance ; for 
irreverence to a Brahman is irreverence to the gods.^^ Dis- 
cussion with a Brahman is prohibited by law, and overpowering 
him in argument is declared to be a crime. In every respect 
he is peculiarly privileged. A priest alone, according to the 
Shastras, can represent his sovereign ou tiie bench, and exer- 
cise* his juridical authority ; he alone can interpret the laws, he 
alone is declared worlliy of expounding the sacred books, which 
the highest of the other classes is barely tolerated to read ; and 
for divine mercy and favor, the rest of mankind are enjoined 
to propitiate his intercession. Through him only arc offerings 
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to be rendered unto Heaven, and unless so rendered, they shall 
not be acceptable. Religion, with all its rites and ceremonies, 
and the concerns of life, from the minutest accidents to the 
most important casualties, he is ordained to preside over. Birth, 
marriage, sickness, death, the souBs eventual deliverance from 
purgatory, are all subjects on which he must be consulted. 
Cato is recorded to have expressed his surprise that one augur 
could meet another without exclianging a wicked smile. How 
much more would he have been astonished at the brass with 
which the hierarchy of this country practise in concert the 
grossest impositions on the easy credulity of an ignorant 
public. Stories tiie most absurd remain on record, to show how 
far they have ventured on such impositions. In one page we 
read of a Brahman having abused two of the gods of the triad, 
and struck the third with Ins foot ; in another, a second arrests 
the course of the sun to complete his devotions ; and again, in 
another, a third consumes a whole race of enemies by flames 
exhaled from his mouth. On such idle tales they have built 
their power, and so exalted it, that in no part of the world, 
however barbarous, does one class of men appear ever to have 
exercised a more baneful superiority over another, than they 
have all along exercised on tlie bulk of their countrymen. Some 
idea may be formed by foreigners of priestly influence, as still 
existing in Hindu society, from the scenes yet observable 
daily in the streets, of orthodox believers of all classes eagerly 
prostrating themselves before the Brahmans, as they pass, for 
their benedictions, receiving their feet on their heads, or scrap- 
ing the dust therefrom with earnest devotion. A more repulsive 
feature of slavery is perhaps nowhere to be found, and the 
strict exaction of such respect by the priests to this day, after 
ages of humiliation, furnishes perhaps the strongest proof of the 
rubric of the Shastras having been most unrelentingly acted 
upon in former times. 

Thus elevated above the rest of their species by the words of 
the scriptures, the Brahmans engross the devotion of the other 
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tribes in the same proportion as they are said to engross the 
regard and favour of the deity. They occupy the place of God, 
and receive all the homage, all the fear, all the service, and all 
tiie honors which He is entitled to ; and to this devotion the 
most ignorant has a right, as well as the most learned amongst 
them ; for, saith the text, he (a Brahman) is a powerful divini- 
ty, even as fire is a powerfuL divinity, whether consecrated or 
popular.^^ The laws condemn in strojig terms ignorance or 
crime in them, but for no crime and no ignorance are they to 
forfeit the respect of the lower classes. They are, according to 
the Shastras, something transcendently divine, and even though 
they employ themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, must 
invariably be honored. 

At first sight it would seem as if the Brahmans, satisfied 
with their spiritual elevation, entertained no longings for the 
vanities of the world. The code of Mann prescribes to them a 
life of study, retirement and austerity, such as leave no leisure 
for the pursuit of ambition. Even for daily food and raiment 
they seem to be left dependent on the attachment and venera- 
tion of the lower classes. This, perhaps, led St. Ambrose, in 
open terms, to prefer their manners to those of the Christians 
of his time. But here he was certainly mistaken. The Brah- 
mans, as a class, do not seem ever to have shown very great 
disregard for wealth and worldly advantages ; and the same 
code, which enjoins on them a life of severity, also makes 

liberality to Brahmans’^ incumbent on every virtuous man, and 
an especial duty of kings. All the ceremonies of religion, too, 
involve feasts and presents to the sacred order ; and fines in 
commutation of penances leave to them an inexhaustible re- 
source. They are, further, declared exempt from taxation and 
similar contributions, and entitled to a moiety in all treasure- 
troves forfeited to the government. We should not be right 
in supposing that the income realiml from so many sources 
was inconsiderable. I think it could not have been less than 
what was accpiired by the Sudra by the sweat of his brow. 
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Ward c^ocs fnrtlior, for he rjiahes it p^roater tlian the rovemuN 
of the monarch. Bat this is a o-laring exaggeration. 

Next in importance to the Brahmans are the Kshetriyas, or- 
dained to protect the earth, the cattle, and the clergy. Tliough 
looked down upon by the Brahmans, they are looked up to by 
the other classes. Even ovcrtlie Brahmans tliey take their places 
on certain occasions. At the IJajsooya sacrifice for instance, 
they have the most prominent post assigned them, and are 
served by the Brahmans. They are permitted by the Shastras 
to read the Veds, and to perform their religious ceremonies 
without the intervention of priests. But,’^ says Krishna, 
addressing Arjun ifi tlie Bliagavat Gita, a Kshetriya has no 
duty superior to fighting. * * * If thou art slain, thou 

wilt obtain Heaven ; and if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy 
a world.^^ The command of armies, and all situations of au- 
thority belong to this order. Of this body were the ancient kings 
of Hindustan, both of the families of the sun and the moon ; 
but now it is said to have merged into the lowest class, though 
many in upper Hindustan still claim the distinction of belonging 
to it, and a few in Bengal also, mostly of little note or name. 
The Vaisyas, occupying the third place in society, are, if pos- 
sible, still less numerous. Most authorities allow them the 
privileges enjoyed by the warrior-caste, of reading tlie Scri[)- 
tures, and of worshipping their guardian deities without tlie 
assistance of the Brahmans. But others, again, deny that they 
are in any important respect superior to the Sudras, maintain- 
ing that servitude is the birth-right of both classes alike. 

No benevolent person can read the rules regarding the 
Sudras without indignation and abhorrence. The text assigns 
to the once-born servitude to their higher classes, and especially 
to the first of them, as his only duty on earth ; and thus places 
him in the most humiliating position in life. The Brahman, 
Kshetriya, and Vaisya, whatever may be their relative position 
towards each other, enjoy certain honors and privileges in 
common, from which the Sudra alone is excluded. Tliese are 
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the sacred title of the twice-born^” the investiture with the 
hoi}' thready which is a badi^e of regeneration, and the privi- 
lege of reading the Veds. The Siulra has no pretensions to 
any of them — in fact no rights save what his superiors choose 
to concede to him — ^no honors but what emanate from their 
compassion. Liberty he must not aspire to, for whether 
bought or unbought,” says the 413th verse of the 8th chapter 
of Manii, ‘‘ a Brahman may compel him to perform menial duty, 
because he was created by the Self-Existent for the purpose of 
serving Brahmans.” The law excludes him also from the bene- 
fits of property, the 129lh verse of the 10th chapter declaring 
that, no collection of wealth must be made by a Sudra, even 
though he has power ; since a servile man who has amassed 
riches, gives pain to Brahmans;” and the 41 /th verse of the 
8th chapter gives authority to a Brahman to seize without hesi- 
tation the goods of his Sudra slave, and a})propriate them to 
his own use. Interest from a Brahman is legal at ten per cent. ; 
from a Kshetriya at fifteen, twenty from a Vaisya, and from a 
Sudra fifty ! 

The criminal laws also are far severer against the Sudras, 
than against the other orders. Injuries done to the higher 
classes are directed to be visited with the most rigid punish- 
ments ; but wrongs done to the Sudras, by their privileged supe- 
riors, lose, as if by touch of magic, a great [)art of their heinous- 
ness in the eye of the law, and are provided for with leniency. 
The bloodiest principles of the code of Draco are attempted 
to be equalled, if not surpassed, in visiting the offences of the 
first ; while the reprehensible mildness with which the iniqui- 
ties of the latter are met, remains perhaps unparalleled in the 
legislation of both ancient and modern times. Nay, the tyranny 
over the Sudras extends further, even to religion and the pros- 
pects of future bliss. Halhed, in his code of Gentoo Laws, 
enumerates the punishments that await the Sudra, if lie reads, 
hears or gets by heart any part of the scriptures. The orifices 
of his ears should be stopped with molten wax, if he hears ; 
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heated oil poured down his throat, if he reads ; and the punish- 
ment of death executed on him, if he learns by rote the Veds. 
Nor does this severity stop here. The 80th and 81st verses, of 
the 4th chapter of Manu, declare, Let not a Briihman give ad* 
vice to a Sudra, nor what remains from his platter, nor clarifi- 
ed butter of which part has been offered to the gods, nor 
spiritual counsel, nor instructions for the expiation of his sins. 
He who declares the law to a servile man, or instructs him in 
the mode of expiating sin, surely sinks with that very man to 
the hell named Asamverta.’’ Thus is the Sudra not only dis- 
allowed to read the Scriptures, but is also peremptorily pre- 
cluded from obtaining instruction from those who alone are as- 
sumed to be competent to impart it. The higher orders of 
Brahmans despise those who become priests to the Sudras. A 
joiner’s or a washerman’s Brahman can neither eat with his 
prouder brethren, nor even approach them except as an inferior. 
His brahmanhood is considered polluted by the meanness of 
his vocation, the Sudra for whose spiritual well-being he con- 
cerns himself, being so low in the eye of the Shastras, that his 
touch, like the touch of a dog, or a Mlechhay is sufficient to ren- 
der a twice-born man unclean. So far is this prejudice against 
the Sudra drawn out, that the religious penance for killing liini 
is declared to be the same as that for killing a cat, a dog, a 
frog, a lizard, and so on. 

Such is the classification of the community, according to the 
Hindu Shastras ; thus are the separate classes distinctly defined ; 
and thus their separate duties assigned them. But the rigid 
laws, which assign several duties and employments to the se- 
veral orders, are, in seasons of distress, entitled to a further 
latitude of meaning. Then each of the classes may subsist by 
the occupations allotted to those beneath it, ranging at liberty 
from one profession to another, so long as it does not encroach 
on the employments of those above. But the purest virtue and 
the most conspicious merit may not elevate a single individual 
above the grade assigned to him. The Brahman, unable to sub- 
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sist by his sacerdotal duties^ is permitted to lay aside his beads, 
tuid gird on the sword ; and, shoultl he fail to thrive in war, he 
may yet resort to merchandise and agriculture, to repair his 
shattered fortune. Tiie Kshetriya, in like circumstances, may 
descend to the duties of a Vaisya, and the Vais3^a to the servile 
acts of a Sudra. But for the Sudra there is no choice, except 
that he can follow the unclean trades and mechanical employ- 
ments, in common with the impurer castes. In this arrangement, 
as usual, the advantages are all on the stronger side. The higher 
orders can overload the lower ones with additional labourers in 
seasons of distress, while exempt from their encroachment in re- 
turn ; and the unfortunate Sudra may thus be driv^en out, at any 
time, from the field of his labours by his privileged superiors. 

But there was a race in the eye of the law still lower than 
the unfortunate Sudra-— beneath the lowest depth a lower still. 
In spite of all restrictions, irregularities had crept in within the 
social circle, and children were born who belonged to no caste, 
the unwelcome progeny of unholy alliances. In the age of 
Bhrigu, by whom the sacred institutes are said to have been 
compiled, this confusion of classes had most wofillly increased. 
The Varna- sankars, or the casteless, were become a numerous 
bod}'^, and the legislator found necessary to regulate their em- 
ployments. Thirty-six branches are generally mentioned in the 
sacred books, but there arc texts which give a different number.* 

* Accoriliiig to the Jatiinula, or the Garland of ClassCvS, an extract from 
the Iliulraniala Taiitra, the chief of tlie nnxed classes arc : 

1st. Murdhabhishikta, born of a Urahinan and a daugliter of the Kshetriya 
class, whose duty is limited to the teaching of military exercises. Lhid. 
Vaidya, or doctor, sprung from a Vaisya woman by a Bniliman. 3r(l, Naishada 
or fisherman, born of a female Sudra by a priest. 4th. Mahishya, whose 
profession is declared to he music, astronomy and cattle herding! sprung 
from a Kshetriya and a girl of the ^Vaisya tribe. 5th. Agra, condemned by 
Manu to the unaccountable species of degradation of killing and confining 
such animals as live in holes, but according to the Tantra gifted with the 
sacred inspiration of poetry, born of a Sudra woman by a man of the war- 
rior tribe. Ctb. Karana or Kayastb, professionally a courtier and a scribe, 
c 
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The highest is that sprung from a Kshetriya girl by a Brahman 
father, and known by the •name of Murdhabhishikta. The 
second is the Vaidya, born . of a Vaisya woman by a man of the 
sacerdotal order. Then rank the Kayasth, sprung from a fe- 
male Sudra by a father of the Vaisya class ;* and so on. From 
a Brahman beauty by a Sudra father sprung the Charuhal, the 
lowest of mortals.^^ All the occupations, which the sagacity 
of the Shastras had not previously provided for, are distributed 
amongst these mixed tribes. From the abhorrence with which 
they are named in our books, we are led to believe that they 
must have remained in great isolation for a long while. Even- 
tually, however, the whole body got mixed with the Su- 


born of a Vaisya and a Siulnini. 7tb- Suta, or ostler and charioteer, be- 
gotten by a Kshetriya on a woman of the ])riest]y order. 8th. Magadlia or 
itinerant trader, born of a daughter of tlie military class by a Vaisya. 8th. 
Vaideha, S])rung from the intercourse of a woman of the Brahman class with 
a man of the meridiant tribe, degraded to wait on women. 10th. Ayogava, 
born of a Vaisya woman by a Sudra, having the profession of a carpenter 
assigned to him and so on, till we come to the Chandal S])rung from a 
Sudra by a girl of the Bi ahman class, whom all authorities concur in placing 
at the bottom of the list. In this arrangement, from the different ranks 
assigned to the spurious offsprings alx^e noticed respectively, it will be per- 
ceived that Brahmanical ingenuity has attached to female infidelity different 
shades of guilt, varying, not according to the circumstances of their tem])ta- 
tion, but according to the rank of the parties with whom they had unhap})ily 
connected themselves ! 

Manu makes several distinctions amongst the mixed classes. The sons of 
women only one degree lower than their lovers — the Murdhabhishikta, the 
Mahishya, and the Karana or Kayasth — he places in the first grade. In a 
lower grade he ranks the sons of women two or three degrees below their 
lovers, and, placing the Vaidyas at their head, mentions the Naishada, Agra, 
Suta, Magadha, Vaideha, Ayogava, and Chandal in succession. He then goes 
on enumerating minor subdivisions sprung from the intercourse of these * 
abject tribes. 

* The Kayasths of Bengal claim a nobler pedigree, which the Jatimala 
seems to authorise, their origin being there mentioned, before the subject 
of the mixed tribes is introduced. 
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liras, with wliom they hud an affinity, that powerful affinity 
which unites the, oppressed against the oppressors. It is also 
contended by those, who consider themselves qualified to offer 
an opinion on the subject, that the Kshetriyas and Vaisyas 
likewise no longer exist in their purity. All the lower classes 
have been mixed up into one body, and though there are minor 
sub-divisions in that body, which are separated by effectual 
barricades from intercourse with each other, there are at present 
only two grand divisions of the community, the Brahmans and 
tlie Varna-sankars. The barriers, which hedged in the four 
original divisions of the Shastras, have long been broken through, 
and, though a Vaidyu and Kayasth regard a barber and washer- 
man with greater abliorrence, than is shewn by a Brahman 
towards either of them, in the strict eye of the law they are 
themselves as impure as those whom they contemn. 

In Bengal, where the trammels of caste are, at the present 
moment, infinitely stronger and more oppressive than in any 
other part of India, and where the injunctions of the Shastras, 
and the bye-laws of the institution, are still upheld by the ortho- 
dox Hindus, as strictly as they can be under a foreign govern- 
ment, the Brahmans are divided into three classes, distinguish- 
ed by the designations of Kulins, Srutriyas, and Bangshajas, 
a division that was founded on a difference of talents and sanc- 
tity, and never intended to be perpetuated by descent. It has 
now, however, like all other distinctions in the country, become 
hereditary. The intrinsic superiority of one body over another 
with which it originated has at present no existence ; and the 
son of a Kiih'n lays claim to the honors enjoyed by his father, 
only by virtue of his birth. Next to the Brahmans rank the 
Vaidyas, and the Kayasths, each, like the priests, sub-divided 
into sections, and having its order of KuliJis. These three pri- 
mary classes amongst us are now perhaps the only staunch sup- 
porters of old beliefs and institutions. They comprehend almost 
all of the community who are in easy circumstaces, and who, 
being less actively engaged in life than the rest of their coun» 
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trymeii, are in a manner compelled to employ themselves, for 
want of worthier occupation, in soldering the; broken links of 
superstition. The lower tribes are mere cyphers in society, 
professionally merchants, agriculturists, traders or artizans, as 
their circumstances permit them to be. They arc not much 
interested in the preservation of the distinctions of caste, but 
are in too humble a sphere to think of striking into any new 
path. Some deviations they have made from the established 
rules. The trades, for instance, are now promiscuously follow- 
ed by all classes. But more than this has not yet been at- 
tempted, nor can more be reasonably expected from men, wlio 
must, naturally enough, in all their actions wish to avoid 
offending the higher orders. 

The nature of the institution of Castes, I presume, has now 
been sufficiently ex^jlained. Its origin, I stated at the outset, 
is immemorial. Leaving aside its claims to divine parentage 
as an assumption which bears internal evidence of being alto- 
gether fictitious, it is at the present day impossible correctly 
to determine the time when, or the circumstances under which 
it first came into operation in this country. Many conjectures 
have been hazarded on this point, most of them based on sup- 
posed foreign coiuprests. According to one, the warlike habits 
and superstitions of tlie ancient Kshetriyas being considered 
uncongenial to the burning plains of Hindustan, the origin of 
the military race has been traced so fai as the banks of the 
Jaxartes — to the homes of the Getes, the Cimrii, the Takshacs, 
the Catti and the Huns. Certain strange customs, such as the 
marrihge of one woman with several brothers, certain peculiar 
rites, such as the Ashwamedh Jayya^ and the discovery of cer- 
tain ancient iindccyphered characters in places where the Kurus, 
the Urus, and the Yadus have reigned, have been regarded 
as positive proofs of the Scythic origin of those races ; and to 
the question, why under such circumstances the Brahmans 
have been permitted to form themselves into a class superior 
to the conquerors of the land an answer has been ingeniously 
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given to the effect, that, Brahmanhood was only a subsequent 
extraction from that body of conquerors, and owed its supe- 
riority to peculiar circumstances. The priestly office, it has 
been urged, was in the earlier ages only a profession, and not 
a hereditary distinction. It was often combined with the king- 
ly power, oftener still assumed by princes of the royal blood ; 
but when the Siirya bangsa, or descendants of the sun, found 
themselves unable to keep up an unequal contest with the more 
prolific race of the moon, they began to assume, under the 
humble veil of religion, greater prerogatives than they were 
obliged to give up. 

Another hypothesis gives to the Brahmans the credit of hav- 
ing been the first conquerors of the land, and attempts to trace 
the progress of their conquests in the pages of the first law- 
giver himself. Tlie tract which lies between the Caggar and 
the Sarwaswati, is stated in the sacred institutes to be fre- 
quented by gods, and termed Brahmavarta. Tiiis has been 
considered clear enough to mean that it was the first land 
occupied by the conquerors, A larger space, called Brahmar- 
shi in the text, and comprehending nearly the whole country 
generally known by the designation of Hindustan Proper, is 
set down by a similar hypothesis as the region over which the 
progressive spirit of Brahmanism next extended its dominion. 
The whole space between the Himalaya and the Vindliya 
mountains being also pronounced sacred — Aryavarta, or fit for 
respectable men to reside in — it has been presumed to mean 
that the tide of conquest was yet flowing on. Nay, it being 
laid down that every place, where the antelope gra/.es in natural 
freedom, is fit for sacrifice, it has been understood, that the 
Brahmans were at that moment contemplating the subjugation 
of the whole peninsula. 

A third theory makes the Sudras the first conquerors of 
India. They came, it is supposed, from the north-west, at 
some very remote period, and, clearing the country of its 
forests, and of its original races, whom they drove to the 
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quietly settled down as permanent occupants of the 
soil. Next came the Kshetriyas^ a different race from the 
Sudras, but who followed them by the same route, and from 
the same direction. Last came the Brahmans, bringing with 
them a more northern blood than both the races by whom 
they had been preceded, and also more nerve and energy of 
character. With fire and sword they established their supre- 
macy in 'the land, but dreading a renewal of bloody contests, 
they conceded to the Kshetriyas, by whom perhaps they had 
been most violently opposed, a place only lower than their own. 
From the Sudras they had probably met no hindrance and 
had nothing to fear, and they reduced them, therefore, to a 
state of vassalage from which the nobility of the tribe only were 
exempted, these forming a separate class under the name of 
Vaisyas. ’ 

If any one of the above conjectures be correct, it will give to 
the institution of castes an historical origin. But we have no 
certain light on such a view of the subject, and it is clearly con- 
trary to the spirit of the Shastras. X^urther, neither in the code 
of Maim, nor in any other work of equal authority and age, is 
there any allusion to a prior residence of the Hindus in a dif- 
ferent country, or any mention of their migration hither ; and 
there is no reason whatever for thinking that they came from 
Scythia. If it had been maintained that they were sprung 
from the same root with the Scythians, the assumption might 
have been allowed on all hands, as less open to objection, be- 
cause referring to a time earlier than the historic period. But 
when it is urged that they were themselves a body of Scy- 
thians, who poured into India and conquered it, and who to 
secure the pre-eminence thus acquired, established the institu- 
tion of castes, a chain of evidence at once becomes necessary 
to support the hypothesis, and this the ingenuity of the learned 
has not yet been able to supply. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not deny the probabi- 
lity of India, at least a part of it, having been overrun in the 
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general inundations of the barbarians from the great Scythian 
hive — inundations which have been felt, at some time or other, 
in almost all the countries of Europe and Asia. All that I 
contend for is, that the origin of caste in India is of remoter 
antiquity than those irruptions. The testimony of Arrian 
proves that the institution existed prior to the time of Alexan- 
der’s expedition, -or more than three hundred years before the 
beginning of the Christian era.* That there were Scythian 
inroads into India of still earlier date, we have no evidence to 
prove. After the retreat of the Macedonian we read that an 
independent kingdom was founded by the Greeks in Bactria, 
and that this kingdom was overturned by the Sacas or Scy- 
thians, when it was only one hundred and thirty years old. 
We may be satisfied with the proofs afforded to us, tliat, on 
this occasion India, west of the river Scindc, was also overrun 
by the barbarians. But this was too late in the day to esta- 
blish the point contended for, and, moreover, east of the Indus 
was the powerful empire where Brahmanism has always existed 
in its glory. Col. Tod, if I remember aright, mentions Scy- 
thian emigrations in India occurring in the sixth century before 
Christ, and one even earlier, but these are mere unsupported 
assumptions, and even if admitted, evidence will still be want- 
ing to show that any permanent establishment of their power 
was then effected by the barbarians. Above all, we must re- 
member that the age of the code of Mann has been allowed, by 
those least favorable to its pretensions to great antiquity, to be 
about nine hundred years earlier than that of Christ, and that the 
date of the origin of caste must be at least as remote, if not much 
remoter, than the age of the Institutes. If any of the Scythic 

* It is true that Arrian mentions seven classes instead of four, but that 
has been explained to be owing to bis having confounded civil employments 
with the divisions of caste. Due allowance must also be made for his 
incorrectness about particulars, when we remember that Alexander barely 
touched the outskirts of India, and that his followers had no opportunity of 
inquiring minutely into the state of things in the heart of the country. 
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tribes, therefore, in of their great migrations, conquered 
India, they must have got possession of it at a time when the 
system of caste had already attained its matured perfection, and 
it appears but reasonable to suppose, in the absence of positive 
proof to the contrary, tiuit, like |11 the subsequent conquerors 
of the country, they effected no change in the manners, customs, 
and institutions of its original inhabitants, but settled in it, if 
they settled at all, as a separate and distinct race. There have 
always been many races amongst us, living in this isolated con- 
dition, claiming only the name of Hindus, but denying the au- 
thority of the Veds and the Purans, disregarding the institution 
of castes, and ditferiiig widely in most respects from the great 
bulk of the people. 

With reference to the first hypothesis I would also observe, 
that, if there be any real similarity of customs and religious 
observances between the Kshetriyas and the Scythians, we may, 
on the testimony of Manu, assume that the latter were only an 
alien branch of the former race. Says the legislator, ‘‘ Many 
families of the military class having gradually abandoned the 
ordinances of the Veds and the company of the Brahmans, 
lived in a state of degradation, as the people of Pandraka, and 
Adra, those of Dravira and Camboja, the Yavanas and Sakas, 
(understood to mean Scythians) the Paradas and the Pahlavas, 
the Chinas and some other nations.” I should here further men- 
tion that the peculiarities in the Kshetriya character, generally 
selected as specimens of Scythian manners, are for the most 
part the general peculiarities of all rude nations. If, leaving 
these minute points of resemblance, we compare the general 
character of the two nations, w'e shall find that white and black 
are not more dissimilar, than the Scythian and the Kshetriya 
characters. If, therefore, the Kshetriyas (and this will apply 
also to the Brahmans, wdth respect to the second and third 
hypothesis) are of Scythic descent, their character must have 
undergone a great change, and that at a very early age of socie- 
ty, so early as the date of the earliest Hindu records. Is this 
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possible ? Can it be believed that immediately after their mi- 
gration they at once found themselves completely changed, 
when we see, that, since then, their manners have remained for 
ages as unaltered as the laws of the Medes and the Persians ? 

The second and third theories, exclusive of the general argu- 
ment advanced against them, are open to another objection. 
They both refer to a theocracy, the actual existence of which 
remains to be proved. The Manava Dharma allows the Brah- 
mans no interference with the executive gov^ernment. How is 
this to be reconciled with the hypothesis that makes them con- 
querors of the land ? Nor does it appear probable that the 
warlike over-runners of a country, flushed with success, should 
voluntarily betake themselves to the counting of beads, in pre- 
ference to martial avocations. 

That caste originated in India, as it must have originated in 
all other countries where it had also prevailed, in the necessi- 
ties of an early stage of socie^ty, appears to me to be the most 
reasonable hypothesis. In rude ages, while men continue in 
the condition of hunters and shepherds, the division of la- 
bour is unknown, because people do not then yet want a mul- 
tiplicity of blessings. Every family is then itself the author of 
its simple accommodations. But as population multiplies, the 
wants of society increase, and the inconveniences arising from 
the absence of the division of lab<)nr, begin to become oppressive- 
ly palpable. Society thus gets gradually prepared to welcome a 
change, and any plausible scheme to relieve its necessities, offer- 
ed at such a juncture, is sure to receive a hearty welcome. Mr. 
Mill supposes, that, when society was in this state in India, some 
Hindu philosopher, perceiving the advantages which would 
accrue to his countrymen from a division of employments, con- 
ceived the design of classifying the commiinty, and, placed 
perhaps in circumstances which enabled him to clothe himself 
with divine authority, found it not difficult to divide them into 
classes, and to assign to them separate offices and occupations. 
As fear is the most paramount passion, while the human mind 
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is weak and timid, and as, in the earlier ages of society, God is 
regarded more as the God of vengeance than of love, the 
priests, or men wlio had more sagacity than their neighbours, 
were permitted to form a separate class, and to arrogate to 
themselves the place of highest distinction. Next to the fear 
of God, is the fear of evil men ; amd the soldier therefore neces- 
sarily became a character of importance, and ranked next, and 
next only, to him who professed to keep the keys of heaven. 
The fear of starvation gave the husbandman the third rank in 
society. But luxury was then a thing not cared for, and the 
arts were yet in too simple a state to attract attention ; the sup- 
ply of all other demands and the performance of all other ser- 
vices were, therefore, left to a separate class of men, who, as they 
could not harp on the fears of the community, were esteemed of 
less account. The studied hatred with wliich they have since 
been regarded, must have been of tardier growth, originating un- 
doubtedly in the natural proneness of human nature to abuse 
extensive authority. 

So far as the simple division of the community goes, the 
aim of the legislator appears unexceptionable. It is certainly 
politic in a social system, in its infancy, to secure the order 
and integrity of all its parts by having separate and distinct 
offices and employments for each. It is evidently the most 
natural and the most obvious step for a primitive people, 
and one wliich has been adopted by most nations in their 
first start for improvement. But not content with having 
effected the separation of the body into classes, our philoso- 
phers imagined that it would be wise to take care of its per- 
manence through all ages ; and, wdth this view, thought it neces- 
sary to promulgate, still under the veil of divine authority, 
those strict regulations which compel the son to tread in the 
footsteps of his father, bar merit from promotion, and denounce 
the intermarriage and confusion of castes. This was an un- 
usual course — the first important deviation from the ordi- 
nary route. It is impossible now to conjecture what sug- 
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gested to our legislatorKS the necessity of so strictly preserv- 
ing the purity of the different sections. Perhaps it origi- 
nated only in feelings of pride, which revolted at every idea 
of degradation. The end, however, was not fully attained. 
The castes got confused, in spite of all edicts to the contrary. 
Fortune and beauty held oufcmany temptations, which religion 
was not strong enough to resist. An unhallowed union of the 
sexes took place in spite of the anathemas of the law, and the 
necessities of society having meanwhile extended beyond the 
narrow limits within which they had been formerly confined, 
the Barnasankars, instead of being the pests of society, were 
soon converted to its service, and the lower duties assigned to 
them. Here, however, was a dead halt. When the institu- 
tion had reached this stage, it admitted of no further improve- 
ment. The wants of society multiplied, and the narrowness of 
the policy, which had bound succeeding ages to the convenien- 
ces of a barbarous era, began daily to be more and more ap- 
parent. But the girths of that policy were too strongly knit 
to be easily broken. The evil continued to fester. No exer- 
tions were made to qualify its virulence, and the effect has 
been, what .might naturally have been expected, that a fertile 
soil and a genial climate is teeming with a population in want 
of all the decencies, and of most of what are elsewhere 
considered the necessaries of life. 

The nature, origin, and distinguishing usages of Caste there- 
fore, though professing according to the shastras to be divinely 
ordained and essentially religious, seem most likely to belong 
to a civil institution, perhaps originally founded on the pri- 
mitive inequality of talents, and on the same principle as Rank 
in Europe. But the difference between Rank in Europe and 
Caste in India, is too palpable now for them to admit of much 
affinity with each other. Even though the strict discipline of 
the code of Manu is no longer regarded, and the Brahman far 
from receiving honors invariably, is often a beggar and oftener a 
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cook^* still no merit and no virtue can pass the barriers of the 
law, and the Sudra can never become a Brahman. Rank is ac- 
cessible to all. It is the distinction arrogated by, or rather 
conferred upon, worth or greatness, civic merit or learning. It 
debars none from advancement, fetters no one’s intellect. The 
weaver and the ploughman in England have worked their way 
to the station of peers, the day-labourers of Spitalfields and 
Coventry have risen to honor and distinction. The ascent may 
not be easy, but there are no impassible barriers to oppose the 
aspiring ; no recorded text, nor venerated tradition to gainsay 
their right. Complete and absolute equality nowhere exists. It 
is said that even the brute creation have all an idea of prece- 
dence ; and it is undoubtedly certain that the human race, in all 
its diversities, has it. My next door neighbour, if some undefin- 
able circumstance places him a little ahead of me, will look down 
on me with something like contempt. The shopkeeper curls 
up liis nose at the sight of a pedlar ; the merchant shrugs 
his shoulders at a shopkeeper, and the remnants of the old 
school of gentility look down with ill-suppressed scorn on 
that upstart race, which is quietly elbowing them out of 
their place. But here the line of separation is too subtle 
and too fleeting to be injurious. The inferior pays but a 
reluctant homage to him who thinks himself his superior, 
and struggles might and main to outstrip him in the long run. 
The itinerant pedlar in time becomes a shopkeeper, the shop- 
keeper a merchant, the merchant a gentleman. Even in Russia, 
■where despotism is said to have fixed bounds to human ambition, 
a serf can be raised to a bourgeois, and a bourgeois to a peer ; 
but Caste admits of no such promotions. Independent of merit 
or demerit, it dooms the great mass of the people to a state of 
servitude, ignorance, and degradation from which nothing can 

* The profession of a cook, however, is not so low in InJia, as in most 
other countries. Men of the higher castes only are suffered to follow it, for 
nobody will partake of food prepared by a person of an inferior order 
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ever elevate them. ^^Piire in body aiul mind, humbly serving 
the.three higher classes, mild in speech, never arrogant, ever 
seeking refuge in Brahmans principally, the Siidra,” says Manu, 
many attain the most eminent class,^’ — adds his quiet 

unostentatious commentator, the learned Culluca, — in another 
transmigration^^ only. Such is the law ! 


Section II. — On the Effects of Ca.ste on the Hindu 
Character. 

“ Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned — 

In the preceding section, I have attempted only to dissect the 
mechanism of the institution of Caste, to depict its nature, and 
to trace its origin. I now come to the second division of iny 
subject, or to the consideration of the effects of caste on the 
mental, moral, social and national character of the Hindus, and 
its consequent injurious influence in retarding the progress of 
improvement amongst them. Ward has very correctly and 
pithily observed, that caste, like the national shoe of China, 
has rendered the whole population of India cripples. There is 
no gainsaying this. That the Hindus are as imbecile as crip- 
■pies, is not to be denied, and tliat this imbecility has chiefly 
resulted from the operation of ill-judged social divisions, is as 
little to be doubted. Man is a progressive being. In a savage 
state he is hardly superior in his condition to the other ani- 
mals of the creation. But he is susceptible of rapid improve- 
ment. He ascends from one stage to another in a continued 
line that seems to have no termination, and proceeds farther 
and farther at every step from the rest of animated nature. 
Even the knowledge of the nineteenth century has assigned 
no limits to his prospects of advancement. There are circtlm- 
staiices, however, under which the human mind, though so 
beneficently endowed by Providence, will not proceed, or will 
E 
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proceed only in a contrary direction, towards the great goal 
of brutish intellect. Caste placed the Hindu mind under such 
peculiarly unfavourable circumstances. Though not ill-adapt- 
ed to a primitive state of society, its principles were totally 
opposed to every spirit of progression ; in fact, were too con- 
tracted and illiberal to suit any period beyond that of actual 
barbarism. It is true that the occupations it assigned to the 
Brahmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras respectively, are 
essentially connected with social order in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, since no society can be preserved without religion, govern- 
ment, commerce and mechanical labour ; but so are not 
the restrictions by which they were confined to the separate 
classes, restrictions which have all along, since they began to 
be enforced, served only as a bar to the advancement of piety, 
enterprise and diligence, and an regis of protection to idleness 
and iniquity. To award to the learned, the pious, and the good 
the highest rai^i in that society, of which they were the best 
ornaments, was but an act of justice which no one will under- 
tahe to dispute. But to say that none shall be entitled to the 
same distinction, but such as were lineally descended from those 
who were origimdly selected for it, was in fact to subvert those 
principles, and defeat those intentions on which it was founded ; 
and when, in addition to this, it was prescribed that the descend- 
ants of those ancient sages alone, out of the whole body of the 
people, were to have an exclusive monopoly of letters and reli- 
gion, the system at once became too monstrous and irrational 
to answer any end calculated to extend the operations of the 
human mind. 

None but a Brahman, declared the Shastras, should read the 
Veds, or impart religious instruction ; and as the Veds and their 
Angus included all the literature and sciences of the country — 
grammar, versification, arithmetic and the mathematics — the law 
thus effectually enjoined ignorance to the rest of mankind. The 
favored class alone were permitted to read and write, and this 
privilege they enjoyed undisturbed for ages. The coiise- 
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queiice has been a total prostration of intellect and of mental 
energy, not only in th§ general mass of the community, but 
even among that favoured class itself. Learning has dwindled 
down to childish frivolity, and religion to ceremonial purity, and 
a Brahman who can read and explain what his forefathers wrote, 
is seldom to be met with in the land. .Our Pandits of the pre- 
sent day are a set of lazy, superstitious, weak-minded men, 
living mostly on the community, without contributing at all to 
its welfare ; having, some of them, a little dexterity in threading 
the dreams of metaphysics, and the unenviable ability of fram- 
ing specious arguments for perplexing the plainest truths ; or, 
as is more generally the case, making up for the want of even 
these little qualifications by an affectation of austerity and 
mystery, which are at all times sufficient to make the vulgar 
regard them with admiration. The cause of so much deteri- 
oration is easily explained. When literature aiul the sciences 
were ensured in perpetuity to the Brahmansf it became no 
longer their interest to acquire real knowledge, and the means 
of making themselves and their brethren wiser and happier. 
The arts of imposture held out to them more lucrative employ- 
ment. To cheat and delude the mass, whom the laws had 
consigned to ignorance and misery promised theiii palpable 
advantages ; and they possessed by birtli -right the means of 
•deceiving with impunity. They were the accredited oracles of 
heaven ; religion with all its profits and advantages was exclu- 
sively within their grasp ; they held a monopoly of spiritual and 
legal interpretations ; the sacred books, and the lips of myriads, 
who had not the courjige to consult either their own reason 
or their own feelings, vied to do them honor ; eternal beati- 
tude was promised to them whether they did or did not 
perform acts to merit it. Wherever their vision extended 
they perceived nothing but their own adoration. The temp- 
tation was too great for human nature to resist, and it was 
not resisted. Religion and knowledge were unhesitatingly 
sacrificed at the altar of avarice, and so completely that it 
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will be difficult now to find out a single man of the sacred order 
in all India, whose duplicity does not Jar exceed his learning. 
Such are now the descendants of the ancient Brahmans whom 
antiquity never spoke of but with praise. Such are the grave 
instructors of our youth. And what do they teach ? Assured- 
ly all they can. But Ct ! how insufficient is that all to answer 
any purpose of a sound education 1 A Hindu school is a school 
but in name, where a few trite common-place acquirements only 
are picked up, together with absurd lessons of an extravagant 
theology, disfigured with metaphysical errors and logical subtle- 
ty ; a medley perhaps more baneful in its consequences than ab- 
solute ignorance itself. The improvement and amelioration of the 
mind is never thought of ; there is not a single book calculated to 
enlighten it ; the tutor does not even profess to impart what he 
never acquired himself ; and the student is thrown upon the 
world, stocked with odd notions, and a narrow-minded and illi- 
beral study, wliich never rises to the idea of practical utility. 
Even this little ill-founded education is confined to the Brahmans 
alone. To the other classes, which constitute the multitude, 
literature holds out neither its honors, nor its emoluments. On 
the contrary, the interdictions and anathemas of the scriptures 
repel them from the pale of enlightenment, while the*hereditary 
nature of their duties takes away from them the power and even 
the inclination to swerve from the beaten path. Hopes and fears, 
even the worst evils of life, will often cali forth the most latent 
talents of the human mind. But even in his hopes, and in his 
fears, and in his ills too, a Hindu is not his own master. He 
dares not think, he dares not put his own shoulder to the wheel 
in any difficulty. The Brdhman with his prayers and his rites 
must come to help him at every emergency. Among the lower 
classes therefore, among men who dare not exercise their own 
natural judgment, education has achieved no triumphs worth 
telling. In other countries the walls of separation, which 
divide the learned from the unlearned, are never so strictly 
guarded but that the knowledge of the few finds out a vent to 
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spread itself, by slow and imperceptible degrees, among the 
many. But in India liberal ideas, like a plague or other dfinger- 
ous epidemy, have been more carefully watched over. A flexible 
and living language was left uncultivated, lest it should serve as 
a channel of communication between the belligerent powers. 
The learned wrote and spoke in Sanskrit and the object of the 
designing few thus remained secure ; for what the learned wrote, 
the learned alone could read. Sanskrit was not a language for 
all classes, all ages, and all sexes. It did not open the stores 
entrusted to it to general discussion in closets, in camps, and 
in taverns. And the vulgar idiom, was a jargon. 

Even to the arts, perfection, or any thing approaching it is 
denied by that very institution which was originally, according 
to the most reasonable hypothesis, ordained to secure their 
improvement. That a man will do any thing better than an- 
other man, because his fathers did it before him, is a sorry con- 
jecture ; and all the arguments which the loonil of Dacca or 
the brocades of Benares can marshal in its favor, are nothing 
to the fact, that no improvements of any utility were known to 
the country similar to those now being made under European 
superintendence. The acquirements of one generation are not 
best transmitted to another, when transmitted from hither to 
son. Nor is a father necessarily the best of tutors, nor a son 
4he aptest of pupils. On the contrary, the strict confinement 
of artizans to a tribe is calculated to create the unfortunate 
habit of being mechanically persuaded, that, whatever is, is 
right, a habit decidedly inimical to innovations and, there- 
fore, diametrically opposed to improvement. We accordingly 
find, that, while in other lands, where no such provision ever 
existed, or if existing, was early done away with, the arts are now 
in such a state as would almost justify us in supposing that 
they have there attained their final perfection, in India they 
retain almost the same simple condition in which they were 
known to the ancient worthies of the land. Is this a gratui- 
tous assumption that will not bear the test of proof ? Far from 
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it. There is no test which will not prove its accuracy. Here 
we have the Vaidyas, a separate class, for administering medi- 
cine, and yet the whole country will hardly yield a dozen regu- 
lar physicians. The rest are all mere quacks, illiterate as the 
community in general, and sporting with the lives and health 
of their fellow-men, o^y by virtue of their birth.* We have 
the Kansharis, a separate class, for founding brass and prepar- 
ing brazen utensils, and yet the sort of utensils in use amongst 
us are very poor and few, and the methods of fluxing and com- 
pounding metals far from being, what they have long been re- 
garded, perfect. Apart from the Vaisyas, who are now extinct, 
we have the Aguris and the Kaibartas, separate classes for 
agriculture, and yet we look in vain for a contented and in- 
dependent peasantry, or for a solid and rational system of the 
art founded upon clear and intelligible principles. The Bengal 
farmer is more indebted to nature for a crop, than to his 
own industry or management, and has neither the skill nor 
the diligence with which an English farmer cultivates a waste 
or a fen. A country plough is one of the rudest instruments 
imaginable, and all the other implements of the trade are of 
equally clumsy construction, while miserable mud cottages, 
rudely thatched over, testify in characters too plain to be mis- 
taken, the wretched condition of the agriculturists themselves. 
We have a separate class of potters in the Kumbhakars, and ycl 
the pots in use here are of the most miserable sort, and there 
is nothing resembling porcelain or Queen’s- ware in the country. 
We have a separate class of weavers, and in the manufacture of 
cotton and the labours of the loom, the Hindus do surpass a great 
many nations, but for all that, it is not the less a fact that cheap 
clothing, I mean of course cheapness combined with decency, 
was unknown here, till exports from England supplied the Indian 

* To convey perhaps an idea of this scarcity of medical skill in the coun- 
try, it is stated in our ancient books, that one of the fourteen Ratnas, or 
precious things, which the gods churned out of the ocean, was a learned 
ph}siciaa. 
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market. The Karmak^rs or blacksmiths form a separate sect, 
and yet their work, except what is now being performed under 
the superintendence of foreigners, is generally very clumsy and 
ill-finished. The joiners too are a separate class, but till re- 
cently they had neither rule, compass, nor even a giniblet^^ 
to work with. The Rajakas, or washermen, have made so 
little progress in their art, that to this day the wash is gener- 
ally made of the urine of cows and the ashes of the plantain. 
Soap has only recently come into use, and so also have ironing, 
clear-starching, and calendering. The Swarnakars or gold- 
smiths, are vei;y imperfect artizans ; those only excepted, who 
have profited by the instruction, or served under the superin- 
tendence, of European tradesmen. The manufacture of fire- 
vv’orks, paper-making, book-binding, book-selling, &c. were 
trades unknown among the ancient Hindus. Nay, there were 
no tailors in India previous to the Muhammadan conquest, the 
garments formerl}' worn by the natives consisting simply of 
one or more sheets of muslin folded round the body. In truth, 
none of the conveniences of life ever existed in this country in 
that state of improvement in which they are to be found in 
Europe. Almost all our exports to this day consist of raw 
materials. Nothing is sent out that has either taste or ele- 
gance, while our imports clearly show that our tradcs-people 
in no respect rival those of the western world. We are yet too 
rude and ignorant to make any refined use of the inexhaustible 
natural resources of our own country, and even now, as has 
been the case from age to age, those resources are freely yield- 
ed up to other nations to work with and profit by. 

It has been argued that the hereditariness of professions 
is to be met with in all countries. It is not uncommon even 
in England for a clergyman, a lawyer, or a soldier to educate 
his sons for his own profession. True. But neither the clergy- 
man, nor the lawyer, nor the soldier, do any such thing under 
the conviction of a moral obligation. They are only actuated 
by a feeling of partiality for what long acquaintance has ren- 
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(lered dear to each. But if any of the sons happens to find 
no inclination to the occupation of his father, there is neither 
hesitation nor difficulty in transferring him to a business more 
consonant to his taste. It is not so in India. Whether 
he likes it or not, the Hindu youth must follow the business 
bequeathed to him, or sink in the regard and estimation of the 
community. It is an obligation enjoined by the Shastras, which 
allow him no other alternative, and which thus tacitly deprive 
him of a natural privilege, enjoyed by his brethren in all other 
parts of the world. 

But to return to the effects of caste. The^ fine arts, ge- 
nerally reach the summit of perfection in those countries, 
where religion consists in the worship of idols and images, and 
where magnificent temples and imposing decorations are consi- 
dered essential to such worship. We see accordingly that 
triumphal arches, towers, and pyramids, statues and pictures, 
the speaking canvas and the breathing marble, are glories that 
have belonged almost exclusively to heathen lands, and which 
modern art, in spite of her most strenuous efforts, has only suc- 
ceeded to imitate partially, and at a servile distance. But even 
these poor substitutes for religion have left no trace in India. 
Sunk in greater vice and impiety than Greece, or Rome, or 
Egypt in their worst of days, she has no exquisite remains of 
art like any of them, to astonish the world with, and plead for 
her guilt. Of painting, her specimens are as rare as they are 
wretched; her sculptures, though more numerous, display only 
a total ignorance of anatomy, and an inexcusable disregard of 
proportions ; and even her celebrated cave-temples refuse to 
testify that she ever made any extraordinary progress in archi- 
tecture. Is not this too an effect of the hereditary division of 
employments ? 

But these are slight evils compared to the moral turpitude 
it has occasioned. The superabundance of men in the re- 
spective professions to which they are assigned not having been 
provided for by the laws, the supernumerary bauds, for want 
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of better occupation, have taken to all sorts of crimes to obtain 
subsistence. Historians mention that there are castes for 
thieves, and that men are systematically brought up to consider 
robbery as their hereditary occupation. This at least is certain 
that there are outcasts, wli,o, driven from the pale of society 
by oppression, have adopted vagrant and murderous habits, 
and live in the perpetual performance of the most inhuman 
and immoral deeds. There are also sharpers and thieves by 
profession, to whom no ray of instruction has revealed the ini- 
quity of their career, and in whom the feeble stirrings of con- 
science are smothered under the hardness of their lot. TIjc 
great mass of society, also, being destitute of education, and in 
want of all the principles of morality, herd together simply to 
corrupt each other, and eke out for themselves those courses 
only, which lead to mere carnal gratifications. At iin early 
age they enter the broad road of inquity, crimes arc committed 
which, in the language of the Apostle, “ it is a shame to speak 
of;^^ and receiving no check either from education, example, or 
the state of public morals, these unfortunate young men hurry 
recklessly onwards to destruction. Religion is a by- word in 
the land, and has been so corrupted, that it has become a prolific 
source of luitred, cruelty and crime. The ritual is a collection 
of superstitious ceremonies which will make all laugh who can 
faugh at the follies of men, and bring tears into the eyes of 
those who cannot regard the progress of human depravity 
without emotion. The doctrines of the Vedas, however imper- 
fect, when compared with the light \yhich has since been afford- 
ed to the world, contain a great degree of morality, to which 
the belief now in force amongst us has no pretension. The 
reading of those doctrines is confined to one isolated class, 
while the great bulk of the people have embraced every fantas- 
tic opinion which their designing superiors have thrown in their 
way. They have deified their heroes, their legislators, and their 
priests; nay, unsatisfied even with so much impiety, they have 
in their utter ignorance, ranked stocks, and stones, and creeping 

F 
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things with God. Thus has the dignity of religion been insult- 
ed, and human intellect reduced to a level with brutishness. 
Nor could this state of things have by any means been avoided 
in a countrj^, where to become a religious guide, it is merely ne- 
cessary to be born a Brahman. The priests, in almost all other 
countries the most moral section of the community, are here 
busy, not only in deceiving, but in setting evil examples of all 
hues and descriptions ; and the rest, enjoined by the Shastras to 
look up to them as to gods, think it no harm to imitate their 
superiors. Not a sin is there which one, tempted to commit it, 
may not find a sanction for in the conduct of the clergy. Far 
from spending their days in religious austerity, as they are 
required to do in the Shastras, they squander their time in the 
most shameful practices of irreligion. Some efforts have been 
made from time to time to reform this crying abuse. But the 
system admitting of no improvement, such eftbrts have never 
been crowned with success. On the contrary, they have often 
served only to aggravate that depravity which it was their 
object to cure.* The poor Sudra is, perhaps, in point of mora- 
lity, a little better than the Brahman, being by the very cir- 
cumstance of his degradation, withheld from many abomi- 
nations which Brahmans alone, habituated as they have been to 
regard themselves placed above all temporal jurisdiction, may 
commit with impunity. Cicero, speaking of the Roman senate 
of his time, says, that a more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat at a gaming table,” a compliment which can be ap- 
plied, with perhaps even greater felicity, to our clergy, only that 
their right to pre-eminence extends to every sort of guilt, and 
is not circumscribed to thieving alone. There is no crime, that 
has a name in the dark records of human frailty, which they are 
incapable of perpetrating. Says Governor Holwell, never 

* In Bengal BullU Sen created an order of merit (Kulinhood) to en- 
courage learning and religious sanctity, but this, without at all answering 
his object, has since been perverted into a most shameful and revolting sys- 
tem of debauchery. 
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any murder or atrocious crime came before us, but it was proved 
in the end a Brahman was at the bottom of it and, accord- 
ing to Ward, Kulin Brahmans have lately been found to a 
most extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and 
dangerous dacoits/^ In the golden age of Hinduism we are 
assured that the priests were habitually employed in austere 
devotion. But now, alas for human nature ! they are otherwise. 
The innocent sheep have turned into ravening wolves — habitual 
devotees into graceless sinners. 

Nor has the -social and national character of the community 
suffered less from this baneful institution. Instead of four 
divisions, we have now more than forty ; and all of them, for 
all social purposes, as distinct from each other as the French 
are from tlie Hottentots. They have no fraternal feelings in 
common, and are to each otlier little less than utter strangers. 
So far as the rules of caste will allow, the Hindus are assuredly 
as hospitable as most other nations, but it is a sullicient excuse 
for not extending their hospitality further, that the object be- 
longs to a lower class, or to a class unknown. The following 
extracts from Bishop Heber’s correspondence will justify this 
observation. 

“A traveller falls down sick in the streets of a villagCj (1 am mentioning a 
fact which happened ten days ago,) nobody knows wliat caste he is of, there- 
fore nobody goes near him, lest they should become polluted ; he wastes to 
death before the eyes of a whole community, unless the jackals take courage 
from his helpless state to finish him a little sooner, and, pf'i liaps, as happen- 
ed in the case to which I alluded, the children are allowed to pelt him with 
stones and mud.” 

Again : — 

“ A friend of mine, some months ago, found a miserable wretch, a groom 
out of employ, who had crept, sick of the dysentery, into his courtyard. He 
had there remained in a corner on the pavement two days and nights. Per- 
haps twenty servants had been eating their meals daily within six yards of 
him, yet none had relieved him, none had so much as carried him into the 
shelter of one of the out-houses, nor had taken the trouble to tell their 
master. When reproved for this, their answer was, ‘ he was not our kins- 
F 2 
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man ' whose business was it V * How did we know that the Sahib would 
like to be troubled V ” 

Alms to a large amount are given to religious mendicants, 
and instances of the most amiable benevolence towards the 
brute creation are also to be seen. There are those who think 
it a virtue to feed even the most venomous reptiles on earth ; 
and, though the cases are rare, men have been known to tend 
serpents with milk and bread ; but a man will turn away with 
calm indifference from a perishing brother, if he belongs to 
a lower class than himself. No misfortune and no affliction 
will entitle the Chandal to the pity and relieving sympathy of 
the Brahman, nor will any necessity or national danger yoke 
them side by side in one common cause. Caste has dismem- 
bered society into the most heterogeneous portions, and woven 
out distinctions into such endless variety as defy all soldering. 
Tliere are orders, for instance, into whose houses no Brahmans 
will enter ; others into whose houses they will enter, but par- 
take of no food therein ; others, again, in whose houses they 
will eat fruit, but nothing more substantial. The Brahman sol- 
dier will not eat what has been defiled by the touch of his Kurmi 
associate, and if he enters his cook-room, will throw away his 
untasted meal and his cooking utensils. Nay, it is well known, 
that soldiers, when about to suffer capital punishment on the 
gallows, have often applied for permission to adjust the cords 
with their own hands, rather than be polluted by the touch of a 
man of an inferior order in the last moments of their existence. 
A hearty national union of a people so constituted can never be 
hoped for, prior to the complete and utter annihilation of those 
evil institutions which have given birth to such unfortunate pre- 
judices. In most of the Hindu cities the towns were formerly 
divided into parts, where the different classes took up their 
distinct quarters, and, though such divisions are not very nicely 
observed now, still traces of them are to be met with everywhere. 
In some districts the orders considered most impure were not 
permitted to venture on the public roads, lest these should be 
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defiled.* It is but too true that these wretched people have, 
in consequence of the utter hopelessness of their condition, con- 
tracted many abominable and disgusting habits, almost justify- 
ing the abhorrence with which they are regarded ; but no one!* 
will find any difficulty in determining whether their loathsome 
propensities are the cause, or the consequence, of the scorn in 
which they are held. 

Some well-disposed authors have given the Hindus a charac- 
ter for benevolence. Others, however, have strongly disputed 
this indulgent award ; and, in spite of a natural wish to coincide 
in opinion with the former, I must admit that the latter have 
the best of the argument. I have said that large sums are 
expended in India in religious charity ; they admit as much, 
but urge that ostentatious alms-giving is not benevolence. In 
Christian lauds the poignancy of diseases and distempers loses 
a great deal of its keenness from the kindly feeling with which 
it is tended ; for poverty there is a provision in every parish to 
afford relief ; and for those outcasts of human society, who 
infest populous cities,^^ there are refuges to afford shelter, 
when, loathed and detested by men, they return to God. 
Human misery has not yet assumed a form so repulsive as to 
disarm the pious solicitude of the genuine Ciiristian. It is by 
this test that they desire to examine the native character. If 
it has really so much of benevolence, as some have allowed 
to it, where are the memorials of its works of love, asylums 
for the blind and the insane, hospitals for the sick, and refuges 
for the unfortunate and the poor ? Ruins of big temples, the 
records of an abominable superstition, are to be seen in differ- 
ent parts of India ; but where shall we seek for even the ruin 
of an hospital or an asylum ? 

The cowardice and baseness of the Hindu character are, also, 
in some measure, attributable to caste. Those to whom the 
Shastras have assigned more peaceful occupations will on no 
account engage in war. The fighting classes, descendants of 
* Such was the condition of the Pallis in Madura. 
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the original Kshetliriya race, are well known to be exceedingly 
valiant, and pertinaciously stubborn. They will resist aggres- 
sion, nay, often, will resent the slightest affront, with their lives. 
*Hence the Moguls, after the conquest of nearly the whole of 
Hindustan, met with violent opposition in subjugating such a 
little tract of country as Rajasthan. But there are whole dis- 
tricts where the descendants of the Kshethriyas do not dwell, 
and in such places the people will not fight even for their lives 
and their homes, nor do they consider it a disgrace to seek 
safety in flight. 

There are those who impute to misgovern ment most of the 
evils to which I have alluded, and to a certain extent they are 
undoubtedly right. The oppression and fanaticism of most of 
the Muhammadan rulers were of a nature too violent and illi- 
beral not to have affected the national character of the conquer- 
ed, and their cruelty and caprice must certainly have generated 
in their Hindu subjects the vices of slavery. But the experiment 
of misgovernment has been tried in other lands, as well as in 
India, and its outturn precisely ascertained. It gives birth 
to a great many evils, but not to all the evils which obtain 
amongst us. Thus, for instance, it may make a conquered 
people the slaves of their conquerors, but it will not make them 
the less brothers to each other. It must also be remembered, 
that foreign rule and misgovernment are themselves but the 
natural effects of a more potent antecedent cause, and that 
false religion, with its brood of evil laws and customs, must 
take the odium of having brought them down upon the country. 

The debasing and demoralizing effects of caste on the mental, 
moral, social and national character of the Hindus, which I 
have adverted to, have not been unattended by the most inju- 
rious influence in retarding the progress of improvement in the 
land. Civilization has been brought to a stand still, or rather has 
been compelled to retrograde from the little advancement she 
is said to have made in the earlier ages, when Hinduism was 
either not of so debasing a nature as it now is, or the rules of 
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caste not so perniciously strict — habits of indolence, to wliicli 
the inhabitants of tropical climates have such a physical ten- 
dency, have become confirmed — reason, for want of exercise, 
has been weakened and paralyzed — repugnance to investigation, 
strictly enforced by the Shastras, has deprived the mind of its 
natural energy, and, all causes conspiring, India which impart- 
ed to Tyre and Palmyra their ancient magnificence, gave Venice 
her tiaraM battlements and exhaustless wealth, and accelerated 
the march of civilization throughout the world, has suffered 
herself to be outstripped by all her admirers. It is a vulgar 
proverb, but generally not the less a true one, that, when things 
are at their worst, they mend. In India, however, things have 
been at their worst for many centuries, without a change. More 
than two thousand years have past since the time of Alexander's 
expedition. Within that period how many fluctuations have 
occurred in the world, how many mighty revolutions for good 
and for evil ! Empires have risen, flourished, and declined. 
Rome was founded, and rose to the summit of her imperial 
splendour. From that height she was hurled down again, and 
the descendants of those barbarians, who trampled upon and 
crushed her greatness, have in their turn risen to the highest state 
of civilization. But India has been sleeping in her semi^bar- 
barism through all this weary while. In other respects she, too, 
’has felt many changes. Oppressor after oppressor has trampled 
upon her destinies, dynasties have displaced dynasties, tyrants 
have succeeded to tyrants, vallies have been filled up, rivers have 
changed their courses, but the state of civilization, which the 
Greek historians have described, continues, or at least has hi- 
therto continued, unaltered and unimproved. It is only recent- 
ly that encroachments have been attempted on time-hallowed 
prejudices, and such as have succeeded, however partially, have 
not succeeded without encountering the most violent opposition. 
Even Christianity, so remarkable for its easy triumphs in all 
other parts of the world, has here met with nothing but impe- 
diments ; and this while its worth is freely admitted by the in- 
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tellectual section of the community. The good sense of that 
section has not failed to appreciate its greater simplicity and 
superior rationality, as compared with*the absurd polytheism of 
their countrymen ; and most of them, I believe, will be found pre- 
pared to admit that Christas gospel of salvation holds out the only 
adequate remedy for the multifarious complaints of their coun- 
try. But, however willing such minds may be to embrace a 
religion, which not only has nothing revolting in its nature, 
but, on the contrary, has many ineffable charms to entice the 
heart, Caste sets an almost insuperable barrier between them 
and all radical changes. The open avowal of a new doctrine, 
or the open assumption of new customs, banishes the daring 
offender from the bosom of his family, without giving him a 
sufficient estimation in a new community to counterbalance 
his loss ; and no one, who is not prepared to relinquish almost 
his* all on earth, can embrace a new religion or be a candid 
reformer. 


Section III. — General Observations on the Subject. 

“ The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the liaiightiness of man 
shall be brought low, and the Lord alone shall be exalted.’^ 

From what has already been said on the subject, the reader 
will have perceived, I presume, that both tiie restrictions of 
Caste, and the solemn religious obligations by which they are 
enforced, if they betray not the most morbid political corrup- 
tion in the government, testify at least to an unpardonable 
inattention on the part of our legislators to the real interests of 
their country. If the original founders of the institution had 
other views than those of raising themselves above the rest of 
the community, their successors too early succeeded to alter 
their design, whatever it might have been, and to pervert 
it into a disgusting and almost impious arrogation of unde- 
served supremacy. The effects of that perversion have been 
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told at length. Knowledge was discouraged for its palpable 
hostility to this arrogation of pre-eminence^ and the exercise 
of the right of private judgment for the same reason strictly 
prohibited. To doubt its authority was to remove it al- 
together, to probe its foundations was to sap them. The 
power to doubt and to examine was therefore wisely withheld. 
The designing few knew well wherein lay their security, and 
they bound with double care and strictness such as they feared 
might rebel. It was impossible, as I have shewn already, for 
prosperity or advancement to find a place under such restric- 
tions. Nowhere has any nation ever risen to distinction under 
similar difficulties. We shudder even to anticipate what the 
state of enlightened Europe would have been, at this moment, 
if the minds of her children had been held in such thraldom for 
so many successive ages. The Copernican mysteries had then 
to this day remained unrevealed. Bacon and Descartes had not 
explored the priceless mines of philosophy, Columbus and 
Gama had not extended the limits of discovery, the mariner’s 
compass and the steam-engine had remained unneeded and 
unknown, and the lleformation of Religion itself had continued 
unatteinpted. India would not then have been so far behind 
her in the orbit of civilization ; for the condition of the sisters, 
or, as the Athenian poet, with a slight degree of excusable 
partiality, has designated them, the mistress and the hand- 
maid, had nearly been alike. Revert the picture for a moment, 
unbind the shakles which fetter this unhappy country. Shall 
we not straight see her shake off her long sleep, or rather, the 
stupefaction of ages, and, flinging far the swaddling clothes 
which embarrass her, begin to develop her hidden powers ? 
Shall we not see the learning of Europe find a ready response 
in the East, and, by the tacit harmony which governs all 
reformations, the condition of the latter rise, in sure and rapid 
gradations, to a level with that of the former. The backward- 
ness of things would instantly begin to depart, and the Hindu 
would cease to be miserable and poor amidst the unmeasured 

G 
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riches of his native land. The inventions of art and the 
researches of science Avoiild no longer be despised^ nor confined 
to the lower castes alone ; nor would the greatest of the land 
consider it a shame be discovered in his laboratory smutted 
with charcoal^ or in the midst of his tools covered with shav- 
ings.’^ Rich, invaluable discoveries, which the Brahmans are 
doubtless entitled to the honor of having kept back from the 
people, and from themselves, would then see the light; men 
would dare to think, to reason, to examine those things which 
now require only a blind belief ; the casuistic morality, in which 
the duties of man towards God and towards his fellows, are 
wholly reduced to his duties to a certain order of men, would 
give place to higher principles ; and a light would be kindled 
in the bosom of error which would shine on all objects around 
it. And why should not this come to pass ? Why should the 
advancement of a Avhole nation, towards the great object point- 
ed out by reason, be for ever impeded ? Why should the deve- 
lopment of the liuman powers, and nature’s longing for a state 
of equilibrium continue to be thwarted ? — and all for perpetuat- 
ing the pre-eminence of a class now despicable in literary 
attainments, contemptible in manners, and disgusting in 
morality ? Reason allows no distinctions between man and 
man, but such as answer important ends in the social union ; 
and those are confined to merit, or to office, the one to foster 
a generous emulation, and the other to secure order in the 
union itself. We accordingly see that the original princi- 
ples of equality are everywhere modified, either by the shades 
of inteHjpctual superiority which diversify the human race, or 
by the proportions of power meted out to individuals by the 
general suffrage, or supposed general suffrage, of society. But 
distinctions confined to classes, and to which the only entry is 
by birth, can answer no useful purpose, and have therefore no 
theory to stand upon ; and one in reading of them is compelled 
to exclaim with the dramatist — Hath not a Jew eyes ? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, alfec- 
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tions, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the .same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, wanned and cooled by the same winter and summer 
as a Christian is 

Nor has experience proved the practical usefulness of the 
institution of castes. If it originrated with an idea of securing 
improvement to the arts and sciences, to learning, philosophy, 
and morality, it has lasted too long. None of the arts and 
sciences ever reached to any extraordinary degree of perfection 
in India ; and the history of the Hindus bears testimony to but 
a very ordinary degree of education, and a very low degree of 
morality. It is true that the Greeks before the time of Pytha- 
goras used to travel into India for instruction, but that, 1 believe, 
proves nothing more than what requires no proof, that the 
Hindus were a much older people, and had attained, even at 
that age, a certain degree of improvement. But that their 
learning, even when it thus stood as a model to foreign admirers, 
had anything solid or remarkable in it except its subtlety, we 
must be permitted to doubt ; and that the national character, 
on the other hand, was ever a depraved one, is borne out by the 
testimony of the code of Manu itself, wherein are mentioned 
penances and punishments, under the criminal law, for pollu- 
tions which must remain unnamed. Naturally the Hindu mind 
"is assuredly as capable of intellectual and moral improvement 
as that of any other race, and it has exhibited too, in diverse 
cases, surprising abilities, so far as they have been developed 
now, or in remote antiquity. But, never coining into collision 
with other geniuses, or with the whole of even his own commu- 
nity, never associating with foreigners, never availing himself of 
the great advantages derivable from voyages and travels, and ever 
shut out from the adoption of every thing foreign by his laws, the 
Hindu has not profited by the revolution of ages, and is still 
walking in the midst of comparative darkness, while his bre- 
thren of the western world, who were sunk in primeval gloom 
when he saw the light, are basking in the bla;!5e of enlighten- 
G 2 
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inent. He is absolutely forbidden to pass beyond the limits of 
his native country, and is therefore prevented from exercising 
that spirit of investigation and research which is the only 
fabricator of greatness. He is forbidden to borrow ideas of 
religion, and even maxims of policy, from other nations, and is 
necessarily left far behind by them all. And, from immemorial 
custom he is strictly enjoined never, and on no account, to 
deviate ; and we see him, therefore, at the present moment, a 
victim to the prejudices of auld lang syne. The shockingly 
corrupt manners of the Brahmans, the gross ignorance of all 
classes, their general apathy to strike into any new path, their 
proverbial in competency to form any bold design, and the com- 
plete disruption of those bands of society which bind men 
into a brotherhood, these are the only consequences which 
caste has given birth to ; and, so apparent have become its 
misdoings, that, even the most bigoted Hindu, with all his 
prejudices for the good old times, will now hardly venture to 
affirm, that, if the past could be recalled, and the arrangement 
of society entrusted to him, he would re-propose the system at 
present in operation. Why is it then allowed to obtain longer 
in the land ? The time is come when, like a hardened felon, it 
ought at once to be arraigned before the tribunal of public opi- 
nion, its hoary villanies exposed, and the verdict of perpetual 
expatriation passed on it. 

Though not myself a Christian, in marshalling arguments 
against the institution of castes, I cannot well overlook the 
beautiful doctrines of that revelation, which makes no dis- 
tinction but between the virtuous and the vicious, recognises 
no uncleanness but that of the heart, and invites the poorest 
and the proudest to one common heaven. The heaven of the 
Hindus, like their earth, is made for the Brahmans- alone, and, 
before the soul can wing its flight thither, it must, as a general 
rule, have passed its Brahmanical birth. But the religion of 
the gospel inculcates doctrines of a diiTereiit character. Is 
thy soul athirst for God ? Dost thou pant after him as the 
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hart panteth after the water brooks ? Have |he words of the 
law been a lamp unto thy feet, and a light unto thy path ? If 
so, be of good cheer, wlioever thou art — it matters not if thou 
art Jew or Gentile — the gates of heaven shall open to let thee 
in. Christianity everywhere recognizes the equality of mankind. 
The rich and the poor meet together, it says, for the Lord 
is the maker of them all; and it'tells us to be as brothers to 
each other, to love our neighbours as we love ourselves, and to 
do to others as we would be done by. How does all this contrast 
with the injunctions of caste, which declare to the Brahman 
that he is God’s vicegerent upon earth, and that he must not 
pollute himself by coming into too close contact with his 
neighbours ; and to the Sudra that servitude is his portion 
through life, and that he must invariably look up to the higher 
classes with reverence and fear ! 

There is yet another reason why the system of castes should 
immediately be brought to an end. The higher Classes are 
bound down to preserve their orthodoxy only by tlie restric- 
tions and terrors of the law, the pride of their positions being 
considered a sufficient pledge for their good faith. But the 
case is different — very different with the lower orders. Each 
of these divisions has a class of men called paramaniks, mem- 
bers of which exercise the most unlimited inquisitorial 
'powers, each within his own jurisdiction of one or more vil- 
lages, prying even into the minutest circumstances of life, and 
interfering with every domestic incident, unless bought off with 
a bribe. A. son or a daughter cannot be given away iil mar- 
riage, friends cannot be entertained, ceremonies cannot be per- 
formed, without feeding these social harpies ; and if a wife or 
daughter is suspected of frailty, or a son or brother accused 
of apostasy, the unfortunate family is infallibly shorn to the 
quick and reduced to beggary, with not even the privilege of 
complaining left to them, when their caste is spared. Thus 
domestic happiness, the dearest of all dear things on earth, is 
subjected to the vulgiu: intrusion and despotic interference of 
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men who mahe llieir inquisitiveness the source of their wealth. 
If tiiere had been no other arguments against caste, this alone 
were sufficient to cry shame upon it ; for who can regard an 
inquisition like this without horror? 

The contradictory statements of the Hindu Shastras, also, 
suggest arguments inimicable to the perpetuation of the system. 
Says the 168th verse of the second chapter of the Institutes 
of Manu, The Brahman, who, not having studied the Veds, 
applies diligent attention to a different and worldly study, soon 
falls to the condition of a Sudra, and his descendants after 
liim 5 and we read also, that Vashishta cursed his hundred sons, 
and degraded them to the rank of Chandals. On the other 
hand the 42nd verse of the 7th chapter of Manu jnentions, 
that Viswainittra, the son of Gadhi, acquired the rank of a 
piuest, though born in the military class. Vyasa, says also a 
very venerated tradition, raised a Sudra to brah manhood. The 
descendants of that convert are still to be found in Bengal. 
The other Brahmans, it is true, despise them, but that does not 
overthrow the fact. Nay, Vyasa himself, divested of his 
sacred legendary character, legitimately belongs but to one of 
the mixed classes, being the issue of a rape committed by an 
ascetic on the daughter of a fisherman ; yet he was the great 
compiler of the Veds and, of course, a Brahman. Achala 
Muni, it is mentioned in tlie Smritti, was born of an ele- 
phant, Kesa Pingala of an owl, Agastya Muni from an Agasti 
flower, Kausika from the kusa grass, Kapila from a monkey, 
Gautama from a creeper, Drona Xcharjya from an earthen 
pot, Taittrii Rishi from a partridge, Paraswa Ram from 
dust, Sringa Rishi from a deer, Vashishta from a courtezan, 
and Narad Muni from a female spirit-seller. It is difficult, 
indeed, clearly to understand the allegorical meaning of an 
elephant, an owl, a flower, a blade of grass, a monkey, a 
creeper, a pot, a bird, dust, and a deer, in connection with the 
birth of some of the above-named sages. But it is clear that 
these oriental metaphors are only meant to conceal their low 
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origin. Yet all these individuals were Brahmans. It were 
vain to urge that the defect of their birth was probably only 
on the mothers’ side, and that they derived their brahman hood 
from their fathers. Such an assertion would be contrary to 
the spirit of the Sluistras, else, wherefore are the Vaidyas, the 
Nishadas, and the Murdhabhisiktas classed witli the impurer 
tribes ? Nay, it is clearly mentioned in Mann, verse .^th, chap- 
ter lOth, that ^^they only who are born in a direct order of 
wives, equal in class, and virgins at the time of marriage, are 
to be considered as the same in class with their fathers.” The 
ascetics above named, it may therefore be presumed, became 
Brahmans solely by the force of their piety. Yalmiki, too, the 
great epic poet of India, was by birth a Siidra, and raised him- 
self, no doubt by the force of his talents, to the highest order. 
We read, also, that there have been Brahmans of the Kaibarta 
Kill, the Rajaka Kul, and the Chandal Kul, all conspiring to 
suggest that there was a time when brahmanhood was nothing 
more than a mere order of merit, to which the good and the 
virtuous, whatever might have been their position in life, were 
admitted. Divers passages will be found in almost all the 
Shastras, corroborating this hypothesis. It is written in many 
places, that tiie signs of brahmanhood are the possession of 
truth, mercy, and benevolence, and the unflinching practice 
*of the strictest asceticism. Sukra Acharjya, also says, in ex- 
planation of the sacred texts, that the gods take no heed of 
castes, but deem him to be a Brahman who is a good man, 
although he belongs to the vilest order. Says also Baisliam 
Payani Rishi, addressing Yudhisthira, the son of Pandu, The 
qualifications of a Brahman are patience in suffering, guiltless- 
ness of violence and wrong, not eating flesh and not hurting 
sentient things, not taking that which belongs to another, mas- 
tering covetous affections and sensual desires, and having an 
absolute indifference to the world ; these, says he, with the pos- 
session of truth, mercy, benevolence, and coiitrition, constitute 
brahmanhood. Again, says he, brahmanhood depends neither 
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on i^ace, nor on birth, nor on the performance of ceremonies. 
If a Clianddl is virtuous, he becomes a Brahman. Whoever 
in this life ever does well, and is ever ready to benefit others, 
spending his days and nights in good acts, is a Brahman. 
What then should prevent these doctrines from being carried 
out now, not partially, as they seem to have been in the mytho- 
logical periods, but sweepinglj?^, so as to reduce caste to a mere 
civic distinction ? In the Yajur Ved, as quoted by Voltaire, 
it is stated, that the inequality of the divisions of caste 
was originally founded only on the primitive inequality of 
talents. Why should not the same rational criterion be still 
observed, and a distinction established only between the 
deserving and the undeserving members of society ? ^^When 
the first man came from the hand of God,^’ says the extract 
above alluded to, he said to him, there will be different occu- 
pations on the earth, every one will not be fit to exercise all : 
how then are we to distinguish such as are proper for each ? 
God answered him, they who are born with more genius and 
a greater inclination for virtue than the rest, shall be Brahmans. 
They who partake most of Rasagun, or ambition, shall be 
warriors ; they who partake most of Tamogun^ or avarice, shall 
be merchants ; and they who partake most of Karmagun, that 
is, who are robust and of a limited understanding, shall be em- 
ployed in servile labors.^^ There is nothing monstrous or irra- 
tional in this theory, if we only divest it of its religious charac- 
ter. It is the basis on which all the civic systems of Europe 
are founded. 

I may also here observe, with reference to the monastic 
orders in India, that the rules which regulate their establish- 
ment and preservation are contrary to the spirit and princi- 
ples of caste. All distinctions are levelled, on admission 
into most of these bodies. The twice-born classes rend their 
sacred threads, and all renounce on oath their rank and place 
in society. The secret observances of the Bam^charis, also, 
(authorised, it is said, by the Tantras) permit the votaries, how- 
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ever diversified their castes may be, to eat together the offer- 
ings of the ritual ; but the circumstances of their worship^ are 
of too diabolical a nature for a place in this essay. Vaishnavas, 
likewise, of different classes associate at their meals ; and there 
seems to be no prohibition whatever in the code of Manu against 
eating together, except with women and the Sudras, which, if 
done, is still declared expiable, as provided for in chapter 11th, 
verse 153, by living on barley gruel for a week — a punishment 
so lenient, judging from the usual stern principles laid down by 
the legislator, as might justify us in presuming that he did not 
regard the fault in the same heinous light in which it is now 
regarded by my orthodox countrymen. 

The great strictness with which the regulations of caste were 
formerly regarded, exists no longer. Hinduism, hitherto un- 
changed, has since shewn itself to be by no means altogether 
unchangeable. Men have become lax in their adherence, and 
in their faith, and many violations of its rules are daily com- 
mitted mill impunity. The unnatural efforts of man to bind 
down his brother, cannot prevail for ever. Laws essentially 
partial and absurd, and at the same time intricate and severe, 
can never have eternal inffuence over the human mind. Even 
good and evil passions, though by nature opposed to each other, 
•coalesce, at the most partial dawn of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, to upset their authority, and to deride their restrictions. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that from the bosom of 
the country itself have arisen insidious opponents to its ortho- 
dox doctrines ; nor is it to be regretted that such is the case. 
It is to be regretted, only, that our reformers are generally 
men of licentious habits and dissipated character, and that a 
love for food proscribed by the Sluistras, and a morbid anxiety 
for promiscuous intercourse with females of all orders, are 
the chief causes of their liberalism. It is to be regretted 
that bad husbands and bad fathers, the lovers of beef and the 
victims of burgundy, men who have been outlawed from the 
pale of their own fraternity, and ’ ave no alternative but to 
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kick against it, have taken the lead. It is this that to a 
goojil cause has brought a bad name, and deterred healthier 
minds from marshalling under the same banner. The best 
of the community have thus been thrown into the rear, and, if 
tiie truth must be told, preferring to be called bigots rather than 
drunkards, they have lent the weight of their character, talents, 
and importance to a cause which they earnestly and heartily 
despise. But this state of things cannot last long. Nor 
M ould it be a compliment to the national character, if it did. 
To break the chains imposed on the human mind, to overthrow 
the barriers which oppose the free intercourse of thought, 
is a glorious enterprise. It is such an undertaking as has 
immortalized in other lands the names of a Luther and a Calvin, 
a liuss and an Erasmus. Now is the time for effecting a revo- 
lution in this country, such as they did in Europe. Now is the 
time for all to co-operate for its success. Tiie school-master 
is abroad. Hinduism has received a shock to its very founda- 
tions. Its authority is questioned, its doctrines derided. Ido- 
latry has no doubt still its votaries, and the institution of castes 
its admirers ; but the sincere devotion and unfeigned admira- 
tion, with which they were respectively regarded in former ages^ 
have now declined to a shaken belief, and an unsteady attach- 
inejit. The Brahmans, no longer the immaculate body of the 
Shastras, and drudging for their livelihood in almost all 
trades and professions, have lost much of their religious influ- 
ence ; while the Sudras, however Mulling still to observe an 
outward show of veneration towards the clergy, and to shape 
their opinions and manners according to their flat, in all mat- 
ters of petty importance, are compelled, by their position in 
life, to feel that they are now far from being the powerless serfs 
they have hitherto been. Now, therefore, is the time to strike for 
the complete annihilation of Brahmanism. Apathy at such a 
crisis must assuredly be criminal, as it will serve to give health 
and strength to a decaying evil, Mdiich, though a living and 
operative reality at the present moment, M’ants but one powerful 
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throttling to strangle it for ever. And there is no plea tliat will 
justify it. What, if the profligate and the licentious to serve 
their own ends have set us the way ? Must we therefore fall 
back from the breach which they have made, and turn traitors 
to our principles ? or shall we dare to question the power of 
the Omnipotent to bring forth good out of evil, beauty out of 
deformity, and harmony out of confusion ? Now is the time for 
all to co-operate. It is not a private or personal struggle which 
we are summoned to support. It is a contest of principle and 
opinion, a contest between the genius of civilization and the evil 
angel of ignorance. In such an encounter it's almost impious to 
doubt where success must eventually settle. Let all, tlien, gird 
up their loins who profess to reverence reason, and aspire for in- 
tellectual freedom ; let us do it under a conviction that no power 
on earth can help us, if we do not help ourselves. The Brit- 
ish Government has done much to allay our sufferings and 
elevate our national character. It may yet do more, for much 
remains undone. But all the laws that ever were enacted will 
not render a vicious, ignorant and superstitious people intelli- 
gent, virtuous and happy. The deadly Upas, whose noxious 
exhalations have made us what we are, must first be uprooted, 
ere we can reasonably expect to reap any solid advantages from 
* even the most enlightened administration on the face of the 
earth. 
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HINDU CASTE 


1. The Brihad Ar any aka Upanishad, with the commentary of 

Sankara Achdrya, and the //loss />f An/nul Giri — Bibliotheca 

Indica, Nos, 5 — 13, 16 and 18. Calcutta, 

2. The Institutes of Menu. Se/'anipore, 

Caste, as upheld at present by the followers of Brahminisni, 
bears but little resemblance to the classification which prevailed 
in the days of Menu ; still less to that which is sanctioned in 
the Vedas. The su])jcctive theology of the early Kishis, (if wc 
may so designate the hymnology, or, as it is tecbnically called, 
the Sa/ihitas of the Kicli, Yajusli, Samaii, and Atharvan,) which 
aj)[)ears to have been the first efforts of llralimlnlcal genius, 
and which, wnthout a formal and dogmatic declaration of faith, 
exliibited the devotional sentiments of the wnaters, and, in most 
instances, the manners and customs of the ages contains scarcely 
any distinct intimation even of tlic four original ra(*es supposed to 
h[i ve s])rung from Brahma/ — whilst it decidedly ignores the mived 
classes, wliich now form the gnat bulk of* 1 limbi society. The 
Brdhmanas, or tfie objective tIi(‘oso])hy of the Vedas, speak jiosi- 
tively of the four primitive orders, but are equally silent on the 
others.f As to the countless divisions of caste, wliich jirevail in 
the present day, many of tlieiu have no countenance either in 
the Sruti or the Smriti, 

The mean offices, which arc assigned to the hist order, and the 
wide gap, which is interposed between it and tlie first three 
orders, impart great probability to the siqiposition that the Sii- 
dras are the aboriginal natives of tlic soil, and that the twice- 
horn are the three-fold ramifications ol‘ a compiering I’acc. The 
Bniluuins, on settling on the fruitful plains of Hindustan, show- 
(^(1 no grcatia* generosity to the earth-born Sudras, than the 
-Normans did to their Saxon serfs in England, or than the Ame- 
ricans still do to the Indians. 

It is singular that the most stringent rules against the Siidius 
are those contained in the Puranas and the Institutes of Miaiu. 
The Vedas are not so severe. The Vedas sjieak of the Sudras 
as the lowest class, l)ut do not assign to them smh s(;rvile dutiius 
as were aiterwards imposed. ]*erha])s tin* Ivlshls Jiad not fully 
oj’ganized their aristocracy, or lenced it with severe' euactuients 

* I’rofussor Wilspn douhts Avliutlior uven tho Bnilnniiis were n'cooni/ed as a easle, 
when th(^ first Astaka of the Sanliita of the Kif^-veda was eoiiiposed. d’hat they 
weiT' so reco, Ionized in the age of the 8anluta of the Siunii Vi'da will :i[)}iear presently 
in this very article. 

t rhandfilas and PanlkaHas are mentioned a.s spccinions of the lowest and basest of 
mankind, 

n 
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ao’aiiist the ahori^iiies, when they l^egan to chant the Sanhitns, 
or speculate in the Brahinanas. Time enabled tliem afterwards 
to consolidate tlieir power, and to define the position they de.sired 
to allot to Sildras, 

Tlic Sildras had, however, occasionally risen to power and 
eminence, even during the ]>olitieal ascendancy of the Brahmins. 
The honour conferred U])on the shepherds of Brindaban by 
Krishna’s acknowledgment of them as relatives and phiymates, 
must have been aj)|>reeiated by his followers. Sildra dynasti(\s 
are sometimes mentioned as dominant in certain parts of Hin- 
dustan. The liralnna Vaibarta makes nn'iition of Druinlla, 
king of Kanyakubja, who was a cowherd and a s('rf. The 
liainayaiL ‘1 speaks of (tuha, king of Sringabei'a, a CTandala by 
caste, but houonnl with the friendship ot* the heroic sou of l)a- 
saratlai. Some ol tlu^ Puranas alsosjU'ak prophet ically of certain 
Ahltiras, or ])easant-kings. whose caste of (*oui’se is low. 

The Sudra,or the foui'lh oialer, is, ])erhaps, no longm’ in exis- 
lene(‘. That appellation, with tli<‘ disgrace attached to it in tin* 
Shastras, is now shaixal by multitudes ot' classes, which ar(i all 
e([ually (‘xcluded from the ])rivil(‘ges of the tjrin^-horn. 1Tcse 
classes, though all ranking as Sudras, kc(^j) tlK‘ms(‘lNes aloof from 
one jinothm*, and live mitirely isolated as distinct onha-s. Tin* 
foui'-fold division of the Vedas has aecoi’diiigly spun out to 
several score's of castes, of many of which no traces are found 
in tlu^ Shastras. 

I'hat the countless ramifications of the servile classes are 
monstrous corrujitions of the' original division, can admit of no 
doubt. But there', was some'thing in the^ Hindu institution of 
(‘aste, which was naturally liable; to e*orruptiou. Jt was lit for no 
other than ni()iii<froas grow th. Extra vagant as the [n’cscnt. ramifi- 
cations may aj)[)e;ar, in compariseni with the t'lmdanu'utal classi- 
fie'ation, the'y are the genuine develojnnents eil' the original 
()rinciple\ The' caste of the Srutl is to that of the Sniriti, 
iinel both are to that in actual eexisteuce in the nineteenth e'en- 
turv, as the ae*orn is to the oak. 

The; Hindu institution of caste wais, in this resjiee't, difiere'iit 
frean that ol’ any other country. The Egyptians had e;astes not 
wdiolly unlike those ol' this country, but they do not seean to have 
established them on so gre)ssly invidious a j)rlnci[>le as the Jlrah- 
inlns. The wdse men e)f Egy])t wa;re no douht eepuilly jeahms 
with those ed' India of the least depart u res from the law s they had 
laid down, but the authors ol' the hievoglyj)hie:s seem te) have 
enfore;e;d them more; as civil and j)olitie*al, and less as religious 
and moral, institutiems, than the authors of the Veelas. B<»th 
had probably the same ends in view^; both aimed at the per- 
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jK'tiial inaintouaiice of tlio saino professions in the same families; 
l)otli w(‘re ])rolr<il)ly e((ually desirous of placing tli(‘ir own digni- 
fi(^s and privileges above the competition of the lower classes ; 
both had ])i‘rhaps reasoned that those, who were rude and vulgar 
in their manners, should not be confounded with the learned and 
the polished ; both had probably been guided by the mistaken 
id('a, that the arts and sciences would thrive best l)y being con- 
fided to particular families, res])onsible b)r, and interested in, their 
cnltlvation and devadojunent ; both ])erha])s thought, that, in the 
rude aiid ijifaaitine state of society in which they lived, the peo- 
ph^ would not make a, judiedons division of labour without the 
intc'rveution of the legislature; but the Egy[)tian, in carrying 
out his j)rinci[)les, was satisfied with making a positive classifica- 
tioinand pronouncing it nnalterabh'. The Ilrahinin w('nt a stc'p 
further, and bascal his division on an invidious represent.ation of 
the cia'aTion its(df. Tlie Ilralnnin, the Kshet riya, the Vaishya., 
and the Sudra AV('re of dilfcj'cnt oi’dci’s, not because they were 
so classed j)olilicalIy by lh(^ (‘ivil powc'r, whieh Avas th(.‘ocratl(‘, 
but bec<'ius(^ tlu'v AV(*rc of dijjcvcut /y/cc.v from the heginning. 
The Ilrahminical division Avas therefore a nforal and religions, no 
less than a judifu'dl^ Institution. 

'This was a baneful priucij)le in llie TIindu instil utes. It de- 
nied in efiect the (‘ouunon origin of our sjk*c1(‘s. Jt Avas calculat- 
ed to extinguish all f(dlow feeling iii human ix'ings of dithu’eiit 
class(‘s, wlio Avc're. br(‘thr(‘n in no otlu'r sense Ilian that in which 
men and (piadrupeds might be calk'd brethren — owing to their 
cn^atiou by tlie sahu' Almighty Jhiwer. 

1 Ik; Ib’ahiniiis fortified tiu'ii* svst(‘m of caste by discouraging 
ini('rmarriages betwi'cn tlu' s(‘veral orders. Intermarriagi'S w(Te 
not, so j-igorously I'orbidden in the Ix'ginning as tiK'y ai’c now ; 
but they Avere considered, if not absolutelydisrepiitable, at le.asi 
•Impropi'i- and unworthy mat<hes. The niarrlagt'. of a k'lnale of 
a supc'rlor order Avitli a male of an inferior class Avas ('sjiecdally 
discouraged. 

lint human ])ass!ons are not easily restrained, ddie heart 
stops not to impiin; Avhether the obje.ct of its atli'ctlons 
s])rang from the mouth or the arm ol' Hrahma. Since inte.r- 
marriages wtwe not absohiti'ly jwohlbited, men were notAvanting 
to avail themselves ol* tlu; liberty reluchintly given. Mixed 
marrlag(\s Avere contracted in tin; e,om‘S(; of time; and th.'it even 
in cases where the husband Avas of an inferior class to the Avlfe. 
The (idudharm rule, which allowed the union of* nuih; and fio 
inale from mere iinimal impulse, Avithoiit Avaitlng for foi’in or ce- 
remony, and the BffhlK/s(f onlinance, which gave liberty to a 
soldier to capture the females of vanipiished foes, contributed, 
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pcrha])s more tlian any otlicr circumstance, to multiply the num- 
ber of mixed marriages. 

These marriages necessarily caused minuter sub-divisions of 
the four primitive orders. If the Brahmin and Kshetriya were 
of different races, their union must produce an intermediate 
race"*^ — a half-caste, which was neither Brahmin nor Kslietriya. 
Similar consequences would follow from the union of the other 
orders. The four orders miglit thus soon give rise to twelve 
mixed classes, or Sankara b«rw«.s*, which, with the original ])nre 
castes, would extend to dxteen races. • This may be illustrated 
by the following tabular formula: — 


1. Brahmin maU', witli Brahmin female, produeiiif^ pure Bralmiin. 


2. — 

with Kshetriya — 

an impure race. 

3. — 

with Vaishya — 

an impure race. 

4. — with Sudra — 

/>. Kshetriya male with nralimiu — 

G. with Kshetriya — 

an impure race, 
an impure race, 
pure kshetriya, 

7. — 

W'ith V^aisliya — 

an impure race. 

H. — 

h. Vaishya male 
10. — 

11. — 

12. — 

13. Sudra male 

14, — 

— 

IG. - 

with Sudra. 
witli Brahmin 
witli Kshetriya 
witli Vaishya 
with Sudra 
with Brahmin 
with Kshetriya 
with Vaishya 
with Sudi’a 

an imjmre rae(*. 
an inqnin' race, 
an impure race, 
pure Vai.sliya, 
an impure rare, 
an impure race, 
an inquire rai'i'. 
an imi>nrc race, 
pure Sudra. ' 


( The Vaidya or 
) medieal tT'ihe, 
Th(‘ Nisliada. 
The Suta. 

(The Kaibartha 
I and Bajjfatita. 
The Ug’ra. 


The Kayastha. 
Tlic CliandiUa. 
The Baulkasa. 
Ayagava. 


The twelve half-castes in the foregoing table might, in ]n*u- 
ccss of time, be esteemed as established races* of respectal)i]ity ; 
blit the irregular ])a.ssions of men would not be satisfied evc'ii 
with these. The Sankaras miglit go on multiplying until the 
numlier eapialled the sipiare of sixteim, or until mixed marriages 
might be absolutely forbidden. Such, in our opinion, has actu- 
ally been the case in India ; irregular marriages have occasion-* 
cd the dcvelojiment of cavSte, and exposed, at a great cost, the 
unsound principle inherent in it. 


Ttie Hindu Ideas of Caste.—TIic Hindu religion has 
mixed up the idea of caste with the cosmogony itself. Pour 
orders of human beings are said to liaie been created at 

* “In all classes they, and they only, who arc bom, m a direct order of \viv(‘s, equal 
in class, and virj^-ins at the time of marriage, are to be considered as the same in class 
witli their fatliers •, sons begotten l>y twice-born jiien or ^\omen ol’ the class n(^\t im- 
mediately below them, wis(; legislators call shnilar, not tlu' same^ in class with their 
parents, because they are deg-radtsl to a middle rank hetwiam both, by the lowness of 
their motlu'rs. They are natned in order Murdhabliishuta, Mahishya^ and Ivarana or 
Kayastha, and their sev<'ral employments are teaching, military cx(‘rcises, music, as- 
tronomy, keeping herds, and attendance on princes.”— Afc'»M x, 5, G. 
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the same time witli tlic gods, demi-gods, and demons, who 
ui]ial)lt the fourteen lokas of tlic Siiastrns, the upper and 
the lower worlds. Except their common humanity, those four 
onlers might be considered creatures, as distinct in their origin 
and race, as they were in their social ])Osition in the re- 
public of Hindiiisni. The Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Val- 
shya, and the Sudra might be classified under categories, no 
less diversified than those of the Gandharvas, Kinnaras, and 
8i<ldlias. The Ib’ahma Vaibartha Purana, in dc'scril)iug the 
creation, actually distineflishes the creatures that were produc- 
ed, as “ the Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaishya, the Sudra, 

^ tlie Yaksha, the Gandharva, the Kiunara, &c.” 

But notwithstanding the eagerness, with which the authors of 
the Shastras have sought to rejwcsent the institution of caste as 
coeval with the creation, it is not diiHcult to detect ])assages, 
incautiously inserted, which prove that the formation even of 
the four first orders was gradual, and that tliere was a time when 
all mankind acknowledged themselves as one ra(‘c. dims docs the 
truth ooze out of the Vedas and Puninas themselves.* It was not 
Brahma at the creation, but the Brahmins long after the 
creation, that ci’cated the difflu-ent orders, and fathered them 
upon their four-headed ])rog(mitor. 

The Hindu theory of caste may be viewed in three diflhrent 
aspects. Tlic first is that which tlu‘ Sriiti or the Vedas ])r(isent ; 
the second is exliihited in the Smriti, the Puranas, and other 
Slinstras; the third is observed in the jwaetiee of the day. In 
other words the tlna^e primary rules of the Hindu l‘aith are 
C([ually decisive in their doctrine of caste; though they (‘xhibit 
it Tinder different phases. The Vedas give the simplest out- 
lines; the Smriti and the Puranas fill up tlic rude touclu's, and 
jm'sent a body to the system ; the jiractiee of the age has inijirov- 
•ed on the Shastras with a vengeance, and presents a monstr- 
ous jiicture, at which ]\Ienu himself might stare witli amazci- 
ment. 

Tlie reasons, for wliich wc have ])hu‘ed tlie P>riliad Aranyaka 
Uiianishad and the Institutes of Menu at the head of an aiViele 
on Hindu Caste, are, tliat tliey severally rei)reseut the two great 
epochs, that have already ])assed in the lii story of that institution. 
We shall have to (]uote tlie P)rIIiad Aranyaka largely in exhlhit- 
iiig the Vedic theory of caste; and Menu is the leader of tlie 
secondary Shastras, the Smriti, the Puranas, and tlie Tantras. 
Oiir ohjcct in this article being to trace the origin and develop- 

* The Brihad Aranyaka ITpaiiishad says, as will he presently s{‘('n, that Brah- 
mins alone were (Teat(Ml at fi)-st. Does not this eoiintenanee the 'idea that, when tlie 
Brahmins settled in ladia, tin y had no c(tstCf and that this eliussiCieation wius an atter- 
thouj^-ht ? 
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mont of casto, we shall necessarily have to devote a large por- 
tion of our space to extracts from the Shastras. 


On the Theokt of Caste, as contained in the Vedas. 
— The most h^aiaicd pandit in J^engal lias need to talk with ditti- 
dence ot‘ what ho may consider to b(‘. the teaching of t he Vedas 
on any ])oint, especially when negative pr()])ositions are concerned. 
It may he doid)ted Avhether a c<>py of the entire Vi'das is pro- 
(Mirahle in any ])art of Hindustan ; 4t, is more than ])rohahle 
that such a eo])y does not (‘xist in Jiengal. It Avonld scana^ly he 
mod(‘st or safe, under such circiimstanc.es, to say lhat such and 
sucli doctriiK'S aia^ vot contained in the Vedas. We wish it 
therefore' to be understood, once for all, that wlu'ii we speak of 
the Vedas, we imnn such ])ortions of them as have issued in 
])ortable shape's from the fairope'-an, or the Indian, press. W(‘ do 
not jnetend to have see'ii, much le'ss read, all tlie Vedas, nor 
are we a(;([iiainted with occult passages luihing in their inac- 
cessihle ])arts. 

The Vedas are divide'd into Saiiliitas and Bralnnands ; the 
I'oniK'r be'ing d('ve)tional, the' latte'r didae'tie\ The' Sanhitas a|)- 
pe'ar to |)re'-su])pose' a state of soc'iet y in which an orde'r of' j)riests 
was lu'ld in the highest rewe'remce. ddu'y w('re e'onside'red as 
the repositaries of learning and laveiurite's of the suj)erior j)ow- 
ers. Their ene'inie's we're' denoune'e'd as spiritual outhrvs, Avhose 
destrne'-tion might be ])iously prayc'd t'or.* 

The llrahmaiavs, or dielactic parts, inendcate ('XjU'cssly the ide'a 
of a four-fold division of caste, ed' whiedi the' first three ai‘e 
S('])arat('d by a broad line iVoi'n the fourth. The Ilrahmin, llie 
Kshe'triya, and the Vaisya are emnside're'd races of ]H^('uliar 
(‘xe'ellency. Ihrth, in any of thiise race's, is lu'ld as a rewarel of* 
vii’tiK' and pie-ty.l d'he Sudra on the contrary is a low and 
ignoble race, destitute of the privilege of stuelying the Vedas. 

* <crt ii “ tiu; 

Irnniod Bralniiins take*- ai) tlu'ir alxaU* close' ]»y thoc.” — Sam. Vvd. San. 1 Prop. 4 
Dasat. Wh verse. 

II “ Do not rcspe'ct those, who hate tlic Brahmins/’ — 
Sam. Yeil. mtara. Sun. 1 Prap. 

II ‘‘ those who hate Brahmins/’— Nam. Ved. San. 1 Adh 
a Prap. Tlie saiiu' passaj^e oeenrs also in the l llara San. C Prap. f)rd verse,. 

■f' tt ? fTf^ ■I'y 

* ■^T II “T].«sc w]].. 

hehave excellently in this world attain to exeelh-nt races hcreaft.(‘r, aerreeahly t(t their 
woiks, whether it be tlie race e>t‘ Brahmins, or K-shetriyas, or V^aisyas.”— CV/am/oyi/a 
IJjxinishad /). Prap. 0. 
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Of the tlircc exalted races, tlic Vedas of’ course look upon 
ilie Brahinlns as tlie most dignified and honourable. A few })as- 
sages ihere are, wliicli show that the Kshetriyas sometimes con- 
tested tile palm of su])eriority with the Brahmins; but the 
Brahmin is nevertheless the hero of tlie Vedas. Thus : — 

II 

Tlie Brahmins are our superiors .” — Talttaruja Upantshad 
xi. 3. 

Tile commentator expands the text by observing that the 
Brahmins are superior, because of their sacerdotal character. 

The institution of caste is a ])rominent feature oF the Vedic 
cosmogony ; but the creation itself was a gi'adual succession 
of acts. Bi'ahma, the first cause, though natui'ally intelligent 
;iiid joyful, was for nn indefinite j*crlod In a state of toi’por and 
inaction, llis ‘ vis inertia)’ was however overcome by the con- 
(‘('j)tion of the j)rolific and mystmaoiis ld<‘a — (diaf}Krs//H\ ‘‘ I am.” 
A ci'lebrated Buropt'aji philosopher''^' (h'diiced his existence from 
the fact of his iiihuhinp. We ai’e not told how Brahma came to 
the; same eonelusion : but we are informed that his C()n(*e])tlon 
ol till' id(‘a — — produced the principle of (ilutnharu, oi’ 
individual coiiseiousiu'ss. ddiis led to a, desire of cre.ation, or 
I’iither of generation ; and the desire was I'ollowed by the act. 
He gradnatly (’reated the ehmients, gods, dcnil-gods, and men. 

It. is said that of men he first cr(‘:itcd only Bi’alnnins, or 
]*:ilh(‘i’ th.at, altlarngh he h.ad made males and f(‘males, he did not 
for a while create tlu; distinctions of castes and orders. 

^ TT ATT II 

“ The Brahmins alone existed in the beginning.” — Bi'ilituL 
Vpdu. 1 />/'. 1 1 Kdmiihd, 

Or, as Sankarrniuirjya ex[)ounds the ]>assage: — 

The Kshetriyas and the otlun- castes were ^t that time one 
and the same with the Brahmins. There was no dlstlncthm of 
‘ orders. Brahmlnism alone existed.” 

But this state of things did not gratify Bi’ahma, or, as wo 
may fiiirly concliuhg it would not have been fjuite gratifying t(» 
his fiivourite sons, the Brahmins. A world of tlu'cloglcal doctoi's 
was not what Ac wanted, or what /Ac// would relisli. Where 
evtTy one was a spiritual guide, there could be neither dignity 
nor importances in the office. Accordingly — 

il 

‘‘ All being omg he did not, enjoy It.” — Brihud, Upun. iv. 10 


+ l)c;> Caitc?' , (rtjo sum 
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Sankanicharjya expounds it thus : — 

TTfcrT^^rf% ^ fWcm 

^TT^f^W^: 11 

“ He did not enjoy a state of things, in which there were no 
‘ Kshetriyas and others for the protection of the world.” 

He therefore : — 

^ 11 

“ Largely created the Kshetriyas of excellent natures.” — 
Briha(L Upon, iv. 11. 

He not only replenished the earth with these guardian heroes, 
but filled heaven itself with sons of IMars. 

^T-^crTpff T W 

A 

nm tr<T II 

SI 

“ Indra, Vanina, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yaina, Mrityu, 
^ Tshana, were Kshetriyas among the gods.”* 

The commentator describes in detail the sovereignty of these 
warlike and royal gods : — 

T TJW{ 11 *^^¥1 11 $THT 

11 W II ftTHWT II 

Nj S ^ 

wm II 

Indra was the lord of the gods, Varuna of a([uatic animtds, 
^ Soma of the Prahmins, Rudra of the animals, Parjanya of 
‘ lightning and meteors, Mrityu of diseases, Ishana of liglit.” 

The courtly author of the Upaiiishad then interrupts the 
thread of his narration for a while in orvler to sing an eulogy on 
this newly created martiid race, forgetting for a moment the 
over-weening aiTogance with which his fraternity have, in all 
ages, harped on tlie dignity of their priesthood. He compli- 
ments the holders of temjioral scejitres with a degree of Eras- 
tianism, which would shock the sacerdotal sensibilities of a Vyas 
or Menu; he admits that on certain occasions tin; Kshetriya is 
supreme, higher even tliau the Rrahmins, wlio, from an inferior 
position, arc to do obeisance to him : f — 

cfWcT ^‘TTcT Tir ■jra ii 

But not even did the formation of tlic Kshctriyati give rest 


+ Brihad XTpau. h . Brahiiiaii 11. 
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to the active energy of which Brahma was now possessed. The 
commentator says, that it was the want of a community to 
develop the resources of the earth, and to create the treasures, 
of whicli (by anticipation) the Kshetriyas were constituted the 
guardians, tliat continued to disturb the creator’s mind. Ac- 
cordingly he made a third order — the Vaisyas. 

^ ^ il Brihad Vpan. iv. 12. 

‘‘He created the Vaisyas for the purpose of acquiring wealth,’* 
says Sankaracharjya. 

^ fwwnW' II 

This earthly order too had its prototype in heaven. The celes- 
tial Vaisyas were however amip^micfi, not individuals ; for, adds 
the commentator, “ Companies, not individuals, are able to ai> 

‘ quire wcaltli.”* 

“ Still,” says the Veda, “he was not satisfied,” because, ac- 
cording to the commentator, “ there was a want of servants, or 
‘ slaves.” “ lie therefore made the order of the Sudras.” 

^JnTcTfr ?T TTT^ ^ II Brihad. U])an. iv« 1 3. 

/ <d 

Such is the Vedic account of the creation and the Institu- 
tion of caste. The Vedas do not sjieak much of the mixed 
classes, which afterwards became so numerous, and are now tljc 
great strength of the system. The (’handalas and Banlkasas 
alone are mentioned as most desjncable races produced by the 
union of different castes. 

^ 5 II Brihad, Upan, ill. 22. 

The commentator says : — 

^nwrcr^: II 

“ Chandala is the offspring of a Sudra by a Brahmin female, 

‘ and a Paulkasa of the same by a Kshetriya feinale.” — Sankara- 
vkarji/a on the above text, 

11 Brihad. Upan. iv. 2. 

OTT THU irrafT^’tT 

II Sanhardchdrjya on the 

above passage. 

C 
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From tlie preceding account we may draw tlic following 
inferences : — 

1. The Vedas uphold the doctrine of caste no less tena- 
ciously than the other Shastras. We have just seen that the 
most philosophical parts of them — those which the followers of 
the Vedant consider as the cream of the Shastras to the dis- 
regard of the rest — the most solemn Upanishads themselves, 
inculcate the idea of a four-fold caste. 

2. Agreeably to the doctrine of the Veda, caste is a reli- 
gious, not a civil, institution. It was Brahma, the creator of 
llie universe, that was the founder of caste. 

3. Notwithstanding the inference just made, it plainly aj)- 
]>cars from the U])anishad itself that the institution of caste 
was gradual. Instead of Brahma being dissatisfied, as we are 
fold, with a state of society in which distinctions did not exist, 
Ihe truth seems to be that aspiring Brahmins gradually esta- 
blished the supremacy of their own order, and passed it as an 
ordinance of Brahma, as old as the creation. 

4 . The mixed races, produced by the irregular union of 
different castes, had already attracted notice in the age of the 
Vedas ; but they were as yet not numerous. 


On the Theory of Caste, contained in the SMiiin and 
o riiEU Shastras. — The theory of caste contained in the Smriti, 
and other Shastras, inferior to the Vedas, is distinguished princi- 
jrdly by its greater development. The caste of the Smriti is to 
the caste of the Vedas as the full-grown tree is to the tender plant. 
But the full-grown tree often presents an appearance very dif- 
ibreiit from its first germ. Witliout noticing tlie gradual deve- 
lopment of the stems, it would be difficult to identify the stately 
Banian with the diminutive plant. Some general features are 
however unmistakeable. The system of caste upheld by the 
Smriti appears gigantic in comparison with that of the Vedas, 
but contains nothing which may not be traced to the original 
institution. The Smriti speaks more dogmatically and boldly 
of sacerdotal dignity, and looks doAvn with greater haughtiness 
on the degradation of the Sudra. When the Vedas were com- 
])osed. Brahmin! cal ascendancy had not reached its climax. The 
priests wci’c indeed honored as the guardians of literature and 
religion ; the respect due to intellectual eminence was cheerfully 
tendered ; they wc^b venerated as men whose occupations were 
peaceful, who toiled in solitude for the improvement of literature, 
who chanted the Vedas, and offered sacrifices for the well-being 
vof the State, The indignation of the whole community would 
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be excited against the sacrilegious individual who would dare 
to injure or insult such a fraternity. All this was natural, and 
in some respects reasonable ; but there was sometliing in the prin- 
ciple of caste, which was pregnant with corruption — something 
so invidious in the exaltation of race above race — that it must 
sooner or later have broken through the restraints of reason and 
moderation. The Brahmins did not rest contented with tlie 
dignity due to priests. They began to arrogate to themselves 
divine honours. Nothing less than the title of earthli/ gods^ 
or equal honours with Vishnu and other celestials, would satisfy 
their ambition. 

The pretensions of Hildebrand were trilling in comparison 
with those of the Brahmins. He laboured to magnify the dignity 
of a pontiff already invested with sovereign power, and to exalt 
tlie honour of a throne already revered as the holy see. He 
})ersonated a royal priest, who held the keys of heaven, but 
whose pretensions were owing to iiromotion or election, not 
race. The Brahminical theory invests every offspring of Brah- 
ma’s mouth with the powers and privileges of a J^pe by virtue 
of his birth. His ]>ersoii and property are declared sacred, 
his word immutable, his wisdom unrivalled, his ])owcrs un- 
limited. 

The monopoly of learning by the Brahmins was the cause of 
such lofty pretensions. There were few readers or writers 
beyond the sacerdotal college. There was no public opinion 
to control the Brahmins ; no fear of criticism to restrain their 
vagrancies ; no community of independent readers to keep their 
imaginat ions at bay. They fancied what they pleased ; and they 
wrote what they fancied. 

The word Smritl is a comprehensive term, and admits great 
latitude of interpretation. It comprehends the didactic writings, 
Dr reMleetions of every sage reputed as inspired. The Puranas 
arc heroic poems, recounting the exploits of kings and giving 
the traditions of the country. The Tantras are miscellaneous 
compositions, addressed by Mahadeva to Parvati. 

Menu stands at the head of the NmnVe and other Shastras infer- 
ior to the Vedas, and is of the highest authority in practical reli- 
gion, morals, and politics. In representing the theory of caste, 
contained in these secondary Shastras, our references will princi- 
pally be to Menu. We may here explain, that, in quoting this 
ancient legistator, we have given the passages as translated by 
Sir William Jones. The reputation of Sir William Jones will 
be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his version. We 
have not therefore cited the original. We have observed the 
same rule in our quotations from the Vishnu Purana, where 
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we have made use of Wilson’s translation. In all other cases 
we have given the original passages, whether they be from the 
Yedas, or Puranas, with literal translations of our own. 

The primitive institution of caste is thus expressed by Menu : 
— That the human race might be multiplied, he caused the 
‘ Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra (so named 
‘ from the scripture, protection, wealth, and labour) to proceed 
^ from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot.” — i. 31. “ To 
‘ Brahmins he assigned the duties of reading the V eda, of teach- 
^ ing it, of sacrificing, of alluring others to sacrifice, of giving 
‘ alms (if they be rich), and, if indigent, of receiving gifts. To 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, 
‘ to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are in few 
words the duties of a Kshetriya. To keep herds of cattle, to 
^ bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on 
^ trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land, arc prescribed, 
‘ or "permitted^ to a Vaisya. One princit)al duty the supreme 
' ruler assigned to a Sudm ; namely, to serve the before-mcn- 
‘ tioned classes, without depreciating their worth.” — i. 88 — 91. 

This proves sufficiently that caste is a religious institution, the 
duties of the different orders being defined by the creator himself. 
The Bhagavat Gita says : — 

xTTelW ^ ^ II 8 1 II II 

i SI 

“ I have created the four castes according to their various 
qualifications and acts.” — iv. 13. 

The Vishnu Purana says : — There sprang from his (Brah- 
‘ ina’s) mouth, beings especially endowed Avith the quality of 
^ goodness ; others from his breast, pervaded by the quality of 
‘ foulness ; others from his thighs, in whom foulness and dark- 
^ ness prevailed ; and others from his feet, in whom the qm^ty of 
^ darknesss predominated. These were, in succession, beings of 
^ the several castes. Brahmins, Kshetrlyas, Vaisyas, and 
‘ Sudras.” — Chap. vi. Wilson, p. 44. 

The BrdlimanU Purana, in a hymn addressed to Vishnu, has 
these words : 


IT wer* tot ii wrunrsf! 

^ II mrm ^i^T^T'^TifTTT TEnwr 

W' II irarf^^r^^m^rTTri! ii tr?i ttttt 

li 


Reverence to thee, 0 thou (sacred) tree ; the Brahmins 
‘ are thy root, the Kshetriyas thy trunk, the Vaisyas thy 
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^ brandies, and tlie Sudi*as thy bark. The Brahmins with 
‘ their characteristic fire issued from thy mouth, the kings 
with their weapons from thy arm, the Vaisyas from thy thigh, 
^ the Sildras from thy feet.” — Papaprashamanastavo,, 

The Maliiibharata puts the following words into the mouth of 
the creator : — 

i II 

\J ^ 

mil n 


“ The Bralmiins are my mouth, the Kshetriyas my arms, the 
‘ Vaisyas my thighs, and the Sudras my feet. Their powers 
^ decrease in gradation.” — Vanaparva, 187 chap. 


■39;^>!rT^ TCtr II ^iWTfir srfwwrf^ 

II ^ ^ w ii 

^ ii lim rafer^- 

II II 

5TTW^i!r^ II ’S;5;sirtftT 

II ^ -stT;! ^•^leVRB II 


The Bhagavat Gita thus describes the several castes and their 
duties : 

0 thou afflicter of tliy foes ! the duties of Bralmiins, Kshetriyas, 
‘ Vaisyas, and Sudras, are distributed agreeably to their natural 
^ characteristic (qualities. The natural duties of the Brahmins 
arc subjugation of the mind and body, austerity, sanctity, 
‘ forbearance, rectitude, divine and human knowledge, and faith. 
‘ Those of the Kshetriyas are heroism, energy, patience, policy, 
^ not fleeing in battle, generosity, aptitude in governing. Those 
‘ of the Vaisyas are commerce, agriculture, and tending cattle. 
‘ The duty of the Sudra is to serve the other orders. By devo- 
^ tioii to his particular duty a man attains perfection.” — xviii, 
41—43. 

The prominent features of the system of caste taught in the 
Smriti are : (1.) the exalted dignity of the Brahmins, approaching, 
if not actually amounting, to their deification ; (II.) the complete 
depression of the Siidras ; and (III.) the multiplication of the 
mixed races. 
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I. The exalted dignity of the Brahmins appears — (l)from 
tlic sanctity ascribed to their persons; (2) the veneration due to 
their order ; (3) tlie privileges and powers peculiar to them ; 
(4) the high duties expected from them, and (5) the aggravated 
nature of oifences committed against their persons or properties. 

1. The sanctity ascribed to the Brahmins. 

Menu says : — 

Since the Brahmin sprang from the most excellent parts, 

‘ since he was the first born, and since he possesses the Yeda, he 
‘ is by right the chief of this. whole creation.” The very birth 
‘ of a Brahmin is a cemstant incarnation of Dharma, god of 
‘ justice ; for the Brahmin is born to promote justice and to pro- 
^ cure ultimate liappiness.” — i. 93 — 98. 

“When a Brahmin sjwings to light, he is born above the 
^ world, the chief of all c.rcatiires, assigned to guard the treasury 
‘ of duties, religious aibi civil.” — i. 99. 

“ Wliat mnn, desirous of life, would injure those (z. c., the 
^ Bralmiijis) by ihe ^ud of whom, tliafc is by whose oblations, 
‘ worlds and gods perpetually subsist. A Bralunin, wdiether 
^ learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity ; even as fire is a 
‘ powerful divinity, whether consecrated or pojmlar.” — ix. 310, 
317. 

“ Tims, alrlioiigli Brj#imins employ themselves in all sorts of 
‘ mean occupation, they must invariably be honored, for they 
‘ are something transcendently divine.” — ix. 319. 

“ From ]>riority of birth, from superiority of origin, from a 
‘ more exact kno\vledg(^ of scriptures, and from a distinction in 
^ the sacrificial thread, the Brahmin is the lord of all classes.” — 
X. 3. 

Thus far Menu. Other worthies speak in the same tone. We 
shall quote a few : — 

ht yir«!*iiaT=f h 
^ II 

“ The Brahmin is the most excellent of all creatures by rea- 
‘ son of his austerity, his learning, and his placidness ; how much 
‘ more so, if joined with my parts.” — Sri Bhdgavat, x. 86, 40. 

XTTOT 8 II 
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‘‘ 0 king, the Brahmins are earthly gods, to be adored and ho- 
‘ nored with commendations. They pass through four states in 
‘ life, and are propagators of my religion.” — Kalki Purdna, 
chap. 4. 

nw* II ciw 

II fwsTJ ifeq-w 

s# 

TTcnt f^’SR.nrc ii 

The Brahmin is the exalted lord of all the castes. To him 
*■ should gifts be made with faith and reverence. The Brahmin 
^ re])resentB all divinities in himself, a visible god on the earth, 

‘ who saves the giver in the impassable ocean of the world.” — 
Padma Purdna, Krhjd Yoga Sdra, xx. 

Again : — 

fir tr^rirt^nt ii 

Cn 

^ ?rr^r Hi^Kwr ii 

? wtwt ii 

^siT^T tfw ^ tKHf! II 

t^^TT! II 
W5ET1J! II 

'j 0 \ C\ \» 

“ All the Brahmins are excellent and always to bo honored 

* without discrimination, wdiether they are learned or imlearxied. 

^ Those excellent Brahmins, who are guilty of such crimes as 
^ theft, are offenders against themselves, not others. Brahmins are 
‘ masters of the Kshetriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras, they arc masters 

• " of one another, and to be worshipped, being earthly gods.” — 
Pid, chap, 20. 

2. TJic veneration in which the Bralnniiis are held, appears 
from the reverence due to themselves, and from the disgrace to 
which their contemners wawe exposed. Tims : — 

“ The student must consider a Brahmin, tliongh but ten years 
^ old, and a Kshetriya though aged a hundred years, as fatlier 
^ and son ; — as betwcicn tliose two, the young Brahmin is to be 
‘ respected as the father.” 

Among all those, if they be met at one time, tlie priest just 
‘ returned home, and the prince are most honored; and of’ those 
‘ two, the priest just returned should be treated witli more res- 

* pect than the prince.” — Menu, ii. 135 — 139. 

Constantly must he (the king) show respect to Brahmins, 
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‘ who have grown old, both in years and in piety, who know the 
‘ scriptures, who in body and mind are pure ; for he, who honors 
^ the aged, will perpetually be honored even by cruel dc- 
‘ mens.” — II)id^ vii 38. 

The Mahabharata says : — 

^ XRst II 

II 

The Brahmins are thus to be worshipped by those who do- 
^ sire heaven .” — Vana Farva, chap, 199. 

The Brahma Vaiharta says : 


9-1 9t5t ^ vr9cf 


He, who docs not immediately bow down, when he sees his 
‘ tutor, or a Brahmin, or the image of a god, becomes a hog on 
‘ the earth .” — Brahma Vaihartha^ Pralmti^ chap. 50. 


Brahmins arc not to be despised, whether they behave well 
‘ or ill .” — Mahdhhdrat Adi, 189. 

Again : — 

N? -s 

^5c[ ^ oTX ^ ^ "STTWcTr* tf^sncTl^^T II 

Nj VI d 

wr^JSTT ^TRJT^r w^sTT w*rJT; ii 
wm 9?nrT^ ^ ii 

^ ^ 5|IWI JTTXr II 

“ Whether learned or unlearned, civilized or barbarous, Brali- 
^ mins arc not to be dcsjhscd: they are like fire smouldering in 
ashes. As the flaming fire, though it be in a cemetery, is free 
* from fault, so is the Brahmin a great god, whether learned or 
^ unlearned.” — J//ld, Yana Farva, chap. 199. 

Of that king, in whose dominion a learned Brahmin is afhict- 
ed with hunger, the kingdom will in a short time be afflicted 
‘ with famine.” — Menu, vii. 134. 

■sTT^iir fwwajfT •i^Itiw h 

SJ NJ 

xnr ii 
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'' ^ V* (K' 

<l^^<sn*n t^^Pci I) 

•v^ . ^ 

f^ w g-TW^’ II 

^ • '* ».y ,, 

trra^ ?r3^ ^rgr^ ■snjrm ii 


f^SrUBT xn^fiTWI^ ^ BrJ' W^cT II 

?fKf ^ram# ^fHr ^ mr: W xnci^! ii 

SJ 


■ ^JSrtT JTT ^<tT)iH: 


!J<r^ T Ml ’ ^t< T 9^ BEnfftm WJERT II 


AVhatcvcr good man bows to a Brahmin, reverencing him 
^ as Vishnu, is blessed with long life, with sons, with reiiovvn, and 
with pros])erity. But whatever foolish man does not bow to a 
^ Brahmin on the earth, Kesava desires to strike off* his liead with 
‘ his chakra. Whosoever bears but a drop of water, wliich has 
^ been in contact with a Brahmins foot, all the sins in his body 
‘ are immediately destroyed. Whosoever carries on his head the 
^ holy things touched by a Brahmin’s foot, verily, verily J say, 
^ he is freed from all sins. Whatever good man worshi})s a Brah- 
^ min, going round him, obtains the merit of going round the 
‘ worhl with its seven continents.” — Padma Pur ana Krhjd Yaga-- 
mra^ xx. 


Even wicked Brahmins arc to be venerated ; but not Sudras, 
‘ though of subdued passions. The cow tluit eats foul things 
‘ is better than the pig with good dispositions.” — Ilml. 

.*1. Peculiar powers and privileges are given to the Brahmi- 
nlcal order. Menu says ; — 

Whatever exists in the Universe, is all in effect, tliomjh not 
*’ in form, the Avcalth of the l>rahmin ; since the Brahmin is eij- 
^ titled to it all by liis primogeniture and eminence of birth. 

The Brahmin cats but his OAvn food ; wears but his own 
‘ apparel, and bestows but his own in alms. Through the beiie- 
‘ volencc of the Brahmins, indeed, other mortals enjoy life. 

“ He (the Brahmin) alone deserves to possess this whole 
' earth.”—!. 100, 101, 105. 

hTom a Brahmin, Avho Avas born in that country, let all men 
on earth learn their several usages.” — ii. 20. 
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‘‘ A king, even though dying from \yant, must not receive any 
‘ tax from a Brahmin learned in the Vedas, nor suher such a 
‘ Bralimin, residing in his territories, to be afflicted with huri- 
gcr.” — vii. 133. 

“ Never shall the king slay a Brahmin, tliough convicted of 
‘ all possible crimes. Let him banish tlie offender from his realm, 
‘ but with all his property secure and his body Linhurt. 

No greater crune is known on earth than slaying a Brahmin, 
‘ and the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an 
‘ idea of killing a priest.” — viii. 380, 381. 

The pr()i)erty of a Brahmin shall never be taken as an 
‘ escheat by the king.” — ix. 189. 

4. Correspondingly high duties w'cre expected from Bndimins. 
Those, who arrogate to themsel\ es great honors, must at least pro- 
iess to be guidecl by a more elevated standard of duty than their 
neighbours. A man, Vvho prides himsedf on the greainess of his 
origin, must admit, iliat it behovetli him to observe higher juinci- 
])les of morality, than those over whom he affects su])criorit y. The 
Brahmins have accordingly laid dowm severe rules for the 
government of their order. Whether the authors of tlie Shas- 
tras intended, that their austere rules should be followed out in 
j)ractice, or whether they imu'cly pro])osed to exhibit their 
idea of priestly dignity without intending to realize it, it is nut 
easy to determine. One thing, however, is certain, that as the 
Brahmin acknowledged no earthly sui)erior, he had little ap- 
prehension of his delimpicncies ])eing severely visited. He could 
not be called to account for departing from his maxims, 
because no one was at liberty to judge him. An austere 
rule of life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his 
inclinations, than he himself chose to allow. 

The Brahmin is required to pass through four stages in life, 
the first is, that of a and is called Brahm,acJi(ir(/a. In thio 

state, his })rlucipal duty is to ])rosecute his studies under his ])rin- 
cipal’s roof, and to render implicit obedience to his order. This 
is the period of his education. He is subject to rules as stringent, 
as those by which the inmates of a Po])ish monastery are bound. 

• The second stage of a Brahmin s life is that of a householder. 
He is then properly a member of society, or, what Homan Ca- 
tholics call, a secular priest. But he must not j)erform any mean 
offices for his livelihood. He must not accept gifts from a Sudra. 
He must not even perform sacrifices for the benefit of the servile 
order, nor must he even, for pleasure or gain, assist in such low 
and frivolous occupations, as those of music, singing, dancing. 
Neither must he live by his pen. He is above all such profane 
employments, and is bound to a life of devotion and self-denial. 
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'*r fsTER ^^trrflr! n 

'ET ^■^TETT^ 'EI EH ff^! II 
ET^TOT! II 

sfirfiisw ^TEjnET II 

Tlic Bnihinin, who marries a Suclra, or performs funeral 
* rites, dresses food, or saerifices for Sudras, or who lives by his 
‘ arms or his ink, is lilce the serpent deprived of his venom.” — 
Brahma Vaiharta Praliriti, chap. 21. 

Let him neither dance nor sin^, nor ])lay on musical instru- 
^ ments, except in religious rites ; nor let him strike his arm, or 
‘ gnash his teeth, or make a braying noise, though agitated by 
^ passion. 

“ Never let liim play with dice : let him not put off his sandals 
‘ with Ills liand : let him not eat, while he reclines on a bed, nor 
‘ what is placed in his hand, or on a bench.” — Menu, iv. 64, 74. 

Eif^?rT ^et U 

EilTEi TOTTT ElT^Et Ta^ ^Ef ^ II 

TtET crxT! ?rai ^TEJR^T 'lfT(?Tf%TTT' II 

•v Sk 1 ^ . 

etI^^ hi mj II 

\J vj 

^w^ ^ u[Ti: II 

xira II 

“ O excellent Munis, the Brahmin, who is always distin- 
guisluid by benevolence, forbearance, veracity, innocence, meek- 
‘ ness, conten qilation, grace, suavity, rectitude, sanctity, sacrifices, 
liberality, devotion, study, mortification of the body, subjuga- 
‘ tion of tlie mind, vows, fastings, (jiiietncss, washings, and by 
‘ want of esjjionage, will attain to Brahma by his burnt offer- 
‘ ings .” — Padma Uttara, chap. 109. 

The next two stages of a Brahmin, are those of anchorets and 
hermits, which are not very dissimilar from one another. In these 
states, he must be entirely separated from the world, and pass his 
days in religious contemplations. 

The Shastias teem with passages, recommending the sever- 
est morals lor the observance of the Brahmin. The injunctions 
generally prove abortive, because of their own severity, and be- 
cause of the Avant of interaal discipline. The Brahmins, though 
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bound to such high duties, are accountable to none. They are 
left to their own good senses and their consciences. The moral 
precepts stand merely as samples of the fine theories of which 
tlie imaginations of the writers were ca})able. 

5. eVimes committed against their persons and properties 
were held to be of an aggravated nature. 

“A once-born man, who insults the twice-born with gross 
invectives, ought to have his tongue slit. If he mention their 
names with contumely, an iron style, ten fingers long, shall be 
thurst red-hot into his mouth. Should he spit on him through 
})ride, the king shall order both his lipsto be gashed. If he seize 
the Brahmin by the locks, or any other part of the body, let the 
king without hesitation, cause incisions to be made in his hands.” 
Menu, vili. 270, 271, 282, 283. 

Ofiences, venial in themselves, become mortal, if committed 
against Brahmins. The most fearful anathemas are pronounced 
against those, who knowingly or unknowingly make free with 
property belonging to Brahmins. The following tremendous 
expressions are put in the Sri Bhagavat, in the mouth of Krishna 
himself. 

NJ Si 

^ H jrer ii 

$Tw II 

'si 


'>* C\ 

JTW II 

>.1 'si VJ 'Jv 

\i CK 

^TT^! II 

Os 

l^unnr ii 

d 'si 

■si ^ 

^ Si 

Ni 

irwiftr tw^rr ii 
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<K ^ s» d 

xr?:Tf^crr^iHT ■^if^'^T wf* ii 

\j 

f?tr ffcrRefTfij ^HcT »imT! ii 

^ Wff ^ ^iT^cT f%sni! II 

'j 

HWH n 

NJ 

cmi ?T^arT w e ii 

wi’^im^T ornfm itt tt xfitiiraj'jji ii 

“i •!■ II 

The pro])CTty of I>raliiuin.s 1?^ dlffieult t>f dii^cstion, even hy 
^ livid dailies, taking litt](‘ by little ; much more by kings pretend- 
^ ing to power and greatness. I do not eonsidiT that venom to l>e 
‘ poison, of which there may be an antidote; tin* projiertv of' 
^ llraliinins is real poison, having no antidoti' on tlu‘ ('artb. Pol- 
‘ sou hurts the eater; lire may be quenched by water; lint tiir 
‘ tire, jiroceeding from the dint of llrahminism, liurns a whole rjiee 
‘ iq) to the source. The pro[)erty of Jlrahmins, taken w it h jiermis- 
'■ sion reliietantly given, destroys three generations; if taken bv 
‘ force, it destroys ten juvec'ding and ten su(ua*edlng ginierations. 

‘ As many grains of sand as are wet w^ith ti'ai’s, dropping tfoni 

* wee])lng Brahmins, being iilieral and with families, but deprived 
‘ of their j)ro[)ertles, so many years do the kingvS and their rela~ 
" t ions, w holla veroblied the Brahmins, rot in hell without remedy. 
‘ AVhosoever taketh property belonging to Brahmins, whether it 

* was given to theniliy himself or by others, is born as a worm 
‘ on a, dunghill f*or sixty thousand years. May J never take pos- 
^ session vif Brahmins’ })ro])erty, ]>y (mveting wdiieh many kings 
‘ have beeonu! sliort-lived and been deieated and deposed, and 
^ eventually born in another Avorld as fearfid ser[)ents. Oh iny 
‘ jieople, do not Inirt ;i Bralnnin, even if he be a delinquent. Bow 
‘ to him eonstantly, even if he commit liomicide, or curse much. 

‘ As 1 bow de\ ()tedly to Brahmins at all times, do you also the 
^ same ; whosoev er does otherwise shall be punished. If ilrahmi- 
‘ nieal ])roperty is taken nn\vittingly, it throws the })ossessor 

down to hell, like as the Brahininical cow did to Nriga .” — Sri 
Bhmjavdt^ x. 68, 20, 27. 

1 1. — The eonqilete degradation of the Sudras, is evident from 
various passages in Menu and the Purdnas. Their position is 
defined to be no better than that of the Helots in ancient Sparta, 
or of tlie Negroes in modern America, Neither their persons 
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nor their properties are safe. They are liable to be compelled 
to do servile duty for the Brahmins. Their substance may be 
j)lundered with impunity. They may be insulted and oppressed, 
almost without any restraint. They are subject to the severest 
punishments and the heaviest penalties, for offences committed 
against the other castes. They are incapable of regeneration^ which 
the first three castes receive at the time of their investment with 
the sacred thread. 

The degradation of the Sudras is attested by — (1) the impurity 
attributed to their persons; (2) the ignoble tasks allotted to their 
community; (3) the unjust laws enacted against them; and (4) 
the little protection given to their persons or properties. 

1. — The impurity, attributed to the persons of Sudras, is evid- 
ent from the strictness with which the Brahmins were forbidden 
to form alliances, or cultivate familiarity with them. 

“ Men of the twice-born class, who, through weakness of intel- 
^ lect, irregularly marry women of the lowest class, very soon 
‘ degrade their families and progeny to the state of Stidras. 

According to Atri and Gotama, the son of Utathya, he, who 
^ thus marries a woman of the servile class, if he be a priest, is 
‘ degraded instantly ; according to Saunaca, on the birth of a 

son, if he be warrior ; and, if he be a merchant, on the birth of 
^ a son’s son, according to (me) Bhrigu. 

“ A Brahmin, if ho take a Sudra to his bed as his first wife, 
‘ sinks to the regions of torment; if he beget a child by her, he 
‘ loses even his priestly rank. 

“ His sacrifices to the gods ; his oblations to the manes ; and 
‘ his hospitable attentions to the strangers, must be supplied 
‘ principally by her ; — but the gods and the manes will not eat 
‘ such offering, nor can heaven be attained by such hospitality.” 

For the crime of him, who thus illegally drinks the moisture 
^ of a Sudra’s lips, who is tainted by her breath, and who even' 
^ begets a child on her body, the law declares no expiation.” — 
Menu^ iii, 15 — 19. . 

The whole territory which is inhabited by a number of Sti- 
‘ dras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins, 

must speedily perish, afflicted with dearth and disease,” — 
viii. 22, 

“ Let no kinsmen, whilst any of his own class are at hand, 

‘ cause a deceased Brahmin to be carried out by a Sudra ; since 
‘ the funeral rite, polluted by the touch of a servile man, ob- 
^ structs his passage to heaven.” — v. 104. 

2. — Of the ignoble tasks alloted to the Sudras, the following 
passages will give a general idea : — 

‘‘ Servile attendance on Brahmins learned in the Vedas, chiefly 
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' on such as keep house and are famed for virtue, is of itself the 
‘ highest duty of a Sudra, and leads him to future beatitude.” — 
Menu, ix. 334. 

‘‘ If a Sddra want a subsistence, and cannot attend a priest, 
‘ he may serve a Kshetriya ; or, if he cannot wait on a soldier 
‘ by birth, he may gain his livelihood by serving an opulent 
^ Vaishya. 

To him, who serves Brahmins with a view to a heavenly re- 
‘ ward, or even with a view to both this life and the next, the 
‘ union of the word Brahmin with his name of servant will as- 
‘ suredly bring success. 

“ Attendance on Brahmins is pronounced the best work of a 
‘ Sudra; whatever else he may perform, will comparatively avail 
‘ him nothing.” — x. 121, 123, 

3. — The unjust laws enacted against the Sudras will appear 
from the following : — 

A man of the lowest class, who through covetousness lives 
‘ by the acts of the highest, let the king strip of all his wealth, 

‘ and instantly banish.” — x. 96. 

“No superfluous collection of wealth must be made by a 
‘ Sddra, even though he has power to make it ; since a servile 
‘ man, who has amassed riches, becomes proud, and, by his in- 
‘ science or neglect, gives pain even to Brahmins.” — x. 129. 

4. — The protection given to the Sudras was no better than 
that which slaves enjoy in America. They were almost out-laws. 

“ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or unbought, 

‘ he (the Brahmin) may compel to perform servile duty ; be- 
‘ cause such a man was created by the Self-existent for the piir- 
^ pose of serving Brahmins. A Sudra, though emancipated by 
‘ his master, is not released from a state of servitude ; for of a 
^ state, which is natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? 

‘ A Brahmin may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed 
^ for a subsistence, the goods of his Sudra slave ; for, as that 
‘ slave can have no property, his master may take his goods.” — 
Menu, viii. 413, 414, 417. 

III. — Mixed classes. 'The Hindu Shastras maintain that the 
offspring of two persons of different orders is not sfttached to that 
of either of his parents, but occupies an intermediate rank under 
the title of Varna Sankara. This title was originallj^ applied 
as a term of reproach. When the community, to which it was 
applied, far exceeded the pure orders, the term lost its offensive 
signification. The mixed races were then gradually tolerated 
in society. They were treated as independent classes, inferior 
indeed to the Brahmins, but free from the stigma attached to 
them as impure races. 
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Of the mixed races, as they existed in the period of the Smriti 
and the Purinas, the two following Synopses, the first from 
MenUf the second from the Brahma Vaibarta, will be a sufficient- 
ly clear index. It will thence be evident how fast they had mul- 
tiplied : — 

Synopsis of the mixed races according to Menu. 


Mixed Castes. 


Father. 


Vaidya, produc- 
ed by 

Nishada 


i Brahmin 
i father. ... 
Ditto 


Mother. 


as 


' { Vaishya 
I \ mother. 
,Sudra 


as 


Ugra ... 

Suta 

Magadha, 

Vaideha , 
Ayagava . 


Kshetriya 

Ditto ..... 
Vaishya .. 

Ditto .... 
Sudra .... 


Ditto ..... 

Brahmin ., 
Kshetriya 

Brahmin., 
Vaishya ., 


Kshatta . 

Xjhaudala. 
Avrita.... 
Abhira . 
Dhigvara, 


Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
I3rahmin 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


Kshetriya 

Brahmin ., 
Ugra ...., 
Vaidya...., 
Ayagava .. 


Puccasa 


Nishada 


Sudra 


Cuccataca 
Swapaca ,, 

Vena ...., 


Bhurjacantaca 
Aavantya 
Vatdhaua ...., 
Puspadha .... 

Saicha 

Jhalla 

Malla 

Nich’hivi 

Kata 

Car an a 

Chasa 

Dravira 

Sudhanwan.... 

Charya 

Carusha 

Vijanman .... 

Maitra 

Satwata 


Sudra ... 
Cshatta 

Vaideha 


Nishada 
Ugra „ 

Vaidya.., 


Vratya, or out- 
- cast Brah- 
min, 


^Out-cast Kshe- 
^ triyas. 

Out-cast Vai- 
shyas. 


Occupation, 


^ Medical. 

Catches fish, 
c Killing or confining 
< animals that live in 
V. holes. 

Horseman and driver. 

^ Travelling with mer- 
t chandize. 

Waiting on women. 
Carpenter’s work. 
[Killing or confining 
animals that live in 
holes. 

Very low. 

Cow-herd. 

Selling leather. 

[Killing or confining 
animals that live in 
holes. 


S Striking musical in- 
^ struments. 
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Mixed Castes. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Occupation. 


r Daryee (which 

> 

C Servile work and catch- 
< ing wild beasts in 

Sairindhra 

< is an out cast 

y Ayagava 


1 of a pure class) 

f toils. 

Maitreyaea 

Vaideha 

Ditto 

{ Binging a bell at day- 
J break. 

Margava, or Da- 
sa or Kaivarta 

Nishada ......... 

Ditto ' 

1 

Boatmen. 

Karavara 

Ditto 

Vaideha 

Cuts leather. 

Andhra 

Vaideha 

Caravara 

J Slaying beasts of tlio 
( forest. 

Meda 

Ditto 

Nishada 

Ditto. 

Pandusopaca ... 

Chandala 

Vaideha 

f Works with cane and 
t reeds. 

Ahindila 

Nishada 

Ditto 

J ailor. 




r Punishing criminals 

Sopaca 

Chandala 

Puccasa 

■< condemned by tho 



[ king— executioner, 
r Era})loyed in places for 


Antyavasayin ... 

Ditto 

Nishada 

< burning the dead — i. 



L undertaker’s men. 

Chuncha 

Brahmin 

Vaideha 

(Slaying beasts of the 
■j forest. 

Magda 

Ditto 

Ugra ! 

Ditto. 


Synopsis of the mixed races according to the Brahma 
Vaibarta Purdfza, 


Kayastha Vaishya Siidra .. 

Vaidya Brahmin Vaishya 

Malakar 

Karmoliar 

Sankhakar 

Kuhindakar 

Kumbhakar ... 

Kansakar 


Sutradhara Ditto Ditto 


Chitrakar Ditto ......... Ditto 


Swarnakar 


Attalickakar ...jChitrakar |Sudra harlot 


[-Vishwakarma. Sudra 


Writer. 

Physician. 

( Gardener, 
j Blacksmith. 

J Shell-maker. 

; Ditto. 

I Potter. 

L Brazier. 

r Carpenter, degraded 
by the curse of the 
Brahmins, whom he 
did not readily sup- 
ply with wood, ne- 
cessary for a burnt- 
l. ofieriiig. 

r Painter, degraded by 
} the curse of theBrah ■ 
J mins for his faults 
V in painting, 
f Goldsmith, degraded 
j by tho curse of the 
^ Brahmin for stealing 
gold belonging to 
L Brahmins. 

( Civil architect, degraded 
t because baseborn. 


E 
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Mixed Castes. 

Father, 

Mother. 

Occupation. 

Kotika 

Attalickakar ... 

Kiimbbokur ... 

House-builder. 

Tailakur 

Potter 

Katika 

Oilman, degraded. 

Tibara 

Kshetriya ...... 

S Rajput not ? 

1 in wedlock J 

Fisher. 

Lei a 

Tibara 

Tailakur 


Malla 

Kola 

Matara 

Bbad 

Kalaadara 

jLeta 

Tibara 


Chandala 

Sudra 

f Brahmin, not 
\ in wedlock 

1 Very low, and degrad- 

Charmokar 

Tibara 

Ghandala 

Tanner. 

Mansachedi ... 

Ghandala 

Charmokar 

Butcher. 

Koueh 

Tibara 

Mansachedi 

Ditto. 

Kandara 

Kaibartha 

Kouek 

Ditto. 

Haddika 



Sweeper caste. 

Soundika or 

Donre 

1 Leta 

Ghandala ; 

Vintner. 

Gungaputra ... 

Leta 

Tibra 

f Born on the banks of 
L the Ganges. 

Juagi 

Besh Dhari 

Gungaputra ... 

Ditto. 

Sundi 

Vaisbya 

Tibara 

Ditto. 

]?oundraka 

Ditto 

Sundi 

Ditto. 

Bajput 

Kshetriya 

Kayastha 

Ditto. 

Agabi 

Kayastha 

Rajput 

Ditto. 

Kaibartha 

Kshetriya 

Vaisbya 

r Called also Dhibar or 
L Fisherman. 

Bajaka 

Dhibara 

Tibara 

Washerman. 

Kodali 

Tibara 

1 Raj aka 

Ditto. 

Sarvashi 

Napita 

Gopa 

Ditto. 

Byadba 

Kshetriya 

Sarvashi 

Hunter. 



r Begotten on a forbid- 

Eudara 

Risbi 

Brahmin 

< den day and there- 
( fore degraded. 




^ Ditto, and that not- 




1 withstanding the un- 

Bagatita 

Kshetriya 

Vaisbya 

i< willingness of the 
i mother, and there- 




V fore degraded. 

Mlecha* 

Ditto 

Sudra 

( Begotten on a forbid- 
J den day. 

Jola 

Mlecha 

Kuhinda 

Saraka 

Jola 

Ditto 



• Mlecha, or barbarian, is a term also applied to foreigners, or people born with- 
out the precincts of the ‘ excellent land ’ of India. Mlec^has are described as 

urcTO 

II — “ People, whose ears are not bored, who are crnel 
daring, iaTineible in battle, impure in practice, Tiolent, and without religion.'’ 
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Before we quit this part of our essay on the Theory of Caste 
contained in the Smriti, we shall notice one or two curious pas- 
sages, from which it appears, that some people, born without the 
boundaries of Hindustan, were once reckoned as men of good 
caste among the Hindus. Menu says : — The following races 
‘ of Kshetriyas, by their omission of holy rites and by seeing 
^ no Brahmins, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of 
‘ the four classes : Paundracas, Odras and Draviras ; Cambojas, 
^ Yav ANAS, and Sacas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, 

‘ Deradas, and Chasas.” — x. 43, 44. 

In the legend of Sagara, which is contained in the Hari- 
Vansa, Vishnu, Brahma and other Puranas, it is said, that King 
Sagara had discomfited several fierce nations, which had invaded 
his kingdom ; and that, by depriving them of the rites of religion, 
and forbidding Brahmins to officiate for them, he degraded them 
to the humble position of Mlechas and out-casts. Among the 
nations thus degraded, the names Yavanas^ Sacas, Cambojas, and 
Chinas are found. N ow Yavanas in Sanscrit meant the Greeks ; 
Sacas* was the name which the Persians had given to the Scy- 
thians; Cambojas and Chinas were evidently inhabitants of 
Cambodia and China. Are we to conclude hence that all these 
nations were at one time acknowledged as brethren by tlie 
Hindus ? 


On Caste as it now Pkevails. — The system of caste, 
as it is upheld in the present day, is very different. The 
Vaishyas and Sudras, as pure orders, are extinct at least in 
Bengal. The Kshetriyas are scarce. The dignity of the twice- 
born is almost monopolized by Brahmins. The degradation 
of the Sudras is shared by the Varna Sankaras, or mixed 
•classes, whose name is legion. The Vaidyas stand at the top 
of the mixed classes, and lay claim to the privileges of the twice- 
born. The Kayasthas rank next to them, and are the leaders 
of the classes accounted Sudras. They are otherwise called the 
writer caste, and are, both in profession and practice, pen-men. 

The political ascendancy of the Muhammadan and other fo- 
reign powers in India, has, in some measure, led to the diminution 
of Brahminical influence. The ‘‘ earthly gods ” do not now meet 
with the unqualified reverence, wnich they once claimed and re- 
ceived, except when they have succeeded in enforcing their divine 
pretensions by means of worldly possessions. The fire, which they 
are said to have emitted from their mouths at one time for the 


Oi yap Ufpaat iravras Koktovat laKa^,— Herod, vii. 61 
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destruction of their enemies, as plentifully as a volcano, has long 
since been extinguished. The Kayasthas and some other ser- 
vile castes have acquired great influence over them. In many 
cases they are masters ai!B leaders, instead of being (agreeably to 
Menu’s ordinances) obedient slaves of the Brahmins. They still 
assume the title of Dasses, or slaves of the twice-born. But their 
yoke must be particularly easy, since their servility does not 
incapacitate them for presiding over religious corporations, where- 
of Brahmins are mere members. The President of the Dhamia 
Sobha of Calcutta is a Kayastha and Stidra, while the Secretary 
is a Brahmin. 

There are some Brahmins still, who exhibit the pride and af- 
fect the purity of their ancestors, and refuse to look upon Sudras, 
as others than slaves, or to perform spiritual offices for them. 
The number of such proud purists is very small. The majority 
are glad to recognize the slaves as their patrons and supporters. 

The Brahmins no longer pass through the four stages pre- 
scribed by Menu, nor do they abstain from those employments, 
which, however inconsistent with their vows, are sufficiently 
lucrative. They accept service under any one ; sell their learri'^ 
ing^ though that is reckoned a heinous crime in the Shastras ; 
live by their pens, and condescend to the most unpriestly avo- 
cations for tlie sake of gain. But, however humbled and shorn 
of their powers, they are still very highly respected. 

The prominent features of caste, as it exists at present, are: — 
(1) the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins; (2) the improved 
positions of some of the mixed races ; (3) the total prohibition of 
intermarriage and interchange of hospitality ; and (4) the numer- 
ous ramifications of the same castes introduced by the creation of 
Kidins. 

1. The spiritual supremacy of the Bralimins remains unal- 
tered, at least in theory. They are still venerated by the other 
castes. The Kshetrlyas have long lost their importance ; the 
Vaishyas are perhaps extinct ; but the Brahmin continues the 
same in matters spiritual, as he was in the age of the Vedas. 
Buddhist, Muhammadan and British ascendancy have contribut- 
ed successively to diminish his influence : but, wherever there 
is faith in Hinduism, respect is paid to Brahmins. The fact is 
another instance of the supefiority of the mind over the body. 
The Brahmins, who represented the intellect of the country, 
liave preserved their credit long after the diminution of Kshe- 
triya influence, which symbolized physical power. 

2. The improved position of some of the mixed races ap- 
pears from the importance, which is attached to the Kayasthas 
and the Vaidyas. Tlic former as writers, and the latter as phy- 
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sicians, are undoubtedly reckoned as gentlemen. They occupy 
in Bengal a rank second only to Brahmins, The priests look 
up to them, as the Rishis of yore looked up to the 'Kshetriyas. 
The other mixed classes are less respected. Nine of them, usu- 
ally called the Nohosakh^ are treated with greater regard than 
the rest. The Brahmin will condescend to drink water from 
their hands, i, e.^ he will have no objection to employ them 
as water-bearers, an honour which he will not confer on others ! 
The remaining castes are held in utter contempt as mechanics 
and artificers. The Brahmin will consider himself defiled by 
their very touch. They actually represent the humble Sudras 
of Menu’s age, 

3, The total prohibition of intennarriage and of the inter- 
change of hospitalities is another characteristic of caste as it now 
prevails. Intermarriages between the several castes were always 
discouraged, but never so strictly prohibited as in the present 
age. In fact there is now no degradation in caste, other than 
that which is caused by forming a matrimonial connection, or 
joining in a convivial party with a person of a different caste. 
In fonner times, no Brahmin* was excommunicated for marry- 
ing a Sudra ; the offspring of such a union would indeed be 
lowered in rank, but the parents would not suffer. In the 
present age no Brahmin dares contract such a marriage on pain 

of excommunication, 

4. The numerous ramifications of the same castes, intro- 
duced by the creation of Kulins, though never intended by the 
original law-givers, have nevertheless served to exteild the dis- 
tinction of caste to a fearful length. Not only are Brahmins, » 
Kayasthas, &c. prohibited to intermarry or interchange hospita- 
lities with other castes, but they are also forbidden to do so 
with many families of their own orders. In marriage the ques- 
tion of Kulinism requires to be considered before the contract 
can be formed. 

We shall illustrate this sub-division of caste by a simple ex- 
ample. The Brahmins in Bengal are divided into several Sre- 
nies, such as Rauries, Barenders, Vaidiks, and Saptasatis. The 
Srenies again are sub-divided into Kulins, Srotriyas, and Vang- 
sajas. Kulins, Srotriyas and Vangsajas will interchange hospi- 
talities, but not freely intermarry. The different Srenies will 
neither intermarry nor interchange hospitalities. 

Such is the gigantic system of Hindu caste in ite several 
stages of development. W e have hitherto represented it histo- 

* There are some passages iii Menu and the Purdnas (as the reader may have gather- 
ed from the preceding quotations), which denounce, as strongly as possible, the mar- 
riage of a Brahmin with a Sudra. But it appears they were mere dead letters. 
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rically, without note or comment Indeed we have allowed the 
authors of the Hindu Shdstraa to speak for themselves almost 
without interruption. It is time that we put the reader in posses- 
sion of our own sentiments on the subject. We shall do so with 
all possible brevitj?-. 

The deteriorating effects of the institution of caste have 
not, in any country, been so glaring as in India. There is 
something in the idea of arrangement, which indicates thought, 
and which has therefore sometimes deceived historians into 
the belief, that the classification of a people is a token of 
civilization. The legislators of Egypt have been praised, 
rather than censured, for tiie division of labour they enforced 
by the institution of caste. Man, in a state of utter bar- 
barism, does not think of such division. He must appreciate 
the desiderata, which the priest, the warrior, and the merchant 
are intended to supply, before he can feel the need of classifica- 
tion. As long as he lives in a savage wild state, ignorant of the 
luxuries and comforts of civilization, he may at times feel the 
need of a priest to offer sacrifices and prayers for him; but 
he has little occasion for the services of the warrior or the 
merchant. Destitute of property, he can apprehend no danger 
from “ malice domestic’^ or foreign levy,” and therefore 
requires not the soldier’s protection. Ignorant of the com- 
forts of life, he cares neither for the merchant nor the me- 
chanic, and is equally indifferent to imports and manufac- 
tures. 

But if the institution of caste prove that human society has 
j advanced a few steps from a state of absolute rudeness and. bar- 
barity, its perpetuation is at the same time both a cause and an 
index of a stagnant state of half-civilization. The march of in- 
tellect is then the fastest, when it is the least restrained by 
arbitrary ordinances. A child may require to be kept in order* 
by the school-master’s rod, and to have his whole conduct regu- 
lated by a prescribed routine of duties. Incapable of thought, 
of discretion, and of moral agency, he may require to be 
treated like an irresponsible being, whose proceedings should 
be regulated by the judgment of others. Human society, in 
its infancy, might require the same treatment. Legislators 
might be called upon to regulate the public and private pro- 
ceedings of every member of the State, leaving little or no room 
for the exercise of individual discretion. Such interference 
would however degenerate into intolerance and de^otism, when 
society advanced from infancy to manhood. Tne legislator 
could be no more justified in coercing the private acts of 
men in an advanced state of society, than the school-master 
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in imposing his own whims on full-grown pupils by means of 
the rod. 

The institution of caste exercises a baneful influence on the 
development of the human mind. The little advantage deriv- 
ed from its tendency to inspire the son with the desire of 
emulating the father, and of preserving unsullied ithe reputation 
of the family, is more than counter-balanced by its hurtful con- 
sequences in other respects. Whether the original constitution 
of the human mind is the same in every person, is a question much 
debated by metaphysical casuists, and but little likely to receive 
a satisfactory determination. Certain it is, however, that many 
men show, as they grow up, various turns of mind qualifying 
them for varying professions in life. It is often difficult to pre- 
dict, before a boy’s mind is actually formed, the profession, for 
which his genius and inclination will make him most fit. That 
the fiither may often create circumstances tending to produce a 
certain intended state of mind*in his son, is not denied ; but it 
must be acknowledged, that men are also creatures of circum- 
stances, over which neither they, nor their guardians, have any 
controul. A boy may acquire tastes and imbibe sentiments, 
which neither his father nor his tutor expected or wished. It 
would be preposterous to prescribe his studies, or his profession, 
before, considering the turn which his own ideas and inclina- 
tions may take. 

The systems, by which a person’s studies and profession are 
made dependent on his birth, can never be sufficiently execrated. 
The human mind is free ; it will not submit to restraints ; it 
will not succumb to the regulations of freakish legislators. 
The Brahmin or the Kshetriya may have a son, whose mind 
is ill adapted to his hereditary profession. The Vaishya may 
have a son with a natural' dislike for a counting-house, and the 
Sudra may have talents superior to his birth. If they be forced 
to adhere to their hereditary professions, their minds must de- 
teriorate. ‘ To call upon a man to adopt a profession, for which 
he is not intellectually fitted, and to pursue such studies as are 
not suitable to liis genius and taste, is to obstruct his education 
and prevent his mental growth. If the mind is not allowed to 
develop itself in its own congenial Avay, and if it is strained by a 
rude hand into a strange way, whatever progress it may make 
will be tainted by the unholy marks of the violence done to it, 
The consequence will ultimately be the intellectual prostration 
of the people. Scholars, that are compelled to adopt a learned 
profession — soldiers, that are impressed to bear arms — ^merchants, 
that are forced to import and export, are not likely to reflect 
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lustre on their several professions. They arc more likely to 
throw them into discredit by their wn lukewarmness and in- 
difference. 

We do not deny that hereditary professions have some virtues 
peculiar to themselves. The son may often take pride in main- 
taining the credit of his father in a certain profession. Such 
pride pre-supposes^ however, that the son has i^erited the taste, 
sentiments and genius, along with the profession, of his father. In 
all other cases the institution must produce tlie evils we have 
described without a single redeeming excellence. 

Nor are the moral evils, produced by the institution of caste, 
less conspicuous. Where dignities are forced upon men by 
their birth, for which they arc little fitted by other t^nalifica- 
tions, the deterioration of the moral faculties is the inevita- 
ble consequence. The mind is inflated by the enjoyment of 
undeserved honours, Avhich vanity and self-love attribute to real 
merit. The Brahmin, that has no intrinsic worth, but is respected 
for his birth, is soon deluded into the notion, that it is his own 
accomplishments, natural or acquired, that entitle him to the 
obeisance of his contemporaries. He learns to construe, as a 
tribute to his personal acquirements, what is a mark of respect 
for Ills family. He thinks he is not only a descendant of a great 
family, but a great man himself — reyered by virtue of his race, 
but still more by virtue of his own excellencies. 

The Sudra, on the other hand, from being despised by his con- 
temporaries, learns to despise himself. Deprived by law of all 
access to the Shastras — denied the privilege of even enjoying 
the ministerial offices of Brahmins — ^stigmatized as a once-horn 
lerf, whose duty is only to serve the three superior orders, and 
made a proverb and a bye-word — he considers himself relieved 
from all moral responsibility, because* he is considered by others 
as incapable of any excellency. 

Among the moral evils produced by the institution of caste, 
the extinction of sympathy and fellow-feeling is not- the least 
pernicious. There can be little room for sympathy, where 
some persons arrogate superior birth, and others submit to brook 
their humiliation in sullen silence. The Brahmin considers 
himself the lord of the creation ; he eats but his own food ; he 
esteems himself above the sympathy and fellow-feeling of his serfs. 
The Sudra, on the othey hand, suUenly submits to a disgrace 
he cannot avert. He endures what he cannot cure. He may be 
reconciled to his fate ; it may be a willing bondage with him, 
but still it is a bondage. He can neither presume nor desire to 
keep up familiar terms with those whom he can never rival. 
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however industrious and ingenious he may be. Sympathy and 
fellow-feeling can only exist between equals. They can have 
no room between unequals. Those, who are naturally and ne- 
cessarily superior, cannot help looking down upon their inferiors, 
who are incapable of rising to their level. The inferiors again 
cannot help a secret feeling of discontent against those whom 
they can never hope to meet on equal ground. Thus the divi- 
sion into classes proves a sore evil. By fostering the pride of 
some, and producing sullenness in others, it serves to alienate 
race from race and man from man. It obstructs that kindly 
intercourse and mutual regard, which should knit together all 
the sons of Adam. Some are puffed up ; others are depressed ; 
ALL AEE MORALLY DETERIORATED. 

The social evils of caste are also of a grave character. It is 
a great advantage to society, where persons of various profes- 
sions and talents are allowed free intercourse with one another ; 
where the scholar, the soldier, the merenant, and the manufac- 
turer can meet on an equal footing, apart from their desks, their 
parade ground, or their factories. The austere morals of the 
priest, the brave gallantry of the soldier, the calculating accu- 
racy of the merchant, Imve each its influence on the tone of 
society. Sometimes different members of the same family .may 
be pursuing different occupations in life. Their free intercourse 
as relations may correct the evils, which exclusive devotion to a 
particular profession has a tendency to produce. The priest, 
from the authority with which he inculcates doctrine, pres- 
cribes practice, rebukes, exhorts, is in danger of ’ imbibing 
spiritual pride, and of affecting a false appearance of sanctity. 
The soldier, from the frequency with which he wields weapons 
of destruction, is likely to become insensible to the sufferings 
:>f his fellow-creatures, and to look with utter indifference on 
their pains and sorrows. The merchant, from his habitual study 
of self-interest in his speculations and enterprizes, is apt to lose 
sight of more generous and disinterested considerations. These 
are evils, which the isolation of the professions has a tendency 
to produce. Familiarity and mqtual intercourse are likely to 
correct them. The austerity and spiritual pride of the priest 
may be rectified by the soldier’s gallantry and the merchant’s 
worldliness. The ferocity of the soldier may be softened by 
the self-denying devotion of the priest. The merchant’s ava- 
rice may be corrected by the severe austerity and the generous 
gallantry of the two other classes. But the institution of caste 
deprives the state of these advantages by isolating the several 
professions from one another. The Brahmin, the Kshetriya, and 

F 
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the Vaishya cannot meet on equal ground, cannot cultivate 
unrestricted familiarity. 

The depression of the arts has been another of the baneful 
consequences of caste. The painter, the carpenter, the civil 
architect, the goldsmith, are pronounced to be degraded. In 
civilized countries, every encouragement is held out to the 
cultivators of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their professions 
are esteemed honourable — their labours are amply rewarded 
by men of taste and refinement. Those especially, who can 
transfer the images of their contemporaries to canvas, or render 
them imperishable in marble or bronze — who can supply to 
husbands and parents, separated from wives and children, 
to afflicted widows and bereaved mothers, personal memorials, on 
which the eye may feast without satiety — are deservedly respect- 
ed for their rare accomplishments. The pernicious system of 
caste taught a diifererij^ lesson to the Hindus. The man, whose 
brush turns the surface of mute canvas into the majestic and 
lively image of a being made a little lower than the angels, is 
held to be degraded. The civil architect is branded as a bas- 
tard. The carpenter and the goldsmith are accursed, because 
the Brahmins chose to take umbrage at them. How could the 
arts 'flourish in such a society ? How could a person of sensibi- 
lity aspire to distinction in the cultivation of arts which are 
considered so low? 

To the temporary humiliation of Brahminism, during the rise 
and progress of the Buddhists, we are perhaps indebted for the 
scattered remains of sculpture and architecture in India. Even 
where the chisel or the trowel was consecrated to gods opposed 
to Buddha, the blow inflicted or aimed by the adherents of 
Sakya Sing against the supremacy of the Brahmins may be 
included among the happy causes of the improvement of 
Indian art. 

The national diameter of the people cannot but suffer under 
such circumstances. The institution of caste, by forcing pro- 
•fessions on men without regard to their qualifications and 
tastes, has a tendency to fill the country with bad priests, bad 
warriors, bad merchants, bad mechanics, &c. People cannot be 
expected to improve a science or an art in which they feel 
no interest ; nor are they likely to take an interest in those 
things, to which they are wedded by birth, not inclination. 
The Brahmin will chant the Vedas, because he cannot avoid 
it ; the Kshetriya will wield the sword because he is compel- 
led to do so; the Vaishya will turn merchant, because no 
other source of livelihood is open to him. What improve- 
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merit can be expected under such circumstances in their pro- 
fessions ? 

Human society cannot fail to deteriorate under such a system. 
Nothing stands still on the earth. All is in motion. That which 
does not advance must retrograde. The nation, that does not 
move forward, will soon begin to move backward. If the institu- 
tion of caste is a bar to improvement, it must prove a cause of 
deterioration. Such has been the actual fact in Hindustan. The 
Hindus improved their arts, sciences, and social -institutions up 
to a certain point; they left some of their neighbours behind 
them in the scale of civilization; — and there they stopped. 
Their caste prevented the full development of their faculties. 
A reaction was the consequence. That, which was prevented 
from rising, began to fall. The national character soon de- 
generated. The sun of India’s prosperity began to decline; 
and it soon set. ^ 

The principal cause of India’s humiliation is caste. It is 
this unnatural institution, which, by detaching man from man, 
trade from trade, mechanic from mechanic, tribe from tribe, 
put an end to unity and strength in the nation. A people, 
divided and sub-divided like the Hindus, can never make head 
against any power that deserves the name. The Muham- 
madan conquest was the natural result of such national weak- 
ness. 

If India be destined in the counsels of Providence to look 
up once more among the nations of the earth, it will only be 
by unlearning the institution of caste, and by adopting the 
religion of her present rulers with all its temporal and spiri- 
tual blessings. 

After the observations already made, the reader will ex- 
pect to hear an^, unqualified verdict against caste, as a 
system opposed to reason, experience and revelation. That 
it is opposed to reason and experience, will appear from 
the preceding remarks. We have already shown that he is 
but a sorry legislator who endeavours to restrict the enern 
gies of his species for ages immemorial to certain professions of 
his own selection. Specious as the arguments may be for a com- 
pulsory division of labour, the restraints thereby put on indi- 
vidual taste and discretion counter-balance the advantages which 
may be expected from such division. The evils of monopoly 
are too flagrant to require an elaborate refutation in the 
nineteenth century. Monopoly generally confers undue benefits 
on a particular party, and becomes invidious because of the 
injury it thereby inlets on others. But the monopoly of 
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caste scarcely confers a benefit on a single individual 
community. Its fetters are gaUing to all. It reaUj iniu”! 
tlie Brahnun no less than the Sudra, by compeDing both to 
adopt professions, which may be opposed to their tastes ; and 
it prevents the improvement of the arts and sciences in the 
bargain. Compulsory agriculture and compulsory manufacture 
can never rise to any liigli standard All are accordingly injured. 
The people are injured. The arts are injured. The nation is 
injured. The country is injured. 

Experience has proved the fatal consequences of such fallaci- 
ous legislation. Why have the Hindus been so divided ? Be- 
cause of their caste. Why is there so much misery among the 
Brahmins ? Because most of them adhere to their vain notions 
of caste, and, though deprived of support from the State, will not 
work for their livelihood. Why is there so much pauperism 
among persons of good families? Because they disdain to take 
up professions below their birth, and cannot get employments 
suited to their castes. Why are articles of native manufacture 
generally so inferior? Because the manufacturers are accus- 
tomed to consider themselves degraded, and are incapable of high 
aspirations and honourable ambition. 

• But it is not our own fallible reason and Ihnited experience 
to which the system of caste is opposed. The infallible voice 
of divine revelation is equally conclusive against it. Wc cannot 
stop here to consider the evidences, which attest the Divine 
original of the Bible. We shall only remark, tliat the main 
arguments, deduced from the fulfilment of undisputed pro- 
phecies and from the performance of genuine miracles, have 
never been successfully refuted by the opponents of Chris- 
tiantity. We have therefore as much right to cite the authority 
of the Bible in moral and religious questions, as the man of 
science has to quote Newton or Bacon. Assuming then the^ 
truth as it is in Jesus, we may safely assert that the system 
of caste is diametrically opposed to the will of God. ‘‘God is no 
ip‘ respecter of persons; but in every nation he, that fearethHimand 
‘ worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” -tThe Almighty 
pays no regard to pedigree. Bight eousness and faith are the 
qualities which constitute greatness in His sight. “ He hath 
‘ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell in all the 
‘ face of the earth.” Brahmin, and Sddra, baron and villain, 
noble and serf, bond and free, are distinctions of human in- 
vention, and are to be renounced, wherever they militate against 
the will of the Almighty. 

That the Almighty had for a time allowed the service of the 
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sanctuary to be performed by a single tribe consecrated to it, 
is no sanction to the general principle of caste. The Levites 
had their peculiar privileges under a dispensation, which was 
intended to be the prelude of a higher covenant The types and 
shadows of the Mosaic institution have been satisfied in Him, 
to whom Moses and the prophets bore witness. Under the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel the midile wall of partition has been 
broken. All are now one in Christ 

Besides, the privileges of the Levites were owing to a posi- 
tive injunction. It was never given out that they were created 
superior to their brethren. It was not declared that they 
were naturally fitted for no other work than that of the sanctu- 
ary. It only pleased the Almighty to set apart one tribe for 
His own service, until, in the fuEaess of time, the Saviour was 
manifested. 

If the Hindu disputant have failed to follow us in our condem- 
nation of caste on the grounds of reason, experience and reve- 
lation, we shall, for his conviction, add that the contradictory 
statements in the Shdstras regarding it are plain proofs of its 
futility. When Shdstra is opposed to Shdstra, who can resist 
the evidence thereby offered of their want of authority ? No 
writings can be infallible, which involve self-contradictions. 
The Sndstras, which contain conflicting sentiments on caste, can 
never pretend to a divine original : nor can the system of caste 
be palmed upon the nation as a divine institution. 

In exposing the inconsistencies of the Shdstras on the sub- 
ject of caste, we shall not follow the example of the Vajra 
Sucki, We concede that, if a few extraordinary cases of admis- 
sion to the privileges of Brahminhood had been all that 
could be urged against the system, we should not have un- 
.dertaken to a? -ail the time-honoured institution. A few indivi- 
dual exception, may be easily tolerated. But we shall proceed 
to show that contradictory statutes may be found in the Shdstras 
respecting vital parts of the system, involving the privileges and^ 
responsibilitie^of th^ Brahmmical order. The following table * 
will justify our charge : — 

Passages maintaining tha infallibi- Passages inculcating the contrary 
lity of Brahmins. doctrine, 

“ A Brahmin, whether learned or “ That Brahmin, who knows not 
Ignorant, is a powerful divinity ; even the form of returning a salutation, 
as fire is a powerful divinity, whether ipust not be saluted by a man of 
^•onsecratea or popular.” — Menu^ix. learning: as a Siidra, even so is be.” 
;il7. — Menu, ii. 126. 

“ Even in places for burning the “A twice-born man, who, not hav 
dead, the bright fire is undefiled; ing studied the Veda, applies dili- 
and when presented with clarified gent attention to a different and 
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imtter at subsequent sacrifices, blazes 
a^aiu with extreme splendour/’ — 
818 , 

“ All the Brahmins are excellent, 
and always to be honoured without 
discriminating whether they are 
learned or unlearned. Even wicM 
Brahmins are to be venerated, Irat 
not Siidras, though of subdued pas- 
sions, The cow that eats foul 
things, is better than the pig with 
good dispositions. ”—Pad//ia Furdna, 
Kriya Yoga Sara, chap. 20. 

“ Brahmins are not to be despised 
whether they behave well or ill.” — 
Mahabharat, Adi Parva, chap. 20. 


“ Whether learned or unlearned, 
civilized or barbarous, BrahYnins are 
not to be despised ; they are like 
fire smouldering in ashes. As the 
flaming fire, though it be in a ceme- 
tery, is free from fault, so is the 
Brahmin a great god, whether learn- 
ed or unlearned.” — Ibid, Vatia Par' 
m, ohap. 109. 


worldly study, soon falls, even when 
Uving, to the condition of a Sudra ; 
and his descendants after him.”— 
7Mi?,ii. 168. 

“A Brahmin unlearned in holy 
writ, is extinguished in an instant, 
like a fire of dry grass. To him the 
oblation must not be given ; for the 
clarified butter must not be poured 
on ashes.”— iii. 168. 


“ The Brahmin, who does not per 
form the morning and evening San- 
dhyas, is to be incapacitated like the 
Sudra for holy duties.”— 
Vaibartlia Prahriti, chap. 21 . 

**If a Brahmin take a Sudra to 
wife, be is excommunicated from the 
dignity of the priesthood, and be- 
comes woi'se than a Chandala.”— 
chap. 27. 


The foregoing are but some of the sclf-contradictory state- 
ments in the Shlstras respecting the dignity of Brahmins — some 
ihain^aining that they are proof against apostacy, and are in- 
fallible — otners, that marriage with Sfldra women, neglect of 
the Sandhya, and similar delinquencies, immediately di^ualify 
them as priests, and cause their excommunication ipso facto! 

Again, as to the marriage of a Brahmin with a Sudra’s wife, 
the self-contradictions are equally remarkable. Thus ; 


Passages acknowledging the legality 
of a Brahmins marriage with a 
Budra, 

Should the tribe sprung from a 
Brahmin, by a Sudra woman, pro- 
duce a succession of children by 
the marriages of its women with 
other Brahmins, the low tribe shall 
be raised to the highest in the 
seventh generation.” — Mertu, x. 64. 

“ By a Sudra bride, marrying a 
priest, a soldier, or a merchant, must 
be held the skirt of a mantle.— 
iii. 44. 


assages denouncing a Brahmins 
marriage with a Sudra. 

“ Jf a Brahminttake a Sudra to 
wife,” &o. [Cited above from the 
Brahma Vaibartha.] 


“ For the crime of him, who thus 
illegally drinks the moisture of a 
Sudra’s lips, who is tainted by her 
breath, and who even begets a child 
on her body, the law declares no ex- 
piation.”— iii. 19. 
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The passage, quoted last but one from Menu, x. 64, suggests 
.another reflection. The Shdstras declare that a Brahmin is 
horn, not made or promoted. The idea of Hindu caste excludes 
the promotion of a lower to a higher order ; and yet the 
passage referred to allows the promotion of a base-born tribe U} 
the highest class in the seventh generation I The 65th verse Ex- 
pressly says : “ As the son of a«Sddi*a may thus attain the rank 
of a Brahmin, and as the son of a Brahmin may sink to a level 
with Sudras, &c.,” thus acknowledging promotion^ as well as de^ 
gradation^ in caste. We have said elsewhere, we do not wish to 
adopt the severe criticism of the Vajra Suchi, the author of 
which has based his reflections against caste by citing the cases 
of a few individual Bishis, who were promoted to the dignity of 
Brahmins in consequence of their extraordinary devotion, not- 
withstanding the lowness of their birth. Exceptions may be 
allowed, where the rule is right in its integrity. But the op- 
position of rule to rule and of law to law, regarding the dignity, 
responsibility, and privileges of the several classes, must present 
insuperable difiiculties in the way of those, who may be desirous 
of maintaining Hindu caste in its integrity. The self-contra- 
dictions likewise prove that the Hindu Shdstras could not have 
proceeded from Him with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” 

Into whose liands these our lucubrations may fall, we can- 
not divine. If they ever attract the notice of any of our rui- 
tive fellow-subjects, we beseech them to consider the duty of 
alleviating the evils produced by the system of caste. Those 
especially, whose minds have been enlightened by education, 
should reckon the awful responsibility they incur, in the sight 
both of God and man, by conforming to an institution in which 
they have no faith, and which is fraught with so many evils. 
The rational Hindus, as a certain section delight to call 
themselves, ought not to be so irrational in practice. We 
cannot conceive how a person, who professes to regard the 
Hindu Slids^ras with perfect contempt, can enjoy any feel- 
ing of self-esteem, while, in matters of caste, his professions 
are at such variance with his conduct. Inconsistency is indeed 
an evil, to which all mankind are more or less subject. But 
habitual deviation from principle constitutes a decree of turpi- 
tude, which society cannot tolerate without siiiking into the 
depths of moral debasement. History has branded with the 
title of unprincipled hypocrites those, who habitually falsified 
in practice what they maintained in theory. Such of our con- 
temporaries, as do not scruple to follow the example, must 
make up their minds^ to share the fate, of those marked men. 
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We do not wish to anticipate the judgment of posterity; but 
we cannot think that those persons are entitling themselves to the 
gratitude of the nation, who keep tip in practice what they detest 
in theory, and perpetuate the monstrous institution of caste, 
notwithstanding their conviction of its evil consequences. 

Such of our readers, as*have not absolutely surrendered their 
mental freedom to the pretended authority of the Vedas and 
Puranas, should consider the guilt of conforming to a system, 
which is falsely attributed to a divine original. Of all forgeries the 
most flagitious and profane is that, which connects the name of 
the Almighty with an untruth. If the Brahmin, the Kshetriya, 
the Vaishya, and the Sddra did not really proceed from different 
parts of the Creator’s person, the story is nothing short of blas- 
phemy. He who professes assent to such a story by his con- 
formity to the institution of caste is particeps criminis. Even if 
it were abstractedly right to classify a people, it would still be a 
participation in the spiritual forgeries of the Shdstras to sup- 
port the specific institution which they have originated. 

To us, whom the grace of an All-merciful God has brought to 
the knowledge of a Saviour mighty to save, it is a most interest- 
ing reflection, that while Vedantism and Deism and other theo- 
j-ies have been propounded for the regeneration of the native 
mind — while nostrums after nostrums are prescribed for the res- 
toration of India’s moral health — ^no remedy has hitherto succeed- 
ed in alleviating the miseries of the country, but that which has 
every where proved a panacea for all evils. V edantism and Deism 
have both been found to repose spell-bound and dumb beside 
Durga’s shrine and the Bralunin’s fire. Christianity alone has 
resisted the bewitching charms of the goddess, and thrown down 
her altars. Christianity alone has quenched the Brahmin’s fire 
and the ignited darts of Shiva. Christianity alone has destroyed , 
caste, educated females, stopped the marriage, or rather the pros- 
titution, of infants, relieved widows, and proclaimed due liberty 
to the captives of the Zenana. Christianity, wherever it has 
got a footing, has transformed the Hindu’s house from a scene 
of idolatry, female debasement, ignorance, and idleness, into 
one of rational worship, of moral energy, intellectual advance- 
ment, and female aggrandizement 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 

MISSIONARY WORK IN INPIA. 

By JOSHUA BUSSELL. 


The Commission given by Christ to his apostles was to this 
effect : Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall follow them that believe : in my name shall they 
cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover Mark xvi. 15 — 18. 

As soon as the apostles understood the command, they obe- 
diently went forth ; and they had no difficulty in preaching, 
because they diad something to preach about that supplied 
both motive and subject, that filled their hearts with gratitude, 
and gave mighty eloquence to their tongues. What was it ? 
•Was it the wars and triumphs of the first Caesar, or the 
finished eloquence of Cicero, or the oppressed and degraded 
state of Palestine? No, none of these. Their theme con- 
nected itself directly with heaven and the throne of God, and 
the spiritual and eternal interests of men. They went forth 
to ** preach the gospel,^^ they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.^^ 

Christ directed them to begin at Jerusalem; Luke xxiv. 47, 
where they were to tarry, until endued with power from on 
high. The outpouring of the Spirit completed a course of long 
and gracious preparation there. The Jewish people had been 
taught by their prophetic scriptures and by the facts of their 
national history, to expect about that time a great and glorious 
interposition of Heaven on their behalf. Providentially this 
people were widely scattered through all the neighbouring 
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nations^ and the knowledge of their Holy Scripture was equally 
diffused; for in many large cities of the Roman empire the 
Synagogues were frequented by intelligent gentiles, many of 
whom became Proselytes; and Jews and Jewesses obtained 
access to gentile families, making known the nature of God 
and the expectation of the Messiah. Hence when the apostles 
visited those cities, the Synagogue was a convenient place in 
which they might preach to a congregation already gathered : 
and when they spake there of God and of Christ, of sin and 
holiness, of heaven and hell, their hearers knew enough of those 
topics, to enable them, if so disposed, to receive further informa- 
tion. The early Christians undoubtedly had peculiar diffi- 
culties ; they had also peculiar advantages. 

On India, however, when Carey and Thomas visited it, little 
more than fifty years ago, a deep and almost unbroken dark- 
ness rested. They had no power of working miracles. They 
found no synagogues where they could preach, A flame of 
heavenly love filled their hearts, but none rested on their heads. 
Carey longed at once to speak of J esus, but no foreign words 
came miraculously to his aid. There is no direction in the 
New Testament for missionaries of later days to learn lan- 
guages, but necessity requires it : and the same necessity 
demands the translation and circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the establishment and continuance of religious schools. 

Our Lord assured the apostles that those who received the 
truth from them should become their associates in diffusing it ; 
for they also should speak with new tongues, and be able to 
confirm what they stated by showing the broad seal of heaven, 
in the power of working miracles. We believe that we arc 
fully justified in adopting the general principle thus furnished, 
namely, that all who experience benefit from the remedy, 
should make it known to others who still are sufferers, as faf* 
as their gifts and opportunities permit. Let not men thrust 
themselves into pastoral work without obtaining the approba- 
tion of fellow-saints, qualified to judge ; but let all, who feel 
the power of the word of life, hold it forth ; let them lift up 
the light ; let them repeat the invitation — " let him that hear- 
eth say, Come.^^ 

It is, however, especially desirable, that missionaries should 
not mistake their object, that they should well and repeatedly 
examine the commission, and adhere as closely as possible to 
the instructions, the spirit and the example of Jesus Christ 
and his inspired apostles. 

Matthew gives our Lord^s commission thus : ‘‘ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo ! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world/^ Go and 
teach all nations. The expression in Mark is obviously of 
the same import. Go ye into all the world and preach tlie 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.^^ We feel ourselves shut up to the conclusion 
that our Lord meant, teach among all nations, those willing to 
be taught. Whether you teach great multitudes in the temple, 
or the solitary Eunuch in the desert, you are to aim at bringing 
the gospel home to individuals for their conversion and salva- 
tion. You are to invite every one to become a disciple of 
Jesus, and when any one avows himself to be such, then bap- 
tize him, and when you have baptized him, still continue your 
work, teaching him to observe all things that Christ has com- 
manded. 

The best way of ascertaining what our Lord really meant 
will be to trace out shortly the conduct of himself’ and his 
inspired apostles. 

We find that it divides itself into two parts, corresponding 
generally with the terms, preaching and teaching, terms used 
indeed sometimes interchangeably in Scripture, but more 
frequently according to the sense, as I believe, usually given to 
each ; namely, to preaching, that of the more public and general 
proclamation of truth, and to teaching, that of more private 
and particular instruction. 

With respect to preaching — 

When our Lord delivered his first sermon, seeing the mul- 
titudes, he went up into a mountain : and when he was set, his 
disciples came unto Him.^^ Matt. v. 1. He chose a place where 
he could be heard with undisturbed attention by great multi- 
tudes. 

And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
Wherever he could, he availed himself of the synagogue. The 
more pious among the people, as well as Pharisees would resort 
there, and there expect religious instruction. Matt. ix. 35. 

On sending forth the apostles, He said, Go ye to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel : and as ye go, preach, saying, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.^^ A short sermon, but full of 
power ; the trumpet blast before a battle. Matt. x. 7. 

We are several times informed that great multitudes followed 
Him. Matt. xiv. 13, &c. 

No doubt their motives were various. Some as enquirers 
who from ancient prophecy, and the preaching of John the 
Baptist, expected the Messiah. 
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Others from a desire to receive or to witness miraculous help. 

Some because they had eaten of the loaves and been filled. 

Others because they trusted in Him and loved Him as their 
Lord and Saviour. 

In like manner the apostles and first believers preached the 
Word. 

Immediately after the Pentecostal effusion, Peter stood up 
and preached. And daily in the temple, and in every house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.^^ Acts v. 42. 

Notice the correspondence of these expressions with the 
terms of the commission. 

Therefore they that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the Word.^^ 

And Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them.^^ 

And they, when they had testified and preached the word 
of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and preached the gospel 
in many villages of the Samaritans." 

By the affair of Cornelius, the Holy Spirit instructed the 
apostles in the extent of their duty ; previously they must have 
restricted the expression ‘'all nations" to the Jews and Prose- 
lites of all nations, and understood by “ every creature" every 
Jew. God taught them that unto the Gentiles also he had 
granted repentance unto life. 

Paul was miraculously converted, he was called and chosen 
that he might bear the name of Jesus Christ before the Gentiles 
and kings, as well as the children of Israel. He and Barnabas 
were sent out by the Church at Antioch, under the special 
direction of the Holy Spirit, on a missionary tour. They 
visited several large cities, where they preached and gathered 
churches, and from which they were driven by persecution ; 
notwithstanding the danger they continued preaching thd 
gospel and speaking boldly in the Lord, and, having reached 
Derbe, they then returned again to Lystra and Iconium and 
Antioch, confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. On their return 
they ordained elders in the Churches whiqh they had formed. 
Acts xiv. 

Paul and Silas subsequently took another long and exten- 
sive journey. Their course was specially directed by the Holy 
Ghost to Philippi, where they stayed “ many days," and where 
a Church was formed. At Corinth they continued more than 
a year and six months, “teaching the word of God among 
them." And at Ephesus, we are told, they spent two years. 
Let us notice the prolonged and repeated instruction thus 
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given^ and the success resulting therefrom in the formation of 
Churches. 

At the same time and in close connection with the preaching 
there was also the teaching. The public and general procla- 
mation of truth, was intended as one way of gathering disciples 
for more private and particular instruction. 

It is important to mark well the example of our Lord as to 
the individual training and improvement of his disciples. 
There stands prominently before us the great and significant 
fact of his choosing the twelve apostles, to be the companions 
of his poverty, his sufferings, and his toil, that day after day 
they might see his conduct, and receive his instructions, and 
thus be prepared and qualified as his witnesses and ambassa- 
dors to all nations. In addition to their general knowledge and 
preparation as Jews, and several of them as disciples of John, 
they were specially trained by him for their future work. 

The Seventy no doubt participated in some of the advantages 
possessed by the apostles, and when they were sent forth, it is 
evident that they were not to limit themselves to preaching in 
public, but to enter into houses and instruct those willing to 
receive them. Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace 
be to this house.^^ Our Lord instructed great multitudes in 
parables, which he explained to his disciples in private. And the 
disciples came, and said unto him : Why speakest thou unto them 
in parables ? He answered and said unto them, Because it is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, 
but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance : but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath.^^ Is it not 
our plain duty to follow this example, to adopt the same mode 
of procedure, and give, or provide means of giving, ampler and 
’more detailed instruction to those who receive with attention 
or willingness the first statement of religious truth, that he that 
hath, may have more abundance ? Let a missionary's house, a 
vestry, or a tent, be pointed out, where the inquirer will be 
welcomed, and every possible effort be made to bring the same 
individuals, under continuous methodical and appropriate teach- 
ing that they may be gathered into Churches. Our adorable 
Lord, the twelve apostles, the seventy evangelists, and others 
too of the primitive believers, all labored in a small country, 
where a magnificent preparation had been made, and prophets, 
priests and pious kings had lived and taught. The Saviour 
and his chosen associates were constantly and laboriously 
engaged in the work — great multitudes attended his ministry 
— the facts which we only read of, were done before their eyes 
— ^the resurrection took place in their midst — the Holy Spirit 
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manifested Himself amongst them by audible and visible 
tokens. And yet, after all this, the apostles, gifted as they 
were, would not content themselves with public preaching alone, 
but daily in every house, as well as in the temple, they ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ. Public preaching is 
lawful, excellent, demanded, indispensable ; but Holy Scripture 
requires us to connect with it individual teaching in some way 
or other, to bring home the truth to the man alone, for he will 
die and answer to God alone ; to meet the difficulties and fit 
our teaching to the apprehension of the individual mind. It 
would never be contended that preaching alone is sufficient for 
the instruction of children in England ; yet few children there 
of seven years old, are so ignorant as the natives here. It 
may be said that the mode of preaching in this country is not 
formal and stiff, that it may meet the mental and moral wants 
of the hearers, by its conversational manner, and it no doubt 
does so, and indeed all scriptural preaching does so, to some 
extent. We hope however that we shall be excused for press- 
ing it upon our esteemed brethren to avail themselves of all 
opportunities for religious conversation and to aim at the forma- 
tion of classes of natives, including adults and young people, 
an which a course of scriptural instruction should be pursued, 
including explanation and repetition, until the subjects are well 
understood ; and let it be distinctly stated and deeply felt, that 
the mental instruction is for the conversion of the soul, that these 
things are written, explained, enforced, with all love, with anxiety 
and earnestness and prayer, that our hearers may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, and that believing they may have life through 
Him. God is pleased to work in the salvation of sinners by 
means of his own workmanship. A converted and sanctified 
man is an agent prepared by God ; and just as he cherishes and 
rejoices in the truth, and feels it living and glowing in his own ’ 
bosom, will he communicate it to others with affection and hope ; 
and the closer tHb sympathy between the mind of the teacher 
and that of the enquirer, the more likely is the Holy Spirit to 
impart spiritual life from the former to the latter. If there is 
much of faithful preaching then should there be much of teach- 
ing. The larger the planting, proportionably is there need of 
the watering. We would not however press the distinction 
between preaching and teaching too far. Our own conviction 
is that both are appropriate, as well for the gathering in, as for 
the subsequent improvement of the saints. 

Esteemed Missionary Brethren have said : Preaching is our 
work : it is the way appointed by God for the spread of the 
gospel.^^ Others have said : “ Preaching is the only mode we at 
present find practicable.^^ We would respectfully remind them 
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that the apostles undoubtedly adopted also an additional mode, 
namely, that of household and individual instruction. We 
also beg them to excuse a remark so obvious as the following, 
yet it may modify objection. It is clear that when it is said, 
the apostles taught from house to house, it does not mean liter- 
ally in aU the houses in the city, they could not enter the 
houses of chief priests and elders, nor is it as we think to be 
confined to the houses of believers, but in all houses whose 
inmates were willing to receive them. 

And its being household, was a circumstance comparatively 
unimportant ; beyond question the essential thing, is the bring- 
ing of divine truth to bear continuously upon the same indivi- 
duals. In this great battle do not fire a general volley and 
retreat ; but come to close quarters, stand man to man, use 
your weapons boldly and skilfully, and God will give you vic- 
tory. It is a work of surpassing glory ; God bids you scatter 
beams of light, and if one ray penetrates, leave it not to be 
lost amidst returning and tliickening clouds, follow it with 
others, till through divine mercy the dawn brighten into a clear, 
and joyful, and eternal day. 

Both preaching and teaching may be conducted in a tone 
and manner controversial, or in the way of simple explanation, 
or their chief character be the emotional, full of pathos and 
sympathy, or they may consist much of appeals to the con- 
science. The apostles occasionally used all these modes, but the 
general character of their instruction and the manner in which 
it was given appear in ^one short sentence. — They were men 
“ speaking the truth in love.'^ 

We submit a few remarks with much deference on contro- 
versy and heathen legends. It is very possible that a brother 
may have engaged in controversy or been led by some circum- 
stance to describe the conduct of Krishna or Kali the day we 
were with him, who might not do the same thing again for a 
twelvemonth. The course taken may thfta and there have 
been the wisest : and yet speaking generally there seems some 
danger of losing time and labor by such discussions. Contro- 
versy supposes two opponents, each of whom asserts that he is 
right. If both simply seek tnith one may help the other ; but 
if either indulges a wish to confound his adversary he thereby 
unfits himself to receive truth, and if a missionary should be 
smitten with desire for a literary triumph, we fear he unfits 
himself to impart it. Even where both parties are Christian 
men, it is melancholy to see how little of the kind and forgiving 
spirit of the gospel is brought into literary discussions. Ought 
not a missionary disputing with a heathen to avoid even the 
wish to trixunph over the man, much less to show any joy at 
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his mortification when he is beaten ? And it is a difficult thing 
to give a man a sound beating, and yet make him feel that you are 
his friend, and that it is only your regard to him which obliges 
you to do it. We can hardly suppose that a missionary would 
venture into controversy with the heathen if he has the mis- 
fortune to have annrascible temper as his besetting sin, for if 
he did, he would be like a warrior on a badly trained elephant, 
as likely to do mischief to his friends as to his foes. How 
tenderly did the Apostle Paul deal with the unbelieving J ews ! 
“I bear them record,’^ he says, that they have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge.^^ And with what intense earnest- 
ness did he long for their salvation : I have great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in my heart, for I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh.^^ Oh, for hearts glowing like his with irrepressible 
desires for the salvation of the lost and perishing ! Mission- 
aijies whom we highly esteem have said : It does not do to 
let the heathen have the last word.^^ It may be so, but we 
submit for their reconsideration, whether it would not be better 
sometimes to give the argument the go by, to appeal to their 
consciences as sinners against God, and to preach Christ. We 
know it is said, they do not know what sin is, and many of 
them do not admit themselves to be sinners.’^ This is true in 
part ; as to the understanding, they are in the dark — but in that 
dark soul there is still a conscience, a sense of the difference 
between good and evil, between right and wrong. Why do 
they undertake pilgrimages ? Why ^laim religious honors ? 
And is it not the province of God’s word to enlighten the un- 
derstanding ? Cannot the servant of God charge them with 
idolatry as a sin ? Is not its character of guilt more appalling 
and destructive than its character of absurdity ? And while 
the latter ought to be exposed, the former surely should be 
exhibited in an honest, fearless, devout manner. We are all in 
the sight of God lift little children ingenious and perverse, and 
when told to do or not to do any particular thing, will argue 
about it instead of obeying it. Let us remember, that the 
Bible is the word of God ; not ours, but His, and not to be ar- 
gued about, but obeyed. Are we not justified in repeating the 
appeals and commands of Prophets and Apostles and Christ 
himself as authoritative ? Hear ye the word of the Lord : Re- 
pent and believe the gospel.’’ 

We have floating before our mind an indistinct danger, that 
a Missionary may be sometimes tempted to dwell on idolatry 
and idolatrous practices, without that strong disgust and vehe- 
ment reprehension with which they ought always to be re- 
garded ; and if such a thing should ever happen, the tone of 
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his moral feelings might be weakened and his spirituality of 
mind blunted. We hear too a whisper — Are we to expect the 
heathen to abandon their reason and to take things as true 
merely because we say they are so ? 

On the contrary we would have them taught fully, and with 
care and earnestness, the evidences, doctrinesand duties of Christi- 
anity, when in a right state of mind to receive such instruction ; 
but what we have just said, as to generally avoiding controversy, 
we mean to apply to the first preaching or heralding forth of 
the Gospel. We submit to our Brethren, that then, it is best to 
proclaim and repeat the chief and essential truths, in the plain- 
est and most direct manner. They have something far more 
important than Krishna or Maha Deo to speak about. Let a 
few words suffice on such topics. Hasten to tell them that 
they are perishing in sin, that the wrath of God is ready to 
overwhelm them : as Jonah stood and cried in Nineveh, as the 
Prophets cried aloud and spared not, as John the Baptist 
preached in the wilderness : Bepent ye for the kingdom of Hea- 
ven is at hand.^^ He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abidethon Him.’^ Let us imitate the example 
of the great Apostle who, when the Jews required a sign, and the 
Greeks sought after wisdom, regarded neither the one nor the 
other; but preached Christ crucified, ^^unto the Jews a stum- 
bling block and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them 
which are called, both J ews and Greeks, Christ, the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God.^^ It may be said, that our Bre- 
thren argue and speak of idols, and their legends, only to 
remove the prejudices of the people, to empty their minds of 
error, and prepare them to receive the truth, that there are 
individuals seriously perplexed by the legends, and the meta- 
physical doctrines about a supreme and subordinate Gods, who 
demand and deserve sympathy, and a plain answer. Be it 
so, a plain answer is given and the kinde^ sympathy shown 
when a missionary states God^s own plan of mercy, pointing to 
the cross, and inviting the sinner to the Saviour. 

If a man in broad day closed his blinds and asserted that it 
was night, you would scarcely stop to argue, you would con- 
clude he was wholly or partly blind, you would say : Go my 
dear friend to the Doctor, and anoint your eyes with eye salve. 
You have the history of the Israelites and the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness, you have the narrative of Jesus on the cross, 
repeat these, say to the heathen, look to that dying man. He 
is the Lord Jehovah, your righteousness. Trust in Him and 
be saved. Some will scoff, some may persecute, the mass 
around you may be irritated, though it is not probable ; but 
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what if they are ? Your business is to preach Christ, “ a sweet 
savour unto God in them that believe, and in them that perish.^^ 
Your work is to utter loudly and distinctly the call of heavenly 
mercy, that God^s chosen ones may hear and believe, and be 
gathered into the Church and glorify Christ. Within a few 
paces from the missionary's house, there is probably an idola- 
trous temple ; idolatrous festivals and tamashas, with noise and 
glitter, are constantly occurring. These become common things 
of every day, part of our neighbourhood, mixed up with the 
habits, the regard and reverence of men around us, with whom 
we have dealings in business and ordinary conversation. The 
neighbouring Babu or Mahajan calls on the missionary ; he is 
intelligent, pleasant and wealthy, he admits all that you say, 
and sends you a present. The result of all this is a recognition 
of idolatry as an existing fact, so interwoven in the habits of 
society) that it is almost useless to struggle against it. And 
that which at first produced tears and secret prayers becomes 
familiar, and though a missionary would never frame such a 
proposition in his mind, or utter it with his lips, yet the state 
of his heart and the formal and cold nature of his services may 
say before God and men : There is nothing so very bad or 
.disagreeable about some of these idolaters : Can idolatry then 
be so very abominable and dangerous after all ? Is there no dan- 
ger of this, or of something approaching to this ? Or, is it that 
with the same sincere and thorough hatred of idolatry as ever, 
it is mere hopelessness that makes him faint ? Or, is it that 
none faint, that all are faithful ? At all events there is a com- 
plaint by some, that they are not useful. We make no per- 
sonal references, but if any dear Brother should feel a weaken- 
ing, sickening influence in the idolatrous atmosphere around 
him, or be mourning over want of success, we venture respect- 
fully to say, preach more fully, more directly, more affection- 
ately, the great spiritual doctrine that Jesus is the Christ, who 
died for us and Ase again. It is the life of our own souls, 
and it alone can be life to our hearers. A divine and incarnate 
Saviour, who loved us and gave himself for us, who pitied us 
and bore our griefs and carried our sorrows in his own body 
on the tree, who has ascended up on high, leading captivity cap- 
tive, who is touched with the feeling of our infirmities, who 
will soon come again without sin unto salvation, who is our only 
righteousness, our wisdom, our strength, — let this be ever 
our favourite and prominent subject. Let us preach this gospel 
with prayer, that in us and by us, God will glorify Christ, and 
through Chnst glorify Himself. 

It is our conviction that the exposure of the absurdities and 
criminalities of idolatry, will be best accomplished by short 
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cheap tracts written in a popular style and in a kind and devout 
spirit. That zealous and useful servant of God, Felix Neff, 
observes in a letter : — One of the greatest obstacles that I 
have to meet here is controversy. Every one is fond of it, I 
must be on my guard against losing my time in discussions 
which dry up the heart.^^ In every address, Beloved Brethren, 
permit us to say : Let there be some solemn appeal to the 
conscience, let there be warm and hallowed affections going 
forth from your heart, to the hearts of your hearers, and in 
all let Christ be exalted, as our one great need, and our one 
all-sufficient remedy. 

We cheerfully record our feeble testimony to the courage 
and patience, the fidelity and earnestness with which most of 
our esteemed Brethren pursue their work, visiting the cities 
and the villages, the markets and the melas, sometimes exposed 
to abuse and persecution, sometimes treated with neglect and 
indifference ; but still proclaiming the glad tidings of God's 
mercy. And we joyfully and thankfully remember many 
instances in which God has graciously crowned their labours 
with success. Let their aim be in imitation of the apostles by 
individual conversions, to secure the formation of Churches. 

We most cordially praise and bless God for having blessed the 
Word spoken by His servants in this land to Europeans; but 
we forget not that the direct purpose of missionary work is 
the salvation of the heathen. European converts become im- 
portant helpers, but it might be useful to inquire, whether they 
throw themselves into the work in the most efficient manner ? 
There is something now in the circumstances of the English, 
like those of the Jews in the times of the apostles. No land 
is more distinguished by religious privileges than England, and 
no people are more scattered, and India is given to them by 
God, that they may there be His witnesses. We remember 
however no place mentioned in the New Testament where the 
Jews formed one Church and the natives 6f the country ano- 
ther. Let the high in rank be kind, and the low respectful ; 
let the rich be generous and the poor contented ; let the master 
be honored and the servant be treated patiently ; let the rela- 
tionships and distinctions which the God of providence has 
ordained be properly regarded, but let there be no proud refusal, 
by one Christian man to acknowledge another. I am aware 
that where the best feeling exists, there are practical difficulties 
in Europeans and natives worshipping together ; but it is import- 
ant that Christian kindness should be manifested and difficul- 
ties overcome as far as possible ; it is desirable that all of the 
same neighbourhood who profess the same faith and rejoice in 
the same hope, and who we trust are filled with love one to 
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another, should occasionally meet and worship as one family in 
Christ Jesus, and should recognize, assist and encourage one 
another in his service. 

As to the difficulty of teaching from house to house in 
India, we confess it in some respects to be great ; we sub- 
mit that there are mitigating circumstances; and we urge 
the necessity of special efforts to overcome the obstacle, pursu- 
ed with untiring patience and accompanied with earnest prayer. 
The difficulty exists in all coimtries as to the higher classes, 
more however in cities than in country parts. It is not greater 
as to them in India than elsewhere. And as to the lower 
ranks of natives they live much out of doors. You may with- 
out any great inaccuracy call the street their home. You have 
no need to enter their liouses, and if you did you would have 
little more . privacy there than while conversing with them at 
the door. A native believer may converse with his countrymen 
at the bazars all day long, and if in a holy, devout, cheerful 
frame of mind, may pass from any ordinary topic to the salva- 
tion of Christ, and address a short earnest appeal, by watching 
his opportunity, to the individuaFs conscience. And when 
this is well received he might repeat his visit and convey 
.more detailed and regular instruction. He might sit down 
with one or two natives on a charpai or bench at the door 
of a bazar, read to them a few verses of Scripture and 
engage in conversation, encouraging their inquiries if for edi- 
fication, and avoiding them if for controversy or idle talk, 
endeavouring to awaken in them a sense of the evil of sin, and 
leading their minds to the death and resurrection of J esus. 

As to the women, the lower classes, by far the most numerous, 
are not subject to the same restrictions as the higher. They 
are generally modest and decorous in their behaviour to strang- 
ers. Many of them work hard. Some go on pilgrimages ; 
you see throngs of them for that purpose in the streets of 
Benares, and meet them frequently in the high roads, and 
in several places where we have seen missionaries preach- 
ing, some few women have stood and listened. Appeals might 
perhaps be made to them at such times to seek their own 
salvation, and to bring up their children to worship the 
true God. Might not one or two established native Chris- 
tian women endeavour to converse with the heathen women in 
the roads, or at the stalls, at markets, or elsewhere, to direct 
their attention to the Saviour ? 

As to women in wealthy families, whether Muhammadan or 
Hindu, there is a possibility that where the husband and lord 
is willing to hear a missionary, he may permit the female part 
of his household to hear also, behind the purda. We have 
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heard of such a case. Again piou^ English ladies sometimes 
gain access to the Hindu or Mussulman ladies. Let them go 
in prayer and holy love, and take any opportunities that may 
offer of directing attention to the Saviour. Tliey might also 
present books to them and excite in them a desire for intellec- 
tual improvement as subordinate to that which is religious. 
Are the ladies of Calcutta and Agra and other cities and places 
the seats of government and magistracy, availing themselves of 
the facilities which they thus exclusively possess ? 

But while something may be done in these ways, we admit 
that they do not come up to the apostolic example, or meet 
the necessity of the case. 

With many of the native men it seems almost an impossibi- 
lity to meet with them alone, or to give to them individual 
instruction, unless the missionary can persuade them to come 
to him ; and it is especially difficult with a great proportion of 
the women ; many of whom cannot be reached by individual 
instruction or by preaching, or in any direct way that we know of. 

The priests and the women however are the great supporters 
of idolatry and superstition ; and while the women continue so 
ignorant and bigoted, they will form a strong barrier against 
the advance of Christian truth. Must we then abandon the 
cause ? Certainly not. If we cannot succeed by direct means, 
we must try indirect ; if we cannot advance quickly, let us go 
on, although it be slowly. For centuries past have these peo- 
ple been worshipping dumb idols, for centuries to come, if the 
world continue, we wish them to worship the true God. If we 
cannot largely affect the present generation, cannot we improve 
the next? If adults listen not, may not their children be 
taught ? We should quite mistake the spirit of the gospel, if 
we confined our attention to the present times, and made no 
provision for the future ; if we preached and did not gather 
under care ; if we attended to the one existing generation, and 
forgot all that will come hereafter. We admit that your talent 
may be for preaching, but if you wish your work to stand, go 
not on without the co-operation of helpers to w'hom God has 
given different talents. We admit that Christianity is a living 
power, not to be secured by hereditary descent, nor tied to 
places nor bought with money nor comprised within the covers 
of books, nor conveyed along rail-roads, nor breathed into* 
being by the smiles of the great ; all this we contend for. Yet 
it has its harmony with God's providential ordinances, and its 
channels, in which the Holy Spirit is pleased to move. 

Governments, families, property, succession of generations, 
and the-commencement of human life in the small stature and 
teachable mind of childhood are God's ordinances. What a 
c 
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state society would be in if our forefathers had said, We will 
make such laws, such houses and furniture, such roads and 
bridges, so many and just so much of these as will do for 
ourselves ; and our children may manage as well as they can. 
Then universal poverty and savage barbarism would cover the 
earth. And are we to act so in religion ? Did ancient pro- 
phets, men taught of God, act in that manner ? Did they not 
utter their prophecies, and frame their laws and build their 
temples for successive generations? Did not Christ Jesus our 
high and blessed master endure suffering and death that all 
kindreds of the earth might be blessed in Him, and that they 
might fear God as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
throughout all generations? Did not God ordain in great 
mercy that His revelation should be Scripture and not tradition 
for this very purpose, that it should instruct men to the end of 
time ? And did not Peter therefore say, I will endeavour that 
ye may be able after my decease to have these things always 
in remembrance ? If revelation is for all, and it be Scripture, 
then are we bound to teach all to read, that they may receive 
this heavenly truth. We are to labor, beloved brethren, as 
fellow-workers with God in the gathering in of his elect Church 
which is to continue until Christ come ; and our modes of labor 
should have an adaptation to the difficulties to be overcome, 
and to the length of duration as well as to the strength and 
greatness and glory of the spiritual temple. 

Let us consider by what method we can tell most on the 
next generation as well as on the present. And no doubt can 
for a moment exist as to the appropriate reply. It is, by Chris- 
tian schools. 

Schools for native ^rls are very desirable. Great numbers 
of boys are being taught, but if when grown up, they marry 
heathen wives, they and their children may be retained in or’ 
even led back to Idolatry. Heathen mothers will imbue their 
little ones with the love of idolatrous practices and of the errors 
and vices connected therewith. So long as there are heathen 
mothers there will be heathen children. Instruct our girls, said 
a Brahman, and caste will soon be gone. The women of course 
form about the half of this immense population, and from what 
we have heard and seen we believe that the females have more 
• influence over the families of the natives than is generally 
thought in England. A lady told me she had asked fathers 
to send their little girls to the school she supported, who said 
they had no objection, but she must ask their mothers, and 
when they were asked they refused. The profound ignorance 
of the women on other subjects makes them attach the greatest 
importance to the rites and ceremonies of their religion, the 
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distinctions of caste, and the various customs and usages 
which they have received from their parents. We have no 
doubt that while they continue in this ignorance, many of 
the women would rather die than break through these ancient 
and venerated customs. Of course they impart these strong 
prejudices to their children. But there is nothing whatever in 
these usages to justify their attachment, and if you could once 
get them instructed, they would be immediately released from 
their bondage, for they would themselves see that their con- 
fidence and affection had been misplaced. Many of them are 
quick and susceptible, shrewd and clever. In the native Chris- 
tian villages, there is a fair proportion of converted women, and 
the heathen women in those neighbourhoods cannot but see 
how much they are improved both in character and circum- 
stances. We believe, however, that for any great improve- 
ment in the condition of the female sex we must look to 
schools, which will have an indirect ijifiuence on the present, 
as well as a more direct and powerful bearing on the next 
generation. How then are girls to be brought under instruc- 
tion ? A beginning has been made, and first efforts, however 
small and inadequate, are not to be despised ; however difficult, 
let them not be abandoned. The largest rivers often flow from 
small springs, that gurgle up amidst the wild rocky mountains. 
Both day and boarding schools for girls have been established. 
We know that in some cases they have been given up for want 
of funds, a thing most deeply to be regretted. Wherever they 
have been continued under proper oversight, they have gained 
some scholars, and the good they have done though compa- 
ratively small in amount, has been of vast importance. Orphan 
girls may occasionally be met with still, as they have been in 
years past. How desirable is it that they should be received 
into Christian boarding schools. The children of poor native 
Christians may also be trained there ; and where day schools are 
formed under the teaching of a pious, kind, suitable woman, we 
are persuaded that after a time she will succeed in obtaining 
scholars. Spread education even in a small degree in many 
places and the people generally will begin to appreciate its ad- 
vantages, and both fathers and mothers be willing to send their 
girls as well as their boys to school. If the lower classes of 
women are educated, the higher will soon be driven in self- 
defence, and as matter of absolute necessity, to have their 
daughters instructed. Gentlemen of England who fear God, 
and who know how to estimate the loveliness and gentleness 
of woman, when she is fitly trained in useful knowledge, and 
enriched with Christian graces, who can remember the intelli- 
gence and piety of beloved mothers, and whose hearts have 
c 2 
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turned in the hour of sorrow and doubt to faithful loving sisters 
and wives, for counsel and prayer and consolation, permit us 
respectfully to entreat you to encourage and support schools 
for native girls, that the influence of mothers and sisters and 
wives may no longer be hostile to Christianity, but that they 
may become blessings while themselves are blessed by its cordial 
reception. Ladies of England, whether there or in India, who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, will you not exert yourselves in 
this your own cause ? will you not say, There shall be schools 
for girls ? will you not assist Missionaries in this department } 
Will you not send out some of your own sex, holy and gifted 
women, as school mistresses, competent for the work and 
thoroughly determined with God^s blessing never to relinquish 
it, to work on with kindness and prayer, with faith and patience, 
and not be repulsed by failures, or deterred by difficulties, 
feeling that greater is He that is for us, than all that can be 
against us ? We are told that in all the large towns and cities 
of this country, there are houses filled with prostitutes, and 
that the procuresses are zealous and successful in obtaining 
young girls for their abominable and cruel purpose. Although 
it is contrary to law, it is said that in some places they purchase 
. them, and it is to be feared that official persons may sometimes 
be induced by bribes to connive at it. Such infamous conduct 
must inflame the breast of every honorable man and woman 
with indignation ! And ought not Christian people to be as 
zealous to save as these emissaries of Satan are to destroy ? 
Look at the Hindu girls in the few schools which we have 
formed, when they have been there a sufficient time to feel 
their influence, they then become gentle and obedient, they are 
generally quick in learning, and some take their places at the 
feet of Jesus, And think of girls like these sold for degrada- 
tion and vice ! However fearfully hardened they may at last 
become, there is in them at first you may be sure womanly 
shame, and in those prisons there are young timid creatures 
doomed to tears and bitterness and woe. And then think of 
idol temples, and we do but glance at them, and of the wide 
and deep moral pestilence that blights the gentlest part of the 
human race, till they become fond of the gilded arrows whose 
envenomed points spread poison through their souls. Ladies of 
England, pity them, and exert your powerful influence to res- 
cue them from their degradation. Form schools for girls. 
Look at the difficulties, the power of idolatry, the spell of caste, 
the early marriages. Look at their slovenly, slothful habits, 
and their strong soul-mastering prejudices. But the greater 
the difficulties, the more effort and prayer are needful. The 
work ought to be done : we trust you will say, through the 
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divine blessing, it shall be done. Let prayer and effort never 
be abandoned till God crown them with success.* 

We shall advert presently to the subject of schools for boys. 

We would first direct attention for a minute or two to Chris- 
tian villages. We heard them spgken of by Church of England 
friends, American Presbyterians, and Baptists, in each case 
meaning simply, several native families living near together 
and professing Christianity. We have seen several of these 
villages. There is one connected with the Baptist Mission at 
Chitaura near Agra, under the care of the Rev. James Smith. 
Several houses for natives were built at the expense of Chris- 
tian friends at Agra, and were soon filled with families, the 
heads of which gave up caste, expressed a desire for Christian 
instruction, and a willing determination to support themselves 
and their families by their own labour. The missionary's bun- 
galow and the chapel are close at hand. More houses are 
being built to meet the increasing demand for them. Some of 
the people are weavers, some keep shops, but most of them 
rent small portions of land sufficient to supply their wants. 
There are in the village more than 100 persons including 
children, and 35 have become members of the Church, and a 
delightful sight it is to see the chapel full of worshippers, wor- 
shipping the true and living God through Jesus Christ. At 
Monghyr several native Christian families are residing happily 
together with the benefit of missionary superintendance and 
instruction, and it is hoped that their number will soon be 
increased. At Sun several families have gathered round the 
Pastor^s house, apparently for the convenience of attending wor- 
ship, there they have provided their own houses and support 
themselves by their own labour. In the villages to the South 
of Calcutta, there are a large number of native Christians 
generally living near together and supporting themselves by 
different kinds of work. Some however live among the heathen. 
It is the same in the neighbourhood of Jessore, and in the 
numerous Baptist Churches connected with Barisal. In these 
parts of Bengal, caste is not so powerful as in the upper pro- 
vinces, and the panch^t is not so uniformly resorted to and 
obeyed. In the upper provinces scarcely any thing can be 
done without the notice of the panchaet, an institution strictly 
belonging caste, and social as well as religious. The men of 
the same caste not only eat and drink and smoke the huka 
and converse and traffic together, but in the panchaet the 
counsel of the caste, the affairs of their respective families are 
discussed and arranged. 

* We hear with great pleasure that a missionary from the Churdi of 
Scotlautl has lately arrived expressly to promote female educatioo. 
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It must require courage and determination for a man to 
break away from the spell and dread of a tribunal which has 
so many associations, connected with his childhood, and which 
his parents and ancestors have venerated so highly. Besides, 
he not only breaks through a.stS’ong prejudice, — he also loses 
his old friends, his relations, — ^his customers; — all at once 
desert him, — he is thrown from the place he filled in society ; 
and though this may in some respects be desirable, yet like 
death, also desirable, it is sometimes very alarming. 

It is this spirit of clanship in the upper provinces, which 
forms one reason for the formation of Christian villages there, 
and which seems at present to render almost indispensable, 
some shelter for enquirers, some protection for individuals 
coming out of the masses of their countrymen, to avow the 
faith and live the life of the followers of Christ. Such a 
shelter has been sometimes given in the house of the mission- 
ary, or by the employment of new converts as native preachers 
and catechists, a practice of very doubtful propriety. It is to 
be feared that some have been engaged and paid as preachers, 
just because the missionary did not know what else to do with 
them. If it be however desirable to separate new converts 
from their countrymen, considered as heathens, it surely is not 
to separate them in rank and standing in general Society, or to 
break up and destroy customs and habits in themselves inno- 
cent and fitted to the climate, and the fertile land in which 
God has given them their existence. If once accustomed to 
live with Europeans, they may become unwilling to return and 
live with their countrymen. If once habituated to be fed and 
clothed by missionaries, they may think themselves treated 
unkindly should that assistance be withdrawn. We cannot reject 
the testimony of many missionaries that the religion of the 
native converts partakes something of their general character 
of slothfulness and infirmity. The expression has been used 
again and again : They are like children, and you must watch 
over them as such. For a people we believe of singular simpli- 
city and generally of a timid and dependant spirit, there has 
been framed a system of idolatry and an idolatrous priesthood, 
and festivals, and rites, and indulgencies, and austerities of 
mighty power, and meeting with appropriate fascinations, the 
different types of human character. And when tl^ consider 
how ba^ the heathen are, how their modes of life expose women 
to degradation and dishonor, entice children to idolatry and vice, 
and render difficult family worship and private prayer, it certain- 
ly seems very desirable that a Christian family should not choose 
to dwell where it must be surrounded by such a moral atmo- 
sphere but should prefer proximity to other Christian families. 
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If indeed circumstances compel them to dwell among the 
heathen, let them seek specud grace, and exercise special watch- 
fulness. 

It is true that some of the missionaries, if we understood 
them aright, advocate the propriety of Christian families dwell- 
ing among the heathen, that by so doing they may make known 
the Gospel to their neighbours. There is some weight in this, 
but will it legitimately apply to Christians living among the 
heathen. It no doubt makes it imperative for them to go 
amongst them, to instruct them ; but may not this be done and 
done better, when they live apart. Our Lord himself received 
no right and useful attention in Nazareth. We believe that 
above Monghyr, there was not a single Baptist Church con- 
taining twenty native converts, till the village of Chitaura was 
formed. There are now 35 converts belonging t« the Church 
there. In the other Churches in the upper provinces, the con- 
verts are almost all hanging on the missionary for support out 
of the mission funds. In Chitaura the great majority of the 
converts support themselves by their own labour. In Bengal 
the state of things is in some respects different, especially in 
the villages. Caste is not so much regarded and many Maho- 
medans are less prejudiced against the Gospel. 

The vicinity of Calcutta though probably injurious in some 
respects, is useful in this, that it diffuses both general and reli- 
gious knowledge, and thereby idolatry has lost some of its 
power. It still indeed presents to the eye its vast channels, 
but not always full as they used to be. Now and then, as at 
their festivals, the roar of many waters is there heard ; at other 
times they seem almost dry. Whether any other pestiferous 
flood will rise and fill the empty spaces or whether the pure 
waters of the river of life will carry fertility and rejoicing 
through that important region remains to be seen. The native 
population of Calcutta though partly free from idolatrous igno- 
rance and prejudice are yet sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death ; and many of the young men are said to be the slaves 
of vice and infidel delusion. Individual conversions there are, 
and a few small native Churches, but it must be confessed that 
compared with the vastness of the population, they are very 
small. There are however brighter indications in the villages. 
There is bM aptitude and beauty in the prophetic language as 
applied to them : The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.^^ 
There the voice is heard crying, Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.^^ There the poorest of the 
people who live at what has been called the fag-end of the uni- 
verse are seeking the true riches. Those whose dwelling is 
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where dry land seems to be still in process of formation, and of 
course somewhat uncomfortable, a paradise for water fowl and 
frogs, ^e seeking a better land, that is a heavenlv, where 
clothed^in white and wearing radiant crowns, they will for ever 
celebrate the high praises of Jesus. 

.It is the same in villages connected “ with the Jessore and 
Barisdl stations of our mission. Where in similar localities 
and with people in nearly similar circumstances, great success 
has attended the preaching of the gospel. Baris^l is undoubt- 
edly the most prospered of all our-^tations. The natives there 
are very poor, but they seemed to us more athletic, laborious, 
and independent than in other parts of Bengal. The men are 
more finely formed, perhaps owing to their having constantly 
to pass from place to place in boats. Barisal itself in former 
times was notorious as the city of a daring river-dacoit, and 
some parts not far off retain a character of that kind. Brought 
under religious instruction they act with courage and determi- 
nation. There are regions too of the same kind, which have been 
visited by some of our brethren along the shores of the broad 
and mighty Megna and its tributary streams. And in that 
direction it is very desirable that we should push our efforts 
, with well-directed zeal and earnest prayer. In these localities 
the people, though they expose themselves to some persecution, 
run no great risk of losing their employment by confessing 
their faith in Christ. 

W^hile then we are inclined to recommend the formation of 
Christian villages in the upper provinces, especially to meet 
existing difficulties, it does not seem necessary to the same 
extent in Bengal, but there it may be occasionally desirable. 
It would' be very conducive not only to the comfort of the con- 
verts, but to their improvement in knowledge and virtue, that 
when they exist in scattered families or where through peculiar 
circumstances they are exposed to harassing opposition, as they 
are in some instances, they should be removed to a spot where 
they might live and labour together and uninterruptedly dis- 
charge their religious duties. Are there no pious men of pro- 
perty who will take land and underlet it at fair rents to the 
native Christians ? We believe they would obtain a fair and safe 
return for their capital, and they would materially assist the 
great cause of truth and righteousness and contribute both to 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of their fellow-Christians. 

Froitt villages we proceed to cities. 

How is it that in Indian cities, missionary efforts have had so 
little success. We may suppose that their being the chief 
centres of idolatry, and therefore the seat of a powerful and 
interested idolatrous priesthood may be one reason. Another 
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may be tbe licentiousness said to pi^vail among tie Inbabitants 
and of which revolting accounts are given. This may make 
the purity of the gospel distasteful and render the conscience 
less susceptible of any awakening influence. The spirit of 
covetousness may be more prevalent there than in the villages. 
It may be that men in cities more closely compacted together 
in trade and having abundance of the things of this life, care 
less about the life to come. And that they feel more their 
mutual dependance, and have a greater dread of losing their 
niche and their name in society. All these things may operate ; 
or it may be that we have not yet hit upon the right -method 
or not worked with the right agents. An English Missionary 
goes out into the street of an Indian city and preaches the 
gospel there ; the first enquiry is, do the natives understand his 
words? We fear that in some cases where there is apparent 
fluency there is so much of foreign accent, that they cannot 
well understand ; but we will suppose that they do. A man 
taught by his mother that sin is not making proper oflerings 
to Kali, sees a Sahib speaking to a crowd in the street; he 
stops and hears him say, llepent of, sin: he says to liimself, 
I must not neglect my oflTcrings to Kali ; and off he goes. 
Another has been taught by his guru that there is a supreme 
God of whom he himself and every thing around him is 
part and parcel, he passes the same way and hears the mis- 
sionary exhort the people to love God ; he says to himself. This 
is right ; and as I am part of God, of course I must love myself; 
very good. Oft' he goes, for he too is on some errand. A third 
is a Musalman, he has read and studied that dry book the 
Koran, with national pride and with all the eastern love of fable 
and mystery ; well, he comes to the spot and condescends to 
stop ; the missionary says, Seek, my dear friends, the teaching 
and influence of God^s Holy Spirit, that you may know the 
truth, and that the truth may make you free. What could he 
say better ? But hear the Musalman. What an ignoramus 
this man must be, not to know that the Holy Spirit means the 
renowned Maliommed. Let him believe in the Prophet of 
God and he will be worthy some attention. And with a 
contemptuous sneer he departs. We believe that scenes like 
these happen, again and again. We have met with several dear 
and esteemed brethren who contended almost exclusively for 
street preaching; but we have not heard one express any 
strong faith as to its results. They go on preaching thus 
without expecting to have converts, the heathen hear them 
without expecting to be converted. Week after week, year 
after year, they go to the street and the choke, and the 
meU, and think it a grand thing that they are not abused or 
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pelted, or threatened with mud as they once were. But the 
mud and abuse may have ceased partly because the priests find 
that it is comparatively a harmless aflPair and they let it alone. 
Better far to have the abuse and the mud too, if there was but 
a stir of spiritual life, a movement of men^s souls about the 
saving truth of J esus Christ. It is the general spread of Eu- 
ropean knowledge that is undermining and destroying idolatry; 
and against that the heathen priests are just as powerless as 
against the advance ofdhe tide or the rising of the sun. Now 
what we want is, to have this general knowledge imbued with 
the spirit, and made favorable to the advancement of real, evan- 
gelic^, spiritual Christianity : but how ? No doubt by preaching, 
and we say. Preach on, and with more heart and more faith, and 
mind not any difficulties. We believe preaching to be God^s 
ordinance, and honour it highly ; but then our great regard to 
it would induce us to wish that it may never be in vain. We 
want in cities the same kind of preaching as in villages. In 
villages the missionary talks with a warm heart to the people, 
and sometimes dramatizes scriptural scenes, and sometimes 
chants a tract or a Psalm of David. In cities it may be, there 
is too much formality. It may not be so, we only wish our 
brethren to consider it. You may possibly be using the modes 
of Europe in the 19th century, for a people of the East, and 
about as simple and ignorant and fond of sights and tales as 
Europeans themselves were, in the middle ages. Present sights, 
not to their eyes, but to their minds; tell them tales of 
heavenly love : carry them with you to Egypt and Sinai, to Tyre 
and Babylon, to Galilee, Samaria and Judea, and with a living 
power depict to them the wondrous story of Him, who is the 
Beloved of the Father, and the joy and glory of the Church. 

And then we believe that for cities especially we must have 
schools under a religious influence, and where Christas truth 
shall be honestly taught, along with the preaching, to answer 
in part the same purpose as the preparation which took place 
in Palestine. Well, there are Government Schools. There 
are, from one end of the land to the other. And from them 
the Bible, the Word of God is excluded. We thank the Go- 
vernment very sincerely that they do not profess or engage to 
teach the Christian religion ; but it may happen that some of 
those learned gentlemen whom they employ in these schools 
are really Christians, men who venerate the Bible, and would 
gladly teach it to their scholars. What right has any prince or 
potentate of this earth, be he Christian or heathen, to say that 
a Christian master shall not teach his scholars the truths of 
Holy Scripture ? We say deliberately no man whatever his 
rank or station, has any lawful authority to keep back from his 
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fellow-men, when but for such interference they might have it, 
the revelation which their common Creator has given. What 
propriety is there in permitting Hindu shdstras and Mahom- 
medan fables to be read, and saying that the Word of the 
true God shall not be read ? Ye princes and judges of the 
earth, allow us to remind you that there is a day coming when 
you yourselves must be judged, and how then will you answer 
for this deed ? We ask you neither to teach religion nor to 
force the Bible upon the unwilling. We only say, Do not pro- 
hibit it, let masters who wish to do so read and teach it 
in your schools ; and let them if they wish it give the first half 
hour to the worship of God ; and let parents who object have 
the liberty to send their children at the close of that exercise. 
It is said that if Government ordered the Bible to be used, 
heathen parents from their jealousy of Government would not 
send their children to the schools ; but we plead for its being 
permitted, not for its being ordered. The fear that parents would 
not send their children is not supported by any solid reason 
that we know of. The parents have a great notion of the 
power of Government no doubt ; but they have a strong desire 
also to connect themselves with it in any way they possibly 
can, and to obtain for their children a good education, and 
are willing according to their ability to pay for it. We 
would respectfully submit this matter for the reconsideration 
of gentlemen in power. We have met with one uniform 
feeling of strong regret in extensive journeys in this country, 
expressed by missionaries and gentlemen of all denominations 
at the course which the Government have thought proper to 
adopt and an earnest desire that they would alter it. The shas- 
tras and the Koran have failed ; the Bible alone can fill either 
the palace or the cottage with peace, that book alone supplies 
motives sufficiently powerful to enforce integrity and truth, arid 
the fear and love of God ; and these are both the elements of 
individual happiness, and the supports of human society. How 
long then is the Bible to be proscribed by the Government of 
India ? One word more on this subject. There are many men 
who come to this land in pursuit of wealth and honor. They 
are as a class intelligent, honorable, useful men, dwelling in 
palaces and abounding in the conveniences and luxuries both of 
the East and the West. Since the days when lordly Homans 
built their stately villas in barbarous Gaul and Britain until 
now, there has been nothing on so grand a scale. But other 
men resort to India, men who seek not wealth or honor, whose 
one simple object is to do a faitliful service to God, by making 
known to the people of these lands His Son Jesus Christ. The 
natives understand that there is a class of British men among 
1 ) 2 
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them who only wish to do them good, and it is already their 
strongest tie to England. The expressions of gratitude and 
affection which we have heard them utter towards missionaries 
and those who sent them, would perhaps surprize, we think 
would delight, honorable gentlemen who have been fearful of 
offending these natives by too much of our religion ; and these 
expressions have come from the warm hearts of men, some of 
whom had been Hindus, and others Mahommedans. 

Encourage ye great and mighty of this land, encourage the 
men who thus bind the natives of India to Britain ; encourage 
the gospel missionary, whatever denomination he may belong to. 

But whatever the Government may think fit to do, we, as 
religious men, ought to have schools under religious influence. 
In fifty years, a clergyman observed to me, India will be Chris- 
tianized, but it will be by education. We beg to add, by 
preaching too ; but wc thoroughly believe that the missionary 
society which avails itself most largely of these combined 
means, will in the end be most successful. The land will 
never be Christianized, till you gain over the great cities from 
idolatry, and for this important conquest we must avail 
ourselves largely of education. It is quite true that there may 
‘be some great and unexpected movements, but we are not to 
wait for such. The idol temples may be suddenly deserted and 
churches and chapels for the worship of the true God be 
erected in their stead, if some of the wealthy Hindus, and 
Mahommedans professed a change of their religion — but danger 
would exist lest another form of idolatry or superstition should 
be substituted for the old. 

The nath es pay great regard to respectability of appearance 
— get a good school house — a European teacher — require some 
monthly pay — teach the usual branches as in the Government 
schools — and there is plenty of room ; you will, wc think, be 
sure to get scholars. 

There might be expected from such schools at least as large 
a proportion of direct conversions, as hy preaching to the same 
number of unconverted adults, only you must wait a little 
longer. We believe there would be a larger proportion. 

There would be a general feeling produced in the scholars, if 
the masters were kind and faithful, in favour of Christianity. 

The veneration generally felt by the Hindus tow^ards their 
teachers, would be given to the Christian master of this school, 
they would ever afterwards be disposed to listen to him with 
respect and attention. 

Wealthy and respectable natives, brahmans, zemindars and 
others, would send their sons to such schools for the sake of the 
general instruction. 
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A class of young men would thus be prepared as regular or 
occasional hearers in our cit}’^ chapels, acquainted with our 
language as well as their own, and be able afterwards to exer- 
cise a wise and legitimate influence over their countrymen. 

Already some of the young men, learning English in the 
Government schools, attend English preaching, which in a mis- 
sionary point of view, is thus becoming more important. 

The state of dependance, to which native young men are 
accustomed, on their fathers or other relatives, and the general 
torpidity of conscience among them will probably prevent many 
from avowing themselves Christians at present ; but wait, and 
the seed will grow. They will become fathers in their turn. Later 
in life some will act out their convictions, many will allow their 
children to do so. If however Christian schools w^ere multi- 
plied, we should not despair of seeing a large number of young 
men soon forsaking idolatry, and adopting evangelical views 
and holy and consistent conduct. Sooner or later, if such 
schools are persevered with, we doubt not that it will be the 
result ; and then it would necessarily, tliough indirectly work a 
great change in their families, it would reach the females, they 
would tell their mothers and sisters of Christ, they would have 
a great object in spreading the truth in that direction, that 
they might get Christian wives. 

The natives appear to care little or nothing by whom a school 
is taught or supported, provided it be respectable, and teaches 
the usual branches of an English and Indian education. It is 
with them a double speculation ; their sons may, if thus fitted 
for it, get into a Government office, they may not become 
Christians. The real advantages they yet cannot understand, 
but they will do so by degrees. Let us make our schools 
really useful, and in the long run, those, where the scholars are 
trained in the best habits, will probably command the greatest 
success. It would he very desirable to form in Christian vil- 
lage schools an industrial class, in whicli, boys whose parents 
were willing should be taught a useful trade, as tailoring, shoe- 
making or carpentering ; or the little fellows might go at stated 
times and under the care of Christian men, to assist and receive 
instruction in agriculture. If in King’s College, London, a work- 
shop is found useful, it need not be disdained or neglected in 
connection with a village school in India. May we be allowed 
to mention in passing, that, in one or two villages, granaries for 
rice have been formed, llie people pay a portion of their 
earnings to a treasurer w ho purchases rice for them, when it is 
considered cheapest, and hands it out in proportion to the con- 
tributions when it is dearest. It might be practicable here and 
there to establish a Savings’ Bank. But the cities with their 
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splendour and wealth, their activity and din 1 and that Queen 
of eastern cities, vast and magnificent and noisy Calcutta ! 
Cannot something more be done for these ? Again and again 
the question fills the heart of the missionary with disquietude. 
What thousands of natives continue sunk in idolatry and vice ! 
How few have repented and turned to the Lord ! All will say, 
Let us not be disheartened, let us have more prayer, more 
preaching, more teaching, more sympathy. In this desire we 
heartily unite. We admire the zeal and talents, and diversified 
ministrations of the brethren and entreat them to go on.* 

There are one or two things that strike a stranger on his coming 
to Calcutta, or visiting other cities, that may be just mentioned. 
He is surprized at the great number of black servants in the 
houses of the English. He thinks, here is a fine opportunity 
for usefulness ; of course Christian masters and mistresses will 
avail themselves of it. In some cases they do ; but it is to be 
feared that the cases in which they do not are numerous. The 
intercourse between masters and servants is not in English, 
and servants are not expected to be present at family worship. 
The English language is a very naughty one, and the servants 
able to speak it are the greatest rogues. We were assured that 
we did not know how bad these native servants generally are, 
how dangerous and inconvenient it would be for them to un- 
derstand what their masters and mistresses conversed about ; 
that they are easily inflated with pride, and if they learnt Eng- 
lish their vanity would be unbearable, and if induced to make 
a profession of Christianity, their sincerity could not be de- 
pended on. Hence, we are told, it is sometimes made a condi- 
tion of the hiring, that the servant does not know English. 
All native servants, it is said, have a disposition to pilfer, but 
those who know English are the great rogues. Well, let us 
teach no more writing or arithmetic, for they will certainly 
enable the rogues who learn them to practise more evil. Was 
ever any dishonest Hindu or Musalman deterred from a 
wicked purpose by his not knowing English ? Is there a Eu- 
ropean in this country whose habits are not tolerably well 
known to his native servants ? Besides, they must be stuind 
indeed to hear English talked every day, and not pick up a 
good deal of it. But as they dare not avow their knowledge 
of it, they are thus confirmed in habits of concealment and 
practical falsehood. We have heard of two or three cases in 
which servants could speak and understand English well, but 

♦ But teach dear friends, as well as preach, seek out inquirers, be faith- 
ful to them, be faithful to God. Abraham was willing to sacrifice Isaac. 
God gave His only begotten Sou. The religion of Christ requires and 
deserves great sacrifices. 
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were afraid to avow it ; and many no doubt are in those cir- 
cumstances. Some learn it more quickly, and they are greater 
rogues than others ; these two facts do not spring from one 
another, but from a third fact, that they are the cleverer men. 
It is true that servants might make a profession of Christianity 
to please a kind and earnest master, and it is also true that his 
continued instructions might through God^s blessing at last 
succeed in getting them right, and if not they must answer to 
God for it. All we have to say is, Let them live on their 
rice and curry ; and be contented with fair wages ; and whe- 
ther you teach them English or not is comparatively unimpor- 
tant j but do not fail to instruct them in that truth from our 
common Creator which is for them as well as for you. We 
could fain wish that Christian ladies and gentlemen would 
learn Bengali, and that natives were encouraged to learn Eng- 
lish, and that all ways of intercourse and communication were 
opened for the freest and fullest transmission and reception of 
God^s saving truth. God said of Abraham, I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord. The Jews were com- 
manded to rejoice in the feast of tabernacles, not only with sons 
and daughters, but with men servants and maid servants. 
David, we are told, returned to bless his house. Tlie relation- 
ship of master and servant is recognized in the New Testament, 
and each party is reminded that he will have to give account 
to God, of the manner in which he discharges its duties. W e 
submit for your serious and candid consideration, whether a 
Christian master discharges his duty to God and to his native 
servants, if he never commands them to keep the way of the 
Lord. Suppose that in Calcutta there are 1000 pious Eu- 
ropeans, — there may be many more, but suppose 1000, — they 
would have under direct influence probably not less than 10000 
natives. Here is of itself a large missionary field. 

It is also worth some enquiry, whether appropriate instruc- 
tion might not be given to the numerous syces, and bearers who 
drive or carry Christians to their churches and chapels on 
Sundays, and spend the time in sleep or gossip. Could not a 
native preacher or a pious European acquainted with their 
language, read a portion of Scripture to them, and accompany 
it with remarks and conversation ? These may be considered 
as for the time the servants of the Church bringing others to 
the spiritual feast, and yet themselves not receiving even the 
crumbs that fall from the table. If masters and mistresses, and 
churches, would thus aim at the conversion of their servants, 
important results would no doubt follow. Some servants would 
be called by divine grace, the piety of masters would be more 
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consistently maintained, and families would be more holy 
peaceful, and happy. ^ 

The subject leads naturally to another. 

The manners of the Europeans towards the natives. It may 
be thought that this can hardly be generalized, as almost every 
European has some peculiarity of manner, some are habitually 
stately, some almost always familiar, one man is hasty and 
irascible, another calm and patient. Making all allowances 
for these differences, and for exceptions on principle, is there 
not a general tone of feeling and kind of manner marking the 
Europeans in their intercourse with the natives ? May it not 
in one word be designated as contemptuous? We do not 
mean of course towards native Princes or Zemindars, Mah^- 
jans or Babus, but to the people in general. 

First fact. On boardship a European gentleman as he was 
walking the deck, met a black man and thought he approached 
too near, he lifted up his foot gave him a good kick, and told 
him to get out of the way. 'I'he gentleman was a kind and 
pleasant man. It is not a solitary case. Many such occur. 

Second fact. The English in India are the acknowledged 
Lords of the country. Every Englishman, unless he much 
degrades himself, will be treated with honor and submission 
by the natives. 

Third fact. The natives, especially the Bengalis, are gene- 
rally timid and servile. 

Fourth fact. Every European is greatly superior to the 
mass of the natives, in knowledge, and in style, and manner 
of life. 

Fifth fact. A few sayings — The natives are generally said to 
be pilferers and liars, licentious and bad. 

Now we believe this to be true of part of the natives, but we 
protest against the sweep of the charge. What would be " 
thought of a writer, who should describe thft English or French 
generally, by the very worst classes that he could find in those 
countries, and yet setting aside the awful and gigantic but tot- 
tering idolatry of the land ; there is scarcely a crime committed 
here, to which you might not find a parallel in England and 
France. 

A Magistrate said, I have found that the people in the vil- 
lages speak the truth. 

A Zemindar said, The people are generally well behaved, they 
pay their rents well enough. 

A Planter said, I used to beat my people, but I find they do 
better without. 

Missionaries have said. The natives are all idle and good 
for nothing. These missionaries had had very little success. 
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Other missionaries have said, We like the natives, they work 
well, they are willing to listen, they are an interesting people. 
These missionaries had had considerable success. 

For our part we believe the natives are not worse than their 
descent, training and circumstances would lead you to expect. 

But if you treat a man who has no high principle as a liar 
and thief, and call him such, as we have heard done, you surely 
confirm him in his evil ways. 

Idolatry is incomparably the greatest curse of the country, 
and the classes directly connected with it, the acting priests and 
the immediate retainers male and female are generally as bad 
as you can conceive. 

According to a statement we have heard, and if it be true, 
the second great curse of the country, is the almost universal 
corruption of native officers of justice. And until English 
Judges and Magistrates thoroughly understand the language 
of the people and use their own eyes and ears, frightful in- 
justice will continue to be perpetrated. There can be no doubt 
that this is a direct result of idolatry and Mahommedanism, 
but its continuance is in part owing to the fewness of English 
official gentlemen, and the carelessness of some few amongst 
them. 

The third great curse of the country is the Abkari Depart- 
ment. In plain English, the Government derives a revenue 
from the intemperance of the people, the more drink the more 
tax. This pest has spread through the land ; and in cities, towns 
and villages, the people are enticed by the opening of licensed 
grog shops, to meet together, to waste their time, to injure their 
health, and to discuss the affairs of the neighbourhood and the 
Government. Gentlemen, break up your schools, dismiss your 
chaplains, forsake your churches. How in the name of com- 
mon sense, can you support these on the one hand, and pa- 
tronize grog shops on the other ? It will be with you as it 
is at home, a Government in everlasting perplexity, and an 
enormous and increasing expenditure for the repression and 
punishment of crime, if you thus patronize its birth-places. If 
you nourish the babe,, you will have to contend with the giant. 
If you scatter the seeds, you will assuredly reap the harvest. 

It is right to bear testimony to the high principle of the 
English judges and magistrates in general, and to their efforts 
to improve the character and condition of the natives. 

Idolatry has no good parts, but it is regarded by its adherents 
in very different degrees of interest. There are broad differ- 
ences among the people, Hindus, Musalmans, Buddhists and 
philosophers of different schools. It is not going too far to 
say, that many of the people yield a very cold and unwilling 
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adherence to the external rites of idolatry. It is therefore 
unjust to iharge the worst atrocities of idolatry upon the whole 
people. 

English people do not sufficiently remember that they have 
to do with an Eastern nation — whose languages, habits, modes 
of thought, and objects of interest are in important respects 
different from their own. In the East there is little of what 
we call patriotism — their attachment is the ancient one of 
family and tribe. The Hindu cares little who has the govern- 
ment of his country, so long as he and his family and his caste 
can dwell unoppressed in their own town or village — he has a 
profound veneration for all superiors whether gods or men — 
he is strong to bear and to labor — but has little courage to 
originate or sustain attack — ^he is haunted and governed by the 
shadows of the past and has very dim apprehensions as to the 
future — he is fond of toys, shows, tales and singing — when 
oppressed or threatened, his natural instinct is to defend himself 
by fraud or concealment — ^his attempts to injure others are of 
the same character, he defames or institutes a false suit. He 
has abundance of credulity, but little faith — he will not trust 
his countrymen but will generally trust a European, especially 
a missionary. 

Now look at the country — a great flat, — an immense plain, — 
much of it neither land nor water. Think of the climate, — burn- 
ing hot great part of the year, — ^for some months, floods of rain, 
— occasionally storms of astounding grandeur, — the winds driv- 
ing with resistless violence — the earthquake beneath, the heavens 
fire and thick clouds above. Think again of the history of that 
land, — from ancient times the wonder and envy of the world for 
its silks and its muslins, its spices and its ivory. Its political 
atmosphere has been like its natural one — full of great changes 
and tempests, and it has been the scene of perpetual commotion, 
war and bloodshed ; and yet the Hindu peasantry has continued 
almost unchanged, amidst all these changes. And Christianity 
will do that which the sword of the conqueror has never done, 
it will improve the condition of the peasantry. With the 
peasantry we take the artizans of the towns, who, though more 
demoralized, have in like manner retained their position. A 
people thus accustomed to bear together the pelting of huge 
storms, and to come forth unhurt, linked hand in hand, and 
bound heart to heart, must have some good qualities after all ; 
and the grand thing is to associate them as Christian men in a 
new and nobler clanship, where feeling a new sense of the 
individual dignity and responsibility of every man they may 
yield a hearty, stedfast, practical surrender to the Saviour's pre- 
cept Love one another." I believe it is already being carried 
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out in a way which we their teachers, in our colder climate and 
with our colder manners, have scarcely attained to.^ What a 
feeling of hallowed friendly unity pervades these little Christian 
villages ! how kind are they to each other in sickness ! how 
generous their hospitality ! how deep their domestic affections ! 
What a touching scene it used to be when Nainsuk, on return- 
ing from a missionary journey, met his mother, and they fell on 
each other^s necks and wept tears of joy and love. How con- 
stantly may you witness the great and tender affection of 
parents for their children ! Let the missionary notice and 
encourage what is pleasing and amiable in them, and not be 
ever casting at them reproach and suspicion even though they 
may deserve them ; and let him not teach with an air of cold 
and distant superiority, but remember that they are children 
of the same fallen race as ourselves, born to a life of toil and 
sorrow, often wondering if those sorrows will ever end, often 
taking themselves to their rice as their only comfort, because 
they have no teacher to direct them to the hving bread — their 
hearts^ corruptions unchecked — their life vain — their death bitter 
— because they know not him who came to seek and to save 
the lost. Preach the truth to them in love, win them by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, maintain kind and watchful 
discipline, instruct them by example, and by fervent prayer 
bring down the Holy Spirit^s influence, and you will both save 
yourselves and them that hear you. 

There is at present no missionary field in the world nobler 
or more promising than India. Its vast extent, its teeming 
population, the variety of its races, the connection of some of 
them with other parts of the earth, and the influence they 
might exert if converted, demand our continued, generous, 
and prayerful efforts. The fifty years of varied preparation 
that have elapsed, tlie valuable experience thus gained, the 
repose, secui’ity and freedom enjoyed under the shadow of the 
British throne, the increasing number of pious Europeans, the 
success mercifully granted in some few places, so full of joyful 
promise, the general attention given to education, the high 
character of some of the periodicals both for literature and 
moral and religious tone, these and other circumstances justify 
and encourage a bold and cheerful perseverance. We record 
our gratitude to God for having at first raised up the gifted 
men at Serampore, and so many others since, who consecrated 
their talents and their lives to the service of Jesus, and the 
extension of his kingdom here. We gratefully cherish the 
memory of their piety and zeal. Nor would we render less 
cordial praises for the beloved brethren who now bear the heat 
and burden of the day. Our affections are with you, our high 
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CHAPTER L 


*Ht? who believes the Scbibture to have eboceeded erom Him 
WHO IS THE Author of Nature may well expect to find the 
SAME sort of difficulties IN IT, AS AEE FOUND IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OF Nature.”— 


PE.ELIMINARY REMARKS. 

I ENTER on the treatment of this subject, fully aware of its 
mysteriousness and dilFiculty. Every question relating to the 
Divine attributes and nature, needs to be discussed in a spirit 
of profound reverence and humility ; and yet, next to worship 
and obedience, no service is so acceptable to God, as a devout 
contemplation of his attributes. Far be it from me, to repress 
the spirit of religious enquiry even when it seeks to penetrate 
into these profound mysteries, which have mastered the loftiest 
intellects of every age and every creed. It can never advance 
the principles of truth, or tend to the cultivation of a free, 
vigorous state of the human intellect, that certain great truths 
shonld be tabooed, as too sacred to be approached. Such a course 
naturally induces the suspicion that all is not right, and thus 
sc(q)ticism and infidelity are engendered. Rut some things 
are necessary, beside mere intellectual vigour, would we prose- 
cute our researches after truth with success. We need the 
conviction that there is a limit to our knowledge, — that to 
every one there is an Ultima TImIe beyond which he cannot 
penetrate,— that trutli is such a sacred and glorious thing, that 
it should be sought and won at every risk,— that our fallibility 
and ignorance is such, that we absolutely need the teachings of 
the All-knowing One. 

In my intercourse with educated Hindus, I have found that 
they object to no doctrine of Christianity so strongly, as that 
of the Trinity. Their objections I have usually found, to be 
A 2 ' 
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based on a very superficial knowledge of the declarations of 
Scripture, on this subject ; and on the assumption that a com- 
bination of plurality with unity, even in tlic Divine nature is 
impossible. To remove these objections therefore is the design 
of this treatise. 

I have no intention of attempting to explain this mystery. 
Like every thing relating to the Divine nature it is inex- 
plicable. That nature must be incomprehensible by us, sim- 
ply because it is infinite, and that which is infinite must of 
necessity be always beyond the grasp of a finite being. , But 
tlie mysteriousness and incomprehensibility of a doctrine is no 
reason why we should reject it. Nor do men act so on ques- 
tions not affecting Christianity. All men believe mysteries. 
If you ask the unlettered man how it is that a fly can walk on 
the ceiling of a house, he cannot tell ; it is a mystery to him ; 
and yet he believes it, for he sees it. Or, if you ask him to 
^ explain the waxing and waning of the moon, or to tell you 
how it is that the light of a lamp seems always to be passing 
upward, and yet never flies off from the wick, he tells you he 
does not know. But though these are mysteries to him they 
are not mysteries to others. Even things familiar to a highly 
civilized people arc altogether inexplicable to the rude and 
uncultivated. Tell an ignorant Bengali woman that in Eng- 
land people can travel by the aid of fire and water at the rate 
of eighty miles an hour, and send messages along wires instan- 
taneously, and though she may believe the facts, she cannot un- 
derstand the modus operandi of the facts. Nor is there a single 
science but which has its mysteries, — its facts, which the learn- 
ed acknowledge, yet cannot explain. The astronomer still 
sweeps the heavens with his glass, and never questions the 
principles of his science, though he cannot discern the laws 
which govern comets, nor tell the special qualities of a single 
world of all the millions which arc within the range of his 
observations. The physiologist still studies the structure of 
the frame, though he cannot tell what constitutes either life, or 
death. Even the botanist conceals his ignorance from himself, 
by ascribing the varieties of plants and their growth, to nature. 
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tliough he cannot explain the process by which a seed produces 
invariably the stem, the vessels, the petals of a beautiful flower, 
with all its rich combinations of colour and of shade, nor even 
define with any degree of satisfaction what nature is. And 
in the domains of philosophy there is not a single region 
where the light does not shade off into darkness, until it 
deepens into a gloom too intense for aught to be seen. For, 
is there a question relating to God, to the origin of evil, to the 
nature of virtue and vice, to the constituent elements of the 
soul, .to its destinies, to its free-will, which has not its ultimate 
truths into which the wisest cannot penetrate ; but checked in 
their researches arc constrained to say, “ So far, I can feel my 
way firmly, but here I must stop ; I can penetrate no further, — 
beyond all is mysterious Nor, should it be forgotten that 
the further our knowledge extends, the greater will be the 
number of mysteries we feel constrained to acknowledge. It is 
not to the ignorant only that there arc mysteries, to the learned 
there are far more, because, the deeper we penetrate into any 
subject, the more distinctly arc we made to feel that the ultimate 
basis of human knowledge is human ignorance. To Peter Bell 
a daisy is nothing but a daisy, but to the poet-philosopher who 
wrote about Peter Bell it was much more. 

We may proceed a step further, and say, that, apart from 
experience we know nothing of the real nature of things. Plow 
many Europeans in India have lost their lives througli not 
knowing the effects of exposure to the sun, or, to the miasma 
of the jungle? A man without experience and knowledge 
would be just as likely to eat fruit that would poison him, as 
fruit that would sustain his life. So again, the slightest ac- 
quaintance with natural science will convince any one, that if, 
instead of growing from childhood to manhood we were created 
with all our faculties fully developed, we should not know but 
that the sky was as solid as the earth j whether what we saw 
before our eyes was a plane surface like a picture, or objects 
placed a foot or a mile from us ; whether a thing was hard or 
soft, or whether wood and grass were not as fit to eat as rice 
and plantains ! Is it not presumptuous then, for any one, all 
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whose knowledge is gained by experience^ to assert^ that a thing 
beyond his experience cannot be ? 

Now if mystery meets us at every step we take on earth, if 
the remote and even proximate causes of physical phenoniena, 
are hidden ; much more is it to be expected, that, in the depart- 
ment of the spiritual, the infinite, and the Divine, mystery will 
be found ! A priori reasoning indeed, would lead us to antici- 
pate, that, if ever a divine revelation were given to man, whilst 
its main facts and doctrines would be distinctly revealed, and 
therefore easily comprehended ; it would touch of necessity up- 
on some truths, which must, from their very nature, be far be- 
yond the comprehension of man. And that which the analogy 
of nature would lead us to expect, and a priori reasoning to 
anticipate, exactly harmonizes with the disclosures of the Bible. 
It professes not to resolve the mystery of the Divine nature ; its 
grand design is to teach us how sinful men may regain the favour 
of God ; but in revealing to us the system of Divine mercy, it 
alludes, — we might almost say, incidentally, — to subjects neces- 
sarily incomprehensible. Truth is taught in the Scriptures both 
directly and inferentially. The fall of man is revealed to us 
directly, the fall of angels inferentially. The Divine attributes 
are directly revealed to us, but the Divine nature is revealed to 
us indirectly, so far as it is revealed. But singular as it may seem 
it is yet most true that mankind whilst acknowledging the mys- 
teriousness of the laws and operations of the universe, are un- 
willing to receive a professed revelation, because subjects which 
in their nature are confessedly mysterious are not made plain 
and palpable to the human mind ! We acknowledge that the Bi- 
ble docs contain facts and principles beyond our comprehension, 
but, instead of regarding this as a proof that it is not inspired, 
we consider it as one of the necessary characteristics of a divine 
revelation ; for, in considering the abstract question of a revela- 
tion, we should regard it as in the highest degree probable that 
truths which men could not discern by reason, would, when 
unfolded and made known, involve principles far transcending 
our range of intellect, and therefore, of necessity, mysterious. 
The necessity of a revelation implies that there arc truths and 
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principles above our usual sphere of observation, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect that these higher truths and principles 
can be brought down to the level of our capacity : and it is yet 
more unreasonable to reject the truths of a professed revela- 
tion, because they are too bright and too vast for our feeble 
vision calmly to rest upon and explore. 

There is another consideration worthy of reflection. It is as 
our moral Governor that God has given us a revelation. The 
Bible evidently was not bestowed to unravel mysteries, or to gra- 
tify l«iman inquisitiveness about the spiritual and the divine. It 
was designed to answer a moral purpose of the very highest kind. 
Is it not then highly probable, and in perfect harmony with a 
moral system, that some parts of it should be received as true on 
the bare testimony of God ? Is it not what we might expect, that 
moral agents should be required to depend on the mere word 
of their moral Governor, after they have been furnished with 
abundant proof that His word may be depended on ? If then, in 
a revelation, beside the truth which beams around us as distinct- 
ly and chceringly as the light of day, there arc gleamings of 
light in the midst of the thick darkness at which the eye can 
barely glance, as when the stillness of midnight is broken by 
a meteor’s flash, it is but what we might expect ; for true, as well 
as sublime is the thought of an eloquent preacher a revelation 
without mysteries is a temple without a God.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


I AND MY Father are one. — Jems Christ. 
But to us there is but one God. — Paid. 


THE SCRIPTITRE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY STATE P* 

On this and every other religious doctrine we hold the Bible 
alone to be authoritative. If, therefore, the sacred scriptures 
contain a revelation of the will of God, and clearly teach any 
particular truth, we are bound to receive that truth even though 
it may be to us inexplicable and incomprehensible. And to 
deduce not merely this doctrine from scripture but even the mode 
in which it is taught seems necessary, if it be considered, that 
God Himself knows best how far to draw aside the veil which 
hides the incommunicable glories of His infinite being, and in 
what terms to express so much of the mystery of His existence 
as He sees fit to disclose. 

It is important to notice, that the perplexity and obscurity in 
which theological writers have involved this subject, is never 
found in the Bible ; *ind since it is only to the declarations of 
the Bible we feel bound to give assent, it is necessary clearly to 
understand what God Himself has taught, and to separate the 
sublime simplicity of His word, from the involved representa- 
tions of fallible men. The following remarks on this point, dis- 
tinguished as they are by clearness and strong sense, are worthy 
of close consideration. 

To distinguish, then, between what is scripturally plain, and 
what is scholastically or scientifically obscure in this question, 
let it first be considered that there is nothing in the individual 
propositions of the Father being God, of Christ being God, of 
the Holy Spirit being God, which is not abundantly plain. 
There is nothing obscure either in the general ascription of 
the Divinity, or in the special ascription of some one or other 
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of the attributes of Divinity to each of these persons. When 
it is said that Christ is God, we know what is meant by the 
subject, and what is meant by the predicate, and what by the 
copula, of such a proposition. The meaning is perfectly dis- 
tinct ; and just as distinct, too, when either the acts or the 
perfections of Deity are ascribed to Jesus Christ. We cannot 
misunderstand the statements, that Christ pre-existed before 
the world, that he made the worlds, that by Him all things 
are preserved — that He is the Almighty, the First and Last ; 
neither can we misunderstand the assertions of scripture 
when it affirms a distinct personality for the Spirit, or when it 
affirms His Omniscience, or, lastly, when it affirms His God- 
head. Viewed as separate propositions, there is nothing in - 
compatible in these sayings of scripture, and there is distinct, 
and, at the same time, weighty information conveyed by them 
to the understandings of all men. 

But there is another proposition equally distinct, and in it- 
self equally intelligible — it is, that God is one. Viewed apart 
from all the other sayings, there is nought obscure surely in 
this particular saying. There is a comprehensible meaning in 
each of the four propositions, that the Father is God, that the 
Son is God, that the Holy Spirit is God, and that God is One. 
We say there is a lucid and comprehensible meaning in each 
of them when received in their individuality. Each conveys 
a sense which the common sense of the people can easily 
apprehend or lay hold of. In as far as those scriptural infor- 
mations are concerned, there is not one of them which in 
itself is chargable with being either mystic or meaningless. 
There is not one of those sayings a dark saying ; and whatever 
darkness may arise out of our attempts to compare, or to com- 
bine, or to form a scheme out of them, in each deliverance, 
singly, of Scripture, there is a plain averment not to be mis- 
taken by the plainest understanding.”* 

It is not unworthy of notice that the greater part of the 
scepticism which has prevailed on this doctrine has resulted from 
the presumption and illiberality of men, who have attempted 
* Chalmers’ “ Institutes of Theology.” 

B 
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to define what the Trinity is, — as in the Athanasian creed, — 
and then anathematised all who could not agree with their 
dogmas. On such a theme it is profane and unscriptural to 
dogmatise, especially if we wish to force our creed upon others ; 
and therefore, repudiating as authoritative every definition of 
men, we refer our readers to the only authority of Christians, — 
the revealed Word of God. 

And on this, as on every theme of revelation it will be found, 
that there is a wisdom displayed, such as uninspired writers 
never attain. In the Bible there is nothing like presuifiption 
when speaking of sacred things ; no straining after paradox and 
effect; nothing to shock our profoundest feelings of rever- 
ence. No book contains so much that is supernatural, and 
yet no book is so natural. It is just what He who is in- 
finitely wise and good might be expected to unfold. To us 
it has always seemed to be one of the greatest charms of the 
Bible, and one of the clearest proofs of its origin from on high, 
that it perfectly harmonizes with our highest, purest concep- 
tions of what a revelation might be expected to teach, when it 
touched on the dim boundary between the known and the un- 
known ; when it unfolds facts which bear on the whole range of 
science in its highest developments; when it glances at the 
grand mysteries which all men acknowledge, but which the 
wisest cannot unravel ; when it unfolds the earthly history of 
Him in whose nature centered so undefinably the divine and 
the human, and when it speaks of Him 

“ Whom none can comprehend and none explore.” 

Surely if God has ever spoken to men it must be here ! 

To the Bible then let us turn, to know, where only we can 
know, how much the divine wisdom is displayed in revealing 
the divine nature. 

1. The unity of God is the fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

The following passages clearly teach this, Deut. vi. 4, The 
Lord our God is one Lord.^^ iv. 35, The Lord he is God ; 
there is none else beside him.^^ iv. 39, The Lord he is God 
in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath : there is none 
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e)se/^ xxxii. 39, See now that I, even I, am he, and there is 
no God with me.’^ Isa. xlv. 5. 21, 22, “ I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me.^^ ^^Tell ye, 
and bring them near ; yea, let them take counsel together : 

who hath declared this from ancient time? have not I 

the Lord ? and there is no God else beside me; a just God and 
a Saviour ; there is none beside me. Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth : for I am God, and there is 
none else.^^ Psalm, Ixxxvi. 10, “ Thou art God alone.^^ 1 Cor. 
viii. 4, 6, We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and 

that there is none other God but one But to us there is 

but one God, the Pather, of whom are all things, and we in 
Him.^^ James, ii. 19, Thou bclievest that there is one God ; 
thou doest weW* 

We may refer to the entire strain of remark which runs 
through the Bible as essentially monotheistic, for no where is it 
possible to find anything like tritheism. It might be excusable 
in the ages when Christianity was most corrupted, for the 
followers of Mahommed in their fierce zeal for the doctrine of 
the divine unity to imagine that Christianity was a system of 
polytheism and image worship ; but it is inexcusable in any 
educated Hindu or Mahomedan to assert, as is frequently done, 
that Christians acknowledge three Gods : surely such can never 
have read our sacred books ! 

2. The Scriptures attribute to Christ all the attributes and 
prerogatives of God. 

The following are a few of the passages we refer to. John, 
XX. 28. ^^My Lord and my God.^^ This was addressed to 
Christ by one of his disciples, but surely he would have dis- 
claimed the homage ofl’ered had he been unworthy of it. John, 
V. 18, Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he not only had broken the Sabbath, but said also 
that God was his father, making himself equal with God,^^ &c. 
It is therefore very clear that the Saviour intended, that the 
Jews should understand him as meaning that he was equal 
with God, for he never attempted to correct them. John, i. 1 
— 3, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
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God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him ; and without him 
was not anything made that was made.^^ Creation is general- 
ly considered a divine act, but here it is ascribed to Christ as 
it is ascribed to God in the beginning of the Bible. John, x. 
30, and my Father are one.^^ 1 Tim. iii. 16, And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness : God was mani- 
fest in the flesh.^^ Phil. ii. 5, 6, “ Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.^^ We f>nd in 
numerous passages of Scripture that the peculiar names of God 
are given to Christ ; and that eternal existence, creative power, 
omnipotence, omniscience, divine wisdom, unbounded autho- 
rity, and divine worship are ascribed to Christ as to God. 

No one impartially reading the New Testament would con- 
clude that Jesus Christ was only a human being, and the only 
inference he could draw from its statements would be, that the 
fiible meant to assert, that Jesus Christ was a divine person, who 
for a great and solemn purpose dwelt for a time amongst men. 

3. The Scriptures ascribe divine powers and attributes to 
the Holy Spirit. 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. But God hath revealed them,^^ — the truths 
of Christianity, — unto us by his Spirit : for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him ? even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God.^^ ^^God only knows the love of God^^ says 
one of our poets ; and this passage conveys the same idea, — the 
Divine Spirit alone can know perfectly the Divine Being. John, 
xvi. 13, Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth : for he shall not speak of himself ; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak : and he will 
shew you things to come.'^ Acts, v. 3, 4. But Peter said, 
Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land ? Whiles 
it remained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power ? Why hast thou conceived this thing 
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in thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.’^ 
To lie unto the Holy Ghost is therefore to lie unto God. 

4. We find in the Scriptures that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, are mentioned conjointly as equal. 

The three classes of passages we have just mentioned abun- 
dantly prove the truth of this doctrine : but it is to the gene- 
ral, unvarying language of the Bible that we appeal, even 
more than to any one passage of scripture ; yet for the pur- 
pose of presenting this doctrine as clearly as possible to the 
min(^ we cite the following passages. Matt, xxviii. 18, 19. 
^^And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.^’ This association of 
the name of God with that of the Son and of the Spirit could 
never have been, were it not that they are equal, and one. John, 
xiv. 16, And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; even 
the Spirit of truth.^^ 2 Cor. xiii. 14. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you.^^ Isa. xlviii. 16. Come ye near 
unto me, (the Messiah,) hear ye this ; I have not spoken in 
secret from the beginning ; from the time that it was, there am 
I : and now the Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me.^^* 

This then is the doctrine of scripture: 1. There is only one 
God, — one divine nature. 2. In the divine nature there is the 
distinction of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 3. These three 
have equally, and in common, the nature and perfections of the 
Infinite God. 

* Any one wishing to consult all the passages of Scripture bearing on 
the subject of tliis treatise will find them collected and judiciously arrang- 
ed in ‘ Jones on the Trinity.’ 
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CHAPTEll III. 


It is highly credible beforehand, that upon supposition God should 

AFFORD MEN SOME ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION BY REVELATION, IT WOULD 
BE WITH CIRCUMSTANCES, IN MANNERS, DEGREES, AND RESPECTS, WHICH 
WE SHOULD BE APT TO FANCY WE HAD GREAT OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
CREDIBILITY OY.—ButUr. 

AEGUMENTS IN EAVOE OF THE DOCTEINE OF THE 
TEINITY. 

I. We are justified in resting the proof of this doctrine on 
the evidence of our sacred records. If they be inspired, then 
what they contain is true, and ought to be believed. And that 
they are inspired and authentic documents has been proved 
many a time and oft.^' We may well refer to the masterly 
works of Paley, Chalmers, Butler, Lardner, and a multitude of 
other writers on the evidences of Christianity, as incontroverti- 
bly proving the divine origin of our religion. The historical 
argument especially, in behalf of Christianity we hold to be 
unassailable — that 1850 years ago Judea was inhabited by the 
ancestors of the J ews of the present day ; — that they had the 
same Old Testament that we have, and never doubted the truth 
of the facts it records, — that Jesus Christ lived, and taught, and 
was crucified among them, — that the Christian religion took its 
rise at the time and in the manner our sacred books state, — that 
there were such men as John, and Luke, and Paul, — that they 
preached, and wrote the books attributed to them, rests upon 
better historical ground than any other facts of ancient history. 
It is more rational indeed to doubt the existence of Plato, to 
question the authorship of the works attributed to Herodotus,* 
to disbelieve the statements of Grecian history, and to deny 

^ This has been clearly shewn by Isaac Taylor in his “ Process of His- 
torical proof,” in which he demonstrates that we have far more reason to 
doubt the historical credibility of the “ father of history,” than we have 
the history contained in the New Testament.” 
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that Hannibal ever crossed the Alps, than to disbelieve the 
common historical statements about Christianity. These 
statements have never been disproved. No infidel has ever 
shewn, or even attempted to shew, that the argument of Paley 
and Lardner is unsound. And would the clever, flippant, ma- 
licious Voltaire; or the proud, penetrating Gibbon; or the 
daring, disbelieving Paine, have passed by this fortress of our 
faith, like a light-armed troop of foragers who waste the open 
country but keep beyond the range of the heavy artillery of an 
impregnable citadel ; if they had possessed the power to shew 
that our story of the rise and progress of Christianity was not the 
true one ? On the other hand, many a sceptic, labouring like the 
soldiers of Julian the apostate amid the ruins of Jerusalem, to 
disprove the truth of Scripture, has been driven back confound- 
ed, or convinced that Christianity could alone be from God. 

But historical evidence is not the only kind of proof we can 
adduce in favour of the divinity of our faith. The evidence from 
prophecy is unassailable. What God spoke long centuries ago, 
respecting the Jews, the Arabs, and the descendants of Ham ; 
Egypt, Judea, and Edom ; Babylon, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, is 
true at this day ; deny it who can. Nor is the argument from the 
influence of pure Christianity, when diffused by the supernatural 
agency of the Holy Spirit much less powerful. But into the 
question of the Christian evidences it is not our design to 
enter. Taking our stand on the impregnable position which 
such writers as we have mentioned have gained for us, we 
assume, that which cannot be disproved, and demand the belief 
of those truths which the Bible contains. 

It follows then, that, whatever we find revealed in the Bible, 
be it ever so mysterious and inexplicable, we are bound to re- 
ceive as true, because taught by God. If it be asked, but are 
we to receive as true that which is contradictory, and opposed to 
reason ? the reply we give is this ; It is impossible that a reve- 
lation from God can be either the one or the other. The 
Bible contains mysteries, but no contradictions : it contains re- 
velations which reach far beyond our reason, as the summit of 
a mountain whose base we see, stretches far beyond our sight. 
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but nothing opposed to reason : and as reasonably might any 
one doubt the existence of a summit to Dewalgiri because it is 
hidden in the clouds^ as call in question the sovereignty of God, 
the evil of sin, the divine attribute of goodness, or even the divine 
existence itself, because there are ultimate conclusions belonging 
to these, beyond the reach of our profoundest investigations. 
He then who rejects the doctrine of the Trinity, is bound to 
shew, that the book which teaches it is unworthy of belief. 

The following remarks by Lord Eldon, a man of strong 
sense and keen penetration, are worthy of deep attention.i Let 
but the impartial and intelligent course of reasoning be pur- 
sued and adopted which is here indicated and we fear not the 
result of the investigation. 

* I confess I am not quite so anxious as others, better 
informed perhaps, may be, to find the doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion altogether intelligible. In the former there 
are many which are above my reason, and yet they must be true. 
That a divine Being does exist, the Author and Preserver of all 
created beings, himself uncreated and existing from eternity^ 
is a truth of which I have no doubt, and I never could bring 
myself to think that any reasonable being had a doubt of it — 
and yet how much ^ hoio this should ht^ (undoubted as it is 
that it must be so) is above the comprehension of him who 
‘ seeth through a glass darkly.^ So, as to the doctrine of the 
Trinity — I don’t object to it, if it be represented as a perfect 
mystery. Compelled to believe in the doctrines of natural re- 
ligion, though many of them are above my reason, why I 
should withhold ray assent to such of the doctrines of revealed 
religion as are so, I know not. Upon this I say, ^ If ye believe 
in God, believe in me also.’ I go a short way to work in this 
great matter. If the matters communicated in the sacred 
books, are communicated by the God of truth, they must be 
true. I have asked myself therefore, 1st. Has this communi- 
cation been made by the God of truth ? If it has, 2ndly, 
What doth the communication contain ? I have , not been so 
far led astray from the great -purpose of human life, of tliis 
state of trial and probation, as not to have often and often cn- 
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(leavoured to enable myself ^to give a reason to him that 
fisketh, of the hope that is in me/ I have looked, therefore, 
into the evidence of these things, and I have no doubt of the 
divine origin of the sacred volume. If so, what is therein 
contained? If the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is not 
therein contained, I can only ask him who can prevail upon 
himself so to say, ^ How readest thou Assuredly not as I 
read, — for unless, (coming to the consideration of this important 
matter a believer in natural religion with all its difficulties 
abou^ it,) I am to twist every thing I find in revelation till I 
can represent it to myself, not as it is, but as I think it should 
be, in the foolish purpose to bring it down to the level of my 
reason ; I must read and understand it u ivritten. If this 
doctrine is not there revealed, I know none respecting the being 
of God that is there revealed. Indeed the whole Bible scheme 
of man^s redemption, the whole Bil)le scheme of this world 
and that which is to come, appears to me very mainly to depend 
upon it : and when the man of reason tells me he understands 
the Godhead better, if he believes as a Unitarian, than I do 
who believe the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, I am content 
that he should think as meanly as he pleases of my under- 
standing ; but on the other hand, I humbly pray to God to 
forgive his presumption. When the question was asked, ‘ Can 
these dry bones live ?’ I think the answer was, ^ Oh Lord God, 
thou knowest.^ When the question is asked, ^ Can these tlirce 
be one T my answer is, ^ The Lord God knoweth.^ lie has 
said it, if there be truth in Scripture."'^* 

II. But we have no objection to consider this doctrine 
upon ground more approved, at least by those who call it in 
question. We affirm then, that there is no antecedent incredi- 
bility in the belief of a plurality in the Divine Unity. It is not 
like one of those supposititious cases, which, as soon as stated, 
the mind at once, and from an intuitive conviction of its falsity, 
rejects. It is possible ; — for ought that appears to the contrary 
it may be. 

The objects of creation are only known by their properties 
* Twiss’ Life of Lord Eldon. Vol. II, 
c 
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and accidents ; of their actual essences we are ignorant ; yet, 
that they possess peculiar essences which form the basis of 
their properties cannot be denied. Even the original springs 
of those laws which govern the physical universe are altogether 
hidden from us. The proximate causes of gravitation, and 
attraction, who shall tell, or reveal to us that mysterious power 
which operates alike in uniting the dew-drop to the leaf, and 
worlds to worlds, whose distance from each other we cannot 
measure ? 

Is it surprising then that we can discover nothing as W the 
essence, and mode of existence of the Infinite God ? His infi- 
nity cannot be denied, and yet it is inconceivable by us. The 
eternity of God cannot be a living on through boundless time ; 
to Him there cannot be the distinctions of past, present, and 
future ; His existence must be an everlasting now ; but this is 
beyond our comprehension. . 

^ For, it should be remembered, that the knowledge we possess 
of God is not of the same kind as that which we have of our- 
selves, or of any created being : since, the only way in which we 
can know God is by a comparison of his attributes with the 
qualities and characteristics which we find in ourselves and in 
others. Thus as man cannot conceive of things, beyond the 
sphere of himself ; God in the Bible speaks as though he thought, 
felt, and acted as a human being, because it is not possible 
otherwise to bring within our comprehension a representation 
of the divine nature and attributes. Since then, no human lan- 
guage contains terms capable of adequately expressing the 
divine acts and attributes, we know nothing of God, as it is in 
God; and are necessarily dependent upon feeble and inadequate 
comparisons and analogies, for any knowledge of Himself 
which he may be pleased to impart, beyond the disclosures he 
has made in his works. 

And if our knowledge of the principles and laws of nature 
be so limited ; and if of necessity the divine nature and exist- 
ence be inexplicable to us, shall we affirm that the infinite and 
unknown essence of the Deity cannot comprise a plurality of 
distinctions, and ni the same time be essentially one ? For 
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any thing that we know, or have a reason to assume, the com- 
bination of Unity and Plurality may be one of the unique 
properties of the Divine Essence ; — a necessary part of the 
Sole Perfection which must include every real, every possible 
excellence ; — a property peculiar to the Deity and distinguishing 
the mode of His existence from that of the existence of all 
dependent beings.^^* 

Besides, it is not opposed to our reason that the divine 
nature should be altogether peculiar. On the contrary, it 
accoij^ls best with the suggestions of mere reason to suppose, 
that the divine nature has a mode of existence very different 
to that of any created being. All religions attribute to the 
supreme peculiar qualities Avhich professedly are known ; and 
speculate largely upon his supposed qualities which are acknow- 
ledged to be unknown. The Great Spirit of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, the Brahm of the Hindus, the Adi Buddh of the 
Buddhists, and the Allah of the Mussulmans, are supposed by 
their worshippers to be but imperfectly comprehended by man : 
nay, that very doctrine we are attempting to establish, and 
which is so dogmatically declared to be unreasonable, has been 
darkly guessed at by the learned of almost every form of be- 
lief, as we shall afterwards shew. 

That which constitutes a person is an organized nature and 
a subsisting power, which we call life ; and the essential quality 
which constitutes a person is existence, or subsistence, for where 
that is extinct the organized nature ceases to be a person. 
But organized nature does not always bear one form. Even 
its animated types are most diverse, and seem capable of 
endless modifications. May not the modes of existence be as 
capable of endless variety as the natures of beings are ? And 
therefore, though it seem to be necessary for created beings, — as 
far as we know, — that one single essence subsists in one single 
person, this by no means implies that the same law must apply 
to the Almighty whose nature is not created but uncreated, 
and consequently, may differ as much in the mode of his exist- 
ence; and so for aught that can be proved to the contrary, 

* Dr. Pye Smith’s “ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah.’' Vol. I. 
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may have one and the same nature diffused though three 
subsistences.* 

To limit the divine perfections by asserting that the infinite 
nature of God cannot be triune, is in the highest degree 
presumptuous, when we consider how contracted is the range 
of human knowledge with regard to qualities and modes of 
being, which do not come under our own immediate observation. 
Even our knowledge of the moral attributes of God is based 
upon our acquaintance with those moral qualities which are 
displayed amongst men, and not upon any abstract conception 
of the divine character, and so our views arc necessarily most 
imperfect ; for, divine pity and divine goodness, for instance, arc 
but dimly symbolized by human pity and human goodness. 
And yet it is only by such feeble aid that we can conceive of 
God at all. The operation of infinite power when the divine 
will sees fit to exert it is necessarily inexplicable to us, and 
since it is a thing which words cannot literally declare, it is 
spoken of in condescension to our ignorance, as the making 
bare of his arm.-^^ And as it is impossible for us to conceive 
of another sense beside the five wc possess, so we are incap- 
able of forming any distinct conception of any attribute or 
perfection which we ourselves have not ; or even to understand 
at all how there can be such attributes and perfections. Are 
we therefore justified in concluding that there cannot be 
another sense, or in deciding that the range of being, and of 

* It ehould be remembered tbat we do net nse tlic word in its 

ordinary sense, as applied to men, but as expresrlve of a real distinetioii in 
the Godhead. When we say that there arc three persons in tlie Godhead 
we mean something very dillerent by the words to what we do when we say, 
there are three persons — men — engaged in such and such an undertaking. 
It may bo asked, why then use the same term w hen the meaning is dillerent ? 
We reply ; every one should know that w^e use the term in relation to the 
divine Being in a peculiar sense, without pretending exactly to define what 
that sense is, excepting by negative terms. The poverty of language 
perpetually compels men to adopt terms by which to express themselves 
in relation to one thing, as they never dream of doing in relation to an- 
other, though they use the same expression. In relation to the metaphy- 
sical, the abstract, and the spiritual, necessity compels us to affix a meaning 
to terms very different to their ordinary signification, 
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attribute with which we are familiar embraces the sum of all 
that can be ? And do we most display our wisdom or our 
presumptious folly, when we conclude that a particular attri- 
bute or quality cannot belong to the Unsearchable, simply 
because we cannot understand how it can be possessed by Him ? 
Ah ! it is a fearful perversion of the intellect which the Father 
of spirits has given to us, and a haughty insult to His Majesty, 
when, arrogantly pretending to the knowledge we have not, we 
affirm it is plain that there is not, and cannot be in God, the 
distiictions of Father, Son, and Spirit/^ Imagincst thou that 
thou canst search out what God searcheth out ? And to reach 
to the perfection of the Almighty^s understanding If God 
were not incomprehensible he would be no God. 

HI. The objections urged against the doctrine of the Trinity 
are incapable of proof. Nearly all the objections we have heard 
have been, not against the doctrine as we understand it, but 
against erroneous conceptions of it. If the Father be God ; 
and the Son, God ; and the Holy Ghost, God j then there 
must be three Gods,^^ it is said. Now this mode of expres- 
sion is erroneous, because it seems to attribute a separate 
divine nature to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit ; but 
though they equally partake of the divine nature, we nowhere 
in Scripture find that the least colour is given to tritheism. 

FIow,^^ again we have heard it said, can three be one and 
one threc.^^ To wliich we simply reply, Granted, it cannot 
be.^^ But what intelligent Christian would give this, or any 
similar term, as an explanation of this divine mystery ? We 
altogether repudiate these crude and unscriptural representa- 
tions as calculated to mislead, — they are not explanations but 
misrepresentations. 

, But even the objections are unsupported by the least proof. 
To assert that it is contrary to reason, — to declare it impossi- 
ble, — to say it is a contradiction, is no proof at all. How do you 
know this ? we ask. Whence did you get the knowledge which 
enables you to say, that such a thing must be contradictory and 
impossible ? As well might the ignorant ryot who knows not 
a letter of the alphabet call in question the highest revelations 
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of astronomical science ; or the pundit deny the rotundity of the 
earth, because it agrees not with his Shastras, Even to decide 
in questions of doubt between man and man, without sufficient 
evidence, is reprehensible ; but to decide on the limits of the 
possible and impossible with respect to the mode of existence 
of the Infinite Spirit, on a question of which we know nothing, 
— if we reject the disclosures of the Bible, — is yet more so ; for 
they, whose positive knowledge is bounded by the range of 
their senses, and who cannot therefore definitively affirm any- 
thing of what they will be to-morrow, — of the modes of beir.g in 
any world besides their own, or even judge so well as others 
of many of their own motives and designs, should hesitate 
in asserting what God is, or what God is not. But if the 
Scripture doctrine be true, then it must be true, absolutely, as 
a fact, that God is Triune : for who will not admit that for a 
thing to be one precisely in that respect in which it is three, is 
a contradiction ? but to assert that that which is one in a par- 
ticular respect, may be three in another respect is no contra- 
diction, and it is this we affirm of the divine nature. And 
this fact cannot contradict any intelligible law, nor be opposed 
to reason, though it may be beyond the comprehension of our 
reason : for no truth can contradict another truth, because 
as Dr. South remarks, if two truths could contradict each 
other, then two contradictions might be true. If therefore it 
be true religiously, according to the doctrines of revelation, 
that one nature may subsist in three persons, the same cannot 
be false in reason. Absolute truth presents the same aspects 
through whatever medium it is viewed. Viewing the ques- 
tion therefore apart from revelation, there is nothing in rea- 
son to prove that there is a Trinity in the divine nature ; 
but then this also is as true, that there is nothing in reasoq, 
able to disprove it, and to shew it to be impossible. They 
therefore who assert that the doctrine of the Trinity is false, 
affirm that which they are absolutely unable to prove. A 
revelation whose credentials are complete and indisputable 
teaches it ; the very nature of Deity, however conceived of, 
absolutely precludes the proof that He is not triune j all the 
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facts of nature, and all the forms of being with which we are 
acquainted, shew, not that this cannot be, but that it may be ; 
and thus its denial rests upon the hart assertion of its rejecters. 

IV. This doctrine instead of being opposed to reason ac- 
cords with the most intelligent views we can form of the Divine 
Existence. 

Even the endless forms of being by which we are surrounded 
should lead us to expect, that beyond the range of our obser- 
vation there may be yet other forms in countless variety, 
altogether different to those with which we are acquainted. 
The limits of the possible, where are they ? Modern astronomy 
has disposed us to expect endless forms of order, of beauty, and 
of magnificence, to be yet discovered in the hidden depths of 
the heavens by telling us of treble stars, of a central sun, and 
a nebular theory. Geology has taught us that long before 
the present organism of the earth existed, another flourished, — 
and it may not have been the first, — in which there dwelt gi- 
gantic forms of animated nature of which no living types are 
now to be seen. Chemistry has taught us that there are 
properties in nature of which our fathers never dreamt. These 
are to us a sort of natural revelation, which at least should 
check our scepticism with respect to the unseen and unknown, 
— as we have formerly observed. Even our knowledge of the 
objects around us is most superficial. What is the nature of 
the principle of life, who can tell ? What are the sensations 
of the fire-fly, the grasshopper, and the ant are altogether un- 
known to us. How the gratification of desire, the presence 
of pleasing, or hateful objects, and the promptings of instinct 
affect brutes, is to us absolutely unknown. Nay, have not even 
good and high-minded men thoughts and aspirations which if 
tpld to others are either denied or not understood ? Again, 
have not all writers of eminence, whether they be heathen, 
infidel, or Christian, acknowledged that the divine nature is 
incomprehensible, which of course precludes any declaration 
that it cannot be Triune. Nay, indeed, for aught writers who 
speculate without admitting the principles of the Bible, teach, 
the Christian conception may be true, wc argue from the fact. 
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that they teach nothing positive respecting God. The god 
of the Koran^ the god of the Vedas^ and the god of the Zen- 
davasta are not the same. They are great conceptions, we 
admit, of a supreme Being, but they are as false as they are 
great. Nor is there more harmony in the conception of 
Plato, of Sakya Muni, of Vyasa and of Kopila. 

If then we are absolutely ignorant of the nature of the crea- 
tures below us; if we have every reason to believe that 
creation contains endless forms of organised and unorganised 
life of which now we know nothing ; should we not expeef^that 
when we lift our minds from the creation to the Creator, from 
the finite to the infinite, we shall find tliat God is absolutely 
alone in the mode of his being; and that in Himself are con- 
centrated all possible perfections; as though to shew his 
wondering and adoring creatures, that, inexhaustible in their 
conceptions, as are the forms of being with which ho has filled 
the universe, yet that He as the Origin and Lord of that uni- 
verse, is, and must be, the concentrated embodiment of all the 
magnificence, beauty, and goodness He has made ; and yet in 
such a manner, that He yet infinitely transcends all He has 
created, and is Himself alone the centre and the sum of all 
perfection ! And this idea is rather confirmed than weakened by 
the reflection, that men naturally ascribe to Him incomprehen- 
sibility, which is another term for perfections that are infinite ; 
and that one of these perfections is the union of oneness with 
plurality, cannot consistently be denied by those who acknow- 
ledge, that, beyond the range of their powers there will 
remain for ever infinite depths of Deity, hidden from all finit(i 
intelligences : depths full of perfections, of which man, in his 
present state, can form not the smallest idca.^^ 

Is then such simplicity, or absolute oneness as deists attri- 
bute to God, an infinite perfection or no ? Though no figure 
is justly applied when employed to illustrate such a perfection 
of the Almighty as we wish to shew exists, yet it is clear, that, 
even the analogy of nature, which is everywhere not simple, but 
compounded, might teach us that a similar quality, infinitely 
perfected, might be an attribute of the divine nature ; and to 
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us there seems an appropriateness, and dignity, — if so we may 
speak — in the Christian conception of the Divine Unity, of which 
the naturalist^s conception is altogether deficient. Whatso- 
ever simplicity” — says the most dignified and majestic of English 
divines — the ever blessed God hath by any express revelation 
claimed to himself, or can by evident and irrefragable reason 
be demonstrated to belong to him, as a perfection, we ought 
humbly and with all possible reverence and adoration, to ascribe 
to him. But such simplicity as he hath not claimed, as is arbi- 
trarij^r ascribed to him by over-bold, and adventurous intruders 
into the deep, and most profound arcana of the divine nature \ 
such as can never be proved to belong to him, or to be any real 
perfection ; such as would prove an imperfection, and a blemish, 
would render the divine nature less intelligible, more impossible 
to be so far conceived as is requisite, as would discompose ami 
disturb our minds, confound our conceptions, make our appre- 
hensions of his other known perfections less distinct or inconsis- 
tent, render him less adorable, or less an object of religion, or 
such as is manifestly unreconcilable with his plain affirmations 
concerning himself, we ought not to impose it upon ourselves or 
be so far imposed upon, as to ascribe to him such simplicity.”* 
On the other hand, tliat simplicity combined with unity, which 
we attribute to God, seems fully to harmonise with the justest 
dictates of our reason ; and though we would not presume to 
speak authoritatively on a subject which rather demands of us 
profound adoration, yet there is so much true philosophy, and 
rational probability in the following observations, that we quote 
them, as shewing, at least, that our conceptions of the divine 
nature are neither contradictory, unphilosopliical, nor irra- 
tional. There appear to be very reasonable grounds for 
supposing, that this doctrine, or some other resembling it, 
would be a necessary deduction from the fact of the Absolute 
Perfection of the divine nature. The notion of Supreme and 
Infinite Perfection cannot but include every possible excel- 
lency, or, in other words, every attribute of being which is not 

* Howe’s Calm Enquiry concerning the possibility of a Trinity in the 
Godhead. 
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of tbe nature of defect. It must be premised that creation 
had a beginning. At whatever point that beginning may have 
been, whatever multiples of ages imagination or hypothesis 
can fix upon to carry that point backwards, the point will 
stand somewhere. Before that position, therefore, a duration 
ivithout beginning must have elapsed. Through that period, 
infinite on one part, it is incontrovertible that nothing can 
have existed except the Glorious Deity. But, if the unity of 
the Divine Nature be such a property as excludes every kind 
of plurality, the properties of aciim life, tendency to diffusion 
and reciprocity of intellectual and moral enjoyment, (which arc 
perfection of being) must have been through that infinite 
duration, in the state of absolute quiescence. It seems to follow, 
that, from eternity, down to a certain point in duration, some 
perfections were wanting in the Deity : the Divine Mind stood 
in an immense solitariness: — the infinitely active life, which 
is a necessary property of the Supreme Spirit was from eternity 
inactive; — no species of communication existed; — there was 
no development of intellectual and moral good, though in a 
subject in which that good has been necessarily, infinitely, and 
from eternity inherent. I feel the awful ground on which I have 
advanced, in putting these suppositions ; and I would humbly 
beseech the Divine Majesty to pity and pardon me, if I am 
guilty of any presumption : — I am, also fully attentive to the 
attribute of All-Sufficiency as a necessary property of the 
Blessed and Adorable Nature. But when I have given every 
consideration of which I am capable, to this most profound of 
subjects, I cannot but perceive it as a strong and even invincible 
deduction of reason, that the denial of such a plurality in the 
Infinite Essence as shall admit of a development from eternity 
of the ever active life, and communion from eternity in infinite 
good, is a denial to the Supreme Nature of something which 
is essential to Absolute and Infinite Perfection.^^* 

Or to express the same idea in the words of one of our most 
eloquent living writers. But what finite mind can conceive 
the conditions included in Absolute perfection! To evolve 

* Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. 
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these will require eternity ; for could they be evolved in less 
they would not be unlimited. All that we can say, therefore, 
or shall ever be able to say, is, that whatever the amount of 
mystery included in the objective universe may ever be, the 
probability is, that the proportion which it bears to the mystery 
of the Divine Nature, will be that of the limited to the 
unlimited; that if infinite perfection implies infinite myste- 
riousness, which it certainly docs, then infinite mysteriousucss 
must ever form one of the distinctive excellences of that perfec- 
tion^ that if the operation of infinite activity (either of love, or 
power, or of any other excellence) be essential to infinite per- 
fection, and if such activity could not be agent and object at 
the same time, and in the same act, and yet no object, ab 
extra existed from eternity, then must it have existed in the 
Divine nature itself ; in other words, the Divine nature must 
include a plurality of distinctions, and include it as one of its 
necessary conditions, or essential perfections ; that if no exer- 
cise of the Divine cfiicicncy, ab extra^ can ever be adequate to 
its infinite perfections, and yet such adequate exercise : in some 
way, must always be necessary to infinite perfection, then must 
it be one of the excellences of the Divine nature, not only 
that it would include a plurality of distinctions, but that the 
adequate sphere of its infinite activity should be its own infinite 
perfections; that if a God in unity, without internal distinc- 
tions, or diversity of modes, be incapable of moral aftectioii, 
because having had nothing, ab exlra^ from eternity to love, 
then such internal distinctions must ever have existed as 
elements of reciprocal, social, self-sufficient perfection, and tJiat 
if such plurality be an excellence, and if unity be an excellence 
also ; and if there be any respect in which this plurality of one 
kind can consist as an excellence with this unity of anothei*, 
then it will certainly be included in absolute perfection. And 
further, this perfection implies not only that all the excellence 
which it includes is simple, uncompounded, one, but that God 
and it arc identical : that it is not an adjunct of llis being, 
but His being itself.* 

* The Pre-Adamiie Earth. 13y Dr. llarrib. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In God aee all kinds of poweii and splendoue. — B^asa. 

Believe me this is done by Him, whosoevee he was, that foemed 

THE UNIVEBSE, WHETHER THE AlMIGHTY GoD HIMSELF, OE THE InCOE- 
POEEAL Reason, oe the Divine Spirit, diffused theough the least 
AS well as the geeatest of all things. — Seneca. 

Thus these is but one Supreme Being though assuming three 

FORMS ; whose DIVINE NATURE IS WONDERFUL AND INC0MPEEIIEN8I- 

BLE . — Lainga Puran. 


THE GENERAL PREVALENCE OF A BELIEF IN THE PLU- 
RALITY OF THE DIVINE NATURE AMONGST HEATHEN 

NATIONS. 

This doctrine of Christianity is often said by its rejectors 
to be unreasonable and unphilosophicaL If^ however^ the opi- 
nions of philosophers are to be considered as indicative of that 
which is philosophical, we shall be able to show that ours is the 
opinion which must be pronounced philosophical. It is neces- 
sary and but fair that we state, that we do not look upon the 
opinions of Plato, of Hermes, and of Byasa as authoritative, 
either on this, or any other question ; but we cite their views for 
two reasons : 1. We thus take those who hold other views than 
ours on their own ground. We appeal to their masters. We call 
in the testimony of names which they revere. “ Divine philo- 
sophy,’^ shall speak, nor have we reason to dread her decisions. 
2. There is at least an air of probability in the opinions of 
men who have speculated most profoundly on a given subject, 
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when they arrive at a uniformly general conclusion. That 
which commends itself to the judgment of the great majority 
of minds when they are free to receive the most probablfe 
opinion, is at least, likely to be true. Hence the universal 
belief in a future life, in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and in the being of a God, have always been considered 
as legitimate arguments in favor of these truths. The Roman 
phrase, The voice of the people is the voice of God^^ expresses 
a great truth, though like all great truths it has its night side of 
err^r. Now, that there is no general belief in men^s minds of 
a peculiar mode of being in the divine nature proves nothing, 
because on such a question men generally have no opinion at 
all. It is too speculative and profound a theme for ordinary 
minds to care for. But on the contrary, have not the few most 
richly endowed with intellectual gifts and a devout spirit, who 
have thought profoundly on questions connected with the divine 
nature, almost all come to the conclusion that God must have 
a mode of being and a mode of existence, altogether different 
to anything we are acquainted with ? And is it not equally 
true of those who have ventured to define their speculative 
conceptions, that they have made most singular approaches to 
the doctrine we are supporting ? But let us cite proof of this. 

It is but fair to observe that we do not offer the following 
statements as proofs that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
is true : we cite them as illustrative of the fact, that, the 
conception of a Trinity is far from being so absurd and unphi- 
losophical as some would have us suppose. We acknowledge 
that the speculations of Plato, of Sakhya Muni, of Plotinus, 
and of Zoroaster were false, but we nevertheless refer to these 
speculations as shewing, that great and profound minds have 
not conceived of God as an absolute unit, in the deistical sense 
of that term, but that on the contrary, they have entertained 
the idea of that unit being combined with plurality. 

1. There appears to be no doubt that Plato believed in a 
Trinity, though his views have been differently interpreted. 

God,^^ it is said he taught, first conceived of the plan of the 
world ideally in his infinite mind. The real world was then 
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formed after the model of this ideal world ; this was done by 
uniting the soul of the world, which was an emanation from the 
Divine Being, with matter, by which the world became a living, 
sensitive power, controlled and pervaded by this soul which 
had proceeded from God/' The three principles of Plato were, 
the supreme God, whom he calls father ; the divine understand- 
ing, which he calls, the word, and wisdom ; and the soul of 
the world. Though in some respects he distinguished the two 
last from God, he nevertheless considered them as belonging 
to God by being derived from Him.* ^ 

2. The learned Jews who lived in Egypt, Greece, and Sy- 
ria, engrafted on the faith of Moses the opinions of the heathen 
philosophers, and especially those of Plato ; they were encour- 
aged in this by the notion that Plato had been led to embrace 
certain philosophical views from the study of the Old Testa- 
ment writings, — a surmise by no means improbable. Thus 
IJhilo an Alexandrian Jew who lived at the beginning of the 
Christian era, and is considered to have been more a Platonist 
than a Jew, frequently calls the Logos, the Son of God, *thc 
first born Son of God, the first servant of God ; and in his writ- 
ings a kind of Trinity is frequently alluded to. In his work 

Concerning the making of the World," he mentions a supreme 
God, and one begotten of Him, who was full of the Spirit 
of God. He says in his book — ^^De Monarchia" — The Logos 
is the image of God, by whom the whole world was con- 
structed." In another work, now lost, but part of which is 
preserved by Eusebius, he says : For nothing mortal can be 
conformed to the image of the Supreme and Father of all, 
but to that of the second God, who is His Logos." 

3. Dr. J. L. Moshcim says, that most ancient nations worship- 
ped three primary Gods, although they acknowledged a multi- 
tude of gods beside. These by the more philosophical were called 
a Trinity of causes, and a Trinity of principles. Thus Ploti- 
nus one of the most celebrated of the Platonic philosophers of 
the third century, speaking of the second, calls him the second 
God." And this nature is God, I say a second God, offering 

* Sec Plato’s Timeuue. 
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himself to view before that other God can he seen, who is, 
seated above, this being as it were the glorious throne of him. 
For it is not fit that lie should be immediately seated in any 
that is inanimate, nor in mere soul neither ; but that there 
should be such an immense beauty and splendour shining be- 
fore him like the pomp and procession before the great king.^^ 
Again. Wherefore this world may well be called an image, it 
depending upon that above — as an image in a glass, which is 
threefold. Whereof the first and second god always stand 
immovably ; the third likewise is in itself stable too, but ac- 
cidentally moved by reason of the mobility of matter, and 
things below it.^^ 

There are singular traces among the old nations and tribes 
of Europe of this belief. The Vandals worshipped a god whom 
they called Triglaf who was represented as having three heads. 

Trium Deal, or Lord in Trinity^ was worshipped in a most 
magnificent temple at Upsal in Sweden ; and was, in general 
acknowledged hy all the northern heathen.^^^ A very singular 
coincidence may be traced between the Triad of the Hindus, 
and that of the people of Northern Europe ; in that of the 
latter, Odin represented the supreme God, Thor the creating, 
and Freya the sustaining deity. 

A very ancient Tibetian medal in the cabinet of the emperor 
of Russia proves very clearly that at least among many in that 
country a Trinity was recognized. On one side of the medal 
is a representation of the deity, like the ancient German 
Triglaf, with three heads upon one body. Upon the reverse is 
this inscription. The pure holy image of the Deity is under 
these three forms : gather ye the holy will of God from them ; 
and love him.^^t 

4. Plutarch writing concerning Isis and Osiris,^^ attributes 
a belief in a Trinity to the Egyptians. The more excellent and 
divine nature consists of three,— of the intelligible, of matter, 
and of that which is compounded from that which the Greeks 
call, the world.’' — ''Again: — Tlic Egyptians, it is probable, 

* Mortniyo’s Trav(‘ls, Vol. II. p. 357. 
t Dr. Parsons, Remains of Japhet. 
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likened the nature of the universe to the most beautiful of 

triangles, and supposed Osiris to be the principle, Isis the 

recipient, and Orus the effect/^ St. Cyril cites the following 
passage from an old Egyptian writer. The world hath a Go- 
vernor set over it, that Word of the Lord of all, which was the 
Maker of it : this is the first power after Himself, — uncreated, 
infinite, looking out from Him, and ruling over all things that 
were made by Him ; this is the perfect, genuine Son of the 
first omniperfect Being.^^ Modern discovery has fully shewn, 
that the triple conception of the divine nature was undoub/;ed- 
ly known in the land of the Pharaohs. The following passage 
from Champollion most clearly shews this : — A new generation 
of gods appears on the walls of the temple of Calabshc in Nu- 
bia, which completes the circle of the forms of Amoun, from 
whom all the divine essences issue, and in whom they all meet. 
Amouu-ra, the Being, supreme, primordial, and self-produced, 
is entitled the husband of his mother, the goddess Mout, that 
is, the mother ; or, in other words, his female-half, which is also 
one with himself, and he is frequently so represented. All the 
other gods of Egypt are but modifications of these two forms, 
taken separately ; regarded under another aspect, they are but 
pure abstractions of the Supreme Being. The primary form, 
or antitype of the entire mythology, is a triad of divinities 
composed of Amoun the father, Mout the mother, and Chons 
the infant son. This triad passes through an immense num- 
ber of intermediate triads, until it reaches the earth, where, 
under the forms of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, it becomes incarnate. 
But a curious device exhibits the unity and identity of the 
whole of this circle of monadic triads. Horus the lowest link, 
returns upwards under a new emanation, Amoun- Hor, and 
assumes the Amonian title, husband of his mother. Isis is 
blended with Mout, and their son Malouli is invested with attri- 
butes of Chons, the infant son, in the first triad.^^* There is 
a significancy about the views here noticed which precludes 
their being the result of chance or caprice. Men without some 
knowledge of the Trinity and Unity existing in the divine na- 
* Champollion’s Letters from Egypt. 
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ture, would not have been likely to have framed such a system. 
Nor is there the least improbability in supposing, that they 
learn(;d it from some of those persons who retained a correct 
knowledge of religious truth. Some writers refer to the Triad, 
Eicton or Intellect, Cneph or Energy, and Plitha or Wisdom ; 
as offering a striking illustration of the theogony of the Egyp- 
tians. Could we fully depend on the authenticity of the 
writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, they w^ould afford 
the most conclusive evidence, that a belief in the triune nature 
of y^od was fully admitted by the learned in Egypt, He is 
said to have taught that there were three principal powers, or 
forms in God, and yet that the Deity was essentially one. His 
name is said to have been given him because he asserted that 
in the one Deity there was a Trinity. But since the accounts 
we have of him are uncertain and vague, we rest not on the 
writings attributed to him. For the same reason we reject a 
large amount of evidence which might be drawn from the 
writings of the school of the new Platonists, only remarking, 
that the numerous passages they profess to quote from writings 
now lost, at least indicate a basis of truth and of correspondence 
with their own favourite ideas, on the part of those whose tes- 
timony they cite. 

5. There seems to be no doubt, that the ancient Persian 
system as taught by Zoroaster, was not without indications of 
a threefold combination in the Deity; for according to Nume- 
nius, he taught that the supreme God made all things by liis 
Wisdom, and hisljove; terms which indicate something 'more 
than mere attributes. We may allude to tlie three chief 
divine powers — Mithras, Ormuzd and Ahrirnan ; — the idea 
they present of a supreme Ruler, the Lord of Light or 
(joodness, and the Prince of Darkness or evil, is not without 
significance ; and ancient writers have not failed to remark 
the striking agreement between the Trinity of Plato and that 
of Zoroaster. For instance, Plutarch says : They say that 
Zoroaster made a threefold distribution of things, and that he 
assigned the first and highest rank of them to Oroniasdes who 
in the oracles is called the Father ; the lowest to Ahrimenes ; 
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and the middle to Mithras, who in the same oracles is likewise 
called the second Mind/^ It is probable that even Zoroaster 
received his ideas of the divine nature, — at least to a great ex- 
tent — from the yet more ancient Persian Magi, a sect, or a class, 
who seem to have united in themselves in a pre-eminent degree, 
that which was learned, and that which was religious. They 
held that God existed in a first, a second, and a third mind. 
The first was super-essential in itself, and the principle of all 
essence, — the second was the Creator of the world, — and the 
third was the efficient Wisdom and Power of the other, two. 
They, like the Egyptians seem to have amplified this view. It 
is said that they held, that there were three trinities of minds, 
and that the two last of these three trinities, proceeded from 
the first. But especially would we refer to the name said to 
have been given to Mithras by Zoroaster, — the threefold, 
or triplicated Mithras.’^ There is a peculiarity in such a name 
which forbids the supposition of its being given without a fixed 
design. A warm imagination and a refined taste, will account 
for the beautiful and striking titles given to the gods by 
Homer and other Greek poets, but these will hardly account 
for this, and we feel warranted in regarding it, as many writers 
have, as expressive of a monadic-triune mode of existence in the 
Supreme God. 

6. Without referring to particular facts we may notice, that 
traces of this view may be discovered in the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy. Plotinus, a Platonic philosopher of the third century 
states, that the doctrine of a Trinity was more ancient than 
the time of Plato, since he derived it from the Pythagoreans. 

7. Among the aboriginal inhabitants of America singular 
traces of this doctrine have been discovered. Among the na- 
tives of California were found, ^^glimmerings of the Trinity. 
The Peruvians when first visited by Europeans, had an idea of 
a Trinity : they worshipped a god under the symbol of the 
sun with three heads. They, along with the Mexicans had an 
idol called Tanga — Tanga, this name they affirmed to mean one 
in three, and three in oTic.f 

* Acosta’s Natural and Moral History of the Indians. 

t Venega’s History of California, Vol. I. p. 88. 
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8. We now come to the systems which are professed by 
those around us. Buddhism teaches that there is one God^ 
yet a Trinity is clearly discoverable in the books which treat of 
his nature. Adi Budh is the one Intelligence^ but the visible 
world exists, and the system of Budh must account for its 
existence. This it does by acknowledging Dharma, the principle 
of matter, out of which all things are formed ; but these two are 
opposite, and how are they to be brought together ? Another 
power is therefore recognised, — Sagar, the mediating influence, 
whjph unites the Supreme Mind to the principle of matter 
through which it operates. 

9. It is unnecessary to speak of the Hindu Triad at length. 
We refer to that mysterious union, as a belief, without reference 
to the different views of it, taken by the unlearned and by the 
more philosophical : for viewed in either aspect it shews at 
least, how the human mind really finds no difficulty in the 
belief of a God, in whose being plurality is combined with 
unity. 

We cite the following passages as illustrative of the Hindu 
conception. We are fully aware that a different interpretation 
may be affixed to them to the one we adduce, but taken in 
their simple significance they are not without a close bearing 
on the design of this chapter. 

The qualities of matter’^ — we are told — are ^ goodness,^ 

^ passion,^ and, ^ darkness the supreme male in whom these 
qualities are combined has taken the names of Hari, Birinchi, 
and Hara, for the purpose of establishing, &c., the world ; but 
among these the excellent fruit of men can be obtained only 
from the body of goodness.^ Another passage is as fol- 
lows : The quality of passion^ became Padmabhu, for the 
purpose of creating the world ; and the quality of ^ goodness’ 
became Achyuta, for the purpose of preserving it ; and the 
quality of ^ darkness’ became Hara, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it. — He has become threefold through these three quali- 
ties.”t 

* Bhagabat, 1st part, chap. 11. 
t Magli, chap. XIV. 
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It is this Shaklif which is the efficient cause of this uni- 
verse, and visibly or invisibly pervades and dwells in all things. 
PurushajPrakriti, and Kcela are the threefold causes of creation, 
preservation, and destruction. Their complete union is the 
form of Parabrahm ; and when disunited, a God receives his 
name from each : for he who creates, is called, Brahma ; who 
preserves, Vishnu ; and who destroys, Siva. Parabrahm, how- 
ever, is a spirit, supreme, enjoying bliss ineffable, immaculate, 
eternal, devoid of qualities, and exempt from illusion ; but, as 
he once subjected himself to the consciousness of individ^ndi- 
ty, fools suppose that all-pervading, undivided, and glorious 
essence to be corporeal and divisible.^^* 

The expression, eko deva trimurti, — one God but throe forms, 
— occurs repeatedly in the Upanishads and Purans. The triad 
of Hindu goddesses is almost as remarkable as that of the 
gods. 

10. It is remarkable that some of the most subtle and 
profound thinkers of the present age, and yet who are by no 
means prejudiced in favour of Evangelical Christianity, — we 
allude chiefly to German philosophers, — have arrived at the 
conclusion, simply by a process of reasoning, that a triform 
conception of the Deity is the only rational one; and indeed, 
that such a conception is necessary to anything like a perfect, 
and just idea of the Infinite God. 

Under one form or another then, the idea of a Trinity is 
wide spread. And it is to this wide spread belief in such a 
conception that we especially invite attention. If but one or 
two religions had darkly hinted at this view, their ideas might 
the more readily be set aside, but the cumulative testimony 
here adduced, is surely sufficient to prove that ours is neither a 
strange nor unreasonable belief. 

* Naradiya Puran, t^hap. ITI. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Suppose a man sTfouLi), feom the obsekvatton wjuuit he hath made 

OF phnds, PKICTFNJ) TO MAKE A JUDGMENT OF TJIE NATUEE AND FACUL- 
TIES OF animals, and thfnce should conclude, that it is absolute- 
L# IMPOSSIBLE Til AT SUCH AND SUCH POWERS AN I) PBOBEBTIES SHOULD 
BE FOUND IN animals, because they imply a plain CONTKADICTION TO 
THE NATURE OF PLANTS; WOULD NOT EVERY MANAT FIRST VIEW DIS- 
COVER THE ABSURDITY, AND LAUGH AT THE FOLLY OF SUCH ARGUMENTA- 
TION F And YET MEN MAY AS WELL DO SO, AS ARGUE FROM hodl/ TO Spirit 
AND FROM FINITE TO INFINITE.” — President Pdwards. 


THE MYSTEEY OF THE TKINITY NO REASON FOR 
REJIXYINO CHRISTIANITY 

We invite the most searching investigation of the claims of 
Christianity. Its preciousness as a religion consists in its truth, 
and therefore, as we have nothing to dread from the most 
careful sifting of evidence, the best of its converts will be 
those who most clearly perceive that it is true and divine. We 
have, indeed, reason to hope, when any one sincerely wish- 
ful to embrace the true religion, examines Christianity in a 
truth-loving, earnest spirit ; and the greater his learning, the 
more keen his ability to weigh evidence, and separate truth 
from error the better. It is ignorance, indifference, miscon- 
ception and sin, which keep men back from the faith of the 
Son of God : these we dread, but we dread not intelligence and 
rigid scrutiny. How illogical is the reasoning which says, 
‘^Christianity must be false because it teaches the doctrine 
of the Trinity."^ And yet it is this misconception of one of 
the sublimest truths of religion, and this false reasoning upon 
such A misconception, which induces many to reject Chris- 
tianity. To point out the error of this course we remark. 
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I. That the claims of Christianity are to be regarded, quite 
apart from any special consideration of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. 

The genuineness of a document is the first point to be settled 
in an examination of its claims. If it be a forgery, then its 
entire contents are worthless. It is this which makes all the 
difference between a genuine and a pretended revelation. 
The latter may contain much that is excellent, — and so far 
well, — but it has no authority ; being the production of men 
it may be questioned, or even rejected ! But it is far different 
with a revelation received as genuine. It comes to us with irre- 
sistible authority. They who receive it are impressed with the 
terrible consciousness, that He who gave it is not to be slighted 
with impunity, and that therefore, the settlement of the ques- 
tion, which is the Book of God, involves in it the belief of 
whatever that book contains. We, therefore, altogether object 
to the false reasoning which assumes that, because the doctrine 
of the Trinity is found in the Bible, therefore the Bible cannot 
be true. There is assuredly a prior question to all this : — Is 
the evidence upon which the Bible is received as divine, suffi- 
cient or insufficient ? If the latter, then all its doctrines cease 
to be of authority however excellent they be ; but if the form- 
er, then must every doctrine which correct interpretation finds 
there be received as true. It is this method of investigation we 
demand because it is logically correct, and the one our com- 
mon sense would point out in the consideration of any subject 
whatever. 

And this is the very method of investigation least practised 
by those who reject Christianity. A very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with some of its sublime doctrines, or a supposed want of 
agreement between some parts of our sacred records, leads them 
precipitately to the conclusion, that the Bible is not inspired. 
The first question we would have them take up, is, the evidence 
of Christianity. This should undoubtedly precede any investi- 
gation of the particular doctrines of the Bible, because every- 
thing depends on the inspired, or uninspired quality of our re- 
cords. We care little whether this investigation is carried on by 
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a sifting examination of historical evidence, or of the Bible itself ; 
but if the latter, let it be done fairly, and fully, not super- 
ficially: let it be read through, let it be intelligently inter- 
preted, and understood, let it be read with a candid, devout 
spirit, before it is superciliously rejected. The leasV^ — says 
Pascal, — that may justly be required of those, who are inclin- 
ed to hostility against religion is, that they should first take 
care to understand what its pretensions really are.^^ 

But is it right or even prudent, rashly to rest the repudiation 
of a system so plausible, and so surrounded by solemn sanctions 
and awful results as Christianity, upon a single one of its 
numerous doctrines ? We think not. Surely a more compre- 
hensive view of such a system is imperatively demanded both 
for the truth^s sake and our own destiny^s sake ! 

II. That which is essentially Christian is not mysterious. 

We may divide the religious opinions of a Christian into two 
parts, — those which he believes as a man, and those which he 
believes as a sinner ; or in other words, those which would have 
constituted the religion of man had he been sinless, and those 
which have been superaddedto his faith, because he is a sinner. 
Had man never sinned his creed would have embraced such 
doctrines as these, — we say not in what form they would have 
been held, — the existence and attributes of God ; — the immor- 
tality of the soul ; — its freedom and its functions ; — the divine 
sovereignty,; — the supreme nature of divine law and obedience. 

But man^s disobedience and fall, have led the divine Being 
to reveal a method of mercy which includes a series of doctrines 
which can only be necessary for sinful beings. These doctrines 
are, such as, — the Atonement of Christ; — the duty of believing in 
Him ; —the work of the Spirit upon the heart ; — J ustification ; — 
Sanctifieation, — the obligations to aim at a very high state of 
moral excellence. Now it is in the former series of truths that 
mystery chiefly centres, and since they form the basis of the 
Vedantists^, the Mahommedans^, and the Deists^ creed, how- 
ever much obscured and misunderstood ; the professors of these 
creeds, ought, if consistent, to renounce their dogmas for the 
very reason that they reject Christianity. But in the latter 
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class of doctrines, — the pure doctrines of the Gospel, — there is 
the most wondrous combination of goodness, sublimity, and 
simplicity. The only mystery they reveal is the unutterable 
condescension and love of a Saviour God. Tliey present no 
truth but what is comprehensible by the simplest mind. Nay, 
so plain and uncomplex are they, that. Oh ! strange inconsistency 
in man ! they have often been despised for their very simplicity, 
whilst this characteristic has ever made them to be believed and 
loved by the poor, the penitent, and the earnest. And is not this 
simplicity of faith one of the most indispensable qualities of a 
true religion ? For, if all men are sinners, and therefore m 
need of renewed fellowship with God, it is absolutely necessary 
that the means by whicli that fellowsliip may be gained, should 
be taught in a manner easily understood : and for it to be 
otherwise would be to mock at the misery of man, and to tor- 
ment him before his time, by telling him that there was a 
means of mercy but that it was for wiser men than he. What- 
ever difficulties then they may perceive in the gospel, who have 
not embraced Christianity ; they, who have it in their hearts 
simply as a means of mercy for the dying and the lost, arc 
strangers to. 

Of all the religions that ever have existed, Christianity is 
really the least open to objection on the ground of obscurity. 
Without referring to others we shall but allude to the two sys- 
tems in this country whose adherents most stronglv repudiate 
the Trinitariaiiism of the Bible. Mahommedanism, it is true, is 
simple enough in its grand formula ; but as a religion it is most 
obscure and mysterious. Its Koran never can be popular, as 
a book, with any but Mussulmans, and the mass of tradition 
which is received by the Sonnites only makes it the more 
involved, and incomprehensible. And Hinduism is still worse* 
We question if there is a Hindu living who has read the four 
hundred thousand stanzas which the gods thought quite suffi- 
cient for the instruction of men. Certain it is that no one can 
form a connected system out of them. It is too late in the day 
for us to point out the mass of folly, filth, and contradiction, — 
mystery would be a misnomer and is too sublime a word — they 
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contain. Nor is Vedantism much better. What Vedantist has 
read through the four Vedas, and understands them? Who 
will undertake to prove that they contain one harmonious system, 
or to interpret its various Pantheistic, Polytheistic aud Mono- 
theistic passages so as to agree with that one system ? Surely 
then it is not from such, that objections against Christianity 
should come ! 

III. We must acknowledge mysteries, whatever form of 
faith we receive. 

Qf all objections to Christianity those are the least rational 
w^ich arise from its mysteries. Even the Atheist is not 
warranted in objecting to the mysteries which are identified 
with Christianity, because he must believe a multitude of things 
w hich he cannot understand ; not because in their nature they 
are inexplicable, but simply because he has not the requisite 
amount of knowledge to understand them ; and to be consist- 
ent he ought to deny the- very facts of nature because they are 
invested with a mystery which baffles his most searching inves- 
tigations. He believes in nature ; her powers and energies he 
deems sufficient to bring about the mighty and the wondrous 
forms of organization we behold in the universe, but if he is 
asked, On what does life depend }” Whence came the forms 
of nature of which you speak he is obliged either to say “ I 
cannot tell,^^ or to give a reply which agrees not with that given, 
it may be, Jjy the next person you ask. And it is fhe same with 
the Deist, the Vedantist, the Puranist, and the Mahommedan. 
Have Hindu philosophers come to any fixed opinion respecting 
any one of the mooted questions relating to the divine nature ? 
The disciple of the Vedanta is at issue with the school of Gota- 
ma, and the follower of Patanjali agrees not with the school of 
Canade; the Vedas not only contradict the Purans, but the 
Vedas themselves ; and for three thousand years at least, has 
this question been discussed in vain What is God Surely 
there must be mystery enshrining the Supreme like thick dark- 
ness, or with a glory which is too bright to be looked on calm- 
ly by mortals, else, long ere this it would have been decided 
whether either Pantheism, Polytheism, or Vedantism were 
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true ! If there were no mysteries there would be no doubt. 
H ow emphatic a commentary is this on the words of the Bible ; 

The world by wisdom knew not God 

IV. Though there are facts connected with our religion of 
the most mysterious nature, yet, its claims to be received as 
divine rest upon better evidence than any other. 

To shew this fully would lead us far beyond the subject we 
have in hand; if any are wishful to trace the comparative 
authority upon which Christian and heathen documents rest we 
refer them to StillingflecCs Origincs Sacrsc. But we will notice 
some remarkable facts ; from the rise of Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century, Christianity has never come in contact with 
another system of religion without overthrowing it. It is the 
religion of the most refined, powerful and educated part of the 
world. By far the vast majority of the celebrated philosophers, 
poets, and historians of Europe have been Christians. Never 
were so many discoveries made, or so many old errors exploded, 
and abandoned as in the present age ; but never had Chris- 
tianity so firm a hold on the hearts and the intellects of men. 
And let it be remembered that we speak especially of countries 
where men are emphatically free, — free to investigate to the 
utmost every phase of Christianity, and as free to reject it 
without fear or loss, if they please ; nay, where the man most 
despised is he who has not the courage or the moral principle 
to carry out to their utmost extent the real convictions of his 
mind. To us Christianity is precious, because it is a truth. 
But is any form of Hinduism so precious to its adherents as a 
truth? We trow not. Is it not professed because it is the 
religion of the country, — because it is easier to go on in the 
old way than turn into a new, — ^because a change cannot be 
made without sacrifice, sorrow, and effort. But how few there 
are who for a moment defend the religion they profess on the 
ground that it is supported by the strongest evidences of its 
truth. 

And is not Christianity the gainer in the great conflict of 
creeds, just in proportion as men have the power and the 
willingness to search and to investigate the primary principles 
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of truth ? Has Puranism gained a single convert when men 
have been put into such a position as left them free to choose 
a creed? Is not modern Vedantism like the armour of a bye- 
gone age, furbished up to do service against a new foe ; for was 
it not more the religion of ancient books than of living men, 
before Christianity made its appearance ; and it was found that 
Hinduism as it was popularly held was utterly indefensible ? 
But has a single Christian as the result of religious conviction 
passed over to any form of Hinduism ? 

But may we be permitted to advert finally, to the claims of 
migion, not so much in relation to the intellect as the heart ? 
Do you object to the doctrine of the Trinity on its own ground, 
or because of a dislike to the system of which it is a part ? If 
it be on the former ground, then should the subject be inves- 
tigated with the utmost impartiality and earnestness; nor 
should the aid of Him be overlooked, who, whatever be his 
nature, assuredly will not let one of His creatures remain in 
doubt when the truth is sought with a sincere and upright 
heart. But if, as is most usual, this doctrine is objected to, 
because Christianity is disliked, though that dislike often is 
not known by the individual himself ; then it is most ncees- 
sary that the grounds of that dislike be investigated ; Chris- 
tianity is too important a thing either to be treated with in- 
diti’crencc, or to be rejected, simply ])ecause it is not approved 
of. If it lic true, what a tremendous truth it is ? It is not 
like some mere question of speculation which is uninfluential 
wdiatever side be taken ; it involves consequences of all others 
most weighty. Its heaven for the believer is all that the mind 
can possibly desire, or will ever be capable of enjoying; its 
hell for the unbeliever is whatever is awful, overwhelming and 
«orrowful ; and these are not for a life, a yoga, a kalpa, but for 
ever. A system then which bears so many proofs of being 
divine, which is acknowledged to be most friendly to virtue, to 
human elevation, and to happiness ; which is chiefly objected 
to because of the sublime elevation of many of its disclosures^ 
which reveals a means of mercy which of all others has most 
the aspect of being divine, and which professes to be associated 
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with results which will run onward for ever in consequences to 
all men inconceivably momentous and solemn, should not be 
passed carelessly by. For if it be true, and you die without 
embracing it, “ what will your end be 






